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CHAPTER I. 


The South-west of Europe — - Geographical description. 


T IIE countries we have here enumerated as the subjects of this book, are brought 
by a variety of circumstances into one field of view. In remote ages such of them 
as are situated on the continent, were either possessed by the Gauls as* their undis- 
puted property, or exposed to the ravages of those restless barbarians. In the succeed- 
ing ages, they composed the most essential parts of the Western Roman Empire, and 
they are now reduced to a state of real subjection to the successful Napoleon. 

lu taking our survey of these extensive and fertile regions, we shall adhere to that 
nomenclature which was used previously to the late violent changes ; judging it suffi- 
cient to record the geographical innovations in a more advanced stage of the present 
work. 

The tract which, extending from the 50° to 33£°of N. Lat. and from the 2° to 
7° of E. Lon. from London, is bounded by Germany, France, and the German Ocean, 
has obtained from its low situation the general appellation* of the Netherlands. It is 
visited during January and February by dry easterly winds, which add much to the 
licalthfulncss of the climate ; but at the same time increase the rigour of the winter. 
At this season the ports, rivers, and canals arc generally frozen so a£ to obstruct all in- 
land navigation ; but afford safe travelling for the inhabitants on the. ice. 

The United Provinces consist of seven out of the 17 into which this country is divid- 
ed ; their names arc Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Utretcht, Overyssel, Guelderland,. 
and Groningen; to which were subject part of Brabant and of Flanders. These pro- 
vinces are sometimes denominated Holland. 
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Holland is bounded on the tvest by the German Ocean ; on Ihe north by the Zuy- 
jdersee | on the east by that arm of the sea, by Utrecht and Gueldcrland ; and on the 
south by Dutch Brabant and Zealand. 

Its greatest extent from north to south, including the island of Tcxel, is about SO 
English miles J but from east to west its extent varies from 40 to 48. Immense cx- 
pence has been incurred in erecting of dykes to defend this country against the sea ; 
and in digging innumerable canals to drain the marshes, and extend the benefits of in- 
land navigation. The rich pastures of Holland maintain vast herds of cattle, which 
furnish the inhabitants with abundance of butter, and of that excellent cheese which is 
exported from Edom and Gouda. No country surpasses and few equal the cleanliness 
of Holland, even in the villages. The principal places are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ley- 
den, and that celebrated village the Hague. 

Amsterdam, the capital , city of the province of Holland, and of the United Nether- 
lands, is seated on the riyer Amstel and an arm of the sea called Wye. The air is but 
indifferent on account of the marshes that surround it, and render the cbv almost in- 
accessible : but this inconvenience is abundantly recompensed by the utility of its com- 
merce, which the port serves greatly to promote ; for it will contain above 1000 large 
ships. 

In 1204, it was nothing but a small castle, calied Amstel from the name of the 
river, which its lords made a retreat for fishermen,, who at first lived in huts covered 
with thatch ; but it soon became considerable, and had a bridge of towers buili about 
it, insomuch that it rose to a small city ; though, till the year 14S0, it was surrounded 
with nothing but a weak pallisado. The walls were then built with brick, to defend it 
from the incursions of the inhabitants of Utrecht, with whom the Hollanders were 
often* quarrelling; but some months* afterwards it was almost reduced to ashes. In 
1512, it was besieged by the people of Gueldcrland; who, not being able to take it, 
set fire to the ships in the harbour. In 15525, an anabaptist leader, with 600 of his 
followers, got into the city in the night-time, attacked the town-house, and defeated 
those that made any resistance. At length they barricaded, with wool and hop-sacks, the 
avenues to the market-place, where the enthusiasts were posted ; and so put a stop to 
their fury till day appeared, at which time the citizens fell upon them oft ail sides, and 
forced them to retire into the town-house, where most of them were cut to pieces. 
About ten years after, the/e was another tumult raised by a. parcel of fanatics, consist- 
ing of men and women, who ran about the street^ stark naked, and had a design of mak- 
ing themselves masters of the town-house. Their shriek’s and cries, which were dread- 
ful enough, soon alarmed the inhabitants, wbo seized the greatest part of them, and gave 
them the chastisement they deserved. 

Amsterdam was one of the last cities that embraced the reformed religion. It was 
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besieged bytle Hollanders in 1578, and submitted after a siege of ten month*. One 
article of the capitulation was, a fr£e exercise of the Roman catholic religion ; bet this 
*vas not observed by the protestsrits ; fbrthey soon, drove theecclesiastic?, monks, and 
nuns, out of the city* broke the images, and demolished the altars. From this time it 
became the general rendezvous of all national and of every* sect, which raised it to. that 
degree of grandeur and opulence it tiotf ei^ys v \ The inhabitants were often obliged to 
enlarge the bounds of their city, add in 1675, $; was increased to its present extent. It 
was surrounded with a brick wall, add a large ditch 80 feet broad, foil of running water. 
1 lie, walls were fortified with 36 bastions, on each. of which there is now a wind-mill. 
There are eight gates towards tbe land, and one towards the water. ' - 

Amsterdam being seated on a marshy soil, is built on pitas, of wpiad^ for' which reason 
no coaches are allowed, except to great foen and physicians// who pay a tax for that 
privilege ; and all kinds of goods dfc drawn on sledges. ](V s%|ldS so Iow,tha?t they 
Would be exposed to inundations, if they did not secure thenaStslveS by dikes. add sluices, 
Ihe finest streets are, the ICeysar’s Graft, or LrnperorVCantil, the lleer Graft/' 
Lords Canal; the' Cingel | and the streets ofHaairlem. - The principal canal' is re- 
markable for its houses, which are magnificent structures of an equal height. Here 
are three prodigious sluices, and .a great number of cana% whfeh Cross the city in many 
parts, and renaer the streets clean and pleasant. The ck^^br^deep, their.sideS aro 
lined with hown stone, they have generally rows of -trees planted on each side, and many 
stone bridges over different parts of them. 

i he finest is that called the Amarack, which is formed, by the waters of the Arns- 
tel, into which the tide comes up, and 5n the sides of which are two large quays. This 
canul has several bridges. The principal is that next the sea, called Pont-N euf, or the 
New Bridge; and is 600 feet long, and 7P. broad, Wiflh won balustradoes on each 
side; it has 36 arches, of which 1 1 are J4fy ^ are shut up to inclose 

th£ yachts. From this bridge there is a mbst jibing f^apect of the city, port, and 
sea. The port is a mile and half kieiri|i|jnil^bbfd *p0O paces in breadth. It is 
always filled with a multitude of vessels; like $ forest, or rather a floating 

city. The streets ki ^neral arp w.e|: paved, and . kilt of brick and stone. 

Towards the sides of ijthe haven, the city is enclosed with great poles driven into the 
ground, which a re jo^ed by laree .fcwams horizontally. There are * openings to let the 
skips in and out, wl^hi. ifre shivery night at tbtf ringing bf h [t&L 

Amsterdam ix computed to’ be half as big as London, including the fortifications, and 
almost as populous in proportion. There are people here of almost every nation and 
religion in iEurope, who are all tolerated in their respective persuasions; but hotte ad- 
mitted te any share in the government except the Calvinists. These are it churches 
for the Dutch; of the established or Calvinistical religion,' with two French and one high? 
Dutch. The English have also three churches in this city ; one for the Presbyterians, 
whose ministers were paid by tbe magistrates; a second for those of the church of Eng- 
land, whose minister was paid by his Britannic majesty ; and a third for the Brown ists, 
who maintain their own ministers. None bat the Calvinists are allowed to have bells. 
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and their ministers are maintained by the magistrates. AH these churches or congre 
gallons make up only a third part of the inhabitants of the city. The Roman Catholics, 
who have * 27 houses or chapels for their worship, form another third part. Here they 
have a long square of houses for their beguines (a kind of nuns) to live in; who arc 
not shut up in cloisters as other nuns in lldman Catholic countries, but have liberty to 
walk abroad, and may even marry when they are tired of this kind of life.; These cha- 
pels of the Roman Catholics have no bells allowed them, being looked upon as con- 
venticles, and. may be shut up and opened as' the government pleases. The other third 
part of the city is made up of Jews,' Lutherans, Arminians, Anabaptists, &c. none 
of whom, as was said of the Roman catholics, are allowed to have bells in their 
churches. Ttiosc w ho marry, and are not of the established religion, are obliged to be 
joined first by the magistrates, and then they may perform the ceremony in their own 
assemblies. The Jews, who arc very considerable*in this place, have two synagogues; 
one of which, namely the Portuguese is the largest in Europe. Within the court-yard, 
where their synagogue stands, they have several rooms or schools, where their chil- 
dren are taught Hebrew, and very carefully instructed the Jewish religion. 

The most remarkable of th.e religious buildings is the New Church, dedicated to 
St. Catharine. It was begun in the year 1408, others say 1414; and 100 years in 
building. It had the [misfortune of being burnt in the year 1^45,^ but was in a short 
time after built in a mote magnificent manner. The foundation of a steeple is laid 
before this church, which was designed to be very high. The piles on which it was 
to he erected are not above 100 feet square, and yet they ate 6334 in number, and 
tfiosc very large. Nevertheless it was thought that these vast piles, or rather the 
ground, was not able to support the prodigious weight they pretended to lav upon it ; 
for which reason the steeple remains unfinished. The pulpit is a master-piece of the 
•kind, where the four evangelists, and many other pieces of sculpture, are represented. 
The glass windows are adorned with paintings, among which the 'emperor Maximilian 
is described, presenting an imperial crown to the burgomasters of Amsterdam for the 
crest of the arms of this city. The organ is very large, and reckoned one of the best 
in the world. It has a set of pipes that counterfeit a. chorus of voices, and has 52 
whole stops besides half stops, with two rows of keys for the feet, and three rows of 
keys for the hands. Those who hear it play for the first time imagine they hear a human 
voice. The grate dividing the chancel from the body of the church is all of Corinthian 
brass. The branches of the candlesticks are the richest in the seven Provinces. There 
is a very fine marble monument erected f o admiral De Ituyter, who was killed at 
Messina. 

The public buildings of a civil nature are very magnificent. The stadt-house was 
founded in 1648. It is built upon 14,000 wooden piles ; and its front is 282 feet long, its 
sides 255 feet, and its height to the i'oof lift. There is a marble pediment in the front 
whereon a weman is carved in relievo, holding the arms of the city; She is seated 
in a chair supported by two lions, with an olive branch in her right hand ; on each 
side are lour Naiads, who present her with a crown of palm and laurel, and two otbe* 
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marine goddesses present , her witn different sorts of fruit; besides, there is Neptune* 
with his trident, accompanied with Tritons, a sea-unicorn, and a sea-horse. On the 
top stands three statues in bronze, representing Justice, Strength, and Plenty. On 
the top of the structure is a round tower, JO feet above the roof, adorned with statue- 3 , 
and an harmonious chime of hells, the biggest of which weighs 7000 pounds, and the 
next 6000. They are made to play different tunes every month. It^has not one hand- 
some gate, but only seven doors to answer to . the number of the United Provinces. 
On the floor of the great ball are two- globes, the celestial and terrestrial, which arc 22 
feet in diameter and 69 in circumference. They are made of black and white marble, 
and arc inlaid with Jasper and: copper. In general all the chambers are 'enriched with 
paintings, carvings, and gildings. While the sladt-house was building, the old one was 
set on fire, and consumed with alt the archives and registers. 

Under the stark-house is a prodigious vault, wherein is kept the bank of Amster- 
dam, where there is a vast quantity of ingots both of gold and silver, as also bags, 
which are supposed to be full of money. The doors are proof against petards, and are 
never opened hut in the presence of one of the burgomasters. The prisons /or debtors , 
and crinrpnala are likewise under the stadt-house ; as also the guard-room for the citi- 
zens, wherein the keys of the city etre'locked every night. At the end of the* great hall 
are the schcpens or alderman’s chambers of the senate and council, the burgomaster’s 
chambers, and chambers of accounts, &c. In the second story is a large magazine -of arms; 
and on the top of the building are six large cisterns of water,- which may be conveyed to any 
room in the house in case of fire ; to prevent which their chimneys are lined with copper. 

The bourse, or exchange, where the merchants assemble, is all of free-stone, and 
built upon 200C wooden piles. Its length ia about 250 feet, and its breadth 140. 
The galleries are supported by 26 marble columns, upon each of which are the names 
of the people that are to meet there. They are all numbered ; and there is a place 
fixed for every merchandise under some one of these numbers. On the right hand of 
the gate is a superb stair-case which leads to the galleries* on one side of which there 
are several* shops, on the other a place to sell clothes* It is not unlike the royal exchange 
in London. 

The admiralty office is in a house which belonged formerly to the princes of Orange. 
The arsenal for the men of war is in the harbour. This is e very handsome building, 
200 feet long and 22 broad. The ground floor is filled with’ bullets; the second floor 
contains the arms and cordage; the third theij sails* pulleys, flags, &c. This arsenal 
contains a great many curiosities; among the rest an Indian canoe brought from the 
straits of Davies, and a conservatory of water* on the top of the house that holds 
1600 tuns of water, which may be distributed in case of fire into 16 different parts by 
leaden pipes. Hard by this edifice you see the dock or yard, where they build their 
men of war. This dock is 508 feet long* and. contiguous to it are houses for lodging 
die ship-carpenters. The dock is plentifully supplied with every thing necessary for the 
construction of ships. 

. Ttie East India Company occupy a large- building divided* into several offices or apart* 

' Vol. II, C 
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Ricnts ; in some of those they have great stores of packed goods, and likewise a room 
with all sorts of drugs, tea, wax, ambergris, and music. Here they have a. magazine 
full of medicaments for surgeons* chests, to furnish the company’s ships and garrisons 
in the Indies ; as also large magazines of nutmegs, cloves, atace, and cinnamon. Xu 
tlie court-yard there is a guard-chamber, where evevy night the housekeeper has a 
watch ; and on the other side of the gate there is a chemist, who with his men prepare 
medicines for the Indies ; and adjoining to this court-yard is their warehouse and pack- 
house for pepper and gross goods. In the neiv-partof this city they have a magazine or 
palace, which inay properly be called an arsenal. The ground on which this building 
stands, is 2000 feet, and square every way, reckoning the moats or burgwall about 
it. The two rope alleys are J800 feet long, on the back side of which is a store of dOO 
Urge anchors besides small ones. In this arsenal they build the ships belonging to the 
India chamber of Amsterdam ; for which reason they have all sorts of workhouses here 
for the artificers that serve the company. 

The academy called the Illustrious School is likewise a very* fine building. It was 
formerly a convent belonging to the nuns of St. Agnes. Here they teach Latin, the 
oriental languages, theology, philosophy, history, &c. The lawyers and physicians have 
likewise their schools. • . 

Resides these, there are several hospitals, or houses for orphans, for poor widows, 
for sick 'persons, and for mad people ; all which are regulated With much prudence. 
The rasp-house, which was formerly a nunnery, is now a sort of workhouse for men 
that behave ill. They are commonly set to saw or rasp Brasil wood ; and if they will 
not perform their task, they are put intet a cellar which the water runs into, where if 
they do not almost constantly ply the pump, they run the risk of being drowned. Tlitere 
is likewise a spin-house for debauched women, where they are obliged to spiu wool, flax, 
and hemp, and do other work. 

All the hospitals are extremely neat, and richly adorned with pictures. They are 
maintained partly by voluntary contributions, which are raised by putting money into 
• the poors’ boxes fjxed up all over the city ; and partly by taxing all public diversions, ns 
well at fairs as elsewhere. Likewise every person that passes through any of the gates 
at candle-light pays a penny for the same uses. These charities are taken care of by 
certain officers called deacons. The governors are nominated by the magistrates out of 
ihe most considerable men in city. 

The common sort have places of diversion called Spiel-houses, where there are 
music and dancing. They are much of the same kind as the hops which were so fre- 
quently about London. 

There are two suburbs to .this city ; one at the gate of the regulars ; and the other 
goes as far as Overton, a village a little way from Amsterdam, where boats which come 
from Leyden are rolled over land upon wooden rollers. There is likewise in tbil city 
an hospital for those that are infected with the plague ; which was built in the year 1630/ 
and has 3f>0 windows. 

- The city is governed by a senate or council, which consists of 36 persons, called * 
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Vroedshap, who enjoy their places for life ; and when any of them dies, the remainder 
choose another in his stead. The senate elects deputies to be sent to the states of l Iol- 
iand, and appoints the chief magistrates of the city, called Burgomasters or Echevins, 
who are like our alderaftfe The number is 12; out of which four are chosen every 
year to execute the office, and are called burgomasters regent. Three of these are dis- 
charged every year, to make room for three others. One of the four is kept in to in- 
form the new ones of the state of affairs, and also presides the first three months in the 
year, and the others three months each ; so that when they ai'e in ihis office they may 
be compared to lord-mayor of the city of London. These alterations and appointments 
are made by their own body. They dispose of all inferior offices which become vacant 
during their regency. They have likewise the direction of all public works, which re- 
gard the safety, tranquillity, and embellishment of the city. The keys of the famous bank 
of fhis oity are in the hands of these magistrates. 

The college consists of new burgomasters or echevins, who are judges in all criminal 
affairs, without appeal ; but in civil causes they may appeal to the council 6f the pro- 
vince. There are two treasurers, a bailiff, and a pensionary. The bailiff continues in bis 
office three years ; and searches after criminals, takes care to ’prosecute them, and sees 
their sentence executed. The pensionary is the minister of the magistracy, is well versed 
in the laws, makes public harangues, and is the defender of the interests of the city. 
The city of Amsterdam contributes to the public income above 50,000 iivres per day, 
besides the excise of beer, flesh, and corn : which in all amounts to 1 , 6 * 00 , 000 /. a-ycar. 
This is more than is paid by all the rest of the provinces put together ; and yet Am- 
‘sterdam bears but the fifth rank in the assembly of the states of Holland, with this 
distinction, that whereas other cities send two members, this sends four. 

?, 'Tlie militia of Amsterdam is very considerable. They have 60 companies, each of 
which has from 200 to 300 men. Jews and anabaptists are excluded from this service, 
not being admitted to bear arms. But they are obliged to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the city-guard, which consists of 1400 soldiers ; as also to the night-watch, who 
patrole about the streets, and proclaim the hour. Besides these, there are trumpeters 
on every church steeple, who sound every half hour, and if there happens a fire, they 
ring the fire-bell, and shew where it is. The inhabitants have excellent contrivances 
to extinguish it speedily. 

The trade of Amsterdam is prodigious; for almost the whole trade of the East In- 
dia company centres in this city, which besides carries on a commerce with all the rest 
of the world, insomuch that it may be called the magazine or store-house of Europe. 
They import a vast deal of corn from the Baltic, not so much for present consumption, 
as to lay up against times of scarcity. The richest spices are entirely in the hands of the, 
East India company, who furnish all Europe therewith. They have vast quantities of 
military stores, with which they supply several nations ; which is owing to their engross 
sing most of the iron works on the Rhine and other great rivers that run into Hoi-* 
land. The longitude of Amsterdam is 4° 30' E; the latitude 52° 25’ N. 
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Rotterdam is not reckoned one of the principal cities of the province, because it 
has not been always in its present flourishing condition. The Dutch call it the first . 
of the second rank, whereas it ought to be esteemed the second of the first, being next 
to Amsterdam, the most trading town in the -United Provinces^ Its port is very com- 
modious ; for the* canals which run through most parts of the town, bring, the ships, 
some of £00 or 000 ton, up to the merchant's door ; a conveniency for loading and un- 
loading which is not to be found in other places. The great ships go up into the mid- 
dle of the town by the canal* into which the Maesc enters by the old head, as it comes 
out by the new. 

A stranger, upon first his entering this place, is astonished at the beautiful confusion' 
of chimneys intermixing with the tops of trees with which the canals are planted, and! 
atreamers of vessels ; insomuch that he can hardly tell whether it be fleet, city, or forest. 
The Marring Vliet is a fine street ; most of the houses are hew, and built of hewn stone ^ 
but* the grandest as well as the most agreeable street in Rotterdam is the Bomb Quay, 
which lies parallel With the Maese ; on one side if is open to the river, and the other! 
is Ornamented with a grand facade of the best houses in the city, inhabited chiefly by 
the English; they are five of six Stories high, massy andvery clumsy; whenever there 
is any attempt at ornament, it is the worst that' can be conceived. Oue sees no Gre- 
cian architecture, except Doric entablatures, stuck upon the top of the upper story, 
without pilasters ; Ionic volutes, turned often the wrong way, and an attempt at Corin- 
thian capitals, without any other part of the order. The doors are large, and stuck 
with great knobs and clumsy carving; you ascend to them, not in front but by three 
or four steps going up on each side, and you are assisted by iron rails of a most im- 
mense thickness. These houses ere almost all window ; and the window shutters and 
frames being painted green, the glass has all a green cast, which is helped by the re- 
flection from the trees that overshadow their houses’; which," were it not for this cir- 
cumstance, would be intolerably hot, from their vicinity to the canals. Most of the- 
bouses having looking-glasses placed on the outsides of the windows on both sides, in 
order that they may see every thing which passes up and down the street. The stair- 
cases are narrow, steep, and come down almost to the door. In general, the houses 
rise with enormous steep roofs, turning the gable end to the street/ and leaning con- 
siderably forward, so that the top projects often near two feet beyond the perpendi- 
cular. 

This port is much more frequented by tfyc British merchants than Amsterdam; in- 
solftuch that, after a frost, when ttye sea is open, sometimes 500 sail of British ves- 
sels sail out of the harbour at once. There is a large number of British subjects who 
reside in this town, and live much in the same manner as in Great Britain. The rea- 
son of the great traffic between this place and England, k because' the ships can gene- 
rally load and unload, and return to England from Rotterdam, before a ship can get 
clear from Amsterdam and the Texel. Hence the English merchants find it cheaper 
«nd more commodious after their goods {ire arrived’ at Rotterdam, to send them 
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boats '"over- 'the .canals to Amsterdam. Another great advantage they have* here for 
commerce is; that the 'Maese is open, and the passage tree from ice, much sooner in 
the spring than in the V f nd Zuyder-Zee, which leads to Amsterdam. 

Leyden, ift : latinLugdunum B&tavorum, one of the largest and finest cities in Hol- 
land, abounds with canals, along'which are rows of. lofty trees that afford very pleasant 
walks. An arm 6r very small branch of the Rhine runs through it. Over the canals are 
145 bridges, most of them of stone and brick. The university here is the oldest in the 
United Provinces : it has large privileges ; a library well furnished, and particular!# 
rich in manuscripts ; a physic ^ garden well stocked with all sorts of plants, many of 
which' have been brought from the Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies ; an ana- 
tomy-hall, well provided with skeletons, and an observatory. The professors, who 
are generally very eminent, read public lectures four times a week, for which they take 
no money, but about three guineas are paid for a course of . private lectures, which; 
lasts a whole year. The students have no distinct habit, but all wear swords, thqwgh^ 
they 1 generally go to the public and private lectures in their night-gowns and slippers. 
Tint salaries of the professors Are from 100. to 2004 a-yCar : they wear gowus only when, 
they preside at public disputations, read public lectures, or meet the senate ; and their 
lectures are .always. in latin. The students do not lodge in the university, but where 
they please in the town. The doth manufactory here is much decayed, which formerly 
flourished to such a degree, that 100,000 . pieces, it is said, have sometimes been made 
in a year. ‘ • . , : . 

The Hague, though jt sends no deputies to the stales, is one of the most considerable 
towns in Holland. ; pleasantly situated, and exceeding^ beautiful. It may indeed com* 
pare with any city in Europe, though geographers account it but a village. The in- 
habitants also breathe a better air than those of other cities, as it stands on a dry soil, 
somewhat higher than the rest of the country. It has no gates or walls, but is* sur- 
rounded by a moat, over which there are many draw-bridges. Two hours arc required 
to wuHc round it, and it contains about 40 or 50,000 souls. It is a place of much 
splendor and business, being the scat of the high colleges of the republic and province 
of Holland, and the residence of the stadtholder and foreign ambassadors ; and there 
are a great many fine, streets and squares in it. In the inner court all the high colleges 
and courts of justice droid their assemblies; there also the foot-guards do duty, as the 
horse-guard# In the outer, when the states ana sitting. , 

Haarlem is a large and populous city, and stands on the lake of the same name, with 
which it has. a communication, as well as with Amsterdam and Leyden by means of 
several canals. Schemes . have been often formed for draining this lake, but were 
never pot in executioif - To the south of the town lies a wood, cut into delightful walks 
aiid vistas. The town is famous for the siege which it lie Id out against the Spaniard** 
for ten .months: in *573 ; thc towsmen before they capitulated being reduced to eat 
.the yilgst animals, and even leather and grass. The inhabitants corresponded with the 
prince of .Orange for a considerable time by means of carrier-pigeons. Haarlem, as i* 
well known, 'claims the invention of printing; and in fact the first essays of the art tint 
.Yet. 1L * D ' V . 
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indisputably to be attributed to Laurentius; a magistrate of that city. Before the re* 
formation, Haarlem was a bishop’s see ; and the papists still greatly outnumber the pro- 
tesfants. An academy of sciences was founded here in 1732.* Vast quantities of linen 
and thread are bleached here ; the waters of the lake having a peculiur quality, which 
renders them very fit for that purpose. A sort of phrensy with regard to flowers, par- 
ticularly tulips, once prevailed here, in consequence of which the most beautiful sorts 
were bought and sold at an extravagant price. 

Texel is a town in the northern division of Holland, with a good harbour, and. a 
strong fort. It is seated in a fruitful island, known all ovpr the world by the number of 
ships that pass this way every day from ail parts. The island is about six miles long 
and five broad, and lies a little northward of the continent of Holland, between which 
and the iidand is one of the principal passages of the Zuyder Zee into the ocean. It is 
defended from the sea by sand hills, and strong banks. 

The province of Zealand consists of eight islands w hich lie in the mouth of the river 
Sqheld, are washed on the west by the ocean, and separated by narrow channels from 
Holland, j Brabant, and Flanders. The chief city is Middlcburg, in the island of 
Wilchpren. 

*. Groningen, the most northerly of the United Provinces, has the German Ocean oti 
the north, Germany on the east,' Overyssel on the south, and Friesland on the west. Its 
widest dimensions do not exceed 50 miles, but it contains, within that narrow compass, 
large herds of cattle, abundance of fish, and of turf, besides considerable forests and por- 
tions of corn land. The capita] of the province is the town of Groningen, which is Situ- 
ated about 12 miles from the nearest shore of the- German ocean, at the conflux of 
several rivulets. Ships of considerable burden come up to the city, in consequence of 
which it enjoys a pretty good trade. It was formerly very strong ; but its fortifications 
are now much neglected. The university, which was founded in ]6l5, is well endowed out 
of the revenues of the antient monasteries. The town is large and populous, and con- 
tains many fine buildings both public and private. . *• 

Friesland is a smaller province than Groningen, but affords, like that, a large supply 
of the necessaries of life. The land is fertile in corn and pasture ; the houses are 
large, and cows and sheep, prolific. The principal towns are Leuwanden, the capital, 
Franeker, Doccum, Harlinger, and Staveren, * . * 

Overyssel is more barren. Its greatest riches consist in turfs which .are dug up here, 
and sent to the neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. The whole country is 
low and marshy ; but it produces a tolerable quantity of corn. Its name is derived 
from its situation, beyond the Yssel, a river which divides it from Guelderland. De- 
venter, the capital, is a large strong trading town with a university. . 

Utretcht, on which Overyssel was formerly dependent, is wholly surrounded by . Hol- 
land and Guelderland, excepting a small part of it that borders on the Zuyder Zee. 

( t^ enjoys a good air, and in most places the soil is fruitful ; but on some sandy, or what* 
called turf ground, and others over-run with wood. Utretcht, its capital, is a fair, 
Targe, an populous city. Here is a stately town-house, a coiumandery bf the Teu-\ 
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tonic order, end a university that has flourished greatly,* though entirely subject to the 
magistrates of the city.* . . 

The streams which run through several of the streets, contribute much to the beauty 
< anti, cleanliness of the town ; and the canal that is cut from the Leek and passes through 
the town of Amsterdam, will carry ships of any burden. 

Guclderland may tie divided into two parts ; that which is situated north of the 
rivers Meuse and Nicns, and is subject to the Dutch and Prussian Guelders, which 
appears to be classed more properly among the Ten provinces than Ihe Seven. The air 
w raore healthy than that of the maritinfe provinces, the ground lying higher. The soil 
is tolerably fruitful. The most noted towns in Dutch Gueldferland are Uattem, Hand- 
erwick, Loo, Arnheim, and Nimeguen. 

Handerwick has a university, but has been some years in a state of decay. Nime- 
guen, the seat of government for the province, is a large, strong, and handsome town, 
and has a considerable trade [with some parts of Germany. It trades in beer, cattle, 
and butter ; which latter is exported into all the other provinces. Loo was the favourite 
residence of king William III. 

Dependant on Guclderland is the country of Zuthen, whose capital, of th^same 
name, is a considerable town, distinguished by a magnificent church, and surroutmed by 
walls. 

The chief town in Prussian Guclderland 'is Gueldres, a fortified tow n. 

SPANISH NETHERLANDS 

We now proceed to the catholic or Spanish Netherlands, which consist of the ten 
following provinces. Flanders, divided among tiie Dutch, Austrians, and the French ; 
Brabant and Limburg; claimed by the Austrians and Dutch .; Luxemburg and I lain- 
hault, shared bv the Austrians and French; Namur,,. Antwerp, and Mechlin, subject 
to tlie former ; Artois and Cambresis, the undisputed property of tire latter. This 
was their state before the commencement of the late war, but they arc now of all them 
reduced to subjection to France. 

Flanders, the 'only maritime province in the Spanish Netherlands, is a fine cham- 
paign country, about* 60 miles long and SO broad, without any rising ground, and 
watered with many fine rivers and canals. In • this province some important arts were 
invented and improved. Weaving in general was greatly improved, and the art of 
making all sorts of figures in linen was invented ; also the art of dying cloths and stuffs 
of oil colours ; the curing of herrings, See. Though the manufactures of this country 
have greatly declines, yet silk, cotton,, and woollen stuffs, brocades, cam blets, tapestry, 
lace, and linen, are still manufactured here in great quantities. 

The principal town in Flanders arc Sluys, belonging* to the Dutch ; Ostend, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ypres, and Tourney, subject to Austria ; Dunkirk, and Lisle, under the domi- 
nion of the French. 

Ostend is not very large but is well fortified ; it has a good harbour, and a magnifi- 
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cent town-home. Ghent is seated on four navigable rivers, the Scheld, the Lvs, the 
Lievft and the Moere, which run through it and form 26 little isles, which are con- 
nected by 300 bridges. On one of these bridges is a remarkable statue in brass of a 
young man who (they report) was obliged to cut off his father’s head; but as he was 
going to strike, the blade flew into the air, and the hilt remained in his hand, upon 
which they were both pardoned. There is a picture of the whole transaction in, the 
town-house. - In the Friday’s market place is a statue of Charles V. in the imperial 
habit. Near the town is a very high tower with a handsome clock and chimes. The 
great bell weighs ] 1,000 pounds. Ghent carries on a considerable trade, is pretty well 
fortified, and contains about 70,000 inhabitants. 

Druges is seated on* a plain eight miles from the sea; and has a great ‘number of ca- 
nals, made for the benefit of trade, one of which leads to Ghent,- another to Ostend, 
another to Sluys, to Newport, to Furnes, to Ypres, and to Dunkirk, which you may 
reach in a day in the summer. * AU the waters about Bruges are without any current ; 
but they may be ciranged in half an hour's time, by opening the sluices, and letting the 
water run iuto the sea. There are several bridges about the city,* and that which was 
builtjgf freestone in 1 739 is very stately. 

» Bruges was in very flourishing condition upwards of 200 years ago, and every na- 
tion had a consul herein for the maintenance of then* rights and privileges ; but since 
the enlargement of Amsterdam and Antwerp, the trade is diminished, and its iiibab.*- 
' tants arc uot numerous enough for so large a pluce. However, there are many rich 
merchants, and a chamber for trade. There are several fine churches ; in the first 
rank of which i i the cathedral, Whose rich ornaments and treasure deserve notice. The 
finest square in the city is' the Great Market, in which stand the hails, with public gal- 
leries, and a large court in the middle, and .on one of its sides a high steeple supported 
only wit!) four pillars. * It is full of bells, with the most harmonious chimes in all the 
country. On the side of the great square there is a structure which serves for a public 
magazine to lay a cloth in. It is built on & canal, and supported by pillars, in such a 
manner that small vessels can pass under it to cross the city from the canal of Ostend 
to that of Ghent. 

. The square where the Wednesday's market is kept is very fine ; for it contains several w 
walks between two rows of trees, and a new guard-house in the middle. The Burg is rt^ 
large square, in which is the town-house, built in the Gothic manner, and adorned with 
a variety of figures of the antient counts and countesses , of Flanders, in the same 
square there are several other public buildings. The church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is very fine, with a high steeple which serves as a sea-mark for the ships that 
come to Ostend ; on the inside are two tombs of, copper gilt, of an extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Besides the cathedral and two collegiate churches, there arc five parish 
churches, M chapels, and 12 convents for men and women. There are a great many 
alms-house s mill h ospitals, one of which is called the School of Bcgards, where there 
are about ifHptys, some of which are brought up to learning, others to trades, accord- 
to their fHnus. Their habit is cloth, and half of them wear blue and half red witk 
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a black bonnet. Tnere is also a school for poor girls to the number oi 120 , clothed 
with red or blue. In 'short there is no place in the Low Countries where they take more 
care of widows .and orphans. 

It is semarkable that the knights of the golden fleece were instituted in this city in 
1430, when the marriage of Philip the Good was celebrated with Elizabeth, princess 
of Portugal. The parts about the city which belong to it are called Franc of Bruges, 
and contain 37 villages, and enjoy perfect liberty according to the tenor of their free- 
dom. The fortifications of Bruges are but trifling, insomuch that in the time of war, 
they always yield to the strongest party. It is eight miles cast of Ostend, 24 north-east 
of Ghent, and 46 w*st of Antwerp. E. Ion. 30* 5’, N. lat. 51° 1 1\ 

Lisle is a large, rich, handsome, and strong town of French Flanders, of which it 
is the capital, with a strong castle, and a citadel built by Vauban, and said to be the 
finest in Europe, as well as the best fortified. The large square, and the public build- 
ings arc very handsome ; and they have manufactures of silk, cambrics, and camblets ; 
as well as ot^er studs, which have been brought to great perfection. 

Dunkirk is a strong sea-port town, celebrated for the. disputes which have been ex- 
cited by the question whether the French should by permitted to fortify it. 

Brabant is bounded on the north by the province of Hotland and the duchy of*Guel- 
derland ; on the east by the same duchy and the bishopric of Liege ; on the south ky 
the provinces of Namur and Hainbault, and on the west by Zealaud. It is divided 
into Dutch Brabant and Austrian Brabant ; watered by several rivers, of which the 
Scbcid, the Ruppcl, and the Domrnel, are the chief. The soil is very fertile ; it contains 
26 fortified towns, of which Brussels is the capital. 

’ Brussels the capital of Brabant in the Austrian Netherlands, and generally the seat 
of the Austrian governor, is situated on the small river Senne, which runs through it. 
It is a rich and handsome city ; and among the public structures, the ducal pulace, 
where the governor resides, the town-house, and arsenal, are most supt.tb. No city, 
in Europe, except Naples arid Genoa, makes a finer appearance at a distance ; but, 
jgkfg. them, when j^Ml^town, it is all up and down hill. It is encompassed with a dou- 
9kT ' bii' k wall, dhddjpl Stveo gates ; but being seven miles in compass, is too large to 
bold out a long siege. In Brussels are seven 6r.e squares f.nd market places ; that of the 
great market is one of the most beautiful in the world. The town-house takes up one 
quarter of it ; and has a very high steeple, on the top of which is a brazen statue of 
St Michael, 1.5 feet high. In one of the apartments, which is handsomely adorned, 
the states of Brabant used to meet In three other rooms there is the history of the r<- 
iignation of Chai les V. wrought in tapestry ; which is so well done, that it may le 
mistaken for painting. In the other parts of the square are the halls of the different 
trades. There are here several palaces of the nobility : that of Orange now belongs to 
the king of Prussia. The opera house is built after the Italian manner, with rows of 
!>oxea in which are chimneys. One is covered over with looking-glass, so that they 
can sit by the lire, drink a bottle, and see what is doing. There are 20 public fountains, 
adorned with statues, at the corners of the most public streets ; and in the middle of 
• ‘Vo*. I. ■* , K. , 
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the town-house is one with Neptune, the tritons, and tbe Jiorses spouting out voter 
from theirjBtostrils. ■■■■'■* ■ ... 

^I^l^spitals are well endowed, some of Winch are for the maintenance of strangers 
fbrtfcree days. There is also a foundling hospital, • ami one for penitent eaprteians. 
Among the churches, that of St. Gudula is very magnificent. It stands onttre top of 
the high hill, near the gate of Loti vein, and Is surrounded with iron balustrades. It is 
an old Gothic structure/ Witli two large Steeples nt the east end, and is finely adorn* 
ed within'. The Jesuits have a fine church as well as library. There are several mo* 
nasterics and nunneries, two of which last arc English. The nunnery called tire Re* 
guinage is like a little town, being surrounded by a wait and dijeh, and has little 
streets, wpere each nun h^san apartment. Six or seven hundred girls arc educated 
here. ‘ - v 

In 1695 , Brussels was bombarded hy marshal ViUcroy, win) demolished 4000 houses, 
the stadl-hoase, and several churches. . In I70B, if was besieged again by the elector 
of Bavaria; but the duke of Marlborough soon came to its assistance/ and obliged 
him to raise the siege with precipitation. Marshal Saxe, the French general, took it 
in i74f> ; but it was restored by the treaty Of Aix«te>ChapeHc. It is much fallen from 
Its former splendor; and ail the trade which is (ferried ott there is in lace, camblcls, 
and tapestry, which they make to great perfection. ' E. Lon 4?® 8', N. Lat 50° 5 1'. 

Antwerp, capital oftbe marquisatc of Antwerp, otherwise called the rnarquisate of 
the Holy Roman Empire, h situated in E. Ion. 4 * if, N. Lat 51* 12'. It lies on a 
low marshy ground on the i Scheld, 24 miles front Brussels to the north. It is the third 
city in rank in Brabant, large and well, built, coo raining &£ squares and above iJOO 
streets, all straight and broad, especially that called the Mere, in which six coaches 
can go abreast Most of the houses are of freestone, and have an air of antiquity, being 
high, with courts before and gardens behind.' At the head of tbe Merc is a crucifix of 
brass 33 feet high. . The cathedra), ^ dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the sUw’t-housc, 
and tbe exchange are magnificent structures : the latter it tiic first building of that kind 
in Europe, and from the model the exchanges of London and AnfMfew are built Jj*. 
pillars are all of blue marble, and carved, but all in a different ‘nB6pr.' The exchiijpt 
cost the city 300,000 crowds. , *"*• 

Antwerp, towards the end of the IJth century, was one of the most celebrated towns 
that ever existed. The Scheld, er> which itstands, being 20 feet at low water, and 
rising 0.6 feet more at flood, ships of the greatest harden came trp to tbe keys, as m th« 
river Thames in London ; but when the United Provinces formed tl»en)*eiv‘cs iu a free' 
state, after* having shaken Off the yfa&e of Spain, they got the entire command of the 
navigation of the Scheld ; which ruined the trade of Antwerp, and tra»s£erred it to 
Amsterdam. This made the Inhabitants torn their heads to' minting, jewelling, and 
banking, which they have continued to this day with great Success and reputation ; for 
at Antwerp bills of exchange may be negotiated for any tom to any pert of Europe ; 
and in the time of queen Anne’s wars, two brothers, of the name of He Kmuing, 
paid the one the army of France and the other that of the cmtfedSK|tcs» Besides, ho e 
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is a fine manufactory of tapestry and lace ; awl for the promoting of trade, an iosur- 
ance company has been erected. This city is the see of a bishop ; who, as abbot 
of St. Bernard, j$ the second prelate in Brabant. The bishopric is of great extent, and 
the cathedral a most noble pile, with one of the fj iest steeples in the world. The em- 
peror Charles V. when he made his entry into Antwerp, said it ought to be pot in a 
case, and showed only once a year for a rarity. The house of the Hans-towus, built 
when the city was in its flourishing condition, i* a stately building, with magazines above 
for dry goods, and cellars below for wet, and in the middle story were SOO lodging- 
rooms for merchants " r but now it Is turned to a horse -barrack. There is a market called 
Triday’s market, because it is held every Friday, w here all sorts of household goods, pic- * 
turcs, and jewels, are sold by auction. No city in the Nellterlanrls lias so many and 
so fine churches as this. Alany of them, particularly the cathedra! and Jesuit’s church, 
arc adorned with paintings, by sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was a native of this city ; 
aud by Quintia Masseys, who is said to have been a blacksmith ; but having fallen in 
love with a painter's daughter, and been told’ by her father, when he asked her of him 
in marriage, that he would have none but a painter for his son-iu-law, he went to Italy to 
study painting, and in a few years returned so eminent in his new profession, that he found 
no difficulty in obtaining the father’s consent. He is interred at the entry of the cathe- 
dral, where his effigy is put up, with an inscription signifying, that conjugal love made 
an Apelles of a blacksmith. # The above mentioned Jesuit’s church is extreme iy magni- 
ficent, and tiic chajiel of<lie Virgin, joining to it, still more so. Among tiic cloisters* 
the most remarkable arc, the noble and rich abbey of St. Michael, on the banks of the 
Schcki, the apartments of which are truly royal, and in which all sovereign princes 
that pass this way actually lodge ; end the English nunnery, of the order of St. Teresa, 
tiic nuns of which never wear linen, nor cat flesh, and lie upon straw ; the grates of the 
convent are so dismal that it looks like a prison. As to the fortification* of tiic city, it 
is so environed with a fine wall, planted wirii rows of trees on each side, with walk* 
between, broad ''nongh for two coaches to go abreast, being also defended by a very 
strong, large, and regular citadel, in form of a pentagon, erected by the duke of Alva in 
loh'S, which commands the town and the neighbouring country. The magistracy, of 
tliis city is chosen only out of the seven patrician families ; and consists of two burgo- 
masters and 13 cchcvins besides interior magistrates. Among the privileges grant. <1 
to it by its princes, there is one which every person born in it is a citizen, though both hi* 
father and mother were foreigners, ! 

In 1585, Antwerp underwent a remarkable siege by the duke of Parma. It was then 
the most wealthy city in the Netherlands, and bad long been the object of his designs ; but 
the difficulties attending the enterprise obliged him to postpone it for a considerable 
time. In order to succeed, it was necessary to cut off the communication of the city 
with Holland, Ghent, and all places above and below Antwerp on the Scheld. To 
effect this, he laid siege to Liskenshouk and Tillo, places of the utmost consequence to 
the security and commerce of the city f both were obstinately defended ; and the siege , 
of the latter was raised, after it had been sarriad on for three months. However, the 
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d ike gained several other posts on the river where he built forts, aod greatly annoyed 
die shipping and trade of the city. He next laid siege to Dcndcimoinle, in order to 
cut off the communication with Ghent, in which ire succeeded by the reduction of the 
town. His next attempt was on Vilvordc ; this place he took by assault, and thereby 
cut off the communication w ith Brussels. Finding, how ever, this method of hemming 
in' the city tedious* and ineffectual while an opening to the mouth of the river remained* 
be formed a desigrt of building a bridge across the Scheld, the extremities of w hich w ere 
to be defended by strong forts and out-works. He began with collecting great quan- 
tities of wood at Callo and fort St. Philip, where he intended the bridge should be 
built ; but this project was for some time retarded by the Antwerpcrs, who broke down 
the dykes, overflowed the whole country, and carried off his magazines by the inunda- 
tion. Not discouraged by ’this loss, he applied himself diligently to repair it, and with 
incredible expedition cut a canal from Steken to Callo, by which he carried off tho 
waters. He then set to work upon the bridge, and finished it in seveu mouths, with- 
out auy interruption from the Zealanders. 

During the building of this bridge, AtdegonJe, governor of Antwerp, proposed to 
build a fort oil Couvenstevn dyke, in order to secure that important post, and then 
breaking down the dyke when the bridge was near finished : but he was violently op- 
posed by certain citizens, who apprehended that their lands and villas would be des- 
troyed by the inundation. This unseasonable opposition, .with the negligence of the 
magistrates, who because the markets were high, had not laid ifl a sufficient quantity of 
corn, occasioned the loss of the city. 

However, in despite of all the duke of Parma’s precautions, the Zealanders found 
means to throw in a convoy of corn ; but the citizens, knowing they would not run tho 
risk of carrying it back again, so cheapened the price, that these bold traders refused 
ever to bring their goods again to so bad a market. The Antwerpcrs, having thus 
through avarice brought on their ruin, began in a short time to suffer by famine ; they 
then pressed the Zealanders to attempt something for their relief, but it was now too 
late. 

While the magistrates were deliberating on some means for destroying the bridge, 
which they might have prevented from being ever completed, one Ginebelli, a Man- 
tuan engineer, offered his service, undertaking at a certain expence to blow it into the 
air. Even in this extremity trie expence was grudged ; but necessity at last overcame 
this obstacle { Ginebelli was furnished with two large vessels, and a number of small 
boats, and every thing necessary. He formed the two large vessels into fire-ships, which 
lie set adrift with the stream, deceiving the chcmv by means of false fires lighted up in 
the fleet and small boats. The train of one of the fire-ships was expended before tbo 
time expected, and she blew up with a terrible explosion, but with little damage to the 
bridge. The other was more successful, carrying oft’ nil the out-works, setting fire to 
the whole bridge, and burying above 500 soldiers in the ruins it made. The fire, 
however, was soon extinguished, and the bridge repaired by the fluke of Parma, while 
the Antwerpcrs were prevented by avarice from repeating the experiment ; so that they 
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were soon reduced to the ‘greatest straits, and obliged to surrender. It is said the 
city of Amsterdam had obstructed every measure for the relief of Antwerp hoping to 
profit by its destruction. It was not doubted but the protestants would forsake it as 
soon as it fell into the hands of an arbitrary catholic prince ; and this conjecture was 
soon fulfilled by the removal of many families with their cOects to Amsterdam. 

After the battle of Ramillies, the city of Antwerp surrendered to the duke of MarL 
borough. It was taken by the French in 1746, but restored to the house of Austria at 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie. 

Louvain, one of the most famous cities in Brabant, is situated on the river Dyle, in 
a pleasant country. The walls are about eight or nine miles in circumference ; but 
they include several fields and vineyards. The castle stands on a high hill surrounded 
with fine gardens, and has a charming prospect all over the country. 

This town contains nine market places, 14 watermills, 126 streets, 16 stone bridges, 
and several handsome palaces. The town-house is a venerable old building, adorned 
with statues on the outside ; and the churches are very handsome, particularly the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter ; but the principal ornament is the university, funded only 
in i 4 ' 26 , by John IV. duke of Brabant, with the concurrence of pope Martin V. It 
contains about 40 colleges, four of which are called Pcdagogia. There is in the num- 
ber also an English college of friars-preachers, which owes its establishment to the 
liberalities of cardinal Philip Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, who before ire 
was raised to the purple had been private chaplain to queen Catharine, consort to 
Charles II. The Irish have likewise a seminary erected in part under ti.e care of 
Eugcnius Maltheus, titular archbishop of Dublin, anno 1623, which receives its ap- 
pointments from tuc Propaganda at Rome. Besides the al*ove, there arc two convents 
for the Irish, one of Recollects and the other of Dominicans, where divinity and the 
mathesis arc taught. In tire last centurv ‘he number of scholars exceeded ; 

but in the year 1743, the inhabitants amounted to 12,000, including 200 su.dm;< 
only. 

At the beginning of the 14th century, under John III. it flouri$!:<*l considerably i r 
the manufacture of woollen cloth; 400 houses were then occupied by substantial cloth* 
iers, who gave employment to an incredible number of weavers, so great it is said, that 
a bdi was rung to prevent any injuries which the children in the street might receive 
horn the crowd and hurry on returning from work. In 1382, these weavers, however, 
lookup arms, and rebelled against their sovereign prince Wenceslaus, throw mg from 
the windows of the town-hall 17 of the aldermen and counsellors, and aftervai is pro- 
ceeded to lay waste great part of Brabant: but being besieged and reduced to ^»rat 
extremities, they submissively implored his clemency, w hich was granted after the execu- 
tion of some of the principal ringleaders. The weavers, the chief instigators to this revolt, 
were banished, the greater part of whom took refuge in England ; where tbry first in 
traduced, or at least augmented very much, the woollen manufacture. The town Uv 
this circumstance almost being depopulated, the university was established to supply iu 

yoi. ii, j? 
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tome measure tne loss of the rebellious clothiers. Since* that time the manufacture 
gradually Reclined, no cloth of -any account being made there at present. This itii 
politic step of the duke Wt •nctslaus, sent treasures to England, through the hands <>t 
those exiled people; un important lesson to governors that they should deal with great 
precaution respecting such useful members of the community. Upon the ruins of these 
looms was formed the cloth manufacture of Litnbourg, which is carried on with good 
advantage to this day. There is yet standing at Louvain pent of the old drnpcrs'-hali, 
now converted into four public schools, where lectures in divinity, philosophy, huv, 
and physic, are given and the public acts are made. Adjoining to the schools is thw 
university library, which altogether compose a large pile of buildings. Over the door 
of the chief entrance we‘ read thc.se words : Sapient ia nhfeavit sibi domttm. 'J he 
principal church is the collegiate, dedicated to St. Peter, which had formerly three 
very large towers with elevated spires, one considerably higher than the two collaterals ; 
these were blown down in the year recorded by this chronogram, o Mn la ('a DVnf. 
From the name of this church the burghers have acquired the nick-name of lYtermen, 
whose ancestors having clothed the back by a noble woollen manufacture, the modem 
Petermen now compose an ignoble mixture for the beliv, railed after them Peterman 
beer, a sort of whitish muddy ale, which they notwithstanding send in large quantities 
to all parts of the country as well as to Holland, by the canals. Louvain was autiuitly 
the capital of the province, long before Brussels had any claim to that title. E. Lon. 4 40* 
K Lat. ,5U 12'. 

Breda, the Capital of Dutch Brabant, is a large, populous, and well built city, regu- 
larly fortified in the modem way, and one of the strongest places in the Dutch fum tiers. 
It is seated on the river Meek, in a marshy country, which may be oversowed ami 
rendered inaccessible to an army. It is of a triangular figure, and lias at every angle 
a gate built with brick. The ramparts are all plauted round witu elms. 

The great church is a noble structure, remarkable for its fine spire, which is 3C‘2 feet in 
height. The mausoleum of Augclbort II. count of Nassau, is a curious piece, adorned 
with several statues and inscriptions suitable to the occasion. 

Another of the strong towns of Dutch Brabant is Ber<»hen-op*Zoom, which sustained 
a celebrated siege in 1747. It is a will built town, seated on an eminence, in the 
middle of a morass, about a mile and a half from the eastern branch of the beheld* 
with which it communicates by a navigable canal. 

Boislc-duc is a large, handsome,' strong town in the same province, seated among 
morasses between the rivets Dommel and Aa. i 

The city and territory of Meeklin or Malincs arc completely surrounded by Austrian 
Brabant. 

The province of Namur is pretty fertile ; lias several forests, marble quarries, and 
mines of iron, had, and pit coal; and n about 30 miles long and SO broad. Its capi- 
tal of the same name is a large, rich, and well fortified city, situated between two moun- 
tains at the couflueaco of the Satnbre and Maesc. 
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The duchy of Limburg is bountlcd byJuliers. on the noiih and casr, uy Liege on 
the west, ami Luxemburg on the s6uth. Jt consists oi good arable ami pasture laud, 
with plenty of wood and some iron mines. * 

In that part of the duchy which belongs to the Dutch stands the large and strong town 
of Maei.lrUrht. Tim town-house and the other public buildings arc handsome, and the 
place h about four miles in circumference and well fortified. r l iie inhabitants are noted 
for making excellent fu'e-ann®. The magistrates arc some of them of the catholic and 
some of them of piotcstant fait in 

Limburg, the capital city of Austrian Limburg, is seated on a steep rock near 

the river Vtsse. This town is small, hut pleasantly seated on a hill with shady woods: 

and consists chiefly of one broad street, not very well built. It is strong by situation, 
and almost inaccessible ; however, if was taken by the* IVcucii in lf>75, and by tnc 
confederates under the duke of Marlborough in 1 7i>*3- for the house of Austria, to 
uiiom it remains by the treaties of R r^tadt and Laden, afu r having been dismant- 
led. It is famous for its cheese, which is exceeding good. E. Lon. 6° S, X. Lat. 
.5 if’ >!<•'. 

The duchy of Luxemburg is bounded on the east bv the archbishopric of Treves , 
on the south by Lorrain ; on the west partly by Champagne, and partly by tine bishop- 
ric ot Liege, which likewise, with part ft Limburg, bound it on the north. It lies m 

the forest of Ardeiinc, uhicti is one of the most famous in Eurqpe. In some places it 

is covered with mountains and wood®, and in general it is fertile in corn and wine ; 
#:.d here arc a great number of iron mines. The principal livers are the Moselle, the 
Sour, tire Ourtc, and the Somov. It belonged partly to the house of Austria, and partly 
to the Iwencii ; Thiouvillc is the capital of the Lu nch part. 

Tiie city >d Luxemburg is seated partly cm a hiil, and jwrtiy on a plain ; but is very 
strong both by art and nature. It is but indiib.rcmly bni't, though there are some good 
stone house in it. There is nothing verv remarkable among the "trueturos but the Jesuit-* 
church ; which is a handsome edifice, after the modern taste. It i.ua taken by Lev. h 
N 1Y. in lbS4, who so augmented tiro fortifications, that i i ■■ non one ot the .-tiongett 
towns in Europe. It was ceded to Spain by the treaty • i I tJC vot. It is CJ miles 
south-west of Treves, and too west of Mentz. E. Eon. tV X. I .at. -5gb o 1 - - . 

Tiie pniviucc of Uuinauit, befeye the late war, belonged party- to the Trench and 
piutly to the emperor. It is bounded to the south by Champagne and Picardy; to t.x 
north by Flanders ; to the cast •by lira bant, -Namur, and Liege ; and to the west by 
Artois and Flanders. Its extent from north to south is about 45 miles T .d abtu.t i S 
bom cast to west. The air is pleasant and temperate, and the soil is fruitm! : it 
abounds in rich pastures, corn fields, woods and lhrcsts, coal, iron, lead, beautiful 
marble, slate, and other useful stones : it is well watered by rivers and lakes, and breeds 
abundance of black cattle and sheep with very fine w ool. 

Mons, the capital of Austrian Ilainault, is large, strong, beautiful, and rich ; 
having seven manufactories and very good trade. Here was a chapter of 50 ladies wht 
had tiie liberty of leaving the community whenever they pleased to . marry. 
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' Valenciennes, Conde, and Maubeuge, are become familiar to the reader in const* 
quenco of the resistance they made to the allied arms during the last war. 

Artois bas a considerable trade in grain, hops, flax, wool, ’and linen cloth. The 
most considerable place! in . this province are Amas, St. Omer's, Bapaume, Bethurc, 
and St. Venant 

Arnas is seated on a mountain ; and the. parts about it are full of quarries, where 
they get stone for building. It is divided into two parts, the town and the city. The 
abbe of* St. Vaast is lord of the town, and the bishop of Arras of the city, which is the 
least part. They are divided by a strong wail, a huge fosse, and the little river Cbrin- 
chron, which, 100 paces below, falls into the Scarp. They arc both well fortified, in- 
closed by high'rauiparts, and by double deep fosses, winch in several places arc cut 
out of the rock. It has four gates ; and since the French arc become masters of it, has 
a strong citadel with five bastions. The most remarkable places are the great square, 
where the principal market is kept : this is full of fine buildings, with piazzas all rutind 
it like those of Covent-Garden. Not far from this is the lesser market, which con- 
tains the town-house, a very noble structure, with a high tower covered with a crown, 
on the top of which is a brazen lion which serves for a vane. In the midst of this mar- 
ket is the chapel of the Holy Candle, which the papists pretend was brought by the 
Virgin Mary herself above 600 years ago, when the oity was afflicted with divers dis- 
eases, and every one that touched the candle was cured ; it is kept in a" silver shrine. 
This chapel has a spire steeple, adorned with several statues. 

The cathedral cluuyh of Notre Dame stands in the city : it is a very large Gothic 
building, extremely well adorned ; the tower is very high, and has a fine clock embel- 
lished with little figures in bronze, which represent the passion of Jesus Christ ; they 
pass before, the bell to strike, the hours and half-hours. In this church there is a silver 
shrine, enriched with pearls and diamonds, which contains u sort cf wool, which they 
call manna; that they say fell from heaven in the time of a great drought, almost 1400 
years ago : they carry it very solemnly in procession when they want rain. 

The Abbey-church of Si. Vedast is the greatest ornament of Arras, it being adorned 
with a fine steeple, and scats for the monks of admirable workmanship ; the. pulpit is 
of brass, fashioned like a tree,, supported by two bears of the same metal sitting on 
. their hind legs ; there are little bears in different postures coming to climb up the tree. 
The chimes are remarkable for the different tunes which they play. 

There are 1 1 parish churches, and a great niatoy consents of men and women. It is 
from tlus city the tapestry called arras hangings takes its denomination. SL Lou. 8° 56* 
N. Lat. 50° 15'. 

Bethune is a fortified town ; which contains upwards of 5000 inhabitants. St. Omer's 
besides being well fortified, has the advantage of being surrounded by a morass, which 
by means of sluices may be easily inundated. 

Cambresis is a fertile province, the numerous inhabitants of which are Very indus- 
trious. Their trade consists chiefly in corn and sheep, with very, fine wool, and line 
linen cloth. 
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The archiepiscopal city of Cam bray, the capital of the province, is a large and beau - 
tiful city, particularly distinguished by its cathedral. The body of this church is very 
large, and there are belonging to it several rich chapels, the pillars of which arfe adorn* 
cd with tnarblc tombs of exquisite workmanship, and add greatly to the beauty of the 
place. There arc two galleries, one of which is of copper finely wrought. The (loot 
of the choir is of the same metal, and .well carved. The steeple is very high, and built 
in the form of a pyramid ; affording from the top of it a view of die city the most beau* 
lif.ji of any in the Low Countries. 

FRANCE. 

■ France, previous to the late revolution, was divided into the following provinces. 
Isle of France, Picardy, Normandy, Champagne, Lorraine, Tranche Cotnpte, Bur- 
gundy, Lionoit, Orleanois, Bretagne, Guicnnc, Gascogne, Rcusiilon, Languedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphine. 

The hde of France is so denominated from large portions of it bein» nearly surround* 
ed by the rivers Oise, Seine, &c. 

1 Paris, the capital of the kingdom of France, is situated on the river Seine, in the 
isle of France, being one of the largest and finest cities in Europe. It derives its mo- 
dern name from the ancient Parish; and is supposed by some to have had the iatin name 
of Lutctia, from Luturn, mud, the place, where it now stands having been anticnlly 
very marshy and muddy. Ever since the reign ol Hugh Capet, that is near 800 years, 
this city hath been the usual residence of tie' kings of France; it is of a circular form, 
thirl, including die suburbs, about, live French or 15 English miles in circumference. 
The number m its inhabitants is computed at about 500,00v> ; that of its streets 912 ; and 
that of it s hmiM’s upwards of 20,000, exclusive of the public structures of all sorts. Its 
greatest defevt. according to some, is the want of good dunking water ; but others tell 
us, that very line water is brought by an aqueduct from the village of Arcueil, not far 
fiom Pavis, but own that the water of the Seine, ana the city, is not good. The streets 
arc of a proper breadth, wed built, paved, and lighted. Ti. it is a great number of 
tribunals and officers here; most of which me kept in the i situated on an island, 

to which it gives name. The number of churches, convent** u • pit.’. is, market-places, 
fountains, gates, and bridges in this city is very great; beside:, me university, several 
academies, public libraries, royal palaces and castles, and above 100 hotels, some of 
them ,; ry stately. 

Rot to be more particular ; that part called la Cite lies in the centre, and consists 
of three islands formed by the Seine; viz. LTsle de Palais, LTsIc de Notre Dame, 
and L’lslc Louvres. It is the pri icipal of the three parts into which the city is diviJ. 
cd, and contains the following remarkable structures. I ; Several bridges; of which 
some arc of wood And others of stone, and hnvc most of them a row of houses on <oacli 
side. The chief of these are the Pont-ucuf und Pont-royal, the first consists of 12 
arches, which, properly speaking, make two bridges, the one leading from the suburb* 
v Vol. II. , O 
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of St. Germain to the city, and the other from thence to that part called la Vilie ' there 
is a carriage-way in the middle 30 feel broad, and foot-walks on each side, raised two 
feet high ; and in the centre stands a brass statue of king Henry IV. on horse back. 
On this bridge is also the building called La Samaritainc, from a group of figures re- 
presenting our Saviour and the Samaritan woman, standing near Jacob’s well. Hero 
"Ss a pump to raise the water, which through several pipes supplies the quarter of the 
Louvre, and some other parts of # thc town. The Pont-royal, which leads to the 
Thuilleries. was built by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden bridge that was 
carried away by the current in 1684. 

2. The cathedral of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, being dedicated to the Iloly Virgin, 
which is a large, stately, Gothic structure, said to have been founded by king t’hiuleiic, 
and built in the form of a cross. Here, besides other great personages, arc interred 
the cardinals de Retz and Noailles. From the two square towers belonging to if, 
is a noble prospect of the city and neighbouring country. Here is a vast Quantity of 
gold and silver plate, rich tapestry, and tine paintings,’ and the number of the* canons 
is no less than 50. Near it stands the palace of the archbishop, in which is the advo- 
cate’s library ; tlffi revenue of the archbishop amounts to about 180,000 livres ; and 
his taxation to the court of Rome is 4283 guilders. 

3. The priory and parish church of St. llartholomew ; the last of which is the most 
beaotiful in all this part of the city, and stands near the palace. 

4. The palace, which gives name to an island, and in which the parliament, with a 
great many other courts are held. It was antienily the residence of the kings ; but 
was given to the officers of justice by Philip the Fair, who also settled* tlio parliament 
here in 1302. The parliament, consisting ot several chambers, each of which has 
department, is opened the day after Martinmas with a solemn mass, and is celebrated by 
a bishop, and continues sitting till the 8th of September, w hen a vacation-chamber is 
appointed during the interval, for criminal causes, and others which require dispatch. 
The jurisdiction of this court is of great extent. There is a beautiful chapel belonging 
to the palace ; in which is also the prison or jail, for the jurisdiction of the parlia- 
ment, called in French La Concicrgcrie. 

5. The Hotel Dieu, the most antient and largest hospital in Paris, in which 8000 
sick and infirm poor are taken care of, and attended by the nuns of the order of St. 
Augustine. 

6. The hospital of St. Catharine, where poor women and maidens arc entertained 
three days, and attended by the above-mentioned nuns. 

7- Tbe Grande Chatciet, where some of the inferior courts of justice hold their ses- 

sions. 

8. Fort l’Eveque, in which is a mint and a prison. It stands in or near the street 
La Ferroniere, in which Henry IV. was stabbed by Revilliac. 

9 - St. Germain FAuxerrois, which is called the royal palace church ; because the 
palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries stand in its parish. 

10. The Louvre, an antient royal palace, of which a part was rebuilt by Lewis XIV, 
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had it been completed on Uie same plan it would havp been a most magnificent struc- 
aure. On one of its gates is the following inscription: Duin totmn implcat cibcm : 
U'C meaning of which is, “ May it last fill the owner of it hath extended its sway over 
• whole world which implies what the French kings have constantly aimed at. Ano- 
ther inset iption shows at the same time the vanity of the nation, and their abject flattery 
of their grand monarque. It may he rendered in English thus : 


J.o t' re » a palace for great l/cwis fit : 
Cod him alone exceeds, as hcay’ii does it. 


Th'spilace is joined to the .Thuillerics by a gallery, in which are IPO models :■( .or- 
n esses, some situated in France and some in other countries, executed with the ut- 
most accuracy. Ilcrc is a valuable collection of paintings the king’s printing-house, 
the mint where the king’s medals arc struck, together with a prodigious quantity of rich 
tapestry hangings, and a collection of antient arms, among whiA are those worn by 
Francis f. at the famous battle of Pavia. Here also the French academy, the aca- 
demy of inscriptions and belles lctlres, the royal academy of the sciences, the academy 
of painting and sculpture, and tire royal academy of architecture, have their meeting 1 '. 
The first of these was founded for the improvement of the French language : and as kf 
the others, tlmir names explain the design of their institution. 

if. Lo Palais Koval, which was built by cardinal Richelieu in the year 1 6 S<\ and 
belongs to the duke of Orleans. It is said to contain pictures to the value c f 4.003,000 
t;l livrcs, w hich \m.:c purchased by the regent of that title, and of which a part belonged 
to CluintiiM, ouevn of Sweden. 

* PJ. Le Palais des Thuilliricp, so called from a tile or brick-kiln which stood there 
formerly, 'l ids palace, as vc observed above, communicau.s with the Louvie by a gallery. 
Behind it aru exceeding pleasant gardens, adorned with fine walks planted with ever- 
greens and other trees, with beautiful parterres, where are to he seen, ail the year 

round, every flower according to its season. There art also three line fountain':, the 
garden, nnd a canal. Behind the Thuillerics, on the hank of the river, ere pleasant 
walks composed of four rows of lofty elms, to which vast crowds of people resort 'in 
fine weather, as well as to the garden-*’ f In the palace is a spacious and magnificent 
theatre; and hard by it are the Elysiau fields, where a surprising number of coaches 
urc to be seen in fair weather; not far off is the church of St. Roche, where the ccl<* 
brated pdfet Corueillc is interred. 

13. La Place de Louis le (jrand, a very beautiful square, in the centre of which 
i$ un equestrian ’statue of that king, which is justly accounted a master-piece. 

■ i t. The Pi..cc, or Square des Victoircs, which is round, and. contains a statue ot 

Lewis XIV 7 . of gilt brass, erected by the duke dc la Fuilladc, with this inscription, 
Viro immoitali : To the immortal man. 

15. The Royal Library in the Rue Vivien, which contains 91,000 printed books. 
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30.000 manuscripts, and a prodigious collection of copper-plates and medals. Near by, 
in the church-yard of St. Joseph, lies the famous comic poet Molicrc. 

16 . The parish church of St. Eustace, which stands in the quarter of the same name, 
and contains the tomb of the great minister Colbert. 

17. The gate of St. Dennis, which was erected as n triumphal arch, in honour of 
Lewis XlY r . 

IS. The gate of St. Martin, erected also in form of a triumphal arch iti honour of 
the same king. Not far from hence, in the church-yard of Nicholas dcs Champs, 
Peter Gessendi, and other learned men are buried. 

]o. La Creve, an open place, where all public rejoicings arc celebrated, and male- 
factors executed. 

£0. The Hotel de Ville,‘ which is a large building of Gothic architecture, though 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian order. 

£1. The arsenal, in the quarter of St. Paul, consisting of many spacious buildings, 
among which are a foundcry and a house for making saltpetre. Here is a- musquetoon 
of two barrels, which* it is said will pierce a thick board at the distance of six miles ; and 
for discerning an object at that distance, has a telescope fixed to a barrel. 

£2. The Eastilc, a kind of fortress like the tower of London, which is used an a pri- 
sou for state-criminals, and for such as are taken up by letters do cachet, i. e. by war- 
rants signed by the king and sealed. 

22. Le Temple, a commandcry of the knights of Malta, which gives name to a quar- 
ter, wherein being a privileged place, artificers that are not freemen may carry on their 
business without molestation. The temple is the residence of the grand prior of tiie 
l’rench nation. 

24. That formerly called La Maison professe Jesuits, in the quarter of St. Anthony 
in the church of which the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. are preserved, each in a 
casket of gold, supported by two angels of massy silver, ami as big as the life, hoveling 
with expanded wings. In the same quarter is a fine looking-glass manufacture, where 
above 500 persons are employed in“polishing plates cast at St. Gobin ; with a convent 
of Franciscans, the monks of which arc called Pique puces, or Prick fleas. 

In that part of the city called the University, the principal places are, 

1. The university which gives name to it, and which was first founded, as it is said, 
by Charles the Great: all the arts and sciences ire taught here ; particularly law, physic, 
and divinity.- There are above 40 colleges ; of which the chief arc those of Sorbonne, 
Bf Navarre, of the faculty or physic, and of the four nations ; but lectures arc read 
in eleven of them. The head of the university is the rector, who is chosen etcry three 
months, but sometimes is continued several years. All the professors have settled 
salaries ; the whole annual income of the university amounting, it is said, to about 

50.000 livres. 

2. The Gobelins, a house or palace, where a great number of ingenious artists, in 
various manufactures, and handicrafts, arc employed by the government. The most 
curious tapestry of all sorts is made here. 
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3. The General Hospital, a most noble foundation for the poor of the female sex, 
near 7000 objects being 'taken care of /ind provided for. The sick are carefully at- 
tended ; and those that are in health are obliged to work ; different wards being allotted 
for foundlings, for girls who sew or knit, prostitutes, ideals and poor women : ol tiic last 
some are kept gratis, and others pay a small matter. In the castle of Biectre, belong- 
ing to this hospital, and consisting of many large buildings, arc near 4000 .persons of 
the other sex, among which are persons disordered in their senses, and suck as are af- 
flicted with venereal disease. To this hospital are also sent children who abuse their 
parent;: and lead Absolute lives. The ftfnii for the maintenance of it, aud the hospital 
de la Pielie, where poor children arc brought up, together with the Hotel Dieu, 
amounts to above 2,000,000 of livres per annpm. 

4. ii.e King’s Physic Garden, in which are an infinite variety of plants and trees, 
a certain sum being allotted by the king for keeping the garden in order, and improving 
it, and for lectures on botany, anatomy, chemistry, and the materia inedica. A curious 
collection of natural curiosities is kept here. * 

5 . The abbey of St. Victor, in which is a public library, containing some very antient 
and scarce books, several curious manuscripts, aud a prodigious collection of maps 
and copper plates. 

0 . The college of Physicians, to which belong five professors. 

7. 'i ho little Cbatclet, an old fortress, now used fora prison. 

8. The Hue St. Jacques, Chiefly inhabited by booksellers. 

9 • Tim Royal College, and that of Lewis the Great : to the former 'belong 12 pro- 
fessors. 

Ph The Abttcy of St. Genevieve, in which is the marble monument of king Clovis, 
the shrine of St. Gcueveivc, a large library, with a cabinet of antiquities and natural 
curiosities. 

1]. The i loyal Observatory, a most stately edifice, built on the highest part of the 
city. S.? vrt .il uitroiv inters arc maintained here by the king. 

1 J. The Royal academy of surgery, instituted in IThf 

1 :h The Convent of Franciscans in the quarter of Sr. Andrew the richest in France. 
In the same quarter are some remains of the palace of Julian the Apostate, in which 
Ghihkbcftj 8 and some other kings-of the Franks, afterwards resided. 

14. l ife Fuiy-housc. 

4 

L>. '1 ho Convent of Carthusians, in the quarter of Luxemburg, containing five 
paintings. 

K>. The palace of Luxemburg or Orleans, a magnificent structure, containing also 
seme fine puintings by Itombens, mid embellished with a noble garden. On the Hotel 
dcs Ambassadcuis, ambassadors extraordinary arc entertained for three days, and those 
of remote countries ail the time they stay nt Paris. 

17. 'Flic abbey of St. Germain ties Prez, which contains ft very valuable library, tho 
manuscripts alone making 8000 volumes : here also is a cabinet of antiquities. 

18. The Hotel royal ties Invalides, erected by Lewis XIV. in which lame ami super* 

y©». H. H 
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emulated officers and soldiers are maintained. Tlic buildings take up no 1C3S limn 17 
acres. The number of common soldiers here amount to about 3000, and of officers 
to about 500. The chapel is very magnificent. Hard by is a military academy, in 
which 500 voung gentlemen are instructed in tiie art of war. . 

This description of Paris is meant to apply only to its condition before the late revo- 
lutions. the effect which these revolutions have produced on the city will be hereafter 
related. 

Champagne has the Netherlands on the north, Lorrain on the east, Burgundy on 
the south, and the isle of France on the west. It is watered bv a great number of 
risers ; has much fertile land ; and its inhabitants trade in corn, excellent nine, linen 
cloth, woollen stuffs, cattle,. and sheep. Troyes, the capital, is remarkable for having 
given name to that very antient kind of weight which is still used for weighing gold, 
silver, and jewels. 

Chalons carries on a considerable manufactory of shalloons and other woollen stuffs. 
The cutlery made at Langres is in high esteem. 

Meziercs is a strong town with a citadel. 

Rheims is one of the most antient, celebrated, and largest cities in France ; bad an 
archbishop’s see, whose archbishop was a duke and peer of the realm. It is about four 
miles in circumference, and contains fine squares, well built houses, and magnificent 
churches. It had a mint, an university, and five abbeys ; the most famous of which 
was that of St. Uemigius. It is seated on the river Vesie* on a plain surrounded by 
bills, and producing excellent wine. 

Lorrain abounds in ail sorts of . corn, wine, hemp, flax, rape-seed, game, and 
fish ; with which it carries on some trade, and possesses in general all ^hc necessaries 
of life. There are fine meadows, ^nd large forests, with mines of iron, silver, and 
copper, as also salt-pits. 

Nanci, the capital of Lorrain, is situated on the river Meuse in the centre of the pro- 
vince. It is divided into the old town and the new. Tire first, though irrcgulurly 
built, is very populous, and contains the ducal palace ; the streets of the new town 
are as straight as a line, adorned with handsome buildings an4 a very fine square. In 
the ‘church of the Cordeliers are the tombs of the antient dukes. 

Metz is a large, strong, and' antient town ; the cathedral of which is reckoned one of 
tire finest in Europe. The sweetmeats made Ijcre arc in esteem. Other towns in litis 
province are Toul, Verdum, Baricduc, and Sar Ixruis. , 

Franche Compte is partly hilly and partly level. The flat country i> fruitful in grain, 
wine, hemp, and pasture ; arid the hilly country abounds in cattle, and produces 
some wine and corn, copper, iron, and silver ores, mineral waters, and quarries of stone, 
marble, and alabaster. Besancon, the capital, is seated on the Drctix, which divides 
it into two part., the greatest of which is a peninsula. The -entrance is shut up by a 
mountain, on which they have built a large citadel, which commands all the citv. 
There are many names of places in and about the city that aro plainly corruptions of the 
JLatin, and are marks of its antiquity ; as Cbanoars, Campus Martis, Chamuse, Cam- 
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pus Musarum, Chandane, Campus Diana, See. The metropolitan church is built at 
the bottom of St. Stephen’s hill ; and is, a very handsome structure with a high tower 
steeple. The great altar is placed in the middle choir, where ou high days they ex- 
pose reliqucs in silver shrines, enriched with gold and jewels. There are several tombs 
and other tilings remarkable in the churches ; and after you have passed the church of 
Notre Dame and the square that it looks into, you come to a triumphal arch erected 
in honour of the emperor Aurciian, on which arc several figures of men and animals 
pretty entire. It serves as a gate to St. John the Great. The great hospital of the 
order of the I Iolv Gl ost is a structure worth seeing. The streets are wide and hand- 
some : and the houses arc well built with freestones, and covered with slate, ciimfly 
about tiic square called Rattan, which is adorned with a fountain, the water of which 
proceeds lrom* the statue of Racchus. The river Dreux is passed over ou a stone 
bridge, to egter from one part of Resancon into the other. The market-place is nt the 
entrances ; and on the left is another square adorned with a fountain, where the great 
street begins, which traverses all this part from the bridge to St. John the Great. 
’1 he new square is not far from this street, from whence you go to the town- house, 
which is a huge structure with four wings, before the front of which is the statue of 
Charles V. in bronze, with a globe in one hand and a sword in the other, due Im- 
perial eagle is raised over a large bason, anti spouts out water by both his beaks. 

‘Alsace is a province of France, bounded on the east by the Rhine, on the south by 
Switzerland, on the west by Lorrain, and on the north by the palatinate of the Rhine. 
It was formerly a part of Germany, but was given to France bv the treaty uf Munster. 
It is one of tire most fruitful and plentiful provinces of Europe ; abounding in corn, 
'vine, wood, tlax, tobacco, pulse, fruits, &e. The. mountains which divide it from 
Lorrain arc very high ; and generally covered with fir, beech, oak, and horn-beam. 
Those on the side of Switzerland are less high, and furnished with all sorts of wood, 
as well tor tucl as building. The country itself is diversified with rising hills and 
fertile vales, besides Urge forests ; but that between the rivers 111, Hart, and the 
Rhine, as far as Strasburg, is inferior to the rest, on iv count of the frequent over- 
flowing of the Rhine. In High Alsace there are mines . f silver, copper, and lead. 
They, however, work none but those of Giromanv, from which are annually drawn 
1 b’00 marks of silver, each mark being eight ounces ; and dp MO pouuds of copper ; 
but the cxpcncc of working them is almost equal to the profit. . There arc iron-works 
in several parts of Alsace, and particularly at Retford. There is a mineral spring at 
Sultsbach, near Munster, in High Alsace ; which is iii great reputation for the palsy, 
weakness of the nerves, and the gravel. The original inhabitants of Alsace are honest 
and good natured, but wedded to their own manners and customs The fruitfuluess 
of their country renders them indolent and inactive ; for the Swiss make their hay and 
reap their corn, as well as manage the vintage of High Alsace, w hich sends a great deal 
of money out of the province. The common language is 1 the German: however the 
better sort of people speak French in the towns; and even in the country they speak 
French well enough to be understood. 
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Strasburg is an ar.lient, large, handsome, populous, and strong city of Fra nee fn 
Alsace. It contains about COO streets, part of which are very narrow, and moat of the 
houses are built after the rmlient taste. However there are a great number of hand- 
some building.', six - ! a.* iho hotel of the marshal vi 1 ranee, nbo is commander of the 
city; the hotel o« toe carman! <1 Rouen, the hLhop. s pubtcc, the Jesuit’s college, the 
royal hospital, me hotel o{ i iet'sc- Darmstadt, • the lU'U'iw!, the town-house, and the 
cathcdr . 1 . It has a wooden bridge o . or the Rhine which is thought to he one of the 
fmest in Europe, as is liken i*e the euth-dr.u church, whose tower is the handsomest 
in Germany, and the clock L greatly admired by ail travellers. Some look upon it 
as one cl iue wonder? of the world, and the steeple is allowed to he the highest iu 
Europe. r Ihc clock not only shows "ike hours of the day, but the motion of the mmi, 
moon, and stars. Among ether things there is an angel, which turns an hour glass 
every hour ; and the I C apostles proclaim noon, bv each of them striking g blow with 
a hammer on the bell. There is likewise a cock, which is a piece of clock-work, that 
crows every hour. There are 700 steps up to the tower or steeple, it being .>00 h i t 
high. It was a free imperial city; but the king of Franco became master of it iu 
at.d greatly augmented the fortifications, though before it had as many cannon o> tin re 
me days in the year. The inhabitants were formerly protestants, and carried on tt 
great trade ; but most of them have been obliged to embrace the Romish superstition, 
though there is stiil a sort of toleration. Such was Strasburg before the French nvi- 
lution ; what it is now we shall hereafter inquire. It is seated on the river 111, 
55 miles north ol Basil, 1 12 south- west of Mentz, and 0.5.5 cast of Paris, 

Burgundy is bounded on the north bv Champagne ; on the east bv Italv and Tranche 
Lcmptc ; on the south by Dauphine and Lyonois ; and on tire west by several of the 
sub-divisions of Otltauois. It produces abundance of excellent wine. Dijon, it« capi- 
tal, is an antient and handsome town, containing about OO.OhO inhabitant:.. The streets 
are broad, well paved, and ad wned v.i'h many hue buildings. 

Auxcrre is wcil situated ior trade with Paris. Tire episcopal palace is one of the 
finest in Prance, and the churches are beautiful. Autur i> temnrknble for its ruins. 

I he stones of its antient walls are so closely united tliut they would stein to be one 
entire mass cut out of the solid rock. litre me the remains of time smtient tcmplrs, 

one of winch is dedicated to Janus, and another to Diana. Here arc likewise a theatiu 
and a pyramid; which last is probably a tomb ; it stands in a place called the I*, eld of 
urns, because several urns have been found there 
great beauty. 

Ly minis, a large province of France, bounded on the north by Burgundy ; on tnc 
east by Dauphiny ; on the south by Languedoc ; and on the west by Orleanois. It 
comprehends Lower Lyonois, Beaujolois, Ativerane, Ilourbonnois, Marche, and 
lurez; and r. produces corn, wine, fruits, and more especially excellent chcsmits. 
The principal livers are the Soane, the Rhone, and the Loire. Lyons is thc # capital 
town. ■’ 

. Lyons, a large, rich, handsome, antient, and famous town of France, being the 


I fere are also tw o antique gates of 

O 
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most considerable in the kingdom, next to Paris, with an archbishop’s see, an academy 
of sciences settled here in 1736. It is seated in the centre of Europe, on the confluence 
of the rivers Rhone and Scan : on the side of it are two high mountain* ; and the 
mountain of St. Sebastian serves as a bulwark against tbe north winds, which often blow 
here with great violence. It contains about 150,000 inhabitants ; and the ^houses in 
general are high and well built. It has six gates, and os many suburbs. The town- 
house, the arsenal, the amphitheatre built by the antient Romans, the hospital, and 
the numerous palaces, are worthy of a traveller’s attention. The cathedral is a supeib 
rti ueiure, and the cunons that compose the chapter were all persons of distinction. 

It is a place of very gnat trade, which is extended iwt only through 1 1 ance, but to 
Jl.dy, Switzeilund, and Spain ; and there arc four celebrated lairs every year, which 
are 7ro< pic: bv m vat numbers of people It derives vast advantages from the river 
it sands upon ; and is situated in E. Lou. 4 55, A. Lat. 45 40. 

Clermont, the chief town in Auv-rgm:, is : :h and populous. Here is a bridge whictr 
they pr« tend to bo funned by the . cirnyiug quality of a fountain. Momins, in Bour- 
bonnois, has a good trade in Cithry. 

Orlcanois is a vtiv large produce; comprehending Orleanois proper, Maine and 
Perche, Tourainc, ’Anjou. Angoumai', Aunis, and Nevtrnois.* It is bounded 

on the north by Normandy aim the nie ot Ituiicc ; on ti*e east by Champagne aud 
Burgundy ; on the south by I.-oikus and Guieune ; on the west by Bietagne and 

the ocean. t • 

Oileunois derives great advantages for internal trade from the river J-oire and twe 
canals drawn thence. The city of Orleans stands about £0 leagues south of Paris, on 
the northern bank of the Loire ; across which, Mr. Wraxall says, there is an elegant 
bridge of nine arches ; the entrance by which is exceedingly r.uMo and striking, the 
street wliich lead- t’.vnn it being composed of most elegant modern builumgs. In gene- 
ral, however, excepting this street, it is very meanly built; the streets are narrow, 
and the inhabitants in general poor. It is surrounded with wails, and for tilled ,with 
40 town,-. The streets almost all terminate at the quay fur the convenience of trade. 
It is a place uf considerable magnitude; and, before tbe revolution, oad several infciiur 
courts of justice, ami an university ot no great repute. It was a»*o a bishops^ see, 
ami the cathedral is a most supcib Gothic structure, and the lmcsl sttrplc in Franct, 
till it was damaged in the time of the civil wars. Tht re are £C parishes in it, and a 
great uam her of churches, some ot which were collegiate, and religious houses. Ihc.^ 
is also a public walk, planted with several rows ol ttccs; and there used to be some 
sugar bakers ; a manufacture of stockings and sheen-skins ; a seminary in which divinity 
was taught ; a great trade in brandy, wine, spice.*, and several wnnnfactuics, wh«*..i, 
with many other commodities, used to bo conveyed to Paris by mean* of the Loire, and 
the canal which takes its name from the city. The canal begins about two nnios above 
the city; is near 1 8 leagues in length ; and terminates on the Loire, which tails into 
the Seine. The environs of Orleans, more especially in the province of Solognc, to 
the south of the Loire, arc very agreeable. It is in general a level country, covered. 
Yol. IL I 
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with com and vines. To the north of the city is a forest, the largest in the whole Mug* 
dorn. Before the revolution it belonged to the duke of Orleans, to whom the timber 
felled in it, one year with another, brought about 100,000 livres. Evor since the year 
1344 this city has been a dukedom and peerage, and usually an appendage of some 
prince of the blood. The bishop w as fuiTVngnn to the archbishop of Paris, and hud a 
revenue of £4,000 livres, out of which his tax to Rome was 2000 florins. A new bishop, 
it is said, on the first day of bis coining, had the privilege of releasing all the prisoners 
in it except those committed for high treason. In the street leading from the bridge 
stands the celebrated monument where (..'iiailes VII. and Joan of Arc, the maid of 
Orleans, are represented on their knees before the body ot our Saviour, who lies extended 
on the lap of the Virgin. It was erected by order of that monarch in 1748, to per- 
petuate his victories over the English, and their expulsion from bis dominions. All the 
figures are in iron. The king appears hare-headed, and by him lies his helmet, sur- 
mounted with a crown. Opposite to him is the maid herself, in the same attitude of 
grateful devotion to heaven. It is a most preeious and invaluable historical monument. 
^ Mans is an antient, large, and populous city ; famous for its wax and stufiV. 

‘ Angers was formerly a town of great magnificence; which is evinced by the wall, 
fosses, end ditches which still subsist. In its cathedral, a very venerable and singular 
structure, lies interred Margaret, queen to Henry VI. of England. All the houses of 
Angers are covered with slate, which circumstance has gained it the appellation o! the 
black city. 

The petty province of Tonraiuc is so pleasant and fiuitful as to be called the garden 
of Trance. 

Saumar is a smalt town that commanded the passage of the Loire, and was therefore 
an important object to contending parties. 

Poictou is fertile in corn, wine and cattle. Poioticrs is a large town with many 
Roman antiquities ; particularly an amphitheatre and a triumphal arch. 

Aunis has the advantage of several ports, and its salt marshes produce the best sail in 
Europe. 

Rochelle, the capital of Aunis, has a very safe and commodious harbour ; which, 
though it does not admit vessels of any considerable burden, is yet well calculated for 
trade. *' It may be divided,” says Mr. Wraxal, “ into three parts; the bason, which 
is the innermost of these, is only a quarter of u mile in circumference ; and at the en- 
trance are two very noble Gothic towers, called the lour de St. Nicholas, «oml the 
Tour de la Chaine. They are now in a state of decay, but were autiently designed to 
protect the town and harbour. Without these towers is the Avant Port, extending more 
than a league, and bounded by two points of land to the north and south. Beyond all 
is the road whe*e the largest ships usually anchor, protected from the south-west winds 
by the islands of Re, Oleron, and Aix. 

Rochefort is a handsome and considerable town of France, in the territory of Aunis. 
It was constructed by Lewis XIV. and is built in the midst of marshes expressly drained 
for that purpose ; tod tUM_evinced the utility of the project, fer as a port it soon be, 
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came (ts nccessary and important to the crown of France as Brest or Toulon. It has a 
department of the marine, and has large magagindk of naval stores. There is also one 
of the finest halls of arms in the kingdom, and a great many workmen employed' in 
making them ; there are also.forges for anchors, and work-houses for ship carpenters, 
who arc employed in every thing that relates to the fitting out of ships that come within 
the compass of their province. They likewise cast great guns here ; and have artists, 
whose employment is sculpture and painting. There are also stocks for building men 
of war, rope-walks, magazines of provisions, and powder, a manufactory of sail-clotli, 
an hospital for saitors, and proper places to clean the ships. Add to these the houses 
of the intcndnnt, the square of the Capuchins, and the superb structure which contains 
lodgings for dOO marine guards, where they arc taught the business and exercises belong- 
ing to stamen and officers who go on board the men of war. 

Beside the usual number of workmen which were employed at Rochefort during the 
monarchy, which amounted to about 900, there were about 6'GO galley slaves occupied 
iti the most painful and laborious branches of service. The town ' is situated on the 
river Charchte, about five leagues from its mouth, and was fortified by Lewis XIV. at the 
time he constructed it ; but its situation is at so considerable a distance from the sea 
as to render it sufficiently secure from any attack, and they have therefore closed up the 
battlements, and neglected the fortifications. The town is laid out with gicat beauty 
and elegance. The streets are all very broad and straight, extending through the whole 
place from side to side ; b‘ut the buildings do not correspond with them in this respect, 
as they are mostly low andwhrcgular. 

Soissons, formerly the capital of a kingdom, is seated in a very pleasant and fertile 
valley on the Aisnc. The environs are charming, but the Streets are narrow and the 
houses ill built ; contains ubout 12,000 inhabitants. 

Ltion stands on a mountain ; its principal trade is in wine. 

Versailles stands 10 miles south-west of Paris It contains 60,000 inhabitants, though 
in the reign of Lewis XI1J. it was only a small village. 

Louis XIV. built a magnificent palace here, which was the usual residence of the 
kings of France. The buildings and gardens ore adorned witu a vast number of statues, 
done by the greatest masters, and the water-works arc all worthy of admiration. The 
great gallery is thought to be ns curious a piece of workmanship of that kind, as any in 
the world ; nor is the chapel less to be admired for its fine architecture and ornaments. 
The gardens, with the park, are five miles in circumference, and surrounded by walls. 
There arc three fine avenues to Versailles; oue of which is the common road to Puns, 
the other comes from Scaux, and the third from St. Cloud. 

The nntient city of Noyon is of a moderate size, and has a considerable trade to Paris 
in wheat and oats. They have also manufactories ol linen cloths, lawns, and tanned 
leather. 

The principal buildings are the episcopal, a cloister where the canons of the cathe- 
dral dwell, and the town-house. The latter is regularly built in a large . square, in the 
middle of which is u fountain, where the water conveyed to it from the neighbouring 
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mountain, runs continually through three conduits, and is received in a large bason built 
ot‘ very hard stone. They ha\jc also many other fountains, several market-places, and 
two public gardens. 

Ncyon is remarkable for the birth of John Calvin. 

Fontainbleau, which is seated in the midst qf a forest, is remarkable for its fine palace, 
in which the kings of France used to lodge when they went a hunting. 

ikv.uvis carries on a good trade in beautiful tapestry. Its cathedral is much admired 
for its line architecture, and contains a great number of relies, and a library of curious 

Looks. 


Picardy is generally a level country ; and produces wine, fruits of all kinds, plenty of 
corn, and great quantities of hay ; it has also turf, and some pit-coal, but not so y<’<>d as 
that of England, iieiv are bred main thousand colts, which are Bftcrwii d$ turned !oo?e 

* a* 

in the pastures of Normandy, and sold for Norman horses. In this province aic made 
beautiful silk stuffs, woollen stutfs, coarse linen, lawn, and soap. 

The principal town, .Amiens, is a large handsome city, surrounded with walls and ram- 
parts, well planted with trees. The river Somme enters the city by three diff£i< nt chan- 
nels, under as many bridgss ; and these channels, after washing the town, nud being ap- 
plied to the uses of several manufactories, unite at the other end by the budge of St. 
Michael. .^The houses are well built, the streets spacious, and the cathedral beautiful, 
particularly the nave. 

Calais, a strong town of France, in Lower Picardy, w ith a 'citadel and fortified har- 
bour. It is built in the form of a triangle, one side of whiclwis tovrards the sea. The 
citadel is as large as the town, and has but one entrance. It is a trading place, with 
handsome streets, and several churches and monasteries ; the number of inhabitants is 
reckoned to be 4000. 

Calais was taken by Edward III. in 1347- Hither he marched his victorious army 
from Crescy, and invested the town on the Sth of September, llut finding that it could 
not be taken by force, without the destruction of great multitudes of his men, lie turned 
the siege into a blockade ; and having made stiong entrenchments to secure his army 
from the enemy, huts to procure them shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and 
stationed a fleet before the harbour to prevent- the introduction of provisions, he rc-olvcd 
to wait with patience till the place fell into his hands by famine. The besieged, discov- 
ering his intention, turned 17 CO women, children, and old people out of the town, to save 
their provisions ; and Edward Lad the goodness, after entertaining them with a dinner, 
and giving them two pence a- piece, to suffer them to pass. The garrison and inhabitants 
of Calais having at length consumed all their provisions, and even eaten all the horses, 
dogs, cats, and vermin in the place, the governor, John de Vienne, appeared upon the 
walls, and offcied to capitulate. Edward, greatly incensed at their obstinate resistance, 
which had detained hitd eleven months wider their walls, at an immense expencc both 
of men and money, sent f ir Walter Manny, an illustrious knight, to acquaint the gover- 
nor, that he would grant them no terms ; but that they must surrender at discretion. At 
length, however, at the spirited remonstrance) of the governor, and the persuasions of 
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sir Walter Manny, Edward consented to grant their lives to all the garrison and inha- 
bitants, except six of the principal burghers, who should deliver to him the keys of the 
city, with ropes about their necks. When these terms were made known to the city of 
Calais, they were plunged into the deepest distress ; and after all the miseries they had suf- 
fered, they could >not think without horror of giving up six of their fellow-citizens to certain 
death. In this extremity, when the whole people were drowned in tears, and uncertain 
what to do, Eustace de Pierre, one of the richest merchants in the place, stepped forth, 
and voluntarily offered himself to be one of these six devoted victims, iiis example was 
soon imitated Ity other five of the most wealthy citizens. These true patriots, bare-footed 
and hmc*he<t(i< d, with ropes about their neexs, were attended to the gates by the whole 
inhabitant, w «th tears, blessings, and prayers for their safety. When they were brought 
into Ed« aid f> i-iesonce, they laid the key* of the city at his feet, and falling on their 
knees implored hi.- mercy in such moving strains, that all the noble spectators melted into 
tears. The kings resentment was so strung for the many toils and losses he had suffered 
in this tedious siege, that he was in some danger of forgetting his usual humanity ; when 
the queen falling upon her knees before him,* earnestly begged and obtained their lives. 

. This great and good princess conducted these virtuous citizens, whose lives she bad saved, 
to her own apartment, entertained them honourably, and dismissed them with presents. 
Edward took possession of Caluis August 4th ; in order to secure a conquest of so great 
importance, and which had cost hirn so dear, he found it necessary to turn out all the 
antient inhabitants, who had discovered so strong an attachment to their native prince, 
and to people it with English. 

Calais remained in subjection to England till the reign cf queen Mary, when it w as 
retaken by the duke of Guise. This general began the enterpiuc by ordering the pri- 
vateers of Normandy and Bretagne to cruise in the channel, more especially in the very 
straits of Calais : lie then detached the duke of Nevers, with a comiderablc army, 
towards the country of Luxemburg : a motion which drew the attention oi tho Spaniards 
that way : when all things were ready he procured on application faun the peopled’ 
Bolougue, for a body of troops to secure them against the incursions «»f the Spaniards , 
he sent a strong detachment at their request, which was followed t y another, umut 
colour of supporting them, then repaired thither in person, secure that his officers wouhi 
follow Ids instructions ; and thus on the fust day of the new year, f 5 A 7 , Calais was in- 
vested. He immediately attacked fort St. Agatha, which the garmou quitted, and rt - 
tired into the fort uf Nieujai, which, together with the llisbank, the besiegers attacked at 
the same time, granted good terms to the officer who commanded in th^ former, but 
obliged the garrison of the latter to surrender prisoners' of war. By the e means he 
opened a communication with the sea ; and having received from or. hoard the mips an 
immense quantity of hurdles, ids infantry, by the help of them, passed the morasses that 
lie round the town, lie then made a false attack at the water-gate, which drew the at- 
tention of tho garrison, who fatigued- themselves exceedingly in making entrenchments 
behind the breach ; but when they had finished their work, he began to fire upon the 
dastio, where the walls were very old, and had been neglected on account of the breadth 
l tr r. n. K 
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of the ditch which was also verydeep when the tide was in but a great breach befog 
made, -the duke caused it to be attacked in the night* and during the ebb, the soldiers 
passing almost up to the shoulders. The place was easily carried, though the governor 
made three vigorous attacks before the break of day, in order to dislodge them ; hut 
the French, though they lost a considerable number oftrten, kept their post. 

The governor then saw that it w as impracticable to defend the place any longer, and 
therefore made the best terms for himsclt ■ that he could obtain ; which, however, were 
not very good : and thus in ci^ht da\s the duke of Guise recovered a fortress which 
caused the victorious Edward III. n whole year's siege, atld which bad been notr glQ 
years in the possession of the English, without so much us a single attempt to retake 
it. 

There ore very' different accounts given of this matter, dome English historians sav, 
that king Philip penetrated the design of the French upon this fortress, gave notice of 
it in England, and offered to take the defence of it upon himself; hut that this, out of 
jealousy, was refused, it being believed to be only an artifice to get a place of such 
consequence into his own hands. The truth*of the matter seems to be this : the strength 
of Calais consisted in its situation and out-works, which required a very numerous gar- 
rison ; but this being attended with a very large expcnce, the best part of the ti oops 
bad heeu sent to join Philip's army, so that the governor had not above 500 men, and 
there were not more than 250 of the townsmen able to bear arms. As to ammunitions, 
artillery, and provisions, the French found there abundance ; but with so slender a 
garrison, that it was impossible to moke a better defence ; and therefore, when the lord 
Wentworth, who was governor, and whom the French call lord Dumfort, was tried by 
his peers for the loss of this place, he was acquitted. The duke obliged all the English 
inhabitants to quit Calais ; and bestowed the government of it upon des Term's, who 
was soon after made a marshal of France. 

The fortifications of Calais are good ; but its greatest strength if Us situation among 
the marshes, which may be overflowed at the approach of an enemy. The harbour is 
not so good as formerly, nor will it admit vessels of* any great burden. In times ot 
peace, there are packet-boats going backward and forward twice a week from Dover to 
Calais, which is 21 miles distant. E. Lon. 2° ff, N. Lat. 50° 5ff. 

Boulogne, has usually many English aqd Scotch inhabitants. It is divided into the 
Upper . and Lower towns. *Tbe former is strong both by nature and art ; the latter is 
surrounded only by a single wall. The harbour is defended a mole. 

Abbeville is a well fortified town, *tbat has never yet been taken, ami is therefore 
called the Maiden town. It is pretty well peopled ; and famous for its woollen manu- 
factory. 

Pcronne is well fortified, and Gu$e has a strong^ castle. 

Normandy abounds with every thing but wine, and this defect is supplied by cyder 
and perry. There are vast meadows, fat pastures, and the sea yields plenty of fish. It 
contains iron, copper, and a great number of rivers and harbours. It carries on a va*t 
trade, is very nonutous, and contains vast numbers of towns and villages. 
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/. Rouen, theca[titalof\Nbmand^fo &n archbishop's see, a parliament, a mint, 
a handsome college, an academy, two- aUbeyi, aad fin oid castle. It is seven nuics iu 
circumference; and surrounded i by six suburbs'; and contained, before the revolution, 
35 parishes, and 24 convents for. men and womw. 

The metropolitan church has e very handsome front, on which arc two lofty steeples, 
whence there is a fine view of the town and country. The great bell is 13 feet high amt 
1 Hn diameter. The church of the Benedictine abbey is much admired by travellers. 
The parliament house is adorned with beautiful tapestry and line pictures. There ere 
a great number of fountains, (hough the houses arc ordinary ; but the walk upon the 
quay is very pleasant, and there are 13 gates from thence into the city. Tin.* number of 
the inhabitants is about 60,000 ; and they have several woollen manufactures. It 
is seated on the river Seine ; and the tide rises so high that vessels of 200 tons may 
come up to the quay; but one of the greatest curiosities is the bridge, of 2/0 paces in 
length, supported by boats, and consequently is higher or lower according to the tide. 
It is paved ; and there are ways for foot passengers on each side, with benches to sit 
upon ; and coaches may pass over it at any hour of the day or night. It is often called 
Roan by English historians ; and is 30 miles south-west of Amiens, and 70 north-west of 
Fans 

Though large and enriched by commerce, Rouen is not an elegant place. The 
streets arc almost all narrow^ crooked, and dirty, the buildings old and irregular. It was 
fortified by St. Lewis in 1253, but the walls are now demolished. The environs, more 
peculiarly the hills which overlook the Seine, arc wonderfully agreeable, and covered with 
magnificent villas. E. Lon. 1° 10', N. Lat. *49° 2(7. 

Alcuemi is a large handsome town, surrounded with good walls, and flanked with 
towers, The castle was formerly a place of great consequence, and has held out seve- 
ral sieges. It is seeded on the river Sartc, in a vast open plain, and has near it quar- 
ries of stone for buiming. \ 

Baycux has a fine cathedra!, whose front and three # steeples are said to be the best 
in France. * # 

c’acn, the capital of Lower Normandy, is celebrated for the royal square, which is 
said to be the most beautiful in all the province. In the middle cf it is a statue of Lewis 
XIV. in a Roman habit, standing on a marble pedestal. 

The other considerable places in Normandy are Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Cherbourg, 
Lisieux, Evreux, Valognei, and Avranches.. . 

Encompassed by the ocean on three sides, and bounded on the other hy Normandy 
nmlOrlcanois, the province of Bretagne contains several of the best sea-ports in France, 
'hml has afforded shelter to a body of malcontents, who threatened the existence of the 
idte republican government. 

The capital of the province is Rennes, which, before the d evolution, bad a bishop’s 
see, two abbeys, a parliament, and a uimt It is very populous ; the houses are six 
or seven stories high, and the .’suburbs of longer extent than the town itself. The cathe- 
dral is large, and the parliament-house a handsome structure. The great square be- 
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longing to it is surrounded with handsome houses; 
temple, which now contains the town-clock. It 
divides it into two parts, and was antientfy $rtified, hut the wall* are oow in ruins, 
mad the ditch nearly /Wed up. . * _ 

Nantes bad al'O a bishop's see, a university, and a mint It is one of the most con- 
sult: able places .Y. the kingdom ; contains the richest merchants, and was formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Bretagne, where they built a very strong castle on the aide 
of the river aui which is strongly iVitificd. There- are several parishes, and a great 
many religious house**, and the cathedral contains the tombs of the autidnt dukes. 


,^Src is^TOwer, ’formerly a pagan 
’’Hi seated op the river VjJiame, which 


There are several tine bridges over the river Loire, which is navigable. . The suburbs ore 
so large, on account of the number of people tint come from all parts to settle here, that 
they exceed the city. The Spaniards trade here with wine,* fine wool, iron, silk, oil, 
oranges, and lemons ; and they carry back cloth, stuffs, corn, and hard-ware. The 
Dutch send salt-fish; and all softs of spices, and in return have wine* and; brandy. The 
Swedes bring copper: and the English lead, tin, and pit-coal. It was in this place 
that Henry IV. promulgated the famous edict in 1508 , called the edict of Nantes, and 
which was revoked in 1585. Nantes was anticntly, like almost e$ery considerable city 
in Europe, very strongly fortified. Peter dc l)reux, one of the dukts of Bretagne sur- 
rounded it with walls, which have only been demolished within these few years. The 
bridge is an object of curiosity. It is near a mile and a half iu length, being continued 
across all the little islands in the Loire, from north to south. The territory oT Nantes 
lies on both sides of the Loire, and feeds a great number of cattle. 

; Brest is a maritime town of France, in Lower Brittany, seated op the declivity of 
a hill on the side of its port, which is the largest in the kingdom, and will hold <50 0 ships 


at a time. There is an arsenal with sen stores, which was placed there on account of 
its nearness to tbe'wbo-.k, mines of iron; and other things proper -for the building of 
ships. The entrance into the port is guarded by a strong castle sealed on a rock, 'which 
cannot be attempted on the sea side, because it is craggy, and is defended on the land 
side by a -large ditch"and other fortifications. The streets of Brest are very narrow, ^ ill 
contrived, few in number, and have alt a descent. A great quay surrounds, this side 
of the port, which i* above a mile In length, and 200 paces broad ; and there are magazines 
on the quay, full of alf foreign merchandizes. 

Dol, Dinaat, Brienne, Quimper, and Vanncs, are considerable towns in this 
province.*- ‘ ' '»• 


Mato stands on airock’ called the island of St. Aaron, surrounded by tho .«caat high 
water, which is nbw joined to the continent by means of a sort of causey or dyke, near 
a mile ionj^ called 'the Si Hon, Which has been often damaged by storms, and wat 
almost quite ruiued iu the year lVsO. At the end of this causey next tlip ’ towq, b '• 
castle flanked with large towers, a good ditch, and a large/ bastion. TlmcUyricariy 
covers the wholesarface of the island, and is of an oblong form, surrounded with a 
strong rampart, on which there is a number of cannon. There i< always ra it a good 
garrison. The cathedral church is dedicated to St, Vincent* and stands in this square 
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of life same name, as do also the town-house and the episcopal palace. There are some 
other squares in the place, hut less remarkable ; and as to the streets, except two or 
three they are all very narrow. There being nb springs of fresh water in St. Malo, the 
inhabitants are at great pains to convey the rain, which falls on the roots of their house?, 
into cisterns ; and of this they obtain enough for all family uses. There is only cue 
parish-church in the town, though it contains between 9 and 10,000 inhabitants ; l-.t 
there were several convents of monks and nuns, and a general hospital. The tw o ent; turns 
into the harbour arc defended by several forts, such as that of the Conchal ; cJf the great 
and the little bay ; the forts of Isle-Relviurs, Sezembrc, Rotcneuf ; the castle of Lat»«r, 
and Fort-Royal. There are several little bales near the harbour, the most considerable 
whereof is that of St. Seeembre, which is near a quarter of a league in circumference, 
which serve as so many out-works to the fortifications of the city, and are useful as bul- 
warks, by breaking the violence of the waves, which otherwise would beat with great 
force against the walls of the city. At the end of the causey, next the continent, stands 
the suburb of St. Servant, large and well built. Here the merchants have their houses 
and store-houises. Here is the duck-vard ; and a secure harbour is formed bv the river 
Ranee, where ships of great burden cau ride at anchor very near the houses. The har- 
bour is one of the best in the kingdom, and most frequented by merchants-ships ; but it is 
of very difficult and dangerous access on account of the rocks which lie round it. The. 
town of St. Malo is exceedingly well situated for trade*; and accordingly in this respect, 
•t has succeeded beyond most towns in France. It maintains a trade with England, 
Holland and Spain. The commerce of Spain is of all the most considerable, and most 
profitable to the inhabitants of St. Malo, the ships of the Molonins being frequently em- 
ployed as register ships by the Spaniards, to carry out the rich cargoes to Ptru and Mex- 
ico, and bring home treasure and plate from America. The inhabitants of St. Malo carry 
«‘>n also a considerable tradtof dry and salted cod to Newfoundland. Tiny send lo this 
fishery a good many vessels from 100 to 300 tons burden, with salt for the fish, and pjo- 
visions for subsisting the crews. They carry their fish to Italy, Spain, and some to 
Bourdciuix and Bayonne, and bring home the returns in baits, soap, oil, &c. wou .i 
are disposed of to great advantage at Nantz. St. Malo is tin capital of the bishopric «.i 
that name, which is of considerable extent ; and the soil about it produces most kinds of 
grain and fruits in 'great abundance. The most remarkable towns in the district end 
diocese ofSt. Malo, are St. Scrvnnd, Cancelle, Chateau, Ncuf, Diniun, Tintiniac, Com- 
bourg, Montfort, llreal, Ciucr, Ploermcl, Josselin, kc. 

(juienne is a large province of France, consisting of many districts, and divided into 
two parts by the Ciarronno ; (iuienne which lies on the north of that river, and Gascony 
on the south ; to the former is attached Litnosin, and to the latter Beanie. 

North of the Garronne are the following towns, Perigueux, Sarlat, Cuhors,* A gen, 
Rhodes, Milhaud, Vabres, Limoges, Tulles, and -Salutes. 

Perigueux is remarkable for the ruins of a temple of Ventrs, and of an amphitheatre. 
The neighbouring country abounds in iron-mines, and the air is pure and healthy. 

. Von. U. L 
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Cabot s is well fortified and partly erected on a rock. The principal street is narrow, 
and terminates in the market-place, in which is the town-house, 

Agcn is a rich, handsome, and antient city, in a very agreeable country, on the banka 
of the Garonne. The manufactories here carried on, are table-linen, cambists, serges, 
and sail-cloth. Prunes here form a considerable object of Commerce, the Dutch taking 
great quantitics"of them for long voyages. 

Limosin abounds in forests of chesnut trees, and contains mines of lead, copper, tin. 
and iron ; hut the principal trade consists in cattle anil horses. 

I.imogcs is an antient and very con.-mU ruble trading town. 

'Tulles is erected paitly on u mountain, and partly below it, in a country full of moun- 
tains and precipices. 

Saintc-s is a large and antient town with several monuments of antiquity, of which 
the most famous arc an amphitheatre, aqueducts, and a triumphal arch on the bridge 
over the Charente. 


On the south of the Garonne are Bourdeaux, Bazas, D'Ags, Bayonne, St. Sever, Aire, 
Lcituurc, Condom, Audi, Tarbes, St. Bertrand, Lizicr, Louibiz ; and in Bearn, l’au, 
Lescar, Olorcn. 

Bourdcaux is an antient maritime city, one of the first in France for riches and 
beauty. It is seated on the Garonne, by the side of which liver is a large quay, ami .■»•» 
the tide flows here four yards perpendicular, large vessels come up to the town. 'Jo* 
inhabitants arc about 100,000, their trade is very extensive, and they slop annual:/ 
i 00.000 tons of wine and brandy. 

Bayonne is a small compact city, noted for hams and chocolate. The entrance ot th. 
harbour is difficult, but ships when they have entered find sate riding. 

Auch stands on the summit of a hill, at the foot of which runs the (Jen. A few yen’s 
ago it was ill built,* .but of late it has been adorned with many beautiful structures. 
They have manufactories of velvets, serges, crapes, hats, and leather. 

'Tarbes is a populous town, with elegant public buildings. 

Pau is a large ill built town. 

Languedoc is bounded on the north by Lyonois, on the cast by Dauphino ami Pro- 
vence, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the west l»v Gascony. 'Inc clergy 
were here more numerous than any where else in Franco, tin: re being in this province 
three archbishops and 20 bishops. Languedoc is divided into the Upper and Lower. 
It is in general a pleasant country, fertile in corn, fruits and excellent wine, and the 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade. Here are produced many cm ions jncdiciuul 
plants, a great deal of kelp, and on the heaths a "nod number of two kermes oak. Lon, 
marble, and turquois stone are also among the productions of Languedoc. 

The province is famous for the royal canal, which passes through it joining the Me- 
diterranean with the Atlantic. This canal was undertaken in > £>.'>(> and finished m ibV.t) ; 
tiie mathematician who undertook it, made a bason 40() yards long and 300 broad and 
seven feet deep, which is always kept foil of water, and may be Id out by mcam* of u 
sluice on the side of the Mediterranean, and another on the side of the Atlantic. 
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Tovilouic, the capital of Languedoc, is accounted the third city in France, being 
surpassed only by Paris and Lyons. Its population, is, however, inadeqiiatc to its extent, 
as, according to Mr. Neckar's calculation, it contains only 55,000 inhabitants. The 
nails of the city as well as those of the houses are built with brick. The town-house, 
a modern structure, forms a perfect square, 324 feet long and 65 high. '1 he principal 
front occupies an entire side of the grand square, lately called the Place Royal. In 
the groat hall, called the Hall of Illustrious Men, is the statue of the chevalier Isaurc, 
ami the busts of nil the great men to whom Toulouse lias given biitli. 

Communicating with the ocean on one side by the* river (.iarronne, and on the other 
with the Mediterranean by the canal of Languedoc, Toulouse might have been a very 
commercial city ; bat the taste of its inhabitants has been principally for literature. In 
const quencc of this predilection, here are two colleges, two public libraries, and three 
academies. 

Xarbonne is a mean and ruinous place, which makes pretensions to high antiquity, 
Let exhibits no marks of magnificence. It is particularly famous for its honey. 

Montpelier, one of the handsomest towns of France, and the most considerable in 
Languedoc, excepting Toulouse, is situated iti I*',. Lon. 4° CO’, NT. Lat. 45 e, 5s’. It hath 
a citadel, a bishop s see, an university, a royal academy of sciences, and a mint. This 
town lias been long famous for a suiuln iocs air and skilful physicians. In reality the 
air may he salutary in eatarrhous consumptions from it? dryness and elasticity; but it 
is too sharp in case <f pulmonary impustlmmes. T he climate, acco: ding to some late 
travellers, is so much altered lor the worse, that the inhabitants themselves scaice know 
it to Ire tiie same : it has been changing many vears, and everv vcai becomes worse and 
v.oisc. It has been known to rain- for almost three months without iuief mission : and 
at intervals such thick stinking fogs, as. nothing but the banks of Newfoundland could 
equal ; and several times, for two or three days on a stretch, the sky is so heavily loaded, 
that neither the sun, moon, nor stars tv. a be seen. In summer it is so insutferabiy hot 
that till the cool of the evening there is no stirring out. Its situation, though on an 
eminence, never could be healthy ; as betwen it and the Mediterranean, which is 
about three leagues distant, it is one continued marsh and swamp, ever covered with 
noxious vapours, which, when the sea-breeze sets in, blows directly on the town and tiic 
country adjacent ; of the sad effects *of which, its unhealthy inhabitants, with their yellow 
meagre looks, are the most convincing proofs. 

The town 1ms nothing curious to induce a stranger to stay longer in it than three or 
four days, exccpt.be arrives there about Christmas.; at which time it i$ very gay, as all 
the nobility of Languedoc meet there at that time to settle the affairs of the province, 
though it is not the capital, but esteemed nearly the centre. The people in trade are 
reputed by the French themselves, to be the greatest extortioners, and s^c not to let a 
penny escape them, be the means to come at it ever so unjust: ns an instance, they 
had the conscience to charge an English sea officer, that died there, SOOlivrcs ft 2 guineas 
and a half) for eight days lodging. 

This city stands upon a rising ground fronting the Mediterranean, which is about 
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three leagues to the southward : on the other side is an agreeable plain, extending about 
the safne distance towards the mountains of the Cevetincs. it is reckoned well built, 
and what the French call bien perefce, yet the streets arc in general narrow and the 
houses dark. The inhabitants are supposed to amount to 40,000 : they are sociable, 
gay, and good tempered, and they trade very much in. wine, cordials, oil, verdigris*, 
and salt-petrc. They have several manufactories in silk and woollen goods. There 
are many protestants here and at Nismes. The markets are well supplied with &»!>, 
poultry, butchers' meat, and game, at reasonable rates. The wine of the country is 
strong and harsh : Burgundy is clear, and so is the sweet wine of Frontiguan, though 
made in the neighbourhood of Cette. Liquors of Various sorts are compounded and 
distilled at Montpelier. The environs are extremely pleasant, having on one side La 
Pi ace de Peyron, which forms a fine terrace. From thence, on a clear day, may be seen 
to the eastward the Alps, which form the frontiers of Italy ; to the south-west the 
Pyrenean mountains, which form those of Spain, each esteemed 50 leagues distant : and 
to the south-ward a most extensive view of the Mediterranean. Not far from thence is 
a noble aqueduct, built like two bridges one above the other ; by this water is brought 
from a mountain at tyree leagues distance, into two basons in a small elegant temple at 
the west end of tbc place ; and the king's garden, where on certain days public lectures 
are held on botany. On the other side of the town is the esplanade, n beautiful walk, 
bordered on each side by olive trees, from whence there is a pleasing prospect of the 
sea and the country adjacent to the town; near which is the citadel, a place of no 
strength, though well walled in, as it is commanded by several rising grounds, anti has 
only. a dry ditch. There are commonly kept there four battalions of 'nfautrv. 

Carcassone is celebrated in the history of the Albigenses. 

Panders is a handsome town on the river Arrege. 

- Foix has a manufacture of coarse woollen cloths, and some copper works, that meta! 
being a considerable object of commerce. 

Aiet is remarkable for its baths*, and for grains of gold and silver found in the stream 
which runs from the Pyrenees, at the foot of which it stands, and from which tire Romans 
formerly dugigold. 

Alby is an ancient town. In the environs arc hi’ant'ful walks, and the adjacent coun- 
try is very fertile, producing various kinds of grain, cle client wines, flax, hemp, saffron, 
aniseed, and wood. Here are also manufactories of stockings, shalloons, and coarse 
woollens. 

- Nismes is an ancient and nourishing town. It has such a number. of manufactories 
of doth of gold and silk, and of stuffs, formerly know by the name of serge of Nismes, 
as exceeds that of ail the rest of the province. There are several monuments of anti- 
quity, of which the amphitheatre is the principal, built by the Romans. The Maisou 
Quarrce, or the Square House is a piece of architecture of the Corinthian order, nnd 
one of the finest in the world. 'The temple of Diana is in part gone to ruin. It was 
taken by the English in 1417- The inhabitants were aH Calvinists; but Louis XIV 
demolished their church in 1685, and built a castle to keep them in awe. It is seated- 




in a delightful plain, nboundihg m Vine, oil, game, and cattle. It contains a great 
number of venerable relies of liftman antiquity and grandeur, for which it i» remarkable, 
and for its delitrltiM! situation. " • ‘ ■ 

Port St. Esprit derives its name from one of the finest bridges in France. It is over 
the liver Jlhive, is 840 yards long, arid has 26 arches, livery |br is pierced with an 
aperture in order to facilitate the'passage of the water when. the river is high. 

l r ze$ abounds in com, cattle, and excellent wine ; as well as oil and silk. 

Yjvcms is an old little tdwn^ seated .among rocks, on one of which the cathedral is 
• built. 

Puy has manufactories of lace and silk stuffs. 

At Monde ere manufactories of serges. The fountains of this city and one of the 
steeples of its cathedral, arc remarkable. 

Marseilles, a strong sea-port, and the richest town of Provence, in France. Here 
is a good harbour, where the French galleys are stationed; for it will not adsuit large 
men of war. The entrance of the harbour, which i$ extremely nairow ami surrounded 
by lofty mountains, protects and shelters vessels during the most violent storms. The 
port itself forms a delightful walk even in the middle of winter, as it is open to the 
southern sun, and crowded with vast numbers of people, not only of all European 
nations, but of Turks; Greeks, and natives of the coast of Barbary. The whole 
scene is one of -the most agreeable that can be imagined, if the chains of the galley slaves 
heard among the hum of business did Hot tincture it with the hateful idea of sla\ t ry. 
The galleys .themselves, useless and neglected, rot peaceably in their respective stath-r:* ; 
.and it is said that no others will ever be constructed to supply their place, as they have 
long ceased to be of any utility to the state, and scarcely even navijable-in severe wea- 
ther. Marseilles pretends to the most remote antiquity ; a colony of Phoeians, in ages 
unknown, having given it birth. It is divided into the Old. town and the New; which 
are separated by a street, bordered with trees on each side. The old town is onfc t^j 
the most ill built of any in Europe. The new has sprung up since the commencement" 
of the 18tb century, and has all that regularity, elegance, and convenience, which dis- 
tinguish the present 'times. It is said to contain 100,000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the most trading towns in [France. Without the walls is the castle of Notre Dame, 
which is very well fortified. It is a bishop’s sec, and there is a French academy ; it 
having been noted at all times for men of learning. 

In 1660, Lewis XIV. built the citadel and fort St.John, to keep the inhabitant- 1 i;> 
nwe because they pretended to be free. The Jesuits had a very fine observatory here ; 
and in the arsenal, built not long ago, there arc arms for 40,000 men. In the House 
of Discipline they weave gold, silver, and silk brocades. The drugs are brought thither 
from all parts of the world. ‘ 

Arles is , celebrated for its antiquities, both within and without the city. Those of 
which any temaftfe are now to be seen are the amphitheatre, the obelisk, the Etvsian 
fields, the sepulchres, columns with their capitals, busts, pedestals, aqueducts, with some 
remains of the capital/ and the temples of their gods. The other anticut monument 
yoiii., m 
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ire entirely destroyed. Under the amphitheatre/ in they found the statue or 

Venus, which was w orshipped by this city, and. has' since been curried off to Ver- 
sailles. It is. a master-piece which will be always admired by connoisseurs. 

The amphitheatre is one of the most reoiurkn^ of nnticjuity. lt was built 

jy the iloruans but the time is unknown^ though some soy by Julius Ctesor. It is of 
lit <wi! form ; and about 4.00 yards in circumference, and the front is 34 yards in 
leigbh Tire middle, called tire Arena, is 14? yards wide end 104 broad. The por- 
icos or piazzas are three stories, built with stone of a 'plt)dij^CH»s su8. Each of 
hem consist of 60 arches, which still remain j and>I^MV^k are of a surmising thick- 
less but gone to. decay. .y!& ■■■' • • * 

The Pagans burying place, called the ElysianFiclds, is without the city, upon an 
agreeable {nil, divided- into two parts. The first called Mouluires, has very few tombs, 
they having been broken to build the walls of gardens, which are made in that place. 
The second calted Eliscamp,* contains a great number. • 

Antibes is celebrated for the excellent fruit that grows in its territory. 

Toulon is a celebrated city and'sea-port. Its inhabitants are computed at 80,000. 
It is divided in the Old Quarter and the New Quarter. The first, which • is very ill 
built, has nothing remarkabte in it but the Roe aux Arbrcs, the Tree-street, which is a 
kind of mall, and the town-house; the gate;«£^ih»S is surrounded by a balcony, which is 
supported by two Termini, the master-pieces of theceiebrated Pujet. The new quarter, 
which forms as it were a second city, cOQtains,jlt^udes the magnificent works constructed 
m the reign of Lewis XIV. many fine housfi£?£|^ lined with trees, 

and serviug as a parade. TJ*e merchant s haveo alottg which extendia noble quay, oa 
which stands the town-house, is protected by twoirtoles, begun, by ifeiiry IV V . The new 
haven was constructed by Lewis XIV. as wereVhe fortfications of the city. In the front 
|>f this haven is an arsenal,* containing all the places necessary jfbr the construction and 
Ipfig but of vessels. The first object that appears is a ropeSwalk, entirely arcHed; ex- 
jphding as far fur the eye can retch, ahd built after the designs of Vatibsit ; here cables 
lire made, epd . above is a place for Ihe preparation of hemp. * MtrvfiSfaytiie'' is the 
armoury for muskets/ pistols, halberds, &c. In the park of artillery are cannons placed 
on piles, bombs, grenades, mortars,' and balls of various kinds, ranged in wonderful or- 
der. The long sail room, the fourtdery for cannon, the dock-yards, the basons, &c. ore 
all worthy of observation. Both the new and old port have , an outlet into the spacious 
outer road and barboui^ wMcb is surrounded by hills, and formed by nature almost cir- 
cular. It# 'circuit is qf*ery great extent, and the entrance is defemied on bhth sides by 
a fort with strong batteries. In a word. lhc basons, clocks, and ar«en«>|pt Toulon, 
warranted the remark of afore%>|rjwt ;yid»ed them in the late reign, H the king 
is greater therq 'is jtlhj ^only |f«romiie«ii for 

the re-ejcpmiatioQ of 'W’-jw-Enat wtea. ■ * ■ 

Daophine is bounded oirfhe ' Rhone, which separates ft /^ague- 

doc; on the sooth by Provence tei^byTtedmont'; ^ Uta‘ noftfcMP\Franct>« 
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In Some places it is very fertile ; and produces corn, wine, olives, woo.!, copperas, 
silk, crystal*, iron, and copper. But the greatest part of the province is haircn, 
and ‘the inhabitants ave obliged to go into other countries for subsistence. 

The mountains abound in simples, and«game of all sorts, and 'produce fir- trees pro- 
per for masts. 

The prirtcl|p;. towns mjo Grenoble, 

Briancon. 
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r-eiift) by the straits of Gibraltar, and on the west by * the Atlantic and the kingdom of 

P<r fn^al. 

Spain enjoys a pare and serene air, except daring the equinoctial rains; but in the 
summer the southern ‘province s sutler w iti» extreme heat, The refreshing breezes tint 
come from ti o different ridges of mountains are very beneficial to the inhabitants. In 
tl.-« provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Arragon. and Catulonn, the winter is frequently 
severe, The soil is very fertile, but its cultivation is neglected' : it yields where the 
requisite ^labour is bestowed, fine wheat, barley, saffron, honey, silk, sall-petrc, baril 
las, hemp, sugar-canes, lemons, oranges, citrons, almonds, and all the most delicious 
fruits that are fouftd in Italy and France. .The wines arc in high esteem. Their horspi 
are remarkably swift ; their mules arc excellent, ■ and the wool of their sheep is the 
finest in Europe. Here were anticntly mines of gold and silver which are now neg- 
lected, but cornelions, agate, jacinth, loadstones, tmquois-stoncs, quicksilver, copper, 
lead, sulphur, alum, calamine, crystal; marbles of several kinds, porphyry, the 
finest jasper, diamonds, emeralds, and amethysts are found here. 

It. is divided into 14 provinces, vis?. New Castile, Old Castile, Leon, Gallic’ i, 
Asturia, Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, Mercia, Valentin, Graueda, Anda- 
lusia, and Esiremadura. 

New Castile is bounded on the north by Old Castile, on the east by Arragon and 
Valencia, on the south by Murcia and Andalusia, and on the west by Leon. This 
province as well as Old Castile, is very well watered with rivers, and the air is gene- 
rally pure and healthy; but the land is mountainous, dry, and uncultivated, through the 
laziness of the inhabitants. The north part produces fruits and woatl for dying, and the 
rich pastures of the south feed great numbers of shefep that afford excellent wool. 

The principal places are Madrid, the capital, Toledo, Escurkd, Alcala, Guadalay- 
ara. Molina, lluete; Cuenca, Ocana, Taiavera, Consucgra, Calatrava, Cividad, 
Real, Aicare?, Chinchilla, and Villera. 

Madrid is the capital of the whole kingdom, though it never had the title of a city. 
It stands in the centre of a large plain, surrounded with mountains, and in the very lu..;nt 
of Spain, on the banks of the little river Manzanares, which is always very lo-.\ ui.d 
shallow, except when it is swelled by the melting of the snow on the mountains. Tne 
city is in general well laid out ; the streets arc very handsome ; and the houses arc fair 
and lofty, but built of brick, w ith lattice windows, excepting those of the rich, who have 
glass in their windows ; only, during the summer-heats, they use gat/ze, or some such* 
thin stuff, instead of it, to let in* the fresh air. There are two stately bridges here over 
the Manzanares, a great many magnificent churches, convents, hospitals^ and puiua-.s. 
The royal palace, which stands on the west side of the town, on an eminence, is spacious 
and .magnificent, consisting of three courts, and commanding a fine prospect. At the cist 
end of the town is the prado, ojr pardo'; which is a delightful plain, planted with regular 
rows of poplar-trees, and watered with a great many fountains ; whet£ thp nobility and 
gentry taketheair on horseback, or in their coaches ; and the common j^etiple on foot, 
or divert themselves with a variety of sports and exercises. Almost aft the streets of 
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Madrid arc straight, wide, clean, and well paved. The'largest and most frequented are 
the street of Alcala, that of Atochia, that of Toledo, and tlie Calle-grandc, or great street. 
Madrid him also several squares, which are in general not very regular. The principal 
are those of San Joacbtn, Sol Lasginitas, San Domingo, La Cevado, and the Plaza 
Mayor. The latter especially deserves notice for its spaciousness and regularity, and 
the elegant and lofty houses it contains. It is 153d feet in circuit The houses, of which 
there are 1*36, arc of five* stories, ornamented with balconies; the first- of which, sup- 
ported by pillars, forms a piazza round the square, where the inhabitants may walk under 
cover. In the middle of the square a market is kept. The streets and squares of 
Madrid, . except the Plaza Mayor, which has been just described, are ornamented with 
fountains in a very ill taste. Those most to be distinguished in tiiis particular, are the 
fountain of the small irregular square, called Plaza di Antonio Martin, and that of the 
square named Puerto del So). The others arc not more magnificent, though less ridi- 
culous. The water of all these fountains is excellent; and tbe'air of Madrid, though' 
the weather be variable and uncertain, is extremely pure. It was this purity of the air 
and excellent quality of the water, which induced Philip II. and his successors to fix their 
residence in this city. It is also well supplied with provisions of all kinds, at reasonable 
rates ; and the court, with the resort and residence of the quality, and the high colleges 
and offices that arc kept here, occasion a brisk trade and circulation of money. 

! The sacred edifices in this city have nothing remarkable in their architecture : those 
of St. Pasqunl, St. Isabella, and the Carmelites, contain highly valuable collections of 
pictures, which may be seen with admiration, even after paintings of the Escurial 
and the new palace. The church of St. Isidro, which heretofore belonged to the Jesuits, 
has a portal, which has escaped the contagion of the age in which it was built. There is 
another church much more modem, which on account of its mass has a vencrabic ap- 
pearance, hut which true taste may justly disavow : it is that of St. Salesas, or the Visi- 
tation, founded by Ferdinand VI. and the queen Barbara, his wife. The convent of 
St. Francis has already been some years buitding, and there are hopes that it will be one 
of finest productions of architecture in the capital. Besides a variety of charitable 
foundations, there arc here three confraternities, the revenues of which are appropriated 
to the succour of the wretched ; and an institution similar to the Mont de Picte in 
Paris, the principal object of which is to advance money. to the necessitous. 

The city of Madrid contains 15 gates, id parish, 35 convents of monks; and 31 of 
nuns ; 39 colleges, hospitals, or houses of charity ; 7398 dwelling-houses, and. about 
140,000 inhabitants. The Lombard traveller; Father Caimo, tells us that 50,000 sheep 
and 15,000 oxen are annually consumed there ; to which his editor has added a ludicrous 
estimate of the onions and leeks devoured there, which be says amount to 970,000,000, 
000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 045. Biit this writer (M. Bourgoanne observes) would 
not at present have any reason to complain of the disagreeable smells of the streets, nor 
would he find all the perfumes <4 Arabia necessary to defend himself, from them. • By 
the vigilance of the modern police, for which (M. Bourgoanne informs us) it is indebted, 
tu the count D' Aranda, it is rendered one of the cleanest -cities in Europe. 

Vol. II. N 
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There are four academies in Madrid. The first is the Spanish academy founded in 
1714) in imitation of the French academy, and consisting of 24 members, including tire 
president. Its device is a crucible on burning coals, with the motto, Jiinpia, fixe, y da 
etplendor ; it purines, fixes, and gives lustre. Its first object was the compilation of a 
dictionary of the Spanish language, which was published in six volumes folio, and of 
which u new edition, with great additions, has been lately put to the press. The. same 
academy is also* employed on a superb edition of Don Quixqte, adorned wjth elegant 
engravings, far superior to the last, and collated with all the former editions. The 
second is the academy of history ; which owes its origin to a society of individuals, the 
object of whose meetings was to preserve and illustrate the historical monuments of the 
kingdom of Spain. Their labours met the approbation of Philip V. who in 1738, con- 
firmed their statutes by a royal cedilla. This academy consists of 24 members, includ- 
ing the president, secretary, and censor. Its device is a river at its source ; and the 
motto, In patriam popidumque tluit. The other two academies arc the academy of the 
fine arts, painting, sculpture, and architecture; ami the academy of medicine. The 
latter is held in no great esteem. 

The environs of Madrid contain several royal seats ; among which arc El Bucn Rctiro, 
Casa del Campo, Florida, Le Pardo, Sarsuela, and St. Iidefonso; but the most magni- 
ficent, not only in this country, but perhaps in the whole world, is the Escurial, which 
takes its name/rom a small village, near which it stands, about 22 miles north- west 
from Madrid. In this village is a monastery, in the form of a gridiron, built by Phi- 
lip the II. of Spain, in 1563, and accounted by Spaniards the eighth wonder of the world. 
It consists of a royal palace, a church, built after the plan of St. Peter's at Romo, 
cloisters, a college, library, shops of different artists, apartments for a great number of 
people, beautiful walks, large alleys, an extensive park aftd fine gardens, adorned with a 
vast number of fountains. It stands on a dry barren country, surrounded by rugged 
mountains,' and where nothing grows, but what is cultivated w ith extraordinary care. 
It is built of grey stones, found in the neighbourhood, which was the principal reason of 
its being erected in so disagreeable a situation. This structure was 22 years in budd- 
ing, and cost 6,000,000 of crowns. The most remarkable part is the. vaulted chapd, 
wherein is a magnificent sepulchre, called the Pantheon, similar to that at Rome, and 
thought by some to be the most curious piece of architecture in the world. 

Toledo is an antient and trading city, formerly the capital of New Castile. About 
tyo centuries ago it is said to have contained more than 200,000 inhabitants ; but they 
are now dimisbed to 20,000 or at most to 30,000. It is advantageously seated on 
the river Tajo, which surrounds it on two sides ; and on the land side it has an autii nt 
wall, built by a Gothic king, and Hanked with 100 towers. It is seated on a mountain, 
which renders the streets uneven, and which are narrow ; but the houses arc fine, and 
there are a great number of superb structures, besides 17 public squares, where the mar- 
kets are kept. Tbe finest buildings are the royal castle and the cathedral church ; w hich 
last is the richest and most considerable in Spain. It is seated in the middle of the city, 
joining to a handsome street, tfith a fine square before it. Several of the gates arc very 
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targe/ and of bronze. There is also a superb steeple, extremely high, from whence there 
is a very, distant prospect.. The Sagrariro, or principal chapel, is a real treasury, in which 
are IS large cabinets let into the wall, full of prodigious quantities of gold and silver 
vessels, and other woiks. There arc two mitres of silver gilt, set all over with pearls 
and precious stones ; with three collars of massy gold, enriched in like manner. There 
are two bracelets and an imperial crown of the Virgin. Mary, consisting of large diamonds 
and other jewels. The weight of the gold in the crown. is fifteen pounds. The vessel 
which contains the consecrated wafer is of silver gilt, as high as a man, and so heavy 
that it requires 30 men to carry it ; within it is another of pure gold, enriched with jew- 
els. Here are 38 religious bouses, most of which arc worthy of a traveller’s notice, with 
many other sacred buildings, a great number of churches belonging to 27 parishes, and 
some hospitals. Without the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, and |other anti- 
quities. 

Toledo is an archbishop’s sec, and the seat of the primate of Spain. His revenue 
is suid to be worth 400,000 ducats, but there are large deductions to be made from it. It 
pays 15,000 ducats to the monks of the Escuriul, besides several other pensions. Toledo 
has also an university. It was formerly celebrated fo,r the exquisite temper of the swerd 
blades made there. 

Alcala de Hcnarcz, the antient C’ompluturo, a Roman colony, is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Henarez, over which there is a stately bridge. The first Polyglot biblc 
was printed here, at the cxpencc of (.'ordinal Ximines. 

Talavcra stands in a valley abounding in corn, fruits, and wine. 

The inhabitants of Clvidad Real are noted for dressing glove-leather. 

Alcarez has a remarkably antient aqueduct. 

Old Cislilc, beside Burgos its capital, contains; Valladolid,* Aranda, Avila, Segovia, 
Sigucnzc, Osma, Soria, Calhborra, and Logronno. 

Burgois is seated partly on a mountain, and extends to the river Aranzon. The squares, 
public buildings, and fountains arc fine, and the walks agreeable. The arts and sciences 
are cultivated here, and a great variety of trades are carried on. 

Valladolid is an antient, Urge, and populous city, with a bishop’s sec and university. 
It is surrounded with strong walls, embellished with handsome buildings, large public 
squares, piazzas, and fountains. It is large and populous, containing 11,000 houses, 
with fine long and broad streets, and large high houses; adorned with balconies. The 
market-place, called K1 Campo, is 700 paces in circumference, surrounded with a great 
number of convents, and is the place where the fairs arc kept. There is another square 
in the middle of the city, surrounded with handsome brick houses, having under them 
piazzas, where people may walk dry in all weathers. Within these piazzas, merchants 
and tradesmen keep their shops. .All the houses are of. the same height, being four 
stories ; and there are b&lconios at every window, of iron gilt. In the w hole there arc 
70 monasteries and nunneries ; the finest of which is thut of the Dominicans, remarkable 
for its church, which is one of the most magnificent in the city. The kings resided a 
long while at this place ; and the royal palace, which still remains, is of very largo extuot, 
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though but £wo stories high ; withinVc fine paintings of various Kinds, and at fine of 
the comers a curious clock, made in the same manner its that of Strosburg. The house 
of the inquisition is an odd sort of structure, tor there are no windows, but 0 few holes to 
let in the light. The environs of the city are a fine plain, covered with gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, meadows, ajid fields. 

Avila is an antient city. It has an university, and a manufactory of- fine doth ; is 
seated in a large plain, and surrounded by mountains covered with fruit-trees and vine- 
yards. Segovia is an antient, larg?, rich,’ populous, and handsome city. The fino 
Spanish wool is here inanufiictu red into the best' cloth that is made in Spain. Another 
branch of their trade is veiy fine paper. The cathedral stands on one side of the great 
square, and contains the statue of the Virgin Mary in massy silver. The castle seated in 
the highest part of the town, is covered with lead, and has Mi rooms very richly adorned 
with tapestry, gilding, and ornaments of marble and porphyry. The royal chapel is 
magnificently gilded, and embellished with excellent paintings. The most remarkable 
structure is the mint, seated in a valley, surrounded by a river, on which arc mills em- 
ployed in coining, and which perform any operation almost instantaneously. The aque- 
duct is a work cf the Romans, 3000-paces long, and supported by 177 arches; it still 
servfis to convey water into the town. 

Siguen2a has an university consisting of several colleges ; but the most 'considerable 
structure is the cathedral. The air is very cold in the winter, but they have plenty of wood 
for firing. 

Logrono is an antient town, standing in a country which abounds in the necessaries of 
life. 


The province of Leon is. bounded on the north by Asturias, on the west by Galli* 
cia and Portugal, on the south by Estramadora, and on the east by the two Castiles. 
It produces all the necessaries of life. Its capital of the sarnie name, was built by the 
Romans in the time of Galba. It was formerly richer and more populous than at pre- 
sent and has the finest cathedral in all Spain. 

Salamanca, an antient, iarge, rich, and populous city of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, 
is situated on the river Tonnes, about 75 miles west from Madrid, It is said to have 


been founded by Teuccr the son of Telamon, who called it Salamis or Salamantica, in 
memory of the antient Salamis. Here is an university, the greatest in Spain, and perhaps 
inferior to none in the whole world, in respect at least to its revenues, buildings, number 
of scholars and masters. Here arc also many grand and magnificent palaces, squares, 
convents, churches, colleges, chapels, and hospitals. The bishop of this country is suf- 
fragan, tp the archbishop of Compcstalla, and has a yearly revenue of 1000 ducats. A 
Roman iray leads from hence to Merida and Seville, and there » an old Roman bridge 
• over the river. Of the colleges of the university four are appropriated to young men of 
quality ; and ne&nt isan infirmary for poor sick scholars. 

Placentia standson a pleasant plain surrounded by mountains. Astorga, Carrion, 
Palencia. Toro, fcomoia, Alva, Gividad, Rddrigo, and Coria, are ‘places <jf note in 
tffe. ^province of Leon-. 
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g tfofjpcetyfa fhe ilorth and west; Portugal on the south, Asturias ; and 

AlohgitS extensive coast the air is temperate ; but cold and moist 

..'. ..... . 

t* foptfuced wine, flak,, and citrons, ^wood for ship building, excellent pas- 

ture;. but bbt^rthstanHing 1 these advantages, the province is thinly inhabited. The 
principal jjJbcOs are Compostello, Bayoqa, Tuy, Orense, Lugo, Corrynna, Ferrol, 

anti, Mphdppedd. .. , * ^ 

Compostela, the capital, has an archbishop’s see, and an university. The public 
squares arid the churches, especially ihe cathedral, are very magnificent. It has a great 
number of monastic buildings. The fable that the body of St James lies buried here,, 
draws a great number of pilgrims from most parts of papal Christendom. They walk* in 
procession to the church, add visit bis wooden image, which stands on the great altar, 
uud is illuminated with 40 or 50 wax cdndleS. They kiss it three times with a very re 
spcctfui reverence, and then put their hats on : its head. In the church are 30 silver 
lamps always lighted, and six chandeliers of silver five feet high. 

Tuy stands oil the top of a mountain, near the river Minho, In a pleasant, fertile, and 
well cultivated country,* where there are the richest prospects of gardens, vineyards, 
orchards, and corn-fields. * 

Lugo is celebrated for some boiling hot springs. 

Ferrol has a good harbour, and is much frequented by the Spanish fleet in time of 
war. 


1 Asturia, or as it is usually stiled, the Asturias, is tolerably fertile, but thinly innabited. 
Oriedo, its capital, lias an university. Santillana and Andero are sea-ports of some 
note. . - - . 

Biscay is bounded on the ndrth by the bay of Biscay ; on the south by Old Castile ; 
on the west by Asturias ; and on the . -east by Navarre. This country in general is 
mountainous and barren ; but in some places it produces comm and every where a great 
quantity of apples, oranges, and citrons. Cider is the common drink of the inhabi- 
tants.' Besides this, they have wine, called ahacolina, which 'is plpasapt, but will not 
keep long, and therefore is used instead of small beet; Tlieir valleys produce a little 
flax, and the. hills an abundance of timber jbr . shipping. Tlieir greatest riches arc pro 
cluced'by thcir mines of iron, which metal* is exceedingly good, and is exported to all 
parts. - Their cutlers are particularly famous for their swords and knives. 

The mountains with which thj» province abounds, have in all ages afforded the inha- 
bitantstemntations and opportuhiticsof Withdrawing from every yoke that has-been at- 
tempted, upon thejni. .'Their language is. accounted aboriginal, and unmixed 
ivith eitfe^t^Latib, TYench, Of Spanish; Which .latter is ’ scarcely; understood by any of 
the peasants/; ‘Jfho^ Sisfeayers are ifoiit; brave, 'and choleric j produce excellent soldiprs. 
and seamen, possess great v [ ' 
have no bishopsin.thtprovhice 
gularthingin tliVd^uM^ 

WooT«hiwfti r *i ouhd thwf^gs; 

Voi. It; 


/Megesj and iWatCn over themwith a-jealous eye. ITiey 
^and4?iloi?&^iug '•oniy..llbrdidf Biscay. ■ The 'mot^tti- 

ap % 'piece' of coarse^ mf- Wack. 
UwHrith marty turns of tapp*; Ipie gmb 
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of the wo hie ft is heat and pastoral ;f tlielrhajr foils in long plaits down their backs .* andL 
a veil or handkerchief twisted round in a very boquefish manner serves them for a head-* 
dress. -On Sundays they usuulty wear white tied with rose. coloured knots. The pjrin-- 
cipal towns are Bilboa, Victoria, St. Sebastian, and Foiitarabia. 

Bilboa is a large, handsome, and rich town, with* a well frequented harbour. Its 
aif is remarkably wholesome, and the surrounding country Very fertile. No staves are 
permitted here, nor any* families that are not of pure Christian extraction. -’Their 
exports arc wool and cutlery ware, particularly ■ stvord-blades. 

St. Sebastian has a good harbour, secured by two moles. The streets are long, 
.broad, and straight ; and paved with white flag-stones. The houses are hnndsqme, the 
churches neat, and the environs pleasant. It carries on a great trade, and is so popu- 
lous that several. families are obliged to lodge in the same house. Their greatest trade 
consists in iron and steel, which some take to be the best in Europe ; they also deal in 
.wool, which comes from Old Castile. 

Fontarabia is -built in the form of an amphitheatre, cn the declivity of a hill, and 
surrounded on .the land side by the Pyreijcan mountains. It is' a small town with a 
good harbotfr, though*dry a# low water. ' . 

The air of Navarre is temperate and wholesome, and though a mountainous country, 
it is pretty fertile, abounds with game, and has several iron-mines. The principal places 
are Pampeluna, Estella, Viana and Tudela. 

Pampeluna is a handsome city, which carries on a considerable trade. ; 

. Tudela is remarkable for a beautiful bridge over the Ebro. 

Arragon is bounded on the north by France, on the east by Catalonia, on the sou th 
oy Valentia, and on the we$t % by Navarre and the two Castilrs. It is mountainous, 
barren, ill cultivated, and thinly peopled. Here . are several mines of iron, and plenty 
of game in the woods. 

Saragossa, the chief • city of Arragon, has an archbishop’s see, an university, and a 
court of inquisition. It is a large handsome city, w ith broad, clean, and well paved 
streets, and houses from three to six stories Jbigh. Among its public buildings, of which 
many are magnificent, are 17 churches and 14 handsome, monasteries.^ In Hdly street, 
which is so wide that it resembles a square and admits room for their bull feasts/ several 
VKibie families reside, particularly that .of the - viceroy. The church of Nuestra signora 
delf>iJar(our lady of the pillar) is a place of great resort for Spanish devotees. They 
exhibit a Madona here, which is said to have been miraculously obtained. It stands 
on a marble pillar, in a place which ie so dark that it could not be seen without the as* 
sistance of lamps. The image is richly ornamented with gold and jewetactls crown 
contaihln^raany precious stones of an inestimable price. The town-housdlli n noble 
edifice, 'Vhich i* decorated with pictures of all the kingsof - Arragon, and the image of 
•St. Geo^bn horseback with a draghn of white marble under him. Kerens also a wooden 
bridge over the Eftro very celebrated for its beauty. . 

Calatajud stands In a fertile valley, and is commanded by a castle .xitiva roc^r. ^ / 
kgijH is at Considerable to wn, and enjoys the*advai$gi oft beiogVej^ctSli^^aj^l^ valley 
■ covered with gardens and fruit-trees, 
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Othtf towns in {bis province are Tarrazona, Borja, Darocca, Albuna/ln, Jaco, Ilucsca 

and Baiaqueer. ' ' . v 

‘ V Catatonia A bounded on the north by France, on the east and south by the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the west by Arragon and Valdicia. It is mountainous, but watered by 
many livers. ' The fertile and cultivated spots produce corn, wine, oil, pulse, flax, and 
hemp, sufficient for the inhabitants ; and the mountains are covered with large forests 
of tofl trees, such as the oak, the ever-green oak, the Jjeech, * the pine, the fir, the chcs- 
nut, and many others ; with cork trees, shrubs, and medicinal plants/ litre arc seve- 
ral quarries of marble of ail colours, crystals, amethysts, alabaster and lapi; lazuli ; 
mines of iron, tin, lead, alum, vitriol, and salt ; and even small quantities of gold-dust 
among the sands of two or three of the. rivers. Fisheries for coral are curried on in the 
coast. ; 

Barcelona is a handsome, rich, and strong city of Spain, in the province of Catalonia, 
of which it is the capital. This city was originally founded. by liamilcar Barcas, and 
from him called Barcino. It was reduced by the Homans, and* continued subject to 
them till the kingdom of Spain was over-run by the Goths and Vandals, and afterwards 
by the Saracens or Moors. In the beginning of the £>th century, Barcelona was in the 
hands of the ) Moors, and under the government of one Zade. This governor having 
more than once abused the clemency of Charlemagne, at last irritated Louis, king of 
Aquitain, and sun to Charles, to such a degree, that he gave orders to his generals to 
invest the city, and not to rise from before it till they had put Zade into his hands. • The 
Mcor made an obstinate resistance, so that the siege lasted many months : at last, finding 
it impossible to preserve the city much longer, and being destitute of nil hopes of relief, 
be determined, or rather was compelled by the inhabitants, to go to the Christian camp 
and implore, the emperor’s mercy ; but here he was no sooner arrived, than he was ar- 
rested and carried prisoner to Charlemagne, who condemned him to perpetual banish- 
ment The people gaining nothing by this expedient, continued to. hold out for six 
wcek3 longer, when the king of Aquitain himself took the. command of the sieje. To 
him they made a proposal, that if he would allow them tq march out and go where they 
pleased, they would surrender the place. Louis having agreed to this, made his public 
entry into' Barcelona, where he formed a design of extending his fathers dominions as far 
as the Ebro ; but being recalled before he put his design into execution, lie appointed one 
Bera counts of Barcelona. The city continued subject to him and his successors, who 
still enjoyed the title of counts of Barcelona, from the year 802 to 1131; during which 
time we find nothing remarkable, except that the city was once taken by the Moors, but 
soon after retaken by the assistance of Louis IV. king of France. In 1131 it was 
united to the crown of Arragon, by the marriage of Don Raymond V. count of Barce- 
lona, with the daughter of Don Haniivo the Monk, king of Arragon. In 14fii the Cat* 
talonians revolted against ODon Juan XT. king of Arragon, out of hatred to ids queen 
Donna Juanna ; the consequence of which was, that Barcelona was besieged by that 
monarch in 147 L , Various efforts were made by Louis XL of France, and the duke of 
Lorrain. in order td raise the sieges but frithout efrect. Things at length n&rc brought 
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_ letter to Jgt, _ 

terms 84 , . ; l^^CH'o|t^Uf'.8s if Jie^jiiad been writipgiS^^j^iif* 
,dren, bewailiDg tbe mlserres > they hid, fcroe*iit qn ^jnjpeiiyQi, and concluding a )tn r I jjrb- 
t&tation, that the$ and pot he. :B)o'at, hft:|^W erabIe for the consequences Upon this, 
4 the persuasion of a priest who had h t^^jpon of sanctity, they sent deputies to the 

!■_ i j. ■ ■» a-*. ■'■ -r '’■*»*> ' I 1 - ., it- 


ling, and nia^e capitulation on tl^ J^tli a^ip® month. In this the Icing acknow- 
ledged they had taken' up arms onjusj; motives f $nd forgave every body except £ailhars, 
►who Was, however, suffered to escape. .pn';jhel'fl'2nd’pf October the king made his entry 
into [ the city, and cmmrippd/pll their antient privileges. . Jfil 1597 Barcelona was’ taken 
by jhe French after a i^ioody siege of S2 days , * ana the loss of this cifv had a Consider- 
able <"’ * •*- * l: - - -^ r - ‘ +- 

&nne 
wards 

Philip 

»•. Barcelona is situated by , the sea side, >«f o form be'tw^h'i'lii^te and an oval It is 
surrounded by a good brick-wall, round which is andther^^ith 14 bastions, horri-worka, 
rampart^ and ditches ; the ramparts arp bigli, broad, aim spacious, insomuch tlmt 100 
coaches may be seen every evening driving thereon for pleasurc. The city is divided 
into two parts, the 9jd .apd>thc Nc w.j j w hichare _ separated from each Other by a wall 
i.anda large ditch.; the streets are hapdS|pre»>e!li paved with large stones, wide, and tery 
clean. It is tire,, residence, Jh^pTsecc, has^i tine university, amint, a 

good port, and js adopted with hpndsome buildings; Here is a court of inquisition, which 
the inhabitant? i look upon as ,ap_ advantage! I 
The '' which ' is large, handsonie^^ahd adorned 


rge, pant 

with two high towers, the chuith jf ilie Virgin Mary, the palaces of the bishop, that of 
4qp. mqpmtion, and several religjpus. .houses : add to theses the ^fppacp bf the y iberoy ; 
.dip arspna),. which contains .•$^1:' 3iPrf» : -%lifeo i- jjhb- merchanis 

jme^i^the tersana, tvhere^ jhuiid'tjie - wlSW. 'w" ; nobility of 

meet,, called LaTas* dd with fine large 
^qestppe^ and adorned with columns id inarhle thereiV tn,it 4 dar^e hail, with gilt 
.^e^jj^g^ndj a, handsome portico, wherein persons may or j the ball is 

^l«&d^wMj^c portraits of all the counts of sqtiares, 


of St. Michael, into, which all the greh 


Tdd I?ort f b wide, 


ptwliSufe ; defended, on the ond si<f& by. S^ mjltlhole, afiSWth'odtlicr 
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vineyards, ‘gloves of trees, and has a -Strong fort for the defence of the city. This 
mountain, being a rock, yields an . inexhaustible quarry of fine, hard free-stone. 

Barcelona is a place of great trade, on account of the convcniency of its harbour ; 
nnd it has a -manufacture of Knives, greatly esteemed in Spain ; as also of blankets. 
Hero are alsb several glass-houses. 

' , The inh^bitanls arc diligent, and equally fit for labour and trade ; they are also very 
civil to strangers. The women are well shaped, and as handsome as* any in Spain; they 
arc brisk and h\cly in •their conversation, and more free and ^unrestrained in their be- 
haviour titan in other parts of Spain. 

Urgcl is pleasantly situated in the midst of corn-fields and vineyards. 

(lironna is an antient and considerable town. 

* 

Vie is a declining town ; but still celebrated for the beautiful portico of its cathedral. 

I.trida is an antient and large town, with an university. 

O 7 ► * 

Varragoua is a very antient and celebrated port. It was built bv the Phoenicians, 
and \va* accounted very powerful in the time of the Romans. line arc maiiy grand 
monuments of antiquity. It is not so large as before the expulsion of the Moors, but it 
carries on a good trade. . 

Tortosa is a large town, with a small university. The entrance into this place is 
defended by a large bridge of boats on the river Ebro. It has fine buildings, among 
which the cathedral, the royal college of Dominicans, and the convent of the Carmelites, 
are the most remarkable. The country in which it is seated abounds both in vege- 
table and mineral productions. They manufacture very fine pottery, which resembles 
porcelain. ‘ t 

Valencia extends along the Mediterranean from . Catalonia to Murcia. It is the 
most pleasant country in Spain, for here they enjov almost a perpetual spring. It is 
watered by a great number of streams, which render it fertile in all the necessaries at 
Ido, especially fruits and wine. There are very rugged mountains, in which arc mines of 
gold, silver, and alum. The inhabitants are very civil, but much gayer than in other 
paits or Spain. • 

Valencia, a city of Spain, capital of the province of the same name. It is a large 
place, containing about 12,000 persons within the walls, besides those in the subm i-.-. 
and in the pleasure gardens. round about it, which amount to much the same umub< 

H has an university, founded in 1 4.92. It was taken from the Moors, in the idth cen- 
tury, who were all obliged to leave it.. The city is 'very handsome and pleasant, end 
adorned with very fine structures. The cathedral has a steeple 1-30 feet .high, and o-.a 
side of the choir is incrustcd with alabaster, and adorned .with very fine antient paint- 
ings. T ire high altar is covered with silver, and lighted with 1 t silver lamps. The 
nuiuTfity consists of sevetoi colleges. Idle palat e of the viceroy, that of Cinta, tne 
monastery of St. Jerom, and the exchange, are all fine buildings. It has several good 
manufactories of cloth, and silk, carried un with great industry and success ; lor even 
The very children are employed it) spinning silk. There, arc several remains of antiquity, 
and it is pleasantly seated op the river Guadalvir, over which are fne bridges* It h 
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miles front the sea ; 110 miles north, .Murcia ; 1(50 south-west Qf Bat'celono, 

and 130 east-south-east of Madrid. .*.■ /r . • 

Alicunt is a small rich city, well.' known for wines and fruit. The English, Dutch, and 
Italiuns have consuls who reside here. * * . 

At increasing distances* from the coast of Valentia lie the three- Spanish islands Yricu, 
Majorca, and Minorca. . 

Yriea is mountainous, but fertile in com, wines, and fruits, and remarkable lor the 
large quantity-rtf sail it produces. Its capital, of the same name, lias a good harbour. 

, Majorca lies 56' miles farther to the cast, and deserves, . as to the. face of the 
country and fertility of the soil, a similar character with the former island. I*.- 
capital, Majorca, is a .large and rich town, consisting of about tiooo houses, lmilt. 
in an antique stile. The public squares, cathedral, royal palace, awl several othc< 
buildings are magnificent. 

Minorca is situated 50 miles north-cast of Majorca. It produces very good* mules, 
but is chiefly valuable for its harbour. Its. principal places are Cittadella and Port 
Mahott. • 

In the province of Murcia it seldom rains, therefore the soil is dry, and produces but 
little of corn or wing ; but there is plenty, of oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, almonds, 
mulberries, rice, pulse, and sugar; it has also a great deal of silk- Murcia, the 
capita], is large, handsome, and populous. It has a superb cath^lral, the stairs of whose 
steeple arc so contrived, th&t a man may ride up to the top, either on horseback or in 
a coach. * 

m r 

( Vthagena has the best harbour in Spain : great quantities of mackerel arc caught 
in the gulf. * 

The next province along the Mediterranean is Granada, a mountainous country, w ith 
a good soil, ill cultivated. Here are produced corn, wine, oil, sugar, flax, hemp, fruit-*, 
homy, wax, and mulberry-trees, which feed a great number of silk-worms. The fore.-ts 
furnish gall-nuts, palm-trees, and oaks. 

Granada contains its modem capital, of the same name, Alhambra, the residence of its 
Moorish, kings, Huescar,- Baca, Guadix, Almeria, Alpuxams, Malaga, ami Honda. 

Granada is a large, handsome, pleasant city, with many magnificent buildings. 

Alhambra, the antieht fortress and residence of the Moorish monarch of Granada, 
derives its -name from the red colour of the materials which it was originally built with, 
Alhambra signifying a red house. It appeals to a traveller a huge heap of as ugly 
buildings as can well be seen, all huddled together, seemingly without the least intenthm 
of forming one habitation out of them. The walls are entirely unornamented, ail gravel 
and pebbles, -daubed over with plaster by a very coarse hand; yet this is the palace of 
tlie Moorish kir.g^ of Granada, indisputably the most curiou# place within that exists in 
all Spain, perhaps in the world. In many countries may be seen excellent modern as 
well as antieht architecture, l>oth entire- and in ruins; but nothing to be met. with any 
where else can convey an idea of this edifice, except, the decorations of an opera, or the* 
tale* of the genii 



<•>. PassihgTOund tfie comer Of one is admitted at a plain unonm- 

mented|#r in a corner. “ On my ’first visit,” says Mr. Swinburne, “ Icoafkn } 
\tfds-ilh»i§k with amazement, as I stept over the threshold, to find myself on a Hidden 
transported into a species of fairy land. The first place yon come to is the murt cal!':<i 
Cormnuna or Del Mcsucar, that is, the common baths ; an oblong square, with a h < p 
bason of clear water in the middle ; two Mights of marble steps leading down to tin. ! - 1 . 
tom ; on each side a partgrreof flowers, and a row of orange trees. Hound the court 
runs a pei istyle, paved with marble J. the arches bear upon very slight pillars, m pro; na- 
tions arid style different from all the regular orders of architecture. The ceilings and ■.* a!U 
are incrustated with fret-work *in stucco, so minute and intricate, that the u.umt. jvt. -,t 
draughtsman would find it difficult to follow it, unless he made himself uae ter m ti c 
general plan : this would .facilitate the operation exceedingly; fur ail this work i.-t fre- 
quently and regularly repeated at certain distances, and has been executed by mean- n 
square moulds applied successively, and the parts joined together with the utmost nicety . 
In every division are Arabic sentences, of different lengths, most of tin m expressive of 
the following meanings, “There is no conqueror but God.;" or. ,l Oi . alienee and 
honour to our Lord Abouabdoulah.” The ceilings arc gilt or painted, and time has 
caused no diminution in the freshness of their ’colours,. though constantly exposed Jo the 
air ; the lower part of die walls is mosaic, disposed in fantastic knots and “Festoons. 
A work so novel, so exquisitely finished, and so different from all he had over seen, must 
afford a stranger the most agreeable sensations, while he tread tins magic ground. The 
porches at the-ends are more like grotto work, than any thing else to w inch they can be 
compared. That on the right hand OJ>ens into an .octagon- vault,* under the emperoris 
palace, and forms a perfect whispering gallery,, meant to be a communication between 
the offices of both houses.” ~ ; 


“ Opposite to the door of the Coqstnuna, through which you enter, is another, leading 
into the Quarto dc los leones,' or apartments of flic lions, which is an oblong court, ICO 
feet in length and 50 in breadth, environed with a colonnade, seven feet, broad on the ski . \ 
and 10 at the end. Two porticoes or cabinets, about 15 feet square, project into the 
court at file two extremities 4 the square is paved with coloured tiles, th<? colonnade 
with white* marble; die walls are covered five feet up from the ground with blue and 
yellow tiles, disposed chequerwise. Above find below is a border of small escutcheon*, 
enamelled blue and gold, with an Arabic motto on a bend, signifying, “ No conqueror 
but God.” The columns that support the roof and gallery are of white marble, very 
• lender, and fantastically adorned ; they are nine feet high, including base and capital, 
and eight and a half inches diameter; they arc very ‘irregularly placed, sometimes 
singly, at qfhers in groups of three, but more frequently ttfo together. *Thc width of the 
. horsc-shoc arches above them is four feet two inches for the. larger ones, and three for 
the smaller. The ceiling of the portico is finished iti a union finer and more complicated 
stilt! than that of the Communa, and the stucco «> inul on the walls with inimitable 
. delicacy; in the ceiling it is so artfully frosted and handled as to exceed belief. The 
capitals arc of various designs, though each design is repeated several times in the w 
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cumferencc of the court, but not the ^atteiitibn has been paid to placing tfidip regu* 
la:*ly. or opposite to each other. Not the smallest representation of animal life can be 
discovered amidst the varieties of foliages, grotesques, and strange ornaments. About 
each arch is a large square of arabesques, surrounded with u rim of characters, that arc 
generally quotations from the Koran. Over the pillars is another square, of delightful 
htlijrree work.’ 1 liglu r up is a wooden vim, or kind of cornice, as much enriched with 
carving, as the stucco that covers the part ’underneath. Ovo^ this projects a roof of red 
tiles,, the only thing that disfigures tin- beautiful sqi;a:e. This ugly covering is modern 
put on. hv order of Mr. Wall, the late prime ministei, who, a few years ago, gave the 
Alhambra a thorou-h repair. In Moorish times, the building was covered witli large 
painted and gkoad tiles, of which some few are still to be seen. In the centre of the 
court are twelve ill-made lions muzzled, their fore parts smooth, their hind parts rough, 
which bear upon their backs an enormous bason, out ot which a lesser rises. \\ Idle the 
pipes are kept in good order, a great volume of water was thrown up, that, fulling down 
into the basons, passed through the beasts, and issued out of their mouths into a large 
reservoir, where it communicated by channels with the jet d'eaus in the apartment,. 
This fountain is of white marble, embellished with many festoons, and Arabic distieirs, 
thus translated. 

“ Seest thou not how the water flows copiously l^ke the Nile?’* 

This resembles a sea, washing over its shores, threatning shipwreck to the mariner.** 

44 This water runs abundantly, to give drink to the lions.” 

•* Terrible as the lion is our king in the da,y of battle.” 

• The Nile gives glory to the king, and the lofty mountains proclaim it,” 

4 This garden is fertile in delights : God takes care that no noxious animal shall 
aiVi.ro.tcii it.” •. ■ 

t * 

“ Tiie fair princess that walks in this garden, covered with pearls, augments its 
boon tv so much, that thou jnavst doqbt ’whether it be a fountain that flows, or the tears 
of her admirers.” 

Passing along tho colonmde, and keeping On the south' sidf, yoti come to a circular 
loom, used *bv the* men as a place for drinking collce* and sorbets in. A iomilain in ti.e 
middle refre-hed the apartment in t summer. The form of this hall, the elegan- e of its 
cupola, the cheerful distribution of light from above, and the exquisite manner in which 
the stucco is designed, painted, and finished, exceed all powers of description. I '.very 
tiling in it in p:res the most pleasing, voluptuous ideas ; yet in this sweet retreat they 
pr: tend that Abouabdoulah assembled the At'cnrcrrages, and caused their heads to hr 
struck -off into the fountain. Continuing y»nr walk round, you are next brought to a 
coup!?; of rooms* at-riie hc.nl of the comt, which are supposed to have been tribunals or 
audience chamber. 

Opposite to the Sala de h/s Abencerragcs is the entrance into the Torre dc las dos 
iicrinanas, or the tower of the two sisters ; so named from two beautiful pieces of marble, 
fain as 'flags in the pavement. '1 his gate exceeds all the rest in profusion of ornament*, 
and in beauty of prospect which it affords through a range of apartments, where a nn.t* 
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titudo of arches terminate in a large window open to the country. In a g t eam of sun- 
shine, the variety of tints and lights thrown upon this enfilade are uncommonly rich. 
The first hall is the concert-room, where- the women sit ; the musicians play above in 
four balconies. In the, middle is a jet d’eau. The marble pavement is e-juai to the 
finest existing, for the size of the flags and evenness of the colour The two listers, 
which gave name to the room, are slabs* that measure i 5 feet by 7 % without flaw 
or stain. The walls, up to a certain height, arc mosaic, and above are divided into 
very neat compartments of stucco, pi l of one design, which is also followed it* many of 
the adjacent halls and galleries. The ceiling is a fretted cove. , To preserve this vaulted 
roof, as well as some of the other principal cupolas, the outward walls of the towers are 
raided 10 feet above the top of the dome, and support another roof over all, by which 
means no damage can ever be caused by wet weather, or excessive heat and cold, l'roni 
this hail you pass round the little myrtle garden of Lindaraxa, into an additional build- 
ing, made to the cast end by Charles V. The rooms are small and low. Ilis dear 
motto, Plus outrl, appears on every beam. This leads to a little tower, projecting from 
the line of the north wall, called K1 tocador, or the dressing room of the sultana. It is a 
small square cabinet, in the middle of an open gallery, from which it tecciyjs light by a 
door and three windows. v> The look-out is charming. * In one corner is a large marble 
flag, drilled fulf, of holes^firough which the smoke of perfumes ascended from furnaces 
below ; and here, it is presumed, the Moorish queen was wont to sit to fumigate and 
sweeten her person. The emperor caused this pretty room to be painted with repre- 

sentations of his wars, and a great variety of grotesques, which appear to be copies, or 
at least imitations, of those in the loggie of the Safi can. From heufce you go through a 
long passage to the hall of ambassadors, whicn^|[ magnificently decorated with innume- 
rable varieties of mosaics, and the mottos of all the kings of Granada. This long nar- 
row antichamber opens into the Coramuna on the left hand, and on the right is the gicat 
audience hall in the tower of Comares ; a ftpifle apartment, 36 feet square, 36 high up 
to the cornice, and 18 from thence to the centre jof the cupola. The walls on three 
sides are 15 feet thick, on tfe* other- nine ; the lower range of windows "13 feet high. 
The w hole wall is inlauf with mosaic of many colour^ disposed in intricate knots, stars, 
and other figures. In every part various Arabic sentences are repeated. 

Having thus completed the. tour of Use upper apartments, which are upon a level with 
the offices of *thc new palace,* you descend to the lower flpor, which consisted of bed- 
chambers and summer-rooms.;, the black stairs and passages, that facilitated the inter- 
course between them, are without number. The most remarkable room below is the 
icing's bed-chamber, which communicated, by means of a gallery, with tho upper story ; 
The beds were placed in two alcoves, upon a raised |>avenicnt of line and white tiles ; 
but os it was repaired by Philip V. who passed some time here ; it cannot be said how 
it may have been in former times. . A fountain, played in the middle te. refresh the apart- 
ment In hot weather, Behind the aleoves are small doors, that conduct you to the royal 
baths. These consist of one small, closet, with marble cisterns for washing children, two . 
rooms for .grown up persons, and vaults for boilers and furnaces that supplied the 
Vol. II. Q 
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baths with water, and the stoves with vapours. The troughs are formed of largj sluts 
of white marble : the walls arc beautified with party-coloured earthen ware ; light is 
admitted by holes in the coved ceiling. 

Hard by is a whispering gallery, and a kind of labyrinth, said. to have been made for 
the diversion of the women and children. One of the passages of communication is 
fenced oft with a strong iron grate, and called the prison of the sultana ; but it seems 
more probable that it was put to. prevent any body from climbing up into the women’s 
quarter. • # 

Under the council-room, is a long slip called the king’s study ; and adjoining to it arc 
several vaults, said to he the place of burial of the royal family. In the year 137 b four 
sepulchres were opened ; but as they contained nothing hut bones and ashes, were im- 
mediately closed again. 

This description of .Alhambra may be finished, by observing how admirably every tiling 
was- planned and calculated for rendering this palace the most voluptuous of all retire- 
ments ; what plentiful supplies of if a ter were brought to refresh it in the hot months of 
summer; what a free circulation of air was contrived, by the judicious disposition of 
doors and windcfws ; what shady gardens of aromatic trees ; what noble views over the 
beautiful hills and fertile plains ! No wonder the Moors regretted Granada; no won- 
der they still offer up prayers to God every Friday, for the recovery of t^iis citv, which 
they esteem a terrestrial paradise. 

Jdaca is remarkable for nothing hut the church, dedicated to the Virgin. 

Almerra is a sea-port town, situated in a fine bay, .at the mouth of the river Atmcria. 
It was once the strongest place in Spain, but is now very little better than a village. 
The adjacent country is very fertile in vegetables, and rich in mineral productions. 

The Alpuxaras are mountains inhabited by Moors, who have embraced the Christian 
religion, but retained their former manners and language. They cultivate the soil with 
diligence, and their labour is sufficiently rewarded by large quantities of fruit. 

^Vntequiera is a handsome town, divided into two parts, the upper and the lower ; the 
former standing on a hill, and the latter in a fertile plain, watered with a great number 
of brooks. There is a large quantity of salt in tiie mountain, and a spring famous for 
curing the gravel. 

Malaga has a convenient harbour, and is enriched by a good trade. It is much fre- 
quented by the English and Dutch, wlu) here load their vessels with fruits and wine. 

Andalusia, is esteemed by many the most valuable province in Spain. There, is a 
good air, fertile soil, and a great extent of sea coast, fit for commerce. Its chief tow ns 
are. Seville, Ubeda, Anduxar, Jaen, Cordovia, Montilla, Alcala, Ecija, Carmona, Oauna^ 
Medina Sidonia, Niebla, and the English fortress of Gibraltar. 

Seville is an antient, rich, and handsome city, capital of Andalusia, and one of the 
most considerable in Spain. It is seated near the river Guadalquivrr, is of a round form, 
and takes up more ground than Madrid, although it has not .so many inhabitants.- The 
Moors built an aqueduct, still to be seen, six miles in length. The cathedral is the 
largest in Spain ; the steeple is of very curious workmanship and extremely^ high, con- 
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iisting"of thrice towers, one above another, with galleries and balconies. Of the con- 
vents that of St Francis is the most curious, adorned wit!) a very handsome public 
square, in the .midst of which is a tine fountain. It contains 160 monks, beside 1 40 
lay brethren. The university of Seville consists of many colleges the professors en- 
joying rich pensions. Near the cathedral is the royal palace called Alcazar, which was 
partly built after the antique by the Moors, and partly in the modern taste, by king 
Pedro ; it. is a mile in extent, and flanked by large square towers, built with stones taken 
from the antient temple of Hercules. The exchange is a square building of the Tuscan 
order, each front 100 feet in length, and three stories high. The suburb stands on tb-' 
oilier side of the river, over which is a long bridge of boats. In thi- suburb, that don el’ 
ecclesiastical tyranny, tiie house of the Inquisition is placed ; and there arc public w.i 
where most of the inhabitants go to take Inc air. The town-house is adorned with a 
great number of statues, and there is a large square before ii, with a flue fountain in' the 
middle. There are 120 hospitals richly endowed. The pleasant situatum of Seville, 
near the sea, renders it one of the most commerci.il towns of Spain. T ic East and West 
India companies have their houses hero, when the;, are obliged to iegi>ter tkemstlvr.- 
and their merchandise. Their ships indeed stop in the har^nir of C adir, but their lading 
ia carried thence to Seville ; and there all the gold and silver is coined, there being 
above GOO men employed in the mint. The country about it is extremely tortile in corn, 
wine, C< c. and there is abundance of oil ; for to the west of the river is a greve of olive 
trees 30 miles in length. The Spaniards commonly say, Quen no ha visto Sevilla, no 
ha visfo maravilla ; He who has not seen Seville, has not seen a wonder. It is 45 miles 
from the cea, 1 1 2 W. of Granada, and 212 S. by W. of Madrid. 

Anduxar is a pretty rich town, adorned with churches and. convents, and inhabited i y 
several families of high rank. 

Cordovia stands in the middle ofiian extensive plain. Its circumference is large, hut 
as it is not peopled in proportion to its extent, there arc many orchards and gardens 
within its walls. The magnificent cathedral was formerly a mosque, and is now very 
rich in plate, each of the four silver candlesticks being woith 850 pounds. The trade of 
this town is flourishing, and consists of wine, silk, ami leather. In the neighbourhood 
are abundance of oranges and lemons, and the best horses in Spain. 

Alcala has abundance of springs, which furnish Seville with water by means of an 
aqueduct. 

Carmona is an antient town. Its gate toward Seville is a very celebrated remain of 
antiquity. 

Ossuna is a considerable town, w ith a university and an hospital. 

Medina Sidonia is very antient. 

Gibraltar is a promontory, or rather peninsula. To the antients it was known by .the 
name of Calpe, and was also called one of the pillars of Hercules ; by the Arabians it is 
called Gabel Tarek, that is “ The mount of Tarek/’ from Tarek, the n.-urr of the Sara- 
cen general who conquered Spain in the beginning of the 8th century. The whole is 
an immense rock, rising perpendicularly about 440 yards, measuring from nort!*. ♦,.* 
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south about 200 English, but not above ouc in breadth from cast to west. The town 
lies along {he bay on the west side of the mountain on a decline, by which, generally 
speaking; flic rains pass through it and keep it clean. The old town was considerably 
larger than the new, which, at present, consists of between 400 and 500 houses. Many 
of the streets are narrow and irregular ; the buildings are of different materials ; some 
of natural stone out of the quarries, some of a factitious or artificial stone, and a few of 
brick. The people are supplied with fresh provisions, chiefly from the coast pf Barbary, 
with fruit, roots, and vegetables of all sorts from thence, or from their own gardens. 
Besides what is properly called the town, there arc several spacious and commodious 
public edifices erected ; such as barracks for the soldiers, with apartments for their offi- 
cers, magazines of different kinds, storehouses for provisions, &c. The inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of the British subjects dependent on the garrison, ' or who reside there for other 
motives, consist of some Spaniards, a feu' Portuguese, a considerable number of Genoese, 
and about as many Jews ; making in the whole, according to Dr. Campbell, between 2 
and 3000, wishout reckoning the garrison ; though some make them much fewer. The 
town may be said to have two'ports ; the first lying to the north, and is proper only for 
small vessels ; the other is very commodious for large vessels, and has a tine stone quay. 
The bay is very beautiful ana capacious, being in breadth about five miles, and in length 
eight or nine, with several small rivers running into it. It is very advantageous to the 
place.. There is no ground to be found in the middle of it at 100 fathoms depth, so that 
a squadron may lie there in great safety ; the breezes from it arc very refreshing ; and it 
contributes likewise to the subsistence of the inhabitants, by supplying them with plenty 
of fish. 

In the province of Estramadiiia, which lies on the frontiers of Portugal, there is found 
an abundance of^ corn, wine, and fruits, but the air is extremely hot. The chief towns 
are Hadajoz, Merida, Truxillo, Caccres, and Alcanta*. 

Badajoz is a large and strong town, seated on the river Guadiuna, over which is n fine 
bridge built by the Romans. 

Merida is also a strong town, with several antient ruins. 

Caccrca Is noted for fine wool. 

Alcantara is a small, but strong city, built by the Moors. 

PORTUGAL. 

'The feeble kingdom of Portugal is bounded on the north by Gallicia ; on the cast by 
Leon, Estramadura, and Andalusia ; on the south by the straits of Gibraltar ; and on 
the west by tho Atlantic. 

' It is divided into six provinces, two of which are north of the I)ouro, Entre Minho, 
East Douro, and Tra les Moutes, the former maritime, the latter inland ; two between 
the Douro and the Tajo, Beira and Estramadura ; and two south of the Tajo, Alentcjo 
on the Atlantic, and Algarre along the strait of Gibraltar. The air of Portugal in the 
southern provinces would be extremely hot, if it were not refreshed by the tea breezes ; 
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but in thenortnern it is' mucn coo.er, ana more sunject to rains. Tiie spring u very 
cfelightful. The soil 'is fruitful in wine, oil, pomegranates, figs, raisins, almonds, chesnuts, 
oranges, lemons, and other fine fruits ; but there is a want of corn, owing, it is said, 
chiefly to the neglect of agriculture. The horses are lively, but not strong : the mules 
being sure footed are more useful. Here is plenty of salt, fish, and honey. The moun- 
tains contain metallic ores of 'various species, but the mines are generally neglected, 
unless those of saltpetre. Here are few manufactories, but a considerable foreign trade 
in colonial produce. - 

Estramadura is the first province where oranges were planted w hen brought from China. 
Its chief towns art Lisbon, Santireu, Leins, and Setuvnl. • 

i Lisbon, the capital of the . kingdom of Portugal, is situated in the province of Estrama- 
dura, on the banks of the river Tagris, in W. Long. 9 ° 25' N. Lat. 38 s 25'. It 
was anticntly called Olisipo, Olisippo, and Ulisippo, which are supposed to be derived 
from the Phoenician Ulisubbo, or Ulisippo, signifying in that tongue, a pleasant bay, 
such as that on which this city stands. It first became considerable in the reign of king 
Emmanuel ; from that king it hatb been the capital of the kingdom, the residence of its 
monarchs, the seat of the chief tribunals, and the receptacle of the richest merchandise 
of the East and West Indies. Its air is excellent, being refreshed by the delightful 
sea breezes, and those of the Tagus or Tago. The city extends for about two miles 
along the Tagus ; but its breadth is inconsiderable. Like old Rome, it stands on seven 
hills ; but the streets in general are narrow and dirty, and some of them are very steep ; 
neither are they lighted at night. The churches, in general, are very fine ; but the mag- 
nificence of the chapel-royal is amazing. Here is one of the fiuest harbours in tne 
world ; and there were a great number, not only of the finest churches and convents 
here, but also of other public buildings, and particularly of royal palaces, and others 
belonging to the grandees ; but the greatest part of them and of the city, were destroy- 
ed by a most dreadful earthquake, on Nov. ], 1755, from which it will require a long 
time to recover, The inhabitants, before the earthquake, did not at most exceed 
>50,000. The government of it is lodged in a council, consisting of a president, six 
counsellors and other inferior offices* The harbour has water enough for the largest 
ship,* and room enough for 10,000 sail, without being crouded. For its security, there 
is a fort at the mouth of the river, on each side, and a bar that runs across it; and is 
very dangerous to pass without pilots. Higher up, at a place where the river is consi- 
derably contracted, there is a fort called Torre do Belem, or the tower of Belem, under 
w hose guns aU ships must past; in their way to the city ; and on the other side are seve- 
ral more forts. Before the earthquake* most of the private bouses were old and un- 
sightly, with lattice windows f ahd the number of convents and colleges amounted to 50, 
viz. 32 for monks,, and 18 for nuns. The kings principal palace stands on the river, and 
islarge and commodious* Of the hospitals, that called the Great, is obliged to receive 
all peraons of what degree, nation, or religion soever* without exception. At the vil- 
lage of Belem, near Lisbon, is a noble hospital, for' decayed gentlemen who have served 
the king, and have not wherewithal to maintain themselves. That called the house of; 
Vos*. II R 
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mercy, is also a noble charity. In the- centra of the city, upon one of tho highest hills is 
the castle^Whicb commands the whole, being large and undent, and haying, always a gar- 
rison of four regiments of foot. The cathedral is a va$t edifice of the Gothic kind, but 
heavy and clumsy , it contains, however, greatriches, and is finely adorned within. The 
square called Kosia is large, and surrouyuetl with magnificent buildings. The whole 
city is under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the patriarch, who was appointed in the 
year 1717* Here is also an archlwsbpp. who has* bad, before the erection 

of the patriarchate*, a revenue of 40,000 crusadOei* fort 6,0004 , The university, which 
was removed for some timeto Coimbra, hat afterwards restored to its aatient seat, 
makes a considerable figure; though much inferior to thaf of C^oi m bra.* * 

Santaren is a handsome town, seated in . a neighbourhood, which is fertile in 
wheat. . y >V 

. Beira is an agreeable end fruitful province* m which are situated Coimbra* Viseu, 
Braganza, and Guarde; 

Coimbra, chiefly celebrated for its university, is large and handsome, and has a very 

tnagnific eat cath^rai* * ■ •;*. ,** • 

Guarda is a Jbrttfied ^wn f and has a stately cathedral. 

Tra loa Momes hasitsname from its being separated by mountains from the other 
parts of the kingdom. Its -capital* seated on a rock, aod Braganza, a fortified town, are 
the chief places in this province. 

Entre Oouro Miohe' contains Porto and Braga ; the foriger a rich town noted for 
Us red wines; god the latter, though of less note, the capital of Ibe province. 

Alentejo has for . its capital Evora, a considerable town, situated in a pleasant 
country;;,- ■ ■ •.* ><" 

Porta^gra and El vas are/h iidsome towns j in tlie latter is a ci»tero, so large, that it 

will hold water enough for the inhabitapts % sii months. The water is brought by a 

wblc^.Ta^|it oome pUceS supported by four or 
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SchnCftiauseiT, Basil, Lucerne, Underwaldcn, ttri, Switz, Friburg, Zug, Soleure, Claris, 
and Appenzel. / 

With respect to the government and constitution' of these cantons, some of them ere 
aristocracies and some democracies. Th the former/ both the legislative and executive 
power is lodged in the burghers or citizens of the capital of each canton ; of these thcie 
a<- c seven, "vis. Zurich, Berne, Basil, Fritwrg, SoIeure|m& the others, 

the lcgislativepowerif lodged in the whole body of the peoples, and everjf male above 
1 6 , w hetBer servant, has a totd in making laws and fo ji&e choice of magistrates. 

For what coq^^.thh, whole Helvetic body, there are’diets ordinary :V#|:J*traordmary, 
the former 'iMpP;' annually, ■ and the j ~ and both 

are summoned" Iff the city of Zurich, wbichfiftpoints the jto meet- 
ings. Besides the general diet since the ^formation, diets of 

the two religions, at which' all public affairs of two parties 

are treated aeparalely.; %!hf$|^a*sease of tteft commoripnt^ft obliges them t> 
study to maintain the leag^iilS^po<»r yet it is j»rta^ : .tf^^^felil^iOnfidence 
between the cantons isin sC^Ene/yiEiiWrM^it^ . Iost»- through their 

particular Cathc^ Th^iw^I gew^ diets are held 

always at l , »uenfehf^.Badeo, ^rioci pally to, regulate tfe|dSl|of ibe common baili- 
•gw* :ife*f . ■#f^^|^omao- Catholic can tons/", being tbe most powerful 

of that ^d??^^^|^t ; :?Ofkhi^ihough less powerful than thatof Benfc; takes the 
precedei^|if all the o^r caiitob^ both protestant and popish. TJiese cantons do not 
make J*“V independent" states, united togetherby strict 

altiancesltf . WAi i nary :■ ' coogresseekie held at 
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lages, woods, vineyards, and com lands. Both on {he mountains and in the valleys the 
air is extremely cold in winter ,* but in summer it is very pleasant, cool, and refreshing 
on the former, but excessively hot in the latter. Sometimes it is winter on the north 
side of a mountain, when it is summer on the. other; nay, flowers may be gathered 
sometimes with one hand, and snow* with the other. * Prodigious masses of ice and snow 
often fall from them in winter, and do a great deal of damage ; and most of the streams 
and rivers take their rise from the thawing of the ice and mow on. their sides and tops. 
From the rising or descending of the clouds, with which they are commonly enveloped, 
the inhabitants can, for the mostr part, pretty exactly, foretel tBo clmng^f the weather ; 
so that they serve them instead of weather-glasses. The other andlflHpparts of Swit- 
zerland are very pleasant and fertile, being divcrsified'with viney ards; ^©oro-fiel (ft;, mea- 
dows, and pasture-grounds. The mountains in', these are but mole-hill* in comparison 
of the others ; there is neither snow nor ice on them in summer ; and they frequently 
afford not only good pasturage, but arable groundk Many petrifactions are found both 
among these and the others, with a variety of fossils. The sands of the rivers yield gold 
dust, particularly those of the” Rhine, the Emmet, and the Aar, the Russ, the Arve; and 
the Inn, The metals of this country being generally found to be brittle, the only mines 
that are worked are a few iron ones. In the lower parts of Switzerland they sow rye, 
oats, barley, spelt, flax, and hemp. Wines of various sorts are also produced in some of 
them, with a variety of fruits. Of wood for fuel and other uses, there is generally 
plenty ; in some places, however, they are obliged to burn sheep’s dung ; and in others 
a kind of heath and small shrubs. In the valleys they* cultivate saffron with success. 
The Switzers derive their principal subsistence from their flocks and herds of eattie. which 
in summer graze upon the mountains. Their cheese is much esteemed* especially that 
of Berne and Griers in the canton of Friburg. Great bombers of horses are also bred 
here/ and bought up for the French cavalry. Besides the abov^rnentHmod rivers, the 
Rhone and tbe.Tesin have tbeir sources in this country. The hikes gee very numerous ; 
but the chief of these are Geneva, Neufchatel, Biel, Zurich, Thun, Bricn, Constance, 
and Lucero. . Both rivers and.lakcs abound with fish, and affotda cheap water carriage. 
Switzerland is not so populous as many other countries in EurOpSf ; and the popish can- 
tons less so than the protestant. The total number of the inhabitants is computed at 
$, 000 , 000 . 

The language generally spoken here is the German, in whifehalso, all public affairs 
are transacted ; but. in. those parts. of the country borderinglto Ttaly or France^ cor- 
rupt French or Italian prevailSvThe two predominant religions are Caivioishl ^abd 
popery. Of the former are UiecatrtoqaV Zurich hod Beriie, the town of IN, Q&l, 
Geneva, Muihsusen, and Biel, the principality of Ncufchotel, tbe greater |M# wttsiK 
Schaffhauscu,.the country of the Orisons, the Tburgtu, Toggesburft Glaris, and the 
Rhine valley; the frontiers of Appehzel, with a small part ofSetothurp, and sottHJpIftces 
in the countries of Baden, and Sargaas. The restof the SwfsseantefNr’ egtei add depen- 
dents, are popish. For the education of youth there is an university at Bedl, and 
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academies at Zorich, Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva, besides gymnasiums and aelioia* 
illustres, both in the popish and protestant cantons. There are also societies among 
Ahem for the improvement of the German language and the sciences. 

. The principal manufactures are snuff and tobacco, linen of several sorts, lace, thread, 
silk, and worsted stockings, neckcloths, cotton stuffs, gloves, handkerchiefs, 'silks of 
several sorts, gold and silver brocades, a variety M woollen manufactures, hats, paper, 
leather of all sorts, earthen wares, porcelain, toys^watchcs, clocks, and other hardwares, 
&c. The trade of Switzerland is greatly promoted by many navigable. lakes and rivers. 
In some of the above manufactures, and in chcc.sc, butter, sheep, horses, black cattle, 
bides, and skins, the exports are considerable ; and as the imports are chiefly grain, and 
salt, with some American and Asiatic goods, there is probably a large balance in their 
favour. In some parts of Switzerland dress is restrained by sumptuary laws. 

The public revenues are in general very inconsiderable, arising chiefly from the usual 
regalia, appropriated every "ixe to the sovereign, the demesnes, and public granaries, 
voluntary 'contribution.;, the sa'e of salt, and a land fax ; in the protestant cantons, from 
the church-land* that were seized at the reformation. . Except in Zurich, Berne, 

Basil, and Scinilbauscn, where the people are more industrious, have a greater trade, 
and are riche; limn in the others, they defray the ordinary charges, and that is all. 

The < an tons never keep any standing trdops, except for a fetv garrisons ; but their 
militia is reckoned to be the best regulated of any in Europe. Every male from 16 to 
6(1 is enrolled, and about one third of them regimented. They must all provide them- 
selves with arms, clothing, and accoutrements, and appear on the stated days for exer- 
cise ; and the several cantons aud districts must be furnished wijtWfe sufficient train of 
ai tillery^and all the other implements of war. The Switzers of thg several cantons are 
allowed to engage in the service of such foreign princes and states as are in alliance with 
those cantons, or with whom they have made a previous agreement. Such states, paving 
an annual subsidy to the respective cantons, are allowed to make levies. Every man 
enlists voluntarily, and for what number of years he pleases, at the expiration of which 
he is at liberty to return home. A great many thus always returning from foreign service, 
Switzerland is never unprovided with able and experienced officers and soldiers. With 
respect to their character they are a brave, honest, hospitable, hardy people ; very true 
to their engagements, friendly and humane. In short, there is not a people in Europe 
whose national character is better. In their persons they are generally tall, robust, and 
well made ; but their complexions arc none of the best ; and those that live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains are subject to wens. The women arc said to be generally 
handsome and well shaped, sensible and modest, yet frank, easy, and agreeable in 
conversation. . Few of the peasants are miserably poor ; many of them are rich, especi- 
ally in the protestant cantons, and that part of Berne in particular. 

I Berne is the most fruitful, the richest, and by much the largest of all the cantons, ex-- 
tending in length about sixty leagues, and about thirty where broadest. It ‘yields not 
only plenty of grain, fruit, and pasture ; but also good wine, a variety of coloured earths* 
and clays, sand stone, muntiic, gypsum, pit-coal, sulplrjr, and iron ore. Here lik#> 
VolIL S 
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wise are large herds of cattle, great and small ; and, in- consequence, great quantities of 
milk, butter, and cheese. The principal lake is that of Geneva : the length of which is 
about 18 leagues, and the greatest breadth between three and four. The depth in some 
places is near 430 fathoms, in others not above. 40. The Rhone enters it at the cast 
and near Bouveret, and issues out again at the west close by Geneva. In summer its 
waters are much swelled by the melting of the snow on the mountains. This lake,. how- 
ever, is not entirely surrounded by th*erritory of Berne; but partly by Savoy, and the 
country of Gex ; the former of which belongs to the king of Sardinia, and the latter to 
France and the territory of Sion. Its border^re extremely fertile and beautiful, being 
much embellished with vineyards, which yield excellent wine ; and interspersed with 
towns and villages, betwixt which a considerable commerce is carried on. The other 
great lakes that are wholly, or partly within this canton, are Neufchatel, Biel, Murte, Thun, 
Brien, and Halwyl ; which all abound in fish, particularly that of Geneva, where trouts 
are sometimes caught weighing 40 or 30 pounds. In that of Biel, called also the 
Nvdau-lake, are two small islands, one of which is verv beautiful. This lake is about 
three leagues in length, and one in breadth. Along the whole west and north-west sides 
of the canton rubs the chain of mountains, called by the general name of Jura; but 
the several mountains, of which it is composed, have all their particular names. This 
canton is Veil cultivated and very populous, the number of its subjects being computed 
at 400,000. German is the prevailing language, but almost all the people of fashion 
spelak cither French or Italian ; even the common people in the Pais de Vaud, and other 
places that lie towards France or Italy, speak a corrupt French or Italian, or a jargon 
composed of both. * The ministers of religion are divided into deaneries and classes, and 
hold yearly chapters or synods. They are kept in a greater dependence ongg^e civil 
power tore, than in the other cantons, and not suffered to interfere with milters <4 
state. ' 

The city of Berne first joined the confederacy in the year 1353. Towards the defence* 
thereof the canton now furnishes 2000 men. Every male from 16 to 60, is enrolled in 
the militia, and about a third of them regimented. There are officers for every district, 
whose province it is to sec that the men be regularly exercised ; thal> their arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothing be in good condition ; and that they be kept in constant readi- 
ness to march. Once a-ycar they are drawn out to a general review. The same atten- 
tion is paid to those that belong to the train of artillery. Some regiments consist of 
married, and some of unmarried men ; some of foot, others of dragoons. There U also 
one regiment and a troop of coiriassiers. The latter consists entirely of burghers of 
Berne. Both the horsemen and footmen find their horses, arms, and accoutrements* 
Besides the arms and artillery in the arsenal at Berne, all the castles, where the country 
governors or bailiffs reside, arc well furnished with them. At Berne is aj constant .guard 
or garrison of 200 men, and a small garrison at Fort Arburg. In the same city isaJso 
an office, which grants licences for levies to foreign powers, and where the recruits make 
their appearance, and are registered. The bailiffs have die chief direction of- affairs in 
their several districts, being generals of the militia, and presidbig in tfeft courts of justice 
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but in civil causes, above a certain value, an appeal lies from them to Berne ; and iu 
capital cases their sentence must be confirmed' by the great council, before it can be exe- 
cuted. When any bailiwick is to be disposed of, as many bails as there are competitors 
are put into a bag, whereof one is gilt, and he that draws that has the bailiwic. 

The principal towns in this canton are Herne and Lausanne. 

The city of Berne is said to lmve derived its name from the taking of a bear the same 
day on which its foundation was laid. The houses are generally built with white free- 
stone, and, in the principal streets, have piazzas or arches under them, for the conveni- 
ence of walking dry in wet weather. Mo9t of the streets are paved with flints, and 
traversed by a canal lined with freestone, which canal is brought from a considerable 
distance, and is useful for cleansing the city and extinguishing fires. This city is longer 
than Zurich, but not so populous nor well built. In the upper part of this city are 
always kept a number of bears between two enclosures, with fir-trees for them to climb 
and play upon. 

Lausanne is a large, handsome, and antient town, capital of the Pays de Vaud. It 
was obtained by conquest from the duke of Savoy, is governed by its own magistrates, 
ami has its peculiar privileges. Here is no pardon for capital offences. 

The canton of Zurich is about 6'0 miles from north to south, and 48 from east to west. 
With respect to its face, air, and soil, it is said to be an epitome of all Switzerland, as 
containing in it hills, valleys, plains, corn-lands, vineyards, lakes, and rivers. Their 
wines have tartness at first, but the longer they are kept the more agreeable they are. 
The other products are excellent fruits, corn, pasture, flue clay, chalk, several coloured 
earths, pit-coal, turf, and sulphur. There are also some mineral springs in the canton ; 
and of the lakes that of Zurich is the roost considerable. The reformation was intro- 
duced here by Zuinglius, in the year 1517. This canton is the first in rank, and inferior 
only to that of Berne in extent, power, and wealth ; in consequence of which, its repre- 
sentatives preside in the general diets, when held in any place belonging in common 
to the cantons ; and the affairs relating to the whole confederacy are transacted in its 
offices. Its quota for the defence of the several members of the confederacy, is 1400 
men. Of one of the two armies raised on these occasions, it nominates one of the com- 
manders in chief, as Lucern does the other. Its revenue is said to be about 150,000 
crowns a*year ; of which one year with another, two thirds arc expended in the charges 
of government, and the rest laid up in the treasury. It can bring 50,000 fighting men 
into the field at a very short warning.*, 

Zurich, the capital, stands in a pleasant country, near "where the river Aa issues from 
the lake, that takes its name from the town, S3 miles from Schatfhauseti, and 114 Hum 
Geneva. After having being ruined by Attila the Hun, it is said to have been restored 
by Thuricus son of Theodoric king of the Gotbs, from whom it tool the game ot Ihu- 
ricum,* corrupted afterwards into that of Zurich. It is fortified in the modern way, and 
has wide ditches, feoed with freestone. There are five arsenals in it, well stored with 
arms and artillery ; anr academy or college having 15 professors; a museum or chamber 
of rarities ; a stately town-house, the pillars in the front of _ which are black marble 
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streaked with white ; and a town .library. The sovereignty and administration ot all affairs 
are lodged in the greater and lesser council, out of which arc chosen the city officers, as 
the councils are out of the 13 companies'of burghers. There are several other councils 
or colleges, each of which has its 'particular department. Here are a great variety of 
silk, woollen, linen, cotton, and other manufactured ; this being the place of the great- 
est trade in all Switzerland. The town is well supplied with provisions' by and from its 
lake. The streets are neat and houses well built, but ndt magnificent. In the town 
library are several letters to Bollinger, fiotu lady Jauc Gray, daughter of the duke of 
Suffolk. In one of the arsenals is the figure' of William Tell, dressed and armed in the 
antient Swiss manner, with the cross-bow whence- he shot the arrow that struck the ap- 
ple off his child’s head. 

Both men and women are so fond of music that there arc few of them that cannot 
play on some instrument. If a burgher goes out of town, or a peasant enters it without 
a ( sword, they are .liable to be fineu. Nq persons, whatever their rank or office may be, 
are exempted from the sumptuary laws. The burgomasters, who are the same as tin; 
udvoyers at Berne,- hgve the title of excellence. The hospitals here are very neat anil 
well endowed ; but they do not affect the ridiculous vanity of lodging the pom- in palaces. 
Not only iiv this town and canton and other parts of Switzerland, but also among the 
Grisons, the ministers all preach covered. The country about the town is very pleasant 
and fruitful : for both which is not a little indebted to the lake that extends 124 miles 
iu length, and two or three in breadth. The water is of a green colour, supposed to be 
owing to the melted snow* that fobs into it from the adjacent mountains. That part of it 
next Zurich is called the. Lower Lake, and the other end the Upper. The cathedral or 
great church is collegiate. The present city is said to owe its origin to a nunnery, 
founded by the emperor Lewis I. near where the antient Tigurum stood. . , 

The town of Schaffhausen is large, handsome, and strong. It is celebrated for a 
magnificent cathedral, and a clock which shews the courses and eclipses of the sun and 
moon. 

Basil, the capital of the canton of tiiat name, is said to be the largest city in Switzer- 
land. It is fortified with walls, moats, towers, and bastions. The police is excellent, 
and the ; dress of the inhabitants is regulated by sumptuary laws. In the town house is 
an exquisite piece of the sufferings of Christ, and a statue of Munatius Plancus, a Ro- 
man, who, about fifty years before Christ, founded the city of ^Augusta Rauraeorum, on 
whose ruins Basil is said to have been, erected. Holbein’s Dance of Death is painted 
on a wall opposite»the French chord), and represents the king of terrors as mingling 
with persons of * ail ages, and complimenting themjon their arrival at the grave. The 
clocks at Basil are reported to go an hour faster than in other places, in order to pre- 
serve the megiory of a conspiracy, defeated by means of thus anticipating the time. 

Lucern is the capital of the catholic cantons, and has a nuncio resident in it .it is n 
smajl town, with little . commerce, situated in a romantic country- • 

Friburg is erected ‘in a singularly picturesque situation. ’ It stands partly in a small 
partly on bald acclivities on a ridge of rugged rocksyfyilf encircled by the rives 
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Sane, mnd b s© efttfoly concealed bythe circumjacent hill*,' that the traveller scarcely 
catches the smafrUat -glimpse, untfHraTTifhita upon s view of the whole town, from the 
QV9r*hm0n$$&ifa$aM. The fortifications, which consist of higb'stone walls and towers, 
inclose a ci?enwf#©nce of about four tailed ; within which space the eye comprehends a 
singular mixture of houses, rock^ thickets, and meadows, vhrywg instantly from wild to 
agreeable, firdm the bustle of a jtpwfcje &e solitude of the deepest retirem" 
rqjideace of a catholic bishop. * ^ * * ‘ , , ; 

Soleure h a neat little town, confining about 4000 istaabkants. ^ > Ttfe 
ot curiosity is the new church of St.^ Up, begun in 17®» end finished In 
©t least 80,0001. a considerable spnffcr* such a small republic, jj hwgjT > 
scarcely exceeds i2,000^. a-yesr , '’SL,* ** 4> 

In the town of Claris me two churchds, in which the CaraspBreitd Cktbo 
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derable trade iif cattle, wood,' and C<wl»,’ , # 

The Crisens inhabit a mduuiahioua country, but find good pasture 
grain, pulse, fruits, aad wine in the valleys. Each of the three les_ 
into several Communities, which are perfect democracies ; every male 
a share in the government of the contfapofty, and a vote at the election _ ._, e .._ wrT .. 
Deputies front the several communities constitute the general diet of the Gfi^E^ Ihlgiie^ 
which meets annually and alternately the capital of jjgufii league. The deputes can 
however do nothing of themselves bet^Wifee back yfSk^ fls* consent of tlieir aDosthaent* 
Here is much of the spirit of toleration between ihe Communities of the catholic and 
reformed religions, but the judges are said to he venal, and to admiui&er justice with 
much pjrtieliiyr^ 

GoneiM^'^thwhiost celebrated <%' in Switzerland, ^remains to be described^ It i^ a 
handsome, well fortified city, which contain* about 3O,ft0© inhabitants. ThfcJElkbiie; 
which here Issues from the lake of Geneva, supplies the inhabitants with water, by jtteghe 
of an aqueduct, which elevates it 100 feet above ks level. Xhe cifishns erf vseatly wrelf 
informed, many of the tradesmen having been educated at t^rjpuUlIc ^ac^elMQr.^ 

ITALY. 

Italy is bounded on the" frSrth Trance, SWbzetiand, aai Germany .the east by 
the Adriatic ; on the SQtUdi and wast by thC dVIeditenattean. Its prini^M^* divisions, 
previous go the revelu^fin in Trance/ were Sw^fTledmont, Genoa, the Jlfilsnese, 
Parma, Modena, Mjmhnu the fcpd1>UC' of Venice, Tuscany, Lucca, the tkrkortes of the 
.Pope, Naples, fiicijy, Sardinia, and Qwsicfe L‘‘ * * 

Savoy* ties, between France and In, and takes its name from the latin ^ibsadia,. 
* altered efrertf#^ to Saboiaand Sabojta. ’ * % ' & 

V ^ Kes Ompjpg the .Alps, it $i full of lofty mountains, which ^ general are -very ty&m 

ten; many of .thhhfcUwt M them are perpetually covered ice and snow. A 

ypy J | r ,J ^ f ** ‘ ^7; ^uosM 
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summit of those called Montagnes Mauditcs, “ tne cursed mountains,** are said to bo 
more than two English miles in perjjendicular height above the level of the lake of Ge- 
neva, and the level itself is much higher than the Mediterranean. In ‘some few of the? 
valleys there is corn land, and pasture, and a good breed of cattle and mules ; and along 
the lake of Geneva, and in two or three other places, a tolerable wine is produced. 

‘ Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and Piedmont,- over which the highway front 
Geneva to Turin lies, is as high if . not higher than the Montagnes Maudites ; but of all 
the mountains of the Alps, the highest is Mount Rochmclon, in Piedmont, between 
Ferticre and Novalese. The roads over these mountains are very tedious, disagreeable 
and dangerous, especially as huge masses of snow, called by the Italians avalanches, 
and fragments of rocks frequently roll down into them from the impending precipices. 
The way of travelling is cither in sledges, chairs, or on the backs of mules : in some 
places the path, on the brink of precipices, is so narrow that there is but just room, for a 
•ingle person to pass. It begins to snow on these mountains about the beginning of 
October. In summer,- in # the months of July, August, and September, many of them 
yield very fine grass with a great variety of flowers and kerbs ; and others box-wood, 
walnuts, chcsnuts, and pines. The height and different combinations of these mountains, 
their towering summits rising one above another, and covered with snow, the many 
cataracts or falls of water, the noise and rapidity of the river Are, the froth and green 
tincture of t its water, the echoes of its numerous streams, tumbling from cliff to cliff, 
form altogether a very romantic scene. , These mountainous tracts, notwithstanding 
their height, are not altogether free from thunder in summer, and are also exposed to 
thick clouds, which sometimes settle unexpectedly on them, and continue several days. 
There are some ‘wolves among the thickets ; and they abound with hares, rupicapras or 
chamois, and fnarmottes. In the lower parts of Savoy, there are also bears, wild boars, 
deer, and rabbits ; and among the desolate mountains arc found great quantities of 
rock-crystal. In the glacieres or ice-valleys, between the high mountains, the air is ex- 
.tremely cold even in the months of July and August. The surface of these ice* valleys 
looks like a sea or lake, which after having being agitated by fierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen. all at once, interspersed with hideous cracks and chasms. The noise of 
these cracks,, when first made by the heat of the noon-day sun, and reverberated by the 
surrounding rocks and mountains, is astonishing. The height of the impending moun- 
tains is such, that the sun’s rays seldom reach the ice-valleys, except a few hours in the 
middle of the summer. The Avalanches, or snow-balls, which the least concession of 
the air will occasion, tumble down the mountains with amazing rapidity, continually in- 
creasing and carrying all before them. People have been taken out alive, after being 
buried several, days under them. The mountainous nature of this duchy renders the 
plough a useless instrument of agriculture. The peasants brehk up the hungry soil with 
the pick-axe and spade, and to improve it carry up mould and dung in baskets. .For 
the purpose of preserving it from drought in the spring and summer, they cut small re- 
servoirs above it, the water of which may be let out *at will ; and to prevent the dbrtli 
from giving way, break the declivity of'the mountains by building walls on the side for 
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Us Support which frequently assume tnc appearance of antient fortification, and are a 
pleasing deception to travellers. The Savoyards carry their better sort of cheese in ta 
Piedmont, as the flavour is much esteemed there ; but they gain more by their skins of 
bears, chamois, and bouquetings, (a species of the wild goat), or by the sale of growse 
and pheasants, which they carry in great numbers to Turin. 

The chief rivers are the Rhone, which, on the side of Geneva, separates Savoy from 
FranCc ; the Arve,* which has some particles of gold in its sands ; the Isere, the Seran, 
the Siers, and the Are. There are also a great many lakes in this country, which yield 
plenty of fish, but none of them are very large; together with medicinal and reciprocating 
springs and hot baths. . # 

The language of the common, people is a corrupt French ; but the better sort and 
those that live in the great cities, speak as good French as they do in Paris itself. 

In their temper, however, and disposition, the Savoyards resemble the Germans more 
than the French, retaining still much of the old German honesty and simplicity of man* 
tiers, which, no doubt, is partly owing to the poverty and barrenness of the country.' 
To this also, joined to their longevity and the fruitfulness of their women, which are the 
effects of cheerful disposition, healthy air, activity, temperance, and sobriety, it is owing 
that great numbers of them are obliged tOgo abroad in quest of a livelihood, which they 
earn, those at least who have no trades, by showing marmottes, cleaning shoes, sweeping 
chimneys, and the like. It is said that there are generally about 18 , 000 ’of them, young 
and old, about Paris. In the summer they lie in the streets, and in winter forty, fifty, 
or sixty of them lodge together in a room. : they are so honest that they may be trusted 
to any amount. The children are often carried abroad in baskets, before they are able 
to walk. In many villages of Savoy there is hardly a man to be seen throughput the "year, 
excepting a month 01 two. Those that have families generally set out and return about 
the same season, when their wives commonly lie in,, and they never fail to bring home 
some part of their small earnings. Some of them are such consummate masters of oeco> 
nomy, that they set up shops and make fortunes, and others return home with a compe- 
tency for the rest of their days. . An old man is often dispatched with letters, little pre- 
sents, add some money, from the younger sort, to their parents and relations, and brings 
back yith him. fresh colonies, letters, messages, and news. The cultivation of their 
grounds, and the reaping and gathering of the harvest and vintage, are generally left 
to the women and children ; r but all .this is to be understood of the toioontainous parts of 
Savoy. Gfteat numbers of the mountaineers of both sexes^ arc said to be. fame and de- 
formed, land they are much subject to a kind of wens, - which grow about their throats, 
and very much disfigure them, especially the women : but thatis the only inconvenience 
they feoffirom them. v 

No other religion was pFdfessed or tolerated in Savoy, but that of the church of Rome. 
The decrees; however, of the council of Trent were not admitted ^ nor were die churches 
esylnms for malefactors. 

Thu duchy iai divided into those of-Chablais, Geneveis, and Savoy proper, the counties ^ 
pfTarataue and Maurfaane, and the barony of Fancigny. 
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Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, is a considerable town, well built, but not fortified# " 
It is watered by several streams ; which have their sources in St. Martin’s hill, and run 
through the streets. In the centre of the town is the palace, foriueily^occupied by tbt 
king of Sardinia. 

Piedmont, which was also subject to the king of Sardinia, is bounded by Switzerland 
on the north ; Milan and Parma on the east ; Genoa on the south ; and France and 
Savoy on the west. It is a mountainous hut fertile couufry, as the jmountains produce 
wine, and the valleys corn. Large chcsnuts are here very plentiful, aud so many truffles 
arc dug up that it is called the truffle country.' The inhabitants amount to about 2,500,000, 
and carry on*a considerable trade in silk and hemp. 

Turin, an antiept, populous, strong, handsome, flourishing city of Italy, and capital 
of Piedmont, where the sovereign resides, with an archbishop’s see, a strong citadel, and 
an university. It is seated on a vast plain, at the confluence of the rivers Doria and 
Po. It is one of the handsomest places in Italy ; but the air is unhealthy in the autumn 
and wiuter, on account of tlie thick fogs. One half of this place is lately built ; and the 
streets are straight and clean, being washed by an aqueduct. The two largest streets are 
the New-street and that of the Po, which are lighted in the winter time. The houses arc 
handsome, and all built of the same height. The ducal palace consists of two magnifi- 
cent structures/ joined together by a gallery, in which arc several statues, all sorts of 
arms; the genealogy of the dukes of Savoy, a representation of the celestial signs, a royal 
library, and many other curiosities. Besides these two structures, there is the palace of 
the prince Carigtian, the hospital of St. John, wherqin they pretend to keep the cloth in 
which is the print of the face of Jesus Christ. These are all superb structures. When 
the plagued reigned at Marseilles in 1720* a great number of artificers withdrew to Turin, 
insomuch that there are now abovfe 87,000 inhabitants and 48 churches and convents. 
Turin is very well fortified, and extremely strong, as the French found by experience in 
1706, whb besieged it a long while to no purpose. The citadel, which is flanked with 
five bastions, is without doubt a master-piece of architecture. There are very fine walks 
an the ramparts,, which require two hours to pass them. There are also very fine gar' 
dens on the side of the river Po ; and the house commonly called La Charite is remark', 
able, as there is room for 3000 poor people. The college of the academy is very large 
and well built, and has a great number of antient inreriptioos. In the royal library arc 
19,000 manuscripts, besides 30,000 printed books. It is charmingly seated . at the foot 
ot a mountain, 62 miles north-cast of Genoa, 72 south-weSt of Milan, and £80 north- 
wc&j of Rome. 

The dueby of Montferrat was also a subject to the king of Sardinia. It contains 200 
towns, and abounds in ccfln, wine, oil, and silk. ■ _ ■ • 

. The Genoese territories extend along that part of the Metnterranean sea, commonly 
called tbegulph of Genoa, about 152. miles ; but their breadth is very unequal, being' 
from eight to about 20 miles. Where they are not bounded by the sea, the follov^ng 
staled ami ceur. tries, taking them from west to east, are their boundaries, viz. Piedmont* 
Montferrat, Milan, Jdacentia, Parma, the dukedom of Tuscany, and the republic ef. 
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Lucca. This tract, though a great part of it is mountainous and some of that barren 
enough, yet produces plenty of excellent fruit, good pasture, wood, garden stuff, and 
mulbcrty-trees, with some wine and oil, but little corn. What they want of the last, they 
# bave either from Lombardy, Sicily, or Naples. » 

Genoa stands on the coast of the Mediterranean sea, at the bottom of a little gulp!?, 
partly on the ifit, and partly on the declivity of a pleasant hill ; in consequence of which 
it appears to great advantage from the sea. i t is defended on the land side by a double 
wall, which, in circumference, is about 10 Italian miles. Two of the streets consist en- 
tirely of a double straight row of magnificent palaces. The others, though clean and 
paved well, arc crooked and narrow. The palaces of the nobility are almost all of mar- 
ble, and many of them arc painted on the outside. That there should be such a profu- 
sion of marble here, is not to be wondered at, as the neighbouring hills abound with it. 
The city contains a vast number of palaces churches, and convents, and several hospitals. 
The palace where the doge resides, and where the great and little council and the two 
colleges of the prtJbrntori and governatori assemble, is a large stone building, in the ecu- 
tre of the city ; but it contains some fine paintings in fresco ; two statues of Andrew and 
John Doria, in white mat bit* ; and an arsenal, in which are said to be arms for 3*1,000 
men, with a shield, containing 120 pistol-barrels, and 33 coats of mail, which it is pre- 
tended, were worn bv as many Genoese heroines, in a croisade. Of the churches the 
finest are those of the Annunciation, St. Mary Carignan, St. Dominic, and St. Martha. 
In the cathedral is a dish made of a single emerald. All the inhabitants here, except 
the principal ladies who are carried in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the narrowness 
or steepness of the streets. The fortifications of the city towards the sea, are remarkably 
strong. There arc two fine stone-bridges over the rivers Bonzevera and Bisagno, the 
first whereof washes the west, and the other the east side of the city, within which there 
is also a surprising stone bridge, joining two hills. The harbour, though large, is far 
from being safe ; but no care or expence has been spared to render it as safe and conr* 
medians as posaiMe. The wind to which it is most exposed, is that called Labeccio. or 
the south-west. The place where the republic’s galleys lie, is called the Durscnn, where 
arc a great number of Turkish slaves. On a rock, on the west side of the barium r. h 
a fanal, or light house, a high tower, on the top of which is a lantborn, containing :.u 
lamps. The trade of Genoa is chiefly in velvets, damask, plush, and other silks, bro- 
cades, hce, gloves, sweetmeats, fruit, oil, Parmesan cheese, anchovies, and n«<»drcin:d 
drugs, from the Levant but the badness of the harbour; and the high price of commodi- 
ties, greatly check its commerce. In 1751, Genoa was declared a free port for ton yeaii. 
under certain restrictions : in that called Porto Franco any merchant may have a ware- 
house, and import or export goods duty-free ; but such as are disposed of in the city, or 
on the continent, are taxed pretty high. The nobility are allowed to trade in the whole- 
sale way ; to carry on velvet, silk, and cloth manufactories ; and to have shares m mer- 
chant-ships , and some of them, as the Palavacini, are actually the greatest merchants in 
Genoa.- Another very profitable article of trade carried on by them is banking, and 
dealing in bills of exchange. A new academy of paiuting, sculpture, civil and military 
Vol. II. U 
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architecture, was instituted here in 1751. One may walk the streets of Genoa iu the 
night with the greatest safety, which is more than can be said of many cities in Italy. 
Excessive splendour and luxury are, in several respects, restrained by salutary laws. No 
beggars are permitted to ask alms in Genoa, and the inns arc better titan those at Turin. 
When a single person is buried, a kind of garland of' all sorts of artificial flowers is placed 
on the coffin. The ^Genoese in general aie esteemed crafty, industrious, and inured to 
labour above the other Italians. 

Milan, the capital of the duchy of that name, in latin Mediolanum, is a very large 
city, and] has a wall and rampart round it, with a citadel ; yet it is thought to he incapa- 
ble of making any great’ resistance. The gardens w ithin the city take up a great deal of 
ground. In the citadel is a foundry forcannon, and an arsenal furnished with arms for 
12,000 men. The governor of it was quite independent of the governor-general of the 
Milanese, who resides in the city in a large, but old, and ill-contrived palace. The yearly in- 
come of the governor of Milan is said to have been £00,000 guilders. The council belonging 
to the city was composed of a president and 60 doctors of law, who were all nobles and 
independent of the governor-general. Milan hath experienced a great variety of fortune, 
having been subject sometimes to the French, sometimes to [the Spaniards, and some- 
times to the Germans. A great number of persons of rank and fortune live in it, espe- 
cially during the winter. The ladies of France are not allowed more liberty than those 
of this city : even the austerities of a monastic life are so far mitigated, that gentlemen 
have not only the liberty of talking with the nuns, and rallying and laughing nt tne grates, 
but also of joining with them in concerts of music, and spending whole afternoons in 
their company. The cathedral is a vast pile, all of marble ; and though something has 
been doing for near 400 years, towards the outward or inward ornament thereof, it is 
not yet finished. Of the great number of statues about it, that of St. Bartholomew, just 
flead alive, with his skin hanging over his shoulders ; and of Adam and Eve, over the 
main portal, are the finest. The pillars, supporting the roof of the church, are all of 
marble, and the windows finely painted. This church contains a treasure of great value, 
particularly a shrine of r rock-crystal, in which the body of St. Charles Boromaeo is de- 
posited. The other churches, most worthy a stranger’s notice, are those of St. Alexan- 
der, St. Jerome, St. Giovanni di Casarotti della Passionc, that of the Jesuits, and of 
St. Ambrose, in which lie the bodies of the saint, and of the kings Pepin and Bernard. 
In' the Ambrosian college, founded by Frederic Boromaeo, 16 professors teach gratis. 
In the same college is also an academy of painting, with a museum, and a library con- 
taining a vast number of printed books and manuscripts ; among the la3t of which is a 
translation of Josephus’s history of the Jews, done by Rufinus, about 1200 years ago, and 
written on the bark of a tree ; St. Ambrose's works on vellum, finely illuminated ; the 
orations of Gregory Nazianzen, and the works of Virgil, in folio, with Petrarch’s notes. 
In the ffiuseum are Leonard! da Vinci’s mathematical and mechanical drawings, in 12 
large volumes. The seminary . for sciences, the college of the nobles, the Helvetian col- 
lege, and the mathematical academy, are noble foundations and stately buildings. Of 
the hospitals the most refoarkable are the Lazaretto, and that called the great hospital ; 
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the tetter of which receives sick persons, foundlings, and lunatics, and has six smaller 
hospitals depending on it, with a revenue of 100,000 rix-dollars. 

The number of the inhabitants of this city is said to be about 200,000. It has been 40 
times besieged, taken 20 times, and 4 times almo’st entirely demolished ; yet it hath al 
ways recovered itself. It is said gunpowder is sold here only by one person and in one 
place. The court of inquisition is held in the Dominican convent, near the chu:ch <»f 
Madonna della Gratia. The houses of entertainment and the ordinaries here, are re- 
presented as very indifferent. Milan is described as inferiorto Turin, both in boauty and 
convonicncy j^mariy of the streets being crooked and narrow, and paper windows much 
more frequent than in that city ; even in grand palaces, the windows arc often composed 
promiscuously of glass and paper. Two large canals extend from hence, the one to the 
Tcssino, and the other to the Adda ; the Tessino having a communication with the Lago 
Maggiorc, and by a canal with the Sesia ; and then issuing from the Lago di Como, and 
having a communication by canals with the Lambro and Serio. In a void space of one 
of the streets of Milan, where stood the house of a burlier, who had conspired with the 
commissary of health to poison his fellow citizens, is erected a pillar called Colonna In- 
fame, with an inscription to perpetuate the memory of the execrable design. The envi- 
rons of this city are very pleasant, being adorned with beautiful seals, gardens, orchards, 
Sic. About two <talian : miles from it, at the seat of the Simonetii family, is a building, 
that would have been a master piece of its kind, had the architect designed it for an arti 
fil ial echo. It will return or repeat the report of a pistol above 60 times ; and any sin- 
gle musical instrument, well touched, will have the same effect as a'grcat number of in- 
struments, and produce a most surprising and delightful concert. 

The duchy of Parma has a wholesome air and fertile soil. Its products arc corn, 
wine, oil ami hemp ; the pastures feed great numbers of cattle, and the cheese is highly 
esteemed. Hero are considerable mines of silver and copper, and plenty of truffles, a 
species of subterraneous fungus. 

The city of Parma is antient, rich, and populous, with a citadel, a bishop's see, and an 
university. It has a magnificent cathedral, and the largest opera-house in Europe. * 

Placentia is seated near the Po, in a very fertile pleasant plain, watered by a groat 
number of rivulets, and surrounded with hills, abounding with all sorts of fruits. It 
contains a great number of merchants. The streets arc straight, and the principal street, 
called the ‘Stradone, is 25 common paces broad, and 5000 feet long, in a direct line, 
with 600 stone posts for separating the foot from the carriage way. Here are several 
fine structures and two admirable brass statues. 

* The duchy of Modena is bounded on the south by Tuscany and th:- republic of Lucca; 
on the north by the duchy of Mantua ; on the east by the Bolognese and the territories 
of the church ; and on the west by the duchy of Parma ; extending in length from souths 
to north about 56 English miles, and in breadth between 24 and 56, and yielding plenty 
of corn, wine, and fruits, with mineral waters. In soma places also petroleum is skimmed 
off the surface of the uf&ter of deep wells, made on purpose ; and in others is found a 
fund of earth or tophus, which, when pulverised, is said to be an excellent remedy 
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against poison, fevers, dysenteries, and hypochondriac disorders. Tlie country of Iji 
Salsa affords several kinds of petrifactions. ? 

Its capita], Modena, is an antient city ; if stands 28 miles cast of Parma, 44 almost 
south of Mantua, and 20 west of Bologna ; and is a pretty large and populous, but not 
a handsome city. It is much' celebrated by Roman authors lor its grandeur and opu- 
lence, but was a great sufferer by the siege- it underwent during the troubles of the tri- 
umvirate. It was long the usual residence of the dukes ; and is also the sec of a bishop, 
who is suffragan to the archbishop of Bologna. Mr. Kcyler says that a hen Ductus 
Brutus was besieged here by Mark Antony, Hirtius, the consul, made use of earlier 
pigeons ; and that even at this day, pigeons are trained up at Modena, to carry letters 
ond bring back answers. This city hath given birth to several celebrated person ?, p.u- 
ticulat !y Tasso the poet, Correggio the grand painter, Sigonius the civilian and historian, 
Da Vignola the architect, and Montecuculi the imperial general. The tutelary saint of 
it is named Geminianus. The ducal palace is/& very noble edifice, in which, among the 
other fine pictures, the birth of Christ by Correggio, called la Notlo Felice, is much 
celebrated. Tire only manufacture for which this city is noted is that of masks, of 
which great numbers are exported. The churches of the Jesuits, of the Theatines, and 
of St. Dominic, are well worth viewing, In the college of St. Carla B-romco between 
70 and 80 young noblemen are continually maintained, and instructed both in sciences and 
genteel exercises. Before most of the houses arc covered walks or porticoes, as at 
Bologna. The city is fortified, and on its south side stands the citadel. 

The duchy of Mantua lies a/ong the river Po, which divides it into two parts. It is 
hounded <Jn the north by the Veronese ; on the south by the duchies of Reggio, Modena, 
and Mirandola ; on the east by the Farrarese ; and on the west by the Cremoncse. It 
is about 50 miles in length, and 25 in breadth ; is fruitful in com, pastures, flax, fruits, 
and excellent wine. It is now' a large place, having eight gates and about 16,000 inha- 
bitants. The streets are broad and straight, and the houses well built. It is very strong 
by situation as well as by art; lying in the middle of a lake, or rather morass, formed by 
the river Mincbio. There is no access to the city but by two causeways which cross this 
morasss, and which are strongly fortified ; so that this city is looked upon to be one of the 
most considerable fortresses of Europe. It was greatly noted for its silk manufactures, 
which are now much decayed. The air, in the summer-time, is very unwholesome. The 
celebrated poet Virgil was born at a village .rear tins city. 

♦ The territories of the republic of Veu ice, contained the city of Venice, built on a 
number of islands in the Adriatic sea, the provinces of the terra firma, namely the 
Paduan, Veronese, Bresciano, Bergamasco, Cremasco, Vicentino, Rovigno, Trcvig- 
nano, Bellunes, Friuli, Vdinese, and part of Isfria ; the towns of Zara, Nona, Spa- 
latto, Sabimco Scgna in Mm lochia, and the islands of Ccphalonia, Corfu, Zante, &e. 
in or neat the gulph of Venice. 

We have already mentioned the situation of Venice, the capital of this republic. Its. 
appearance at a distance is very striking, looking like a great town half floated by u» de- 
luge. Betwixt the city and the terra firma arc a great many shallows, on width, at low 
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water, you may almost every where toucn tne bottom with a pole ; but ad possible care 
is taken to prevent their becoming dry land. On the south side of the city arc also shal- 
lows ; but qn these there is great depth of water. The channels betwixt them arc marked 
out by stakes or poles, which on the approach of an cneiny, would certainly be taken 
away. The city is divided by a vast number of canals, on which ply the gondoliers, or 
watermen, in their black gondolas, or boats. The streets are very clean and neat, but 
narrow and crooked. There arc no carriages, not so much as a chair to be seen in them. 
Though the city, by its situation and the great number of steeples towering above the 
water, strikes one with admiration at a distance, yet, when he is got into it, it does not 
answer his expectation ; for, excepting the square of St. Mark and a few other places, 
there is nothing grand or beautiful in it ; at least in comparison of many other cities of 
Italy. .Of the canals, that called II Canale Maggiore, or the “ great canal, ” is by far the 
largest and longest, and consequently the most beautiful. Here races are sometimes 
run for prices in the gondolas. On its hanks are also several stately houses. Over these 
canals are a great number of handsome bridges of one arch, but without any fence on 
either side ; they are also built of white stone, with which the streets are all paved, except 
the Rialto, over the great canal, which is all of marble, and cost the republic 250,0<)0 
ducats, the arch being 90 feet wide. ' The canals, in summer, emit a bad smell from the 
great quantities of filth continually running into them. The finest gondolas arc those in 
which the foreign ministers make their public entries, being richly decorated with gilding, 
painting, and sculpture. The number of islands on which this city stands, according to 
some, is 60 ; according so others 7 2. The circumference is about si.* Italian miles ; and 
it takes up about two hours to make the circuit of it in a gondola. The inhabitants are 
supposed to be about 150,000, including those of the islands Murano, J>A Guideca, and 
those who live on board the barges. There are near £00 springs of fresh water in the 
city ; but the water of many of them is so indifferent, that the principal families pre- 
serve rain water in cisterns, or are supplied with water from the Drenta. The most re- 
markable piaees in the city are the ducal palace, the square and church of St.' Mark, \\lu> 
is the tutelar saint of Venice: the minrt, public library, grand arsenal, several of the 
palaces of the nobles, churches, convents, and hospitals. In these last is a prodigious 
collection of the finest paintings ; Venice, in this respect, even surpassing Home itself. 
The diversions of the Venetians are chiefly masquerading, especially during the carni- 
val and other festivals ; ridottes, operas, plays, which are generally wretched perform- 
ances, and concerts of vocal and instrumental music. During their festivals debauchery, 
riot, and licentiousness are carried to the greatest height. The courtezans iiere, we are 
told, are absolutely lost to all sense of modesty and common decency. The grand scene 
of all follies of the festivals is the square of St. Mark, in which bulls are somctim3 baited. 
In the doge’s palace all the high colleges held their assemblies i but we are told by 
several travellers, what seems very strange, that the stairs are no better than a privy. In 
this palace is ft small arSeual, furnished with arms, against any sudden insurrection of 
the people,* together with a state prison, a great many exquisite paintings, and several 
curiosities. One side of it is towards St. Mark's square j and the lower gallery on that. 
. VOL. It X 
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side, with the hall under the new procurati£ - facing it, are called the Puoglio, wlu:e the 
nobility, and none else, at least while they arc present, are allowed to walk. The square 
of St. Mark is the greatest ornament of the city, and hath the form of a parallelogram. 
In this square, beside the palace, and church ef St. Mark, are two towers, on ono side 
of which is a curious clock ; and the other lias stairs so constiuetod that one may ride up 
on horseback. Opposite to the ducal palace is the public library of the common wealth ; 
containing a large collection of books and manuscripts, with some fine paintings, statues, 
and curiosities. Hard by St. Mark’s square is the zecca, or mint : from zecca the gold 
coin called zccchino, take its name. One of the smallest pieces of money at Venice is 
called gazetta ; and the first newspapers published there on a single leaf, having be. :i 
sold for that a*piece, all kinds of newspapers were from thence styled gazettes. 'Inn 
grand arsenal is two and a half Italian miles in circuit, tmd contains vast quantities t.t 
naval and other warlike stores ; some pretend that it could furnish arms for 10,000 bur.-.; 
and 100,000 foot : here arc the trophies of Seuuderbeg and others, with the helmet ol 
^Attila, &c. The rope is 444 common paces -in length, and the ropes and cables arc. 
valued at 8,000,000 of silver ducats. In the foundry none but brass cannon are cast , 
and 100 men are generally at Work in the forges. The satt-petro works here desei w a 
traveller’s notice : there is a vessel filled with wine and water, four Limes a-day, wluu 
the workmen, though a thousand or more, may drink as much and as often as they 
please. Close to the Rialto is the bank. The trade of the city, at presto is far s'xut 
of what it was formerly. Their chief manufactures arc doth, especially sc;u let, silk.?, 
gold and silver stuffs, brocades, velvets, aurl paper, of which, and wine, oil, fruit, sweet- 
meats, anchovies, and several sorts of drugs used in physic and painting the expoits arc 
still considerable. Venice has neither walls, gates, nor citadel to defend it; its situation 
supplying the want of all these. In the treasury of the relics is the protocol’, • r original 
manuscript, as they pretend, of St. Mark’s gospel ; it is rarely shewn ; and the wn'iug, 
by length of time, is so defaced, that the greatest connoisseurs in manuscripts can; , c 
determine, whether it is wrote in Greek or Latin, llesides what is properly called the 
city, there is a multitude of little islands lying-round, which are covered with buildings, 
and make each of them a kind of separate town ; the most considerable of which it. that 
called Guideca, or the Jew’s quarter, which is large and populous ; with »St. Eros mo, ISt. 
Helena, St. Georgio, Chiosa, II Lidode Palestrina, II Lido de Muiumocco, and Mu ra- 
tio : these islands arc a sort of fence to the city, breaking the violence of the waves. To 
distinguish them from others, the Jews here must wear a bit of red cloth in tiiur hats. 
r l he gardens in this city are few and inconsiderable. In the island of Murano are made 
those beautiful looking-glasses and . other glass-works, for which Venice is so much 
noted : here the family of Comoro hatli a palace, with a gallery of paintings, little shotl 
of an Italian mile in length. The salt works in the island of Chiosa are of great benefit 
to the Venetians, and yield a very considerable revenue. There arc several other 
small islands about Venice besides these we have mentioned ; but they arc inconsider- 
able. 

.As to the government of this state it was first vested in consuls, afterwards in tii- 
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banes. About the beginning of the 8th century, a doge Or duke was elected, and vested 
with unlimited power ; but in 1171 the power of the doge was much abridged, and a 
council of £40 persons, composed of commons as well as nobles, was appointed. Soon 
alter, under duke Morino Morosini, the late form of electing the doge was introduced. 
In 15296 tho government became ‘aristocratical ; the privilege of sitting in the grc.it 
council being then confined to the nobility, in whom alone the supreme authority at 
present is vested. Tho number of nobles amounted to about 2000. All those were 
wembprs of the senate; but, according to their antiquity, some were accounted more 
honourable than others. One class, Hnil that tho lowest, consisted of the posterity or 


those, who, in the necessitous times of the commmonwealth, purchased their nobility hv 
100,000 ducats. The nobles bad the title of Excellency ; *and wore, at lea>t when i:i tue 
city, a black furred gown reaching to their heels, with long cap* and psrr twigs. So.n* 
.of them were so poor, that thev were fain to beg oi the rich. At the head 01 tue g'ncto 
nt was the doge, whose office was once hcriditary, and power absolute s , but the ioimcs 
was afterward elective, and the latter very much circumscribed ; indeed he was no more 
than a candy slave, loaded wity fetters, which, one would think, could not be much tue 
lighter ior # beiti« gilt ; yet so much is the human heart captivated with external pomp 
and pageantry, that the office, for the most part, was eagerly sought after ; but short. d 
o:ie otherwise inclined be chosen, he could decline it, without exposing himsclt to !u 
and confiscation of his effects. Though the power of tlie doge was very smad, 
i > .uuc and retinue were very splendid ; his title was that ot Serenity, and his office U*i 
i ; : - ; he was # said to be a king with regard to his robes, a senator in the council-house, 
a i ::ntw in the city, and a private man out of it. The yearly revenue ol n:.» oflice wa» 

; ; >00/ ; and though he might he deposed, he could not resign hi» dignity. A>“ 
t. i f.'ilv had a scat in the great council, unless they were under 25 ycais of age. n 
this council the supreme authority and legislative power was vested. Next to it was the 
s( nat 1 ' or "progradi, which consisted ot about C.’>0 mcnibc.s, "who had the power ot iiU..oo^ 
peace or war, and foreign alliances ; of appointing ambassadors; fixing the sinndaui ot 
the coins ; imposing duties and taxes : and all offiv'S by sea and land were m t --u e» i -t. 
The third council consisted of the doge and his six counsellors, in winch all letters and 
instruments relating to the state are read, ambassadors admitted, to audience, a**'- 
important affairs transacted. The [other colleges were the council of ten, which decided 
all criminal cases without appeal, and to which even the doge himself was subject ; tue 
procurators of St. Mark, whose office was very lucrative, and who decided with respect 
to wills, guardianships, and the making a proper provision tor the poor ; and the state 
inquisition, whose business it was to provide for the public tranqmii.ty. n *‘ lC ' v ‘ l 
the duCtd palace are heads of lions and leopards, with open mouths, to receive Informa- 
tions of any plot, or treason against the state. Here was also a particular co e k e * 01 
regulation of dress, but their jurisdiction did not extend strangers. ie^tnc no 0 
electing the doge was no less angular than complicated and effectually emulated to 
prevent all kiuds of bribery or corruption. All the members of Jhe gi am. council wn# 
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were past 30 years ot age befog assembled to the halt of the palace, as many balls were 
put into an urn as there were members present, 30 of these balls were gilt, the rest white. 
Each counsellor drew one ; and those who got the gilt balls went into another room, 
where there was an urn containing 30 bails nine of which were gilt. The SO members 
drew again ; and those who by a second piece of good fortune got the gilt balls, were 
the first electors, and had a right to choose 40, among whom they comprehended them- 
selves. 

These 40, by balloting in the same manner as in' the former instances, were reduced to 
12 second electors, who chose 23 ; the firs! of the* 12 naming three, and the remaining 
1 1 two a-piece. AH those being assembled in a chamber apart, each of them drew a 
ball from an urn containing 25 balls, among which aro nine gilt. This reduced them to 
nine third electors, each of whom chose five, making in all 45 ; who, as in the preceding 
instances, were reduced by ballot to 1 1 fourth electors, and they have the nomination of 
4l, who were the direct electors- of the doge. Being shut up by themselves, they began 
by choosing three chiefs and two secretaries ; each elector being then called, threw a lit- 
tle billet into an urn, which stood on a table before the chiefs. On this billet was in- 

• # 
scribed the person’s name whom the elector wished to be doge. 

The secretaries then, in the presence of the chiefs and of the whole assembly, opened 
the billets. Among all the 41 there were generally but a very few different names ; as the 
election for the most part balanced between two or three candidates. Their names, what- 
ever was their number, were put into another urn, and drawn out one after another. 
As soott as a name was extracted the secretary read it, and if the person to. whom it be- 
longed was present, he immediately retired. One of the chiefs then demanded with ;t 
loud voice whether any crime could be laid to this person’s charge, or any objection was 
made, the accused was called in, and heard in his own defence ; alter which the elector 
proceeded to give their decision, by throwing a ball into otic of the two boxes, on uf 
which is for the Ayes, and the other for the Noes. The * secretaries then counted the 
balls ; and if there were 25 in the first, the election was finished ; if not another name 
was read, and the same inquisition made as before, till there were 25 appearing balls. 

The principal Venetian drder of knighthood, was that of St. Mark ; the badge of which 
is a large gold medal dependent on the breast. The order of Constantine knights wear 
a cross hanging from a gold chain. 

With respect to religion, that of the Venetians was tlie Roman Catholic ; but they are 
bo bigots. The court of Inquisition was here under very great restrictions ; and the 
pope was considered as little more than a temporal prince, his supremacy being rejected, 
i The'Venetians were the greatest naval power in Italy. They pretended they could 
fit out, in .case of necessity, 60 men of war, 100 galleys, and 10 galeasses ; though one 
can hardly imagine how they could man half that number. The army was said to con- 
sist of between 20,000 and 30,000 men, the greatest part of which are Dalmatians and 
Switzers. The commander in chief, styled Capitano, was always a foreigner of distine* 
tiou j General Gramc, a Scotchman, lately enjoyed that honourable post, The orri’r- 
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nary revenues of the state were computed at aoout i, 200, OOO/. sterling ; but in the time 
of war they could raise them greatly. A considerable part of the revenue arose from the 
customs, and the duty on salt made at Corfu and Ohiosa. * 

The Venetians are in general very tall and well made. They arc a lively, ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public amusements, with an uncommon relish for tumour, 
and yot more attached to the real enjoyments of life, tlnn to those which depend on 
ostentation, and proceed from vanity. 

One of the principal cities in the Venetian territories, on the terra firma, is Padua 
an antient, large, and celebrated town, with an university and a bishop’s sec. It is 
much le.^s considerable than it was formerly ; for now it contains no more than .‘i(»,000 
inhabitants, whereas it formerly had J 00,000, and many of the hotises are gone to ruin ; 
however the hall where justice is administered is a superb structure. The cathedral 
church and the college of the university arc in that part called the Old Town ; and there 
arc piazzas under all the houses, where persons may walk without being exposed to the 
weather. Tijc garden of the university is curious on account of the number of plants. 
Here a student may trike bis degrees, let him be of what sect of Christitfftity he will ; nay 
though be should be a Jew or a Turk. The patron of this city is St. Anthony, who lies 
in the cathedral ; they have such a veneration for him, that the beggars do not ask cha- 
lity in the name of God, but tor the love of St. Anthony. The Jews live in a distinct 
part of the city; and the neighbouring mountains produce excellent wine and ell, with 
delicious fruit. 

Verona is strongly fortified, and contains about 60,000 inhabitants. 

Lucca was a small republic on the coast of the Mediterranean, between the territories 
ol Genoa on the west, Modena on the north, and Tuscany on the east. According to 
Keizer it is only about SO miles in circumference, but is exceeding fertile and populous. 
It contains, beside the city of Lucca, 150 villages. The number of the inhabitants are 
computed at 120,000. The government was lodger! in a gofalouier, whose power was 
much the .same with that of the doges of Venice and Genoa. He was assisted by nine 
counsellors ; but the power of all the 10 continued only for two month.* ; during winch 
time they lived in the state-palace, and at the public expence. They were chosen our o J . 
the great council, which consisted of 2-fO nobles ; but ever, tins election was chaiv.'.ed h> 
a new election every two vears. The revenues of the republic were about J00,00 M saua 
or crowns ; out of which they maintained 500 men by way of regular force, and 7° 
as a guard to their actin'* magistrates. T’lie citv of Lucca is situated in a plain, term - 
citing in most delightful eminences, adorned with villas, summer-houses, corn fields, and 
plantations of every kind ; so that nothing, either for use or pleasure, is heio wantin ' 
The city, which is about three Italian miles in circumference, has regular, wcll-hncd 
fortifications ; mid its streets, though irregular, are wide, well paved, and full of .hand- 
some houses. The n u u ber of its inhabitants are computed to be above 40,000 , ami 
they carry on largo manufactures, especially of silk-stutTs. Lucca has a bishop, who 

enjoys several extraordinary privileges ; aud its.cathedral is Gothic. 

Tuscany is bounded on the north by the states of Lucca and Modena ; on the nortk- 

Voi.. II. Y 
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fast, cast, ami south east by the dominions of the pope ; on the south-west and west hy 
the Mediterranean or Tuscan sea. f rs extent, from north to south, is about 180 English 
miles, and from ^ast to nest about SO. 

Though some parts of Tuscany arc mountainous, it is fruitful in vines, olives, citrons, 
lemons, and oranges. The mountains ationi copper, iron, alum, marble, and poiphyry. 
In general it may be observed that this country abounds in com, saffron, honey, hemp, 
flax, wool, and a great variety of minerals. The great' duke was supposed to be able to 
bring 30,000 men into the field, and to increase his marine tv> CO men of war, beside 
galleys. 

The piincipal places are Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Sienna. 

Florence, the capital, is one of the finest cities in Italy. It is surrounded on all sides 
hut one with high hills, which rise insensibly, and, at last, join with the lofty mountains 
called Appenines. Towards Pisa there is a vast plain of to miles in length ; which is 
so tided w ith villages and pleasure-houses, that they seem to bo a continuation of the 
suburbs of the city. Independent of the churches and palaces of Florence, most of 
which are very nAgnificcnt, the architecture of the houses, in general, is i:i a good ta>tc ; 
and the streets arc remarkably clean, and paved with large stones chiseled so as to pre- 
vent the horses from sliding. The city is divided into two unequal parts by the river 
Arno, over which there are no less than four bridges, in sight of each other. That 
called the Ponte della Trinita, which is uncommonly elegant, is built entirely of white 
marble, and ornamented with four beautiful statues representing the Seasons. The 
quays, the buildings on each side, and the bridges, render that part of Florence thmu ji 
which the river runs, by far the finest. Every corner of this beautiful city is full of won- 
ders in the arts of painting, statuary, and architecture. The streets, squares, and trout i 
of the palaces are adorned with a great number of statues ; some of them by the be t 
modern masters, Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, Donatello, Giovanni di Bologna. Benve- 
nuto Cellini, and others. Some of the Florentine merchants formerly were men of va t 
wealth, and lived in a most magnificent manner. One of them, about the middle of the 
1.5th century, built that noble fabric, which, from the name of its founder, is still called 
the Palazzo Pitt*. The man was ruined by the prodigious expence of this building, 
which was immediately purchased by the Medici family, and lias continued ever since to 
be the residence of the sovereigns. The gardens belonging to this palace are on the 
declivity of an eminence. On the summit there is a kind of fort, called Belvedere. 
From this, and from some of the higher walks, you have a complete view of ihc city i t 
Florence, and the beauteous vale of Arno, in the middle of which it stands. This palace 
has been enlarged since jt was purchased from the ruined family of Pitti. The furni- 
ture is rich and curious, particularly some tables of Florentine work, which arc much 
admired. The most precious ornaments, however, are the paintings. The walls of 
•a hat is called the Imperial Chamber, are painted in fresco, by various painters ; the 
subjects are allegorical, and in honour of Lorenzo of Mcdicis distinguished by the name 
of the Magnificent. The famous gallwy attracts every stranger. One of the most in- 
teresting parts of it, in the eyes of many, is the series of Roman emperors from Julius 
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(V.Ksnr to Galiienus, with a considerable numocr of tneii* empresses arranged opposite 
to thorn. This series is almost complete ; but wherever the bust of an empeior is want- 
ing the place is tilled up by that of some other distinguished Roman.* The cch.-hr-stf d 
Venus of Med ici, which, take it all in all, is thought to be trie standard of taste in femaie 
beauty and proportion, stands in a room called Tribunal. The inscription on its ba-e 
mentions its being made by Cleomenes, ami Athenian, the son g1 Apoliodorus. It is of 
unite uiarbie, and surrounded by other master-pieces of sculpture, some of which are 
said to he the works of Praxitelds and other Greek masters, hi the same room are 
many valuable n-riosities, besides a collection of admirable pictures by the best masters. 
Thr-r»* are various other rooms, whose contents arc indicated bv the names they bear; 
as the Cabinet of Arts, of Astronomy/ of Natural History, [of Medals, of Porcelain, of 
A iliqmties ; the Saloon of the Hermaphrodite, so called from a statue which divides 
t ;e admiration of the amateurs with "that in the Borghese village at Rome, flnugh the 
evidence of the execution is disgraced bv the vilcncss of the subject : and the Gallery 
of Portraits, which contains the portraits of the most eminent painters fall executed by 
themselves) who have flourished in Europe during the last three centuries. Our limits 
will not admit of a detail of the hundredth part of the curiosities and buildings of l’!o- 
rviice. M e must not, however, omit mentioning the Chapel of St. Lorenzo, as being, 
j. ci haps, the finest and most expensive habitation that ever was reared for the dead ; it r- 
eucrustcd with precious stones, and adorned by the workmanship of the host modern 
aculpturs. Mr. Addison remarked, that this chapel advance 1 so .very slowly, that it is 
11 >r. impossible hut the family of Metlieis may be extinct before their burial-place is 
finished. This has actually taken place : the Medici family is extinct, and the chapel 
re m ;..i« still unfinished. 


Eiorvncc is a place of some strength, and contains an archbishop s see and an mnvrr- 
cilv . The number of inhabitants is calculated at sif.OAO. '1 hey boast of the impiovo 
xnent c thev have made in the Italian tongue, by means ot their Academia del ia (Vusea , 
and several other academics arc now established at I’iorcnce. Though the J 'oicn'.lrwj 
affect great state, yet their nobility ami gentry drive a retail trade in wine, winch tiay 
sell from their cellar .windows, and sometimes they even hang a broken flask as a si^ri* 
where it may be bought. They deal, besides wine and hints, in gold and silver st-.ihs 
Tiic Jews arc not held in that odium, or subjected to the same humiliating distinction 
here, as in most other cities of Europe ; and it is said that some of the richest merchants 
Arc of that religion. 


Pisa is a large city, but in no respect equal to what it was when an independent re- 
public. The neighbourhood of Leghorn, with which it is connected by a canal, is sup- 
posed to he one cause of its decay. Its streets are handsome and well paved, but in 
many places overgrown with grass. The cathedral, the campo sunto or burying place, 
the steeple of the Auguslinians, the church of St. Matthew, that of the knights ot St. 
Stephen, and the palaco of the grand duke arc very celebrated. The city is reinaikably 
rich in curiosities, whether paintings, statues, or antiquities. 

it is difficult to describe the present state of Leghorn, we shall therefore co’nfine our- 
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jselves to its condition previous to the mte invasions ot Italy. Its inhabitants were about 
45,000, including Jews, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, English, and other foreigners. All 
of them, xvho arc here named, are allowed the use of public worship, but that indulgence 
was not granted to any other protestants than the English. The Jews live in a quarter 
by themselves, as do also such of the 'l urks as are not slaves. The fotmer nation is 
said to claim a third part of the inhabitants of Leghorn, and to carry on a very profi- 
table trade in corals. The ducal palace is a very line structuie. 

Sienna is a large, antient city, with an archbishop's see, an university, and a citadel. 
The cathedral, though a Gothic building, is admired for its excellent architecture ; its 
walls are black and white marble, and its pavement Mosaic. The Italian is here spoken 
in its greatest purity. 

The dominions of the pope comprehend the Ferrarcse, Bolognese, Romania, U rhino, 
Ancona, Umbria, St. Peter s patrimony, anti tiie Campania of Rome. This country is 
naturally fertile, and was, in the time of Roman prosperity, crowded with inhabitants, but 
it is now very thinly peopled, and very negligently cultivated. Its principal cit «< s be- 
side Rome, the capital, are Tivoli, Frescati, Ostia, Albano, Viterbo, Cuvita V cochin, 
Brocciano, Castrc, Orivetto, Aqua pendente, Spolletto, Ncrni, Tcrni, Perugia, Ancona, 
Loretto, Urbino, Pcsaro, Sernigallia, Ravenna, Rimini, Bologna, Ferrara, and Comachia. 

Ferrara is a decayed town, whose inhabitants live generally in the most abject 
poverty. 

.The following description of Loretto, extracted wi'Ii little variation from a respectable 
work, may be considered as a fine satire on Italian 'superstition. Loretto is small but 
fortified, and contains the famous Casa Santa, or holy chapel, so much visited by pil- 
grims. This chapel, according to the legend, was originally a small house in Nazareth, 
inhabited by the Vitgin Mary, in which she was saluted by the angel, and w here she 
bred our Saviour. Alter their deaths, it was held in great veneration by all believers in 
Jesus, and at length consecrated into a chapel, and dedicated to the Virgin : upon which 
occasion St. Luke made that identical image, which is still preserved here, and dignified 
with the name of our Lady of Loictto. This sanctified edifice was allowed to sojourn 
•In Galilee, as long as that district was inhabited by Christians ; .but when infidels got 
possession of the country, a hand of angels, to save it from pollution, took it in their 
arms and conveyed it from Nazareth to a castle in Dalmatia. This fact would have 
been called in question by incredulous people, had it been performed in a secret man- 
ner ; but, that it might be manifest to the most short sighted spectator, and evident to 
all who were not perfectly deaf as well us blind, u blaze of cvlcstiul light, and a concert 
of divine music accompanied it during the whole journey ; besides, when the angels* to 
rest themselves, set it down in a little wood near the road, all the trees of the forest 
bowed their heads to the ground, and continued in that respectful posture ns long as the 
sacred chapel remained among them. Rut not having been entertained with suitable 
respect at the castle above mentioned, the same indefatigable angels carried it over the sea, 
and placed it in a field belonging to a noble lady, called Lauretta, from whom the chapel 
takes its name. This field happened, unfortunately, to be frequented at that tiiflo by high- 
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w : aymcn anJ murderers : a circumstance with which the angels undoubtedly were i.ot 
acquainted when they placed it there. After they were better informed, they removed it to 
the top of a hill, belonging to two brothers, where they imagined it would he perfectly secuie 
from the dangers of robbery or assassination ; but the two brothers, tbe proprietors o: 
the ground, being equally enamoured of their new visitor, became jealous of each other, 
quarrelled, fought, and fell by mutual wounds. After th.s fatal catastrophe, tiie angels 
in waiting finally moved the holy chapel to the eminence where it now stands, and has 
stood these 400 years, having lost all relish for travelling. 

The sacred chapel stands due east and west, at the farther end of a large church, of 
the most durable stone of Istria, which hasbetft built around it. 1 his may be considered 
as the external covering, or as a kind of great coat to the Casa Santa, which has a 
smaller coat, of more precious materials and workmanship, nearer its body. lm= inter- 
nal covering, or case, is of the choicest marble, after a plan of San Savinos, and orna- 
mented with basso relievos, the workmanship of the best sculptors which Italy could lur- 
iii- h in the reign of Leo X. The subject of those basso relievos are the history oi the 
blcostd Virgin, and other parts of the Uihle. The whole case is about 50 feet long, 30 
in breadth, and the same in height ; but the real iiousc itself is 3‘2 feet in length, 14 in 
breadth, and a t the sides about 18 feet in height ; the centre of the rent is four or five 
feet higher. The '.'..ills of this little holy chapel are composed ot pieces of a reddish 
substance, of an oblong square shape, laid upon another in the manner of brick. At 
first sight, on a ’superficial view, these red-coloured oblong substances appear to bo 
nothing else than common Italian bricks ; and, which is still more extraordinary, on a. 
S' cornl and third view, with all possible attention, they still have the same appearance. 
Travellers, however, are assured with great earnestness, that there is not a single particle 
ol brick in their whole composition, being entirely ot a stone, which, ’hough it cannot 
now he found in Palestine, was formerly, very common, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Xa?.arcth. 

The holy hou.-c is divided within into Two unequal portions, by a kind f t grate- wo, k 
of ‘diver. T he division towards the west is about three fourths ot the whole ; that to the 
i .ist is culled the .Sanctuary. In the larger division, which may be considered as the 
main body of the house, flic walls are left bare, to shew the t:ue. original fabric ot Na /.*. 
reth stone; for they’ must net be supposed to be bricks. At the lower or western wad 
there is a window, the same through which the angel Gabriel entered at the Annunci- 
ation. The architraves of this window’ are covered with silver. There are a great num- 
ber of gpldon and silver lamps in this chapel , one of the former, a present from the 
republic of Venice, is said to weigh 37 pounds; and some ot the silver lamps are s.j:u 
to weigh from Igo to 130 pounds. At the upper end ot the largest room is the altar, 
but so lo v that from it you may see ,tbe famous image, which stands over the chimney, in 
the small room or sanctuary. Golden ami silver angels, of considerable sh:c, kneel 
around her \ some offering hearts of gold enriched with diamonds, and one an intact ot 
pure gold. The wall of the sanctuary is plated with silver, and adorned with miei fixes, 
precious stones, and votive gifts of various kinds. The figure of the V irgiu herself by 
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•no means correspond* with the fme furniture of her nouse : she is a little woman, about 
tout teet in height, wim toe features and complexion of a Negro. Oi ail the sculptors 
that ever existed, assuredly St. Luke, by whom this* figure is said so have been made, is 
the least of a il.iiterer ; and nothing can be a stronger proof of the blessed Virgin’s con- 
temot for external beaut'., than her being sati-died with this representation of her. The 
figure of the infant .Jesus, by St. Luke, L of n piece with that of the. Virgin : he holds a 
large golden giobc in one hand, and the other is extended in the art of blessing. Loth 
figures have crowns on their heads, enriched with diamonds : these Mere picsents from 
Ann of Austria, queen of France. Loth arms of the Virgin arc inclosed within her 
lobes, and no p.ut hut her face is to be seen ; her dress i$> mod magnificent, but in a 
wretched bail taste : this is not surprising, for she has no female attendant. She has 
particular clothes for the different feasts held in honour. of her; ami, which is not quite 
so decent, is always dressed and undressed by the priests belonging to the chapel ; bn 
robes arc ornamented with all kinds of precious stones, down to the hem ot her 
garment. 

There is a small place behind the sanctuary, in which arc. shown the chimney ami 
some other furrtiture, which they pretend belonged to the Virgin when she lived at 
Nazareth ; particularly a little earthen porringer, out. of which the infant used to eat. 
The pilgrims bring rosaries, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, which the obliging prie-t 
shakes for halt a minute in this dLh ; after which it is believed tli^y acquire the virtue 
‘of curing various diseases, and prove an excellent preventative of all temptations ot 
Satan. The gown, which the image had on when the chapel arrived from Nazareth, is 
of ted camhlet, and carefully kept in a glass' shrine. 

Above 100 masses are daily said in this chapel and in the church in which it stand-. 
The jewels and riches to be seen at one time in the holy chapel, are of small value in 
comparison of those in the treasury, which is a large room aujoining to the vestry ot the 
great church. In the presses of this room are ‘kept those presents which loyal, nohli, 
and rich bigots, of all ranks, have, by oppressing their subjects, and injuring their fami- 
lies, scut to this place. To enumerate every particular would fill volumes. They con- 
sist of various utensiJs and other things in silver and gold ; afs lamps, candlesticks, gob- 
lets, crowns, and crucifixes ; lambs, eagles, saints, apostles, angels, virgins, and infants ; 
then there are cameos, pearls, gems, and precious stones of all kinds and in great num- 
bers. What is valued above all the other jewels is the miraculous pearl, wherein they 
assert that nature has given a faithful delineation of the Virgin, silting on a cloud, with 
the infant Jesus in her arms. There was not room in the presses of the treasury to held 
all the silver pieces which have been presented to the Virgin. Social other prosses in 
the vestry arc completely full. It is said that those pieces ire occasionally melted down 
by his holiness, for the use of the state ; and also that the most precious of the jewels are 
picked out and sold for the same purpose, false stones being substituted in their room. 

The only trade of Lore tto consists of rosaries, crucifixes, little Madonas, Agnus Deis, 
and medals, which are manufactured here, and sold to pilgrims. There are a git'nt num- 
bers of shops full of these commodities, some of them of a high price ; but infinitely the 
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greater part are adapted to the pursers of t!ic ouyers, ana soid fir a e.r-v-: t ■ 
evident poverty ot tin s-. 1 luaruficturcrs anti Uadtrs, and of toe inhabit':. ,1s 
town in general, is a sutficient proof that the reputation of our Lady of Loictto is 
on the decline. 


ot this 
ar.'itiy 


In the groat ciinreh, which contains the holy chapel, are confrssionals, where th* 
penitents from every country of Europe may be confessed in their own language, priests 
being always in waiting for that purpose: each of them has a tong white rod in iiis hand, 
with which he touches tnc heads of those to whom lie thicks proper to grant absolulmiv 
Tiny place thcir.stlves on their knees, in g'.m»p«, around the confessional ciiair ; and, 
when the holy father has touched their heads with the expiatory "i they retire, lictd 
from t!ie burden of their sins, and with renewed courage to U gin a fresh account, 

in the spacious area before this church there is an elegant umi hie fountam, supplied 
with water from an adjoining hill by an aqueduct, lew, even of the mn.-t ijiconsiderable 
towns of ftuiv, afe without the useful ornament of a public fountain. 'due embellish- 
ment? of sculpture and architecture are employed with great prop: it*! y on such works, 
which are continually in the peoples view , the air is refreshed, and the eye delighted by 
ti e streams of water they pour forth ; a sight pcculim.'y agreeable in a* warm climate. 
In. this area is ab:o a statue of Sixtus V. in bronze. Over the uportal of the church it- 
felf is the statue of the Virgin ; and above tne middle gate is a Latin inscription, 
importing that within is the house of the mother of (.hid, ,n which the word was nude 
flesh. The gntc.^of the church are likewise of bronze, cniociibhed ’with basso relievos of 
admiral.de workmanship : the subjects taken partly from the Oid and partly front the 
• New Testament, and divided into different compartments. As the gates of this church 
are shut at noon, the pilgrims, who arrive after that time, can get no nearer the santa 
casa than these gates, which uie by this means, sometimes exposed to the first violence 
of that holy ardour, which was designed for the chapel itself. Ail the sculpture upon 
the gates, which i c within reach of the in'ouths of these zealots, is, in some degice. effaced 
bv their kisses. . 


There are also several paintings to be seen here; some of which are highly esteem" v 
particularly two in the treasury. The subject of one of these is the Virgin's X un iiv. 
by Annibal Carracci ; and of the other a holy family, bv Raphael. There are some 
others of considerable merit, which ornament the altars of the great chinch, i’iicv: 
altars or little chapels, of which this fabric contains a great number, are lined with mar- 
ble, and embellished by sculpture ; luit nothing within this church intertests a traveller <. 1 
sensibility so much as the iron gates before those chapels, which were made of the Liters 
and chains of the Christian slaves, who were freed from boadage by the glorious victory 
of Lcpanto. • 

The palace where the governor resides stands near the church, and tin: cci ic-iustios, 
who ore employed in it, lodge in the same place, where they receive the pilgrims of high 
distinction. The environs of this towns are very agreeable ; and, in hue weather, the 
high mountains of Croatia may he seen from hence. 

■ Ravenna was founded by a colony of Thessalonians, on the Adriatic, in wasaes ora 
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boggy situation, which proved a natural security to it. The houses were all of wood, 
the communication by bridges and boats, and the town kept sweet and clean by the tides 
carrying away the mud and soil. Antiently it had a port at the mouth of the Rcdesis ; 
Augustus added a new port capacious enough to hold a licit, for the security of the Adriatic, 
between which and the city lay the’ Via Caesaris. It had a very flourishing trade till the 
sea withdrew two miles from it, which has been a great detriment. The fortifications 
are of little importance, and the citadel is gone to ruin. It is now most remarkable for 
• the excellent wine- produced in its neighbourhood. The mausoleum of Thcodoric is 
still to be scon, ••emarkablc for being covered by a single stone *2S feet in diameter am. 
15 thick. . • 

It h thought that t he Walls of modern llomc take in nearly the same extent of ground 
as the antient : but the difference of the number ’of buildings on this .spot is very sjrcat, 
one half of^nodern Home lying waste, or occupied with gardens, hold-;, mendous and 
vineyards. One may walk quite round the city in three or ion hours* at most, the «-ir- 
cumferencc being reckoned 'about ]J Italian miles. With regard to the number o< the 
inhabitants, modern* Rome is greatly inferior to the antient ; for in 3 769. the of 

these amounted only to 138,56*8; among which were 40 bishops, 26*86 piii^>, ,5.59 
monks, 1814 nuns, 393 courtezans, about 8000 or 9000 Jews, and 14 Moors. I ■ !7i4 
the number was increaflfed to 143,000. In external splendour, and the beauty v' il.; 
temples and palaces,* modern Rome is thought by the most judicious travellers, to excel 
the antient. There was nothing in antient Rome to be compared with St. Petto's ch v. h 
in the modern. That Rome was able to recover itself after so many calamities ami de- 
vastations, will not be matter of ‘surprise, if we consider the prodigious sums that it has so . 
long annually drawn from all countries of the popish persuasion. These sums, though 
still considerable, have been continually decreasing since the reformation. , The surface 
of the ground, on * which Rome was originally founded, is surprisingly altered. At 
piesent it is difficult to distinguish the seven hills, on which it was first built, the low 
grounds being almost filled up with the ruins of the antient streets and houses, and tiic 
great quantities of earth washed down from the hills by the violence of the iaius. An- 
ciently the suburbs extended a vast way on all sides, and made the city appear ahnosP 
boundless ; hut it is quite otherwise now, the country abefut Rome being almost a desert. 
To this, amf other causes it is owing, that the air is none of ’the most wholesome, especi- 
ally during the summer heats, when few go abroad in day-time. No city at present, in 
the wo! M surpasses, or indeed equals Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curiosities, paintings, statues, and sculptures. The city stands on 
the Tiber, 10 miles from the Tuscan sea, 380 from Vienna, .560 from Paris, 740 from 


Amsterdam, 310 from Loudon, and 900 from Madrid. The Tiber is subject to frequent 
inundations, by which it often does great damages. A small part of the city is sepa- 
rated from the other, by the river, and is therefore ’called Travcstcic, beyond thc Tiber, 
There are several bridges over the river, a great number of towers on the walls, and 20 
gatcsJflSfrlie remains of Rome’s antient grandeur consist of statues, colossuscs, temples, 
palaces theatres, naumachias, triumphal arches, 'circuses, colutpns, obelisks, fountains,' 
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aqueducts, mausoleums, tncrmft or hot baths, and other structures. Of modern build- 
ings, the splendid churches and palaces are the most remarkable. Mr. Addison sa\>, it 
is almost impossible for a man to form in his imagination such beautiful and glorious 
scenes as are to he met with in several of the Roman churches and chapels. This gen- 
tleman tells us also, that no part of the antiquities of Rome pleased him so much as tin- 
antient statues, of which there is still an incredible variety. Next to the statues, he says, 
there is nothing more surprising than the amazing variety of antient pillars of so munv 
kinds of marble. Rome is said to be well paved ; but not well lighted or kept ve-r\ 
clean. Two thirds of the houses are the property of the churches and convents, and 

alms-houses. Protestants are not obliged to kneel at the elevation of the host, t.i at 

meeting the cucharist in the streets ; and they may have flesh meat always at the inns, 
even dm ing lent. Ilcre are many academies for promoting ai ts and sciences, besides 
the university. The carnival here is only during the eight days before lent, and the •. 
art! no such scenes of riot as at Venice : prostitutes, however, arc public. y tolerated 
To maintain good order there is a body of S<>0 Sbirri, or Hulbedcers, under their barl- 
gella or colonel. There is little or no trade carried on in Rome, but a vast deal of 

money is spent by travellers and other strangers. The principal .modern structures are 

the church of St. Peter, and the other churches ; the aqueduct? and fountains ; the 
Vatican, and the other palaces ; the Campidolio, where the Romayi senate resides, &c. 
•The principal remains of antiquity are the pila miliaria of fine marble ; the equestrian 
brass statue of Marcus Aurelius Antonius ; the marble monument of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus ; marble busts of the emperors and their consorts ; three brick arches of 
the temple of Peace, built by the emperor Vcspas'an ; the triumphal arch of Septimus 
Sei veins, and of Gallicnus ; the circus of .Antonius Caraculla ; some parts of the 
cloaca maxima ; the columna Antonia, representing the principal actions ot Marcus 
Aurelius ; the Trajan's pillar ; some fragments of tire palace of Antoninus Pius, and ot 
Nova's forum ; the mausoleum of Augustus, in the Strato Pom idea ; the remain ot tin- 
emperor Severus’s tomb without St. John’s gate ; the pyramid of Cuius Cost us near S». 
Paul's gate ; the pophyry coffin of St. Helen, a ml t lie original statue ot ( 'onsianh.w 
the Great, in the church of St. John of I-atcran ; a font of oriental granite in the chape d 
of St. Giovanni in fonle, said to have been erected by Constantino the Gic«;t , an 
Egyptian obelisk near the church of St. Maria Maggiore ; the stately remains of Oio- 
ciesian’s baths ; tire celebrated Pantheon ; the obelisks of Sesostn: and Augustus, by 
the Clementine college ; the church of St. Paul fuori della Mura, and to have S een 
built by Constantine the Great ; tire Parnese Hercules, in white marble, ot a co!o<siau 
size and exquisite workmanship, in a court of the Furnese palace, and an iu!:> uai.no 
group cut out of one block of marble, in another court of the same palace. lie nid^s 
these there are a great many more, which our bounds will not allow us to take any Jur- 
tlicr notice of. Here is a great number of rich and noli regulated hospitals Near tin: 
church of St. Scbastino alle Catacombc are the most spacious of the catacombs, where 
the Christians, who never burned their dead, and such of the pagan Romans as could 
nut afford the expenee of burning, were buried. Along the Via Appia, without St. 
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Sebastian’s gate, where the tombs of the principal families of Rome, winch Ht present are 
used for cellars and store-houses by the gardeners and vine dressers. 

The late kingdom of Naples, or as it was otherwise denominated of the two Sicilies, 
comprehended the folio whig provinces on the ibilin land of Italy: Lovora, Principato 
Citra, Principato Ultra, Molise, Basilicata, Calabria Citra, Calabria Ultra, Abbruzzo 
' Citra, Abbruzzo Ultra, Cnpitinata, Terra di Ra.ri, acd Terra di Otranto. The winter 
is here exceedingly mild, the summer is hot, and the' spring marked usually by the return 
of the Sirocco, a south-east wind, that, during the 20 days of its continuance, dries up the 
buds of vegetables, and relaxes the nerves of the inhabitants. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance,. tbc country is so fertile in all sorts of grain, flax, olives, vines, and excel- 
lent fruits,' that it has obtained the appellation of a terrestrial paradise. Its mineral 
productions are alum, rock crystal, and macble.'i ^jpine wool, silk, ami the filaments of a 
shell-fish, furnish the materials for several manufactures. * The Neapolitans, though 
distinguished for the number of ecclesiastical persons, rank very low in morality, being 
chargeable with every vice except drunkenness. 

The city of Naples, one of the finest in Italy or even in Europe, is built in the form of 
an amphitheatre, sloping from the hills to the bay. of Naples. Although inferior to Rome 
in public building, it has finer streets and more commodious private houses than any to 
be met with in. that celebrated, city. On the flak roofs of the houses are placed numbers 
of flower vases, and fruit-trees m boxes of earth, producing a very gay and agreeable 
effect. The inhabitants, who amount to 350,000, are but little employed in trade or 
manufacture. They are however celebrated for liquors and confections, and have been 
thought to embroider better than the French. Their nobility were numerous and poor, 
but affected great splendor. The cnthedral . is a grand Gothic edifice, and of all the 
palaces, the king’s was the most magnificent. 

Six miles distant from Naples stands the celebrated mountain Vesuvius, whose erup- 
tions have been so accurately recorded by the late Sir William Hamilton. Its perpen- 
dicular height is about 3700 feet, and the ascent, from*, the foot of the hill, is about two 
miles and a half. One side of the mountain is fertile And well cultivated, producing great 
plenty of vines ; but the louth and west sides are covered with cinders and ashes ; while 
a sulphureous smoke constantly issues from tbe top, sometime^ attended with most vio- 
lent explosions of stones, the emijiionof great streams of lava, m»d ah -Ml other attend- 
ants of a most formidable volcano, The first of these eruptions took idace in tbo year 
79 , and overwhelmed the two cities of HeTCulaucum and 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, though buriedifithe depth of under successive strata 
of lava, Were accidentally discovered by snipe labourers in \ 7 13, - have a 

rich mitt|W antient curiosities. O’f these, the Tuost valuable of 
these Rave baenunrollcd ; a work of Epicurus has been ..r^po^jged, ^^d’^fpw'reasotl 
to hope that the writings of many other ahtients, that have been long considered as lost, 
will, in a few years, be brought to light. * 

Sicily is separated from Naples by the Fsro of Messina, a strait, which’ was deemed by 
the antieuts extremely dangerous on accour.t of its rapid currents, the celebrated rock 
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ScyHa and tl)|iwhWpool Charlbdts. Sicily has a warm climate, healthful air, atm re- 
markabtjf fertile soil. The population of the island is estimated at l, 300,000 soul*. The 
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inside is crusted over with salts ana sulphur of different colours. It goes shelving down 
from the top, like an inverted cone ; the depth, in Sir W. Hamilton’s opinion, nearly 
corresponding to the height of the little mountain. From many places of this space issue 
volumes of sulphureous smoke, which, being much heavier than the circumambient uii, 
instead of ascending in it, roll down the side of the mountain, till, coming to a more 
dense atmosphere, it shoots otf horizontally, and forms a large tra :t in the air, accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind ; which, happily for our travellers, carried it exactly to 
the side opposite to which they were placed. In the middle of this funnel is the tremen- 
dous and unfathomable gulph so much celebrated in all ages, both as the terror of this 
life, and tllf plac’e of punishment in the ncift. From this gulph continually issue terri- 
ble and confused noises, which, in eruptions, are increased to such a degree, as to be 
heard at a prodigious distance. Its diameter is probably very different at dillcrenl 
times ; for Sir W. Hamilton observed, by the wind clearing away the smoke from time 
to time, that the inverted hollow cone was contracted almost to a point ; while 
M, D’Orville was bolder : and accordingly he and his fellow-traveller, fastened to ropes, 
which two or three men held at a distance, for fear of accidents, descended as near as 
possible to the brink of the gulph ; but the small flames and smoke which issued from it 
on every sidd, and a greenish sulphur, and pumice stones, quite black, which covered 
the margin, would not permit them to come so near as to have a full view, They only 
saw distinctly in the middle, a mass of matter, which rese, in the shape of a cone, to the 
height of above 6<) feet, and w-hich, towards the base, as far as their sight could reach, 
might be 600 or 800 feet. While they were observing this substance, some motion was 
perceived on the north side, opposite to that whereon they stood ; and, immediately the 
mountain began to send forth smoke and ashes. This eruption was preceded by a sen- 
sible increase of its internal roarings ; which, however, did not continue ; but after a 
moment’s dilation, as if to give it rent, the volcano resumed its former tranquillity : but 
as it was by no means proper to make a long stay in such a place, our travellers imme- 
diately returned to their attendants. 

On the Summit of mount Etna, Sir W. Hamilton observes, that he was sensible of a 
difficulty in respiration from the too great subtilty of the air, independent of what arose 
from the sulphureous smoke of the mountain. Mr. Brydone takes no notice of this ; 
which probably arose from the air being in a more rarefied state at the time of Sir W. Ha- 
milton's observation, than of Air. Brydones ; the barometer, as observed by the former, 
standing at 18 inches and 10 lines, but the latter at 19 inches 6} lines. 

In these high regions there is generally a very violent wind, which, as all our travellers 
found it constantly blowing from the south, may possibly be commonly directed fiom 
that point. Here Mr. Brydonc’s thermometer fell to 27*. 

The top of Etna being above the common region of vapours, the heavens appear with 
exceeding great splendour. Mr. Brydone and his company observed, as they ascended 
in the night, that the number of stars seemed to be infinitely increased, and the light of each 
of them appeared brighter than usual ; the whiteness of the milky-way was like a pure 
frame which shot across the heavens ; and ; with the naked eye, they could observe a dus- 
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ters of stars that wero invisible from oelow. Had Jupiter been visible, he is of opinion 
that some of his satellites might have been discovered with the naked c\c, 01 at least 
with a very small pocket-glass. He likewise took notjee of several o£ .those meteors 
coiled falling stars ; which appeared as much elevated as when vlfewed frour the pkni : a 
proof, according to Mr. Undone, that * these bodies wove in regions much . beyond the 
*. bounds that some philosophers have assigned to our atmosphere. 

To have a fall and clear prospect from the summit of mount Ltna, it is necessary to be 
there before sun-rise : as the* vapours raised by the sun, in th^ day-time will obscure 
every object : accordingly our travellers' to^c care to arrive there early enough , an a 
agree, that the beauty of the prospect from thence cannot be expressed. Hoe i r. 
Hrvdone and Sir W. Hamilton had a view of Calabria in Italy, with the sea beyond it , 
the Lipari islands, and. Stromboli, a volcano, at about 70 miles distance, a ppcarc just 
under their lcet, the whole islancPbf Sicily, with its rivers, towns, harboms, See. appeared 
distinct as if seen on a' map. Massa, *a Sicilian author, affirms, that the African coast, 
as well as that of Naples, with many of its islands, have been discovered fiom the top of 
Etna. The visible horizon here is not less, than 8 or 500 miles in diameter. The pyra- 
midal Shadow of the mountain reaches across the whole island, and far into the sea on 
the other side, forming a visible tract in tbe air, which, as the sun rises above the hori- 
zon, is shortened, and at last confined to the neighbourhood of Etna. The mo»t beau- 
tiful part of tbe scene* however, in Mr. Brydone’s opinion, is the mountain itself, the 
island of Sicily, and the numerous islands lying round’it. These last seem to be close to 
the skirts of Etna ; ‘the distances appearing reduced to nothing: t> #. 

This mountain is divided into three zones, which might, properly enough, be extin- 
guished by the names of torrid, temperate, and frigid : they are, however, ^known by the 
names of Piedmontese, or regione culta; the cultivated or fertile region*; the sylvosa, 
woody, or temperate zone ; and the regione deserta, the frigid fir desert zone, or region. 
All these arc plainly distinguished from the summit. The regione deserta rs marked out 
by a circle of snow and ice, which extends on all sides to the distance ot about eight 
ju tiles, beginning at the foot of the crater. Greatest part of this region is smooth and 
even. Tpis is immediately succeeded by the sylvosa, or woody region ; which form# a 
circle of tlTc most beautiful green, surrounding the mountain on ajl sides. 1 his region is 
, variegated with a vast number of mountains of a conical ioim, tin own up by ‘*tna m 
those eruptions' which burst out from its sjdes. Sir W. Hamilton counted 44 on the 
Catania side, each having its crater, many with large trees flourishing both within and 
without the mi«v All these, except a few of late date, have acquired a wonderful < c- 
gree of fertility. 5 ..The circumference of this zone, or great circle, according to lleuipero, 
is not legs than Vo or 80 failes. It is every where succeeded by the regione culta ; 
which is broader than the rest, and extends on ail sides to the foot of the moun- 
tain. Here terrible devastations ar^ sometimes committed by the eruptions; and t c 
whole region is’likemsb full of conipal mountains thrown up by them. This region is 
bounded by tbe sea to the south and south-east; and on all sides by the liver 
Senietus and Alcantcra, which form the boundaries of mount Etna. 

Vet. II. 2 B 
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About a mile below the foot of the great crater are found the ruins of an antient struc- 
ture, called II Torre del Filcsofo ; by some supposed to have been built by the philo- 
sopher Empedocles, who took up his 'habitation here, the better to study the nature of 
mount Etna. By others they arc supposed to be the ruins of a temple of Vulcan. Uicy 
nre of brick, and seem to have been ornamented with marble. Somewhere in this re- 
gion also, M. IJ’Orvillc found a great oblong block of polished marble* eight qr ten feat 
high, and tlirceor four thick ; though how it came there was quite unaccountable to 
him. From M. D’Oryille’s and Mr. Thydone’s accounts, we must .reckon this part of the 
mountain pretty steep : but Sir. W. llamiltor^ays, that the ascent was so gradual, as not 
to be the least fatiguing*; .and had it not been for the snows, they might have rode on 
their mules to the very foot of the crater. 

The woody region descends eight or nine miles below the regione deserta, but differs 
greatly in the temperature of its climate. Sir W. Harfiilton observed a gradual decrease 
of the vegetation as be advanced ; the under part* being covered with large timber trees, 
which grew gradually less as he approached the third region, at last they degenerated 
into the small plants Of the northern climates. He also observed quantities of juniper 
and tansey ; and was informed by bis guide, that later in the season (lie visited Etna in 
June, 1 / 69 ) there are a great many curious plants, and in some places rhubarb and 
saffron in great plenty. 

This region is extolled by Mr. Brydone as one of the most delightful spots on earth. 
He lodged for, a night in a large cave, near the middle, formed by one of the most antient 
laves. It is called La Spelonca del Capriole, or the goat’s cavern ; because it is fre- 
quented by those animals, which take refuge there in bad weather. Herft his rest was 
disturbed by a mountain thrown up in the eruption 1760 *- It discharged great quantities 
of smoke, and made, several explosions, like heavy cannon fired at a distance ; but they 
could observe no appearftice of fire. 

This gentleman likewise visited the eastern side of the regione sylvosa, intending to 
have ascended that way to the summit, and descended again on the south side to Cata- 
nia,- but found it impracticable ; though what the insurmountable difficulties were, hg 
doe* not mention. On this side part of the woody region was destroyed in 1 755, by an 
immense torrent of boiling water, which issued from the great crater. Its traces 
were still very visible, about a mile and a half broad, and in some places more. 
The soil was then only beginning to recover its vegetative power, which it seems this 

torrent had destroyed for 14 years. . • 

Near this place are some beautiful woods of cork, and evergreen oak, growing ab- 
solutely /out of the lava, the soil having hardly filled the crevices ; and not far off, our 
taveller. observed seven little mountains, that seemed ‘ to have been formed by a late 
eruption. Each of these had a regular cup, or crater on the top ;.and in some, the 
biiddle gulph, or voraginc, as the Sicilians call it, * was still open. InSo these gulphs 
j\ ^B rydone tumbled down stones, and beard the noise for a long time after. All the 
fields round, to a considerable distance, were covered with large burnt stones discharged 
from these little volcanoes. 
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The woody region., especially the east side, called Carpinctto, abounds with very 
Urge chesnut trees, the most remarkable of which has been called from its size, Caster, 
no de Cento Cavilli, or chesnut tree an hundred horse. Mr. Brydor.e was i;re«tly 
disappointed at the sight of this tree, a3 it is onl? a bush of five large ones, growi- g to- 
gether, but his guides assured him that all these five were once united into cne stem ; 
and Signior Kecupero fold him tiiat he himself had been at the expence -of carrying up 
peasants to dig round this bush of trees, and found all the stoma united below ground in 
one root. The circumference, as measured by ■ Messrs. Brydone and Glover, who ac- 
companied him, amounted to 204 feet. Another of these, about a mile and a half higher 
on the mountain, is called Castagha del Galea ; it lists from one solid item to a consi- 
derable height ; after which it branches out, and is a touch finer object than the other : 
this was measured two feet above the ground, and found to be 76 feet in circumference. 
A third called Castagne del Nave, is pretty nearly of the same size ; end Massa, one of 
the most esteemed Sicilian authors, affirms that he. has seen solid oaks there upwards of 
40 feet round. All these* grow on a thick rich sod, which seems originally to have been 
formed of ashes thrown out by the mountain. Here the barometer stood at £6 indies 
five lines and a half; indicating an elevation of near 4000 feet. 

The Piedmontese district is covered with towns, villages, monasteries. Sec. and is well 
peopled, notwithstanding the danger of such a situation : but the fertility of the soil 
tempts people to inhabit that country ; and their superstitious confider.ee in their saints, 

, with the propensity mankind have to despise danger which they do*iu>t see, render them 
as secure there as in any other place. .Hero, Sir \V. Hamilton observes, they keep their 
vines low, contrary to the custom of those who inhabit mount Vesuvius ; and they pro- 
duce a stronger wine, but not in such abundance ; here also many terrible eruptions have 
burst forth ; paticularly one in 1669. At the foot of the mountain raised by that erup- 
tion, is a # hole, through which Sir W. Hamilton descended, \)\ means of a rope, inm 
seveial subterraneous caverns, branching out and extending much farther than be chose 
to venture, the cold there being excessive, and a violent wind extinguishing some of the 
torches. Many, other caverns arc known in this and the other regions of -Etna : parti- 
cularly one near, this place called La Spelonca della Plomba, (from the wild pigeons 
building their nests there.) Here Mr. Brydqpe was told that some people had lost their 
senses, from having advanced- too far, imagining they saw devils and damned spirits. 
Some of these caverns arc made use of as magazines for snow ; which they are adapted 
for, on account of the extreme cold. These are, with great probability, supposed by 
Sir W. Hamilton, to be the hollows ipade by the issuing of the lava in eruptions. 

‘ In thia region the river Acis, so much celebrated by the poets, in the fable of Acis and 
Galatea, takes its rise, it bursts out of the earth at once in a large stream, runs with 
.great rapidity, and about a mile from its source throws itself into the sea. Its water is 
remarkably clear ; and so extremely cold/ that it is reckoned* dangerous to. drink it : it 
is said, however, to have a poisonous quality fronvbeing impregnated with vitriol ; in 
consequence of which, cattle have been killed by it. It never freezes, but is said often 
to contract a greater degree of cold than ice. 
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Having thus given an account of tuls mountain in its quiet and peaceable State, we 
must qow describe the appearance it puts on during the time of an eruption,, when it 
spreads destruction for many miles round, ani is capable of striking the boldest with 
terror. 

t Sir W. Hamilton, who has examined both Vesuvius and Etna-in a very accurate man- 
ner, never had' an opportunity of seeing an eruption of the latter ; but aj he is of opinion 
that the two volcanoes agrCe perfectly in all respects, only that the latter is on* a much 
larger scale than the former, we hope it will not be unacceptable to our readers to give 
an account of some of the geueral appearances of Vesuvius, when in a state of eruption, 
the better to help their ideas concerning Etna. 

It has been already observed, that a smoke constantly issues lrom the fop of Etna, and 
that its internal noises never cease. The case is the same with Vesuvius : and Sir W. 
Hamilton observed, that in bad weather the smoke was more considerable, as well as the 
noises much louder, than when it. was fair ; so that hi bad weather he had frequently 
heard the inward explosions of the mbuntain at Naples, six miles distant from Vesuvius, 
lie also observed the smoke that issued from the mountain in bad weather to be very 
white, moist, and not near so offensive as the sulphureous steams from ions cracks ja 
the side of the mountain. 

The first symptom of an approaching eruption is an increase of the smoke in. fair wea- 
ther ; after some time, a puiT of black smoke is frequently seen to shoot up in the midst 
of the white to a considerable height. These puffs are attended with considerable ex-, 
plosions : for while Vesuvius was in this state,* Sir XV. Hamilton went up to its top ; he 
was examining this phenomenon, when suddenly a violent report was heard, a column of 
black smoke shot up with violence, and w*as followed by a reddish flame. Immediately a 
shower of stones fell ; upon whieh he thought proper to ictirc. Phenomena of this 
kind, in all probability, precede the eruptions of Etna in a much greater dcgqpu. The 
smoke at length appears wholly black in the day time, and in the night has the appcui- 
anceof flame; showers of ashes are sent forth, earthquakes are produced, the mountain 
dicharges volleys of .red-hot stones to a 'great height in the air. The - force by which 
these stones are projected, as well as their magnitudes, seem to be in proportion to the 
bulk of the mountain. Sigjiior Rccu'pcro avured Mr. Ijrydonc, that he had seen im- 
mensely large ones thrown perpendicularly upwards to the height of *000 feet, as he cal- 
culated from the time they took to arrive at the earth, after beginning to descend from 
their greatest elevation. The largest stone or rather rock, that was ever known to be 
emitted by Vesuvius, was 12 feet long and 45 in circumference. This was thrown a 
quarter of a mile ; but much larger have been thrown out by mount Etna, almost in the 
proportion hi which the latter exceeds Vesuvius in bulk. 9Vlong with these terrible 
symptoms, the smoke that issues from the crater is sometimes in a highly electrified state. 
In this case the small ashei which & re continually emitted from the crater, arc attracted 
by the smoke, and rise with it to a great height, forming a vast black, and, to appearance 
dense column ; from this column continual flashes of forked or zig-zag lightning Issue, 
sometimes attended* with thunder, and sometimes not, but equally powerful with ordinal? 
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lightning. This phenomenon was observed by Sir W. Hamilton in the smoke of Vesu- 
vius, and has also been taken notice of in that of Etna ; and where thi* electrified smoke 
hath spread over a tract of land, much mischief hath been done by the lightning pro- 
ceeding from' it. 

When these dreadful appearances Lave continued sometimes four or five months, the 
lava begins to make its appearance. This is a stream of melted mineral matters, which, 
in Vesuvius, commonly boils over the top, but very seldom does so in Etna ; owing u> 
the great weight of the lava, which, long before it can be raised to the vast height of 
mount Etna, bursts out through some weak place in its side. Upon the appearance of 
the lava, the violent eruptions of the mountain generally, though not always, cease ; for 
it this burning matter gets no sufficient vent, the commotions increase to a prodigious 
degree. In the night-time the lava appears like a stream of fire, accompanied with 
dame ; hot in the dav lime it has no such appearance ; its progress is marked by a white 
smoke, which, by the reflection of the red-hot* matter in the night, assumes the appear- 
ance of flame. 

All the abOvc-mentioned symptoms preceded the great eruption of Etna in I6G9. 
l or several months before the lava broke forth, the old mouth, or great crater, on the 
summit, was observed to send forth great quantities of smoke and flame ; the top had 
Ellon in, so that the mountain was much lowered ; the islands, also, of Volcan and 
Ntiomboli, two volcanoes to the westward of Sicily, were observed to rage more than 
usual. Eighteen days before the eruption, the sky was very thick and dark, with thun- 
der, lightning, frequent concussions of the earth, and dreadful subterraneous beliowings. 
On tie; 11th of March, sometime before the lava got vent, a rent was opened in the 
mountain, twelve miles in length, into which, when stones were thrown down, they could 
i.ot he heard to strike the bottom. Burning rocks, Go palms (15 of our feet) in length 
were thrown to the distance of a mile ; others of a lesser size were carried three miles 
off; tire internal noises of the mountain were exceedingly dreadful, and the thunder and 
lightning from the smoke scarce less terrible than they When the lava at last got vent, 
it hurst out of, a vineyard, 20 miles below the crater, and sprung up into the air to a 
considerable height. Here it formed a mountain of stones and ashes, not less, as 
I'd; \V. Hamilton conjectures, than half a mile perpendicular in height, and three nuics in 
< n» ij inference, l or 54 days neither sun nor stars hud appeared : but soon alter the lava 
got vent, the mountain became very quiet. The terrible effects of this fiery stream may 
be imagined from its amazing extent, being, as Sir W. Hamilton observes, no less than 
24 miles long, and, in some places, six in breadth. In its course it destroyed the bam- 
lii* ions of near d0,(K)0 persons ; and meeting with a lake four miles in. compass, if net 
only tilled it up, though several fathom deep, but made a mountain in the place of it. 

1 loving reached Catania, it destroyed part of its walls, and ran for a considerable length 
into the sea, forming a safe and beautiful harbour ; which, however, was soon filled up. 
by a fresh torreut of the same inflamed matter; 

It is i«t not easy for those who liuvc never been present at those terrible operations oC 
nature, to represent to their minds the horror which must attend the bice king forth e’\ 
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the lava; for though the giving vent to this burning matter gen^Muv produce* a 
tion of the violent efforts of the internal tire, yet, at tire very instant of its explosion, carve 
anv thing can be conceived so dreadful. 

When the lava first issues, it appears very fluid, and runs with the rapidity of a swift 
river ; but even then it surprisingly resists the impression of solid bodies : for Sir W\ 
Hamilton couid not pierce that of Vesuvius with a stick driven against it with ail bis 
force ; nor did the largest stone he was able to throw upon it sink, but made a slight im- 
pression, and then floated along. This happened almost at the very mouth, when the 
lava appeared liquid as water, artd when it was running with a rapidity equal to the river 
Severn at the passage near Bristol.. A description of the lava issuing from mount Etna 
in l6t>9, was sent to the court of England by lord Witichelsen, who, at that time, hap- 
pened to be at Catania, in his way home from an embassy at Constantinople. His ac- 
count is not now to be procured ; but Sir W. Hamilton found a copy in Sicily, and hath 
given an extract, part of which follows. * “ When it was night, I went upon two towers 
in divers places ; and could plainly see, at 10 miles distance, asne judged, the fire begin 
to run from the mountains in a direct line, the flame to ascend as high, and as big as 
one of the great steeples in your majesty’s kingdoms, and to throw up great stones into 
the air : I could discern the river of fire to descend the mountain, of a terrible fiery or 
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red colour, and stones of a paler red to swim thereon, and to be some as big as «m or- 
dinary toblc. We should see this fire to move in several other places, and ail the coun- 
try covered with fire, ascending with great flames in many places, smoking like to a vio- 
lent furnace of iron melted, making a noise with the great pieces that fell, especially those 
that fell into the sea. A cavalier of Malta, who lives there, and attended me, told me, 
that the river was as liquid, whererit issues out of the mountain, as water, and came out 
like a torrent with great violence, and is five or six fathoms deep, and as broad, and that 
no stones sink therein.” 

The account given in the Philosophical Transactions is to the same purpose. W« 
are there told, that the laya is “ nothing else than divers kind of metals and minerals, 
rendered liquid by the fierceness of the fire in the bowels of the earth; boiling up and 
gushing forth as the water doth at the head of some great river ; and haviog run in a 
full body for a stone's cast or more, began to crust or curdle, becoming, when cold, those 
bard, porous stones, which the people call Sciarri.” Those, though cold in comparison 
of what first issues from the mountain, yet retained so much heat as to resemble huge 
cakes of sea-coal, strongly ignited, and came tumbling over one another, bearing down 
or burning whatever was in their way. In this manner the lava proceeded slowly on 
tiil it came to the sea, when a most extraordinary conflict ensued betwixt the two adverse 
elements. The noise was vastly more dreadful than the loudest thunder, being heard 
through the whole country to an immense distance ; the water seemed to retire and 
diminish before the lava, while clouds of vapour darkened the sun. The whole fish on 
ike coast were destroyed, the colour of the sea itself was changed, and the transparency 
or its waters lost for many months. 

While. this lava was issuing in such prodigious quantity, the merchants, whose account; 
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i* r> ordod in the Philosophical Transactions, attempted to go up t!;;: n ; n:ih iisclf ; 
but. .hirst not c«'rne nearer Ilian a furlong, lest they should have h: . ? u.-er-vheirred by 
a v i 't pillar of ashes, which, to their apprehension, exceeded twice the bigness of Si. 
steeple in London, and went up into the air to a far greater height ; at the mouth it -elf 
was a continual noise, like the beating of great waves of the sea agaiust rocks, or ii,;e 
distant thunder, which sometimes was so violent as to be heard 60 miles, or even 10O 
miles off; to which distance, also, part of the ashes were carried. Some time after, 
having gone up, they found the mouth, from ’which this terrible deluge issued, to be 
only a hole 10 feet diameter. This is also confirmed fy Mr. Brydone ; and is probabiy 
the same through which Sir \V. Hamilton descended into the subterranean caverns 
already mentioned. 

The island of Corsica appears to be possessed of few nature! advantages. Its air i* 
unwholesome, and it3 soil in general barren. The valleys, however, pwvhi/e some 
wheat, and they yield olives, figs, grapes, almonds, and chesnuts. Here are the mines of 
iron ; spirited horses ; and on the coast are abundance of fish and coral. Its chief 
towns are Bastia and Calvi. 

Sardinia is about 140 miles in length and 70 in breadth, and contains 420,000 inha- 
bitants. The revenue arises chicily from a duty upon salt, and is barely sufficient to 
defray the cxpcnces of government ; but it certainly might be considerably augmented, 
as the soil produces wine, corn, and oil, in abundance. Most of the salt'that is exported 
is taken by the Danes and Swedes ; the English formerly took great quantities for New- 
foundland, but having found it more convenient to procure it from Spain or Portugal, 
they now take little or none. A profitable tunny fishery is carried on at the south-west 
part of the island, but it is monopolized by the duke de St. Pierre, and a few more 
people, who happened to be proprietors to the adjoining land. Wild hoars abound in 
billy parts of the island, and here are some few deer, not so large as those in Britain, but 
in colour and make exactly the same. Beeves and she. p are also common, as well as 
horses. 


The feudal system still subsists ir» a limited degree. n-.J tides go with their estate., on 
that the pi . -chaser of the latter inherits the former. The regular troops seldom exet-c.! 
£000 men ; but the militia amount to near 26,000, of whom I l.Ot’O are cavalrv. Ykt-ir 
horses are small but uncommonly active. In a charge wc should beat them ; but on a 
march they would be superior to us. The country people are generally armed ; but 
notwithstanding their having been so long’ under the Spanish and Italian government, 
assassinations are by no means frequent : and yet by the laws of the:/ country, if a man 


stabs, another without premeditated malice, within four hours after quarrelling with 
him, he is not liable to be hanged. On the other hand, the church affords no protection 
to the guilty. The Sardinians are not at all bigoted ; and, next to the Spaniards, the 
English are their favourites. The whole island is subject to the dtfke of Savoy, who 


enjoys the title of king of Sardinia. 

There is in this island. a pleasing variety of hills and valleys, and the soil is generally 
fruitful,* but the inhabitants are a slothful generation, and cultivate but a little part of 
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it. On the coast there is a fishery of anchovies am! coral, of which they send large 
quantities tp Genoa and Leghorn. This island is divided into two parts, the one called 
CaA di Cagliari lies to the south ; and the other Capodi Lugrry, which is seated to the 
north. The principal towns are Cagliari the capital, Oristagno, and Sassari. 

Cagliari is an antient, large, and rich town, with a good harbour. 

. IXJalta was formerly reckoned to belong to Africa, hut is now considered as a port of 
Europe. It was anticntly a barren rock, but has been rendered fertile by large quan- 
tities of soil brought train Africa. It produces but little corn, but an abundance of 
lemons, citrons, and wine. Its . inhabitants arc said to be about 00,000, who speak 
Italian and Arabic. The knights of Malta were it3 former governors, but it is now in 
possession of the English. 

Its capital, of the same name, is divided into three parts, which are so many peninsulas, 
consisting ofaulid rocks, aud separated from each other by channels, capable of receiv- 
ing large fleets. The streets are spacious, and the houses built with white stone. It is 
seated on the sea side, facing Sicily, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Rome* From tit* foundation of the city to the accession of Augustus , including the 

ant lent history of France , Spain, and Italy . 

npHE origin of Rome is usually derived from the destruction of Troy, about 11S-4 
^ years before Christ. iEneas, after contributing . his utmost to the defence of hie 
native city, found means to escape the carnage that attended its ruin ; embarked with & 
considerable number of exiles, coasted the shores of Epirus, Sicily, and Italy, and, at 
length, landed near the mouth of the Tiber, in the territories of Latinus king of the 
Latins. The resistance of the original inhabitants was speedily terminated by a per-* 
petual league with the Trojan adventurers, whom they admitted into the number of 
their fellow citizens, and conferred on them every privilege of which they were them- 
selves possessed. 

The western banks of the Tiber were inhabited by the Iletrurians, a people of whom 
little is known, i though they have been afavounte object ot antiquarian research. They 
consisted of 12 tribes ; the Vcientes, the Clusini, the Perusini, .the Cortoncnses, the 
Arretini, the Vetuloni, the Volaterrani, the Rusellani, the Voiscinii, the Tarquiuii, the 
J’alisci, and Csrctani. Each of these states had an independent government, which 
was usually that of a Lucumon or king, and possessed the power of making separate 
peace or war ; but such affairs as related to the whole confederacy were debated in a 
general assembly, in which one of the Lucumons presided. They are said to have been 
the offspring of a Lydian colony, which settled in Italy about 1000 years before the 
destruction of Troy, and to have used, io that early age, a rude kind of alphabet, 
resembling the Pclas£fc. In after times they were distinguished for their superstitions 
attachment to divination, their skill in architecture and other arts, the success ot their 
arms, and the extent of their dominions. Before they were oppressed bv the Roman 
arms on one side, and the Gallic on the other, they occupied all the country from the 
Tiber to the Po, and from the Po to the Alps, unless that small portion -of the Adriatic 
sea-coast which was claimed by the Veneti. 

Though thus prosperous themselves, they could not bchdUl wilho .t jealousy 4he pro- 
sperity of their neighbours. /Eneas, having married the daughter of Latinos, succeeded 
to his kingdom, subdued the Kutuli, and laid the foundation of Lavinium, was obliged to 
oppose the incursions of the Iletrurians, and lost his l’fo it: the field. The war. however, 
continued loug, and was attended with various success, till it was at length terminated by 
an equal peace, which assigned the Tiber as the common bounder y of tfic belligerent 
powers. Alba was soon after built, and the affairs of the Latins pros pci cd under 1 .* 
Recessive princes, (descendants of the Trojan hero. 

^The 1 3th successor oi /Eneas was Procas, who left two sons, Numitor and Atnuliu*. 
Kami tor had a double claim to the crown, being not only the eldest brother but appointed. 
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successor by his father ; lie was, nevertheless, deposed by Amulius, his son Egistbeus was 
murdered, and his daughter Rhea Sylvia condemned to the perpetual virginity of the 
vestal virgins. The precautions of Amulius did not prove successful. Ilhea Sylvia 
became the mother of two sons, who were attributed to Mars. The infants were cast 
into the Tiber, but being left by the river on its bank, wfere found by Faustulus,.the king's 
shepherd, named by him Remus and Romulus, and brought up among the herdsmen. 
After living 18 years in obscurity, they discovered their true history, slew their unnatural 
uncle, and replaced Numitor in the government. Affairs being* thus settled at Alba, 
they determined to erect the city on a spot where they had been exposed. -Prosperity 
soon .separated those whom adversity had united ; they contended lot the honour ot 
marking out the spot where the foundations should be laid ; and of conferring a name on 
the infant colony : and though these disputes were decided by augury, the animosity did 
not entirely subside till the death of Remus, who was murdered, it is supposed, by the 
connivance of bis brother. Rome, thus founded, about 750 years before the Christian 
era, was, at first, composed of a thousand huts, scattered irregularly on mouut Palatine. 

Romulus was now elected king by his followers, and proceeded to settle the constitu- 
tion of his country. lie assumed an habit of distinction, and appointed 12 lictors to 
attend him as guards, each carrying an axe enclosed in a faggot of rods. 

lie formed a senate consisting of 100 persons, chosen from among the patricians ; 
and. -a guard of 300 young men called celeres, who attended the king, and fought cithei 
on foot or on horseback as occasion required. The kings office at home was to take 
care of religious affairs ; to be the guardian of laws and customs ; to decide the weightier 
causes between man and man, referring those of smaller moment to the senate ; to call 
together the senators, and assemble the people, first delivering his own opinion concern- 
ing the affair he proposed, and then ratifying by his consent what was agreed on by the 
majority Abroad and in time of war, he was to command the army with absolute* 
authority, and to take care of the public money. The senate were not only to be judges 
in matters of small importance, but to debate and resolve upon su9h public affairs as the 
king proposed, and to determine them by a plurality of voices. The poople were 
allowed to create magistrates, enact laws, and resolve upon any war which the king pro- 
posed ; but in all these things the consent of the senate was necessary. 

He farther divided the people into patricians and plebeians. To the former of these, 
who were the sons of senators, he confined all dignities, civil/ military, and sacerdotal. 
But, to*prevent the seditions which such a distinction might produce, through the pride 
of the higher order, and the envy of the. lower, he endeavoured to engage them to one 
another by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every plebeian was allowed to choose, out 
of the body of the patricians, a protector, who should be obliged to assist him with his 
interest and substance, and to defend him from oppression. These protectors were 
called patrons ; the protected, clients. It was the duty of the patron to draw up the 
contracts of the clients, to extricate them out of their difficulties and perplexities, and to 
guard their ignorance against the artfulness of the crafty. On the other hand, if the 
patron was poor, his clients were obliged to contribute to the portions of his daughters. 
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the payment of his debts, and the ransom of him and ins children, if they happened to 
be taken in war. The- client and patron could neither abuse nor declare witness against 
each other ; and it either of them was convicted of having violated tbi$ law, the crir.c 
was equal to that of treason, and any one might with impunity, slay the offender, as a 
victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. For more than 600 years wc find no 
dissension nor jealousies between the patrons and their clients, not even in the limes of 
the republic, when the people frequently mutinied against the great and powerful. ' 

Another division of the inhabitants was into three tribes, each of which was subdivided 
into 10 curia. Out of each of these curiee were chosen 10 young men, who composed a 
body of 300 horse, that were attached to the person of the king, and were denominated 
celercs, equites, or knights. They were commanded by a tribune, who was reckoned the 
second person in the kingdom. • # 

In forming the religion for his people he . consulted the prejudices both of the Trojans 
and Aborignies, by adopting the worship of the Phrygian as well as of the Italian deities. 

1 Ic also opened an asylum for vagabonds of every description, under the protection of a 
divinity of his own invention, the Asylean god. The inhabitants of the infant city having 
but few of them wives, and their neighbours refusing to contract any affinity with them, 
they endeavoured to reTnove this inconvenience by seizing such females as were present 
at a public festival. This transaction occasioned a war of ‘considerable duration and 
extent. TheAntem nates, Cocninenases, and Crustumini were easily conqneied, their cities 
were* razed, and they removed to Rome ; the war with the Sabines lasted longer, but 
was at length terminated by an agreement^ hat the two nations should henceforth become 
one, in equal subjection to two kings, Romulus the Roman, and Tatius the Sabine. 
This convention cither did not concern the' whole Sabine nation, or was not observed 
after the death of Numa. Tatius was murdered soon after by the Lavinians, and 
Romulus disappeared, not without the suspicion of murder, in the 37th year cf bis 
reign. 

The four succeeding kings of Rome increased her power without altering her consti- 
tution. Numa was a Sabine philosopher, solitary and superstitious, but not destitute of 
information on subjects natural and moral. He laboured to civilize the people by the 
influences ot religious observances, and to obliterate the distinction between the Romans 
and Sabines, by causing the artificers of the different' trades to form themselves into 
associated communities, without regard to the different nations to which individuals might 
belong. Tullus II os ti Hus was a fierce and martial prince, who levelled Alba with the 
ground, and removed its inhabitants to Rome. Ancus Marlius combined, in a’ certain 
degree, the opposite characters of the two preceding princes. Like Numa he studied 
the arts of peace, promoted agriculture, and endeavoured to repress the predatory dispo- 
sition of his people ; but at the same time avenged their injuries, and took several little 
•cities belonging to the Latins. He also built (he port of Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, Tarquinius Priscus, who was a stranger of Grecian extraction, defeated the 12 
iribes of the Hctrurians, and obliged them to acknowledge his superiority, by presenting 
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him with a crown of gold, a 'sceptre-, of ivory, a purple robe, and other ensigns of regal 
dignity. 

He was succeeded by Servius Tullus^ who effected the first great change in the Roman 
constitution. The public supplies bad hitherto been raised upon the people at so much 
a-head, without any distinction of rich or poor; whence it likewise followed, that when 
levies were made for the war, the rich and poor were equally obliged to take the field, 
according to the order of their tribe ; and as they all served at their own expcnce, the 
poorer sort could hardly hear the charges of a campaign. Resides as the most indigent 
of jjlie people saw themselves burdened with the same taxes as the rich, they pretended to 
an equal authority in the comma : so that the election of kings and magistrates, the 
making of peace or war, and the judging of criminals, were given up into the hands of a 
populace, who were easily corrupted, and had nothing to lose. Servius formed a project 
to remedy these evils, and put it iu execution, by enacting a law enjoining all the Roman 
citizens to bring in an account in writing, of their own names and ages, and of those of 
their fathers, wives, and their children. By the same law, all heads of families were 
commanded to deliver in, upon oath, a just estimate of their effects, and to add to it the 
places of their abode, whether in town or country. Whoever did not bring in an 
account of bis effects was to be deprived of his estate, to be beatVith rods, and publicly 
sold fora slave. Servius,’. from these particular accounts, wfiich might be pretty well 
relied on, undertook to ease the poor by burdening the rich, and at the same time to 
please the latter bv increasing their power. 

To this end he divided the Roman people into six classes : the first consisted of those 
whose estates and effects amounted to the value of 10,000 drachma*, or 100,000 asses of 
brass; the firstway of computing being used by the Creeks, and the latter Uv the Latins. This 
class was subdivided into 80 centuries, or companies Of foot. To these Servius joined 18 
centuries of Roman knights, who fought on horseback ; and appointed this considerable 
body of horsemen to be at the head of the first class, because the estates of these knights, 
without all doubt, exceeded the sum necessary to be admitted into it. However, the 
public supplied them with horses ; for which a tax was laid upon \tidort$, w ho w r ere 
exempt from all other tributes. This first class, including infantry and cavalry, consisted 
of 98 centuries. f The second class comprehended those whose estates were valued at 
4700 dramcii®, or 75,000 asses of brass. It was subdivided into CO ccnturhs, all foot. 
Tv these were added two centuries of carpenters, smiths, and other artificers. In the 
third class were those who were esteemed worth 5000 drachmae,, or 50,000 asses. This 
class was subdivided into CO centuries. The fourth class was of those whose effects 
were jated at the value of 500 drachmas, or 25,000 asses, and was divided into 20 cen- 
turies ; to which were added two other centuries of trumpets and blowers of the horn, 
who supplied the whole army with this martial music. The fifth class included thoso 
only whose substance did not amount to more than *250 drachm®, or 12,500 asse3 ; and 
this class was divided into 30 centuries. The' sixth class comprehended all those who 
were not worth .so 'much as the fifth class, they exceeded in number any other class, btil 
ijcrorthelcss were? reckoned but as one century. 
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- The king drew from those regulations all the advantages he had expected.* Levies 
far the army were no longer raised by the tribes, nor were taxes laid at so much a-head as 
formerly, but all was levied by centuries. When for instance an army of 20,000 men. 
or a large supply of money was. wanted for the war, each century furnished its quota both 
of men gad money : so that the first class, which contained more centuries, though fewer 
men, than aU the others together, furnished more men and more money for tiic public 
service than the whole Komon state besides. And by this means the Roman armies 
consisted, for the most part, of the riel) citizens of Home ; who, as they bad lands and 
effects to defend, fought with more resolution, while their riches enabled them to bear 
the expence of a campaign. As it was but just the king should make the first 
amends for the weight laid on it, he gave it almost the whole authority in public affairs ; 
changing the comitia by curife, ill which every man gave hie vote, into comitia by centu- 
ries, iu which the majority was not reckoned by single persons, but by ccntuiies, how 
fcw-soevcr there might be in a century. Hence the first class, which contained more 
centuries than the other five taken together, had every thing at its disposal. Th$ votes 
of this class were first takdh ; and if the 9$ centuries happened to agree, or only 97 of 
them, the affair was determined ; because these made the majority of the 193 cental ics 
which composed the six classes. If they disagreed, then the second, the third, and the 
other classes in their order, were called to vote, though there, was very seldom any occa- 
sion to go so low* as the fourth class for a majority of voles ; so that, by this good order, 
Scrvius brought the affairs of the state to be determined by the judgment of the most 
considerable citizens, who arc supposed to have understood the public interest much 
better than the blind multitude, liable to be imposed upon, and easily corrupted. 

And now the people being thus divided into several orders, according to the census or 
valuation of their estates, Scrvius resolved to solemnize this prudent regulation by some 
public act of religion, that it might be the more respected and the more lasting. Ac- 
cordingly all the citizens were commanded to appear on a day appointed, in the Campus 
Murtius, which was a large plain lying between the city and the Tiber, formerly conse- 
crated by Romulus to the god Mars. Hero the centuries, being drawn up in battalia, a 
solemn lustration or expiatory sacrifice w*«s performed, in the name of all the people. 
The sacrifice consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a -bull, whence it took the name of suovr- 
taurilia. The whole ceremony was called Lustrum. Serving considering, that in the 
space of five years there might be such alterations in the forttme%of private persons as 
to entitle some to be raised to an higher cless, and # reduce others to a lower, enjoined 
that the census should be renewed every five years. As the census was usually closed 
by the lustrum, the Romans henceforth began to compute time by lustrums, each lustrum 
containing the space of five yearf. However the lustrums were not always regularly 
observed but often put off, though the census had been made in the fifth year. Some 
writers are of opinion, thgt Scrvius, at this time, coined the first money that ever appear- 
ed at Rome ; and add, that the circumstances of the lustrum probably led him to stamp 
the figures of the animals there slain, on pieces of brass of a certain weight. 

Tarquinius, the next king of Rome, was the grandson of the former Tarquin, and soar* 
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in-law of Servius, whom he murdered in order to usurp the crown. His reign w-n one 
continued series of violence and oppression, but tended, in vminus instances, to rvjvaoe 
the grandeur of the Roman name. He erected that temple of dnpiter which wa cV.Vd 
the capita! ; completed the common sewers which carried oil the silt of Rome, i y sni>- 
tcrrancous passages, into the Tiber ; established a superiority over the Latin--, nod 
gained possession of Gabii by treachery. That which occasioned his downfall v. as the 
violence which his son Sextus offered to Lurrctia, a chaste Roman lady, who stihij'.d 
herself rather than survive the loss of her virtue. As she performed that dreadt;;! net 
in the presence cf her relations, having previously bound them to avenge her quarrel, 
thotod ctermined to gratify their resentment by exciting an insurrection among the people 
anTexpelling Tarquin and bis guilty family from Rome. 

The form of government was now changed. The regal authority, which had continued 
244 years, was now succeeded by that of two * consuls, who were to divide the power 
between them, and hold it for no longer space than one year. The consuls wore white 
robes, sat in ivory chairs, and had 12 lictors to attend them.. The vacancies in the senate 
were filled up, so as to complete the number of 300 senators* to which number it had 
been increased in consequence of the great additions which had been made to the iuha- # 
bitants of Rome. 

. The republic was, in its infancy, attacked by very formidable enemies. Secret con- 
spiracies were excited within, while the Volsci, the Tarquinicnses, and Porsenna, king 
of the Hetrurians, took up arms openly to asserbthc cause of the exiled family. These 
difficulties were, however, attended with this good effect, that they deferred those dis- 
putes, which, after tiie death of Tarquin, were maintained with great animosity between 
the different orders of the state. At this time Rome contained 130,000 men capable of 
contributing*toits defence, and ifs dominions extended about ii miles from the capitol. 

The Romans were no sooner freed from those dangetous wars thaw the senate, who 
were at the bead of the patricians, chose to the consulate one Appius Claudius, who 
violently opposed the pretensions of the plebeians ; but gave him, for his colleague, one 
Serviiius, who was of a quite contrary opinion and disposition. The consequence of 
this was that the consuls disagreed ; the senate not know what to determine, and 
the people were ready to revolt. In the midst of these disturbances, an army of the 
Volsci advanced towards Rome ; the people refused to serve ; and had not Serviiius 
procured some troop^ who served out of a personal affection to himself, the city would 
have been in great danger. 

But though the Volsci were for tins time driven back, they bad no intention of dropping 
their designs ; they engaged in an alliance with them the Ilermici and Sabines. In the 
mean time the disputes at Rome pontinued with as mucl) violence as ever. Nay, though 
they were expressly told that the Volscian army \yas on its way to besiege the city, the 
ptebcians absolutely refused to march against them ; saying, that it was the same thing 
whether they were chained b*y. their own countrymen or by the enemy. In this citre- 
mity Serviiius promised that when the enemy were repulsed, the senate would remit all 
the debts of the plebeians. This having engaged them to serve, the consul inarched out 
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nt tin irlicad, defeated the enemy in a pitched bailie, and took their capita- , *;v:-)2 it up 
to be plundered by his soldiers, without reserving any part for the public tre.r/:: 

W mtever might have been the reasons of Servilius for this step, it furnhihed Appius 
with a pretence for refusing him a triumph as a man of a seditious disposition, 
aimed at popularity by an excessive indulgence and profuseness to his soldiers. Scr.i 
lius, incensed at this injustice, and encouraged by the acclamations of the people, 
decreed himself a triumph in spite of Appius and the senate. After this be marchui 
against the Aurunci, who had entered Latium ; and, in conjunction with l’osthimiius 
Regillens, he utterly defeated then?, and obliged them to retire into their own country. 
Rut neither the services of the genera! nor his soldiers could mollify the senate llftd 
patrician party. Appius even doubled the severity of his judgments, and imprisoned all 
those debtors who had been set at liberty during the war. The prisoners cried for re- 
lict to Servilius; but he could not obtain the accomplishments of those promises which 
the senate never had meant to perform ; neither did be choose to quarrel openly with 
the whole patrician body ; so that, striving to preserve the friendship of both parties,* 
he incurred the hatred of the one and the contempt of the other. Perceiving also that 
he had lost all his interest with the plebeians, he joined with the patricians against them; 
but the plebeians, rushing tumultuously into the forum, made such a noise that no sen- 
tence pronounced by the judges could be heard, and the utmost confusion prevailed 
through the whole city. Several proposals were made' to accomodate matters ; but 
through the obstinacy of Appius and the majority of the senators they all came to nothing. 
In the mean time it was necessary to raise an artny against the Sabines, who had invaded 
the territories of the .republic ; but the people refused to serve. Manius Valerius, 
however, brother to the celebrated Poplicola, once more prevailed upon them to march 
out against the common enemy ; having previously obtained assurances from the senate 
that their grievances should be redressed. But no sooner had victory declared in favour 
of the llomans, than the senate apprehending that the soldiers at their return would 
challenge Valerius, who had been nominated a dictator, for the performance of their pro- 
mises, desired him and the two consuls to detaift them still in the held, under pretence 
that the war was not quite finished. The consuls obeyed: but the dictator, win^c 
authority did not depend on the senate, disbanded his army, and declared his soldiers 
free front the oath which they had taken ; and, as a farther proof of his attachment to the 
plebeians, he chose out of that order 400, whom he invested with the dignity of knights. 
After tfiis he claimed the accomplishment of the promises made hy the senate : but 
instead of performing them, he had the. mortification to hear himself loaded with re- 
proaches : on which he resigned bis office as dictator, and acquainted the people with 
his inability to fulfil his engagements to them. No sooner were these transactions 
known in the -army,* than the soldiers, to a man, deserted the consuls and other officers* 
and retired to a hill, called afterwards Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, where they 
continued to observe an exact discipline, offering no sort of violence whatever. The 
senate, after taking proper measures for the defence of the city, sent a deputation to the 
malcontents ; but it was answered with contempt. In short, all tilings tended to a civil 
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war, when at last matters were compromised by the institution of tribunes of the people, 
who had power to prevent the passing of any law that might be prejudicial to the people, 
and whose persons were declared sacred, insomuch that whoever offered the least vio 
lencc to the person of a tribune, was declared accursed, bis effects were to be conse- 
crated to Ceres, and he himself might be killed with impunity ; and all the Romans 
were to engage themselves, in their own name and that of their posterity, never to re- 
peal this law. The people, after these regulations, erected un altar to Jupiter the Ter- 
rible on the top of the hill where their camp had stood ; and when they had offered 
sacrifices to the god, and consecrated the place of their retreat, they returned to Rome, 
led by their new magistrates and the deputies of the senate. 

Thus the Roman constitution, which had originally been monarchic, and from thence 
had passed into an aristocracy, began now to verge towards a democracy. The tribunes, 
immediately after their election, obtained permission trom the senate to elect two persons 
as their ministers or assistants, who should ease them a little in the great multiplicity ol 
their affairs. These were called plebeian ediles ; and afterwards came to have the 
inspection of the public baths, aqueducts, with many other offices originally belonging to 
the consuls, after which they were called simply ediles. 

This internal discord appears to have produced an unpleasant effect on the population 
of Rome ; the number of its inhabitant^ capable of bearing arms amounting to no more 
than 110,000 men. 

After the commonwealth had been near 60 j»cars fluctuating between the contending 
orders that composed it, it was agreed by both senate and people tO;send forth ambassa- 
dors to the Grecian cities, who might bring back various codes of foreign laws, out of 
which might be extracted such as were most agreeable to the circumstances of the Ro- 
mans. After they returned, the tribunes required that a body of men should be chosen 
to digest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight to the execution of them. 
After long debates whether this choice should not be partly made from the people as 
well as the patriciens, it was at last agreed that ten of the principal senators should be 
elected, whose power, continuing for a yeaf, should be equal to that of kings and con- 
suls, and that without any appeal. The persons chosen were Appius and Genutius, who 
had been elected consuls for the ensuing year ; Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, 
the three ambassadors ; Sextus and Romulus former consuls ; with Julius, Veturius, 
and Horatius, senators of the first consideration. 

The decemviri being now invested with absolute power, agreed to take the Veins of 
government by turns, and that each should dispense justice for a day. 

These magistrate, for the first year, wrought with extreme application ; and their 
work being finished, it was expected that they would be contented to give up their offices; 
but having known the charms of power they were now unwilling to resign it : they there- 
fore pretended that some laws were yet wanting to complete their design, and inlreated 
the senate fur a continuance of their offices ; to which that body assented. 

But they soon threw off the mask of moderation ; and regardless either of the appro- 
bation of the senate or the people, resolved to continue themselves, against aU order, in 
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tlie decemvirate. A conduct so notorious produced discontents ; and these Here as 
sure to produce fresh acts of tyranny. The city was become almost a desert, with 
respect to all who had any thing to lose ; and the decemvirs' rapacity was then only 
discontinued when they wanted fresh objects to exercise it upon. In this state of sla- 
very, proscription, and mutual distrust, not one citizen was found to strike for his 
country’s freedom ; these tyrants continued to rule without controul { being constantly 
guarded, not with their lictors alone, but a numerous crowd of dependents, clients, and 
even patricians, whom their vices had confederated round them. 

Their tyranny might have lasted longer, but that a transaction took place so atrocious 
as to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all measures of obedience, and at 
last restore freedom. Appius, sitting one day on his tribunal to dispense justice, saw a 
maiden of ex*jtiiaitc beauty, and aged about 15, passing to one of- the public schools, 
attended by a matron her nurse. Conceiving a violent passion for her, he resolved to 
obtain the gratification of his desire, whatever siioujd be the consequence ; and found 
means to inform himself of her name and family. Her name was Virginia, the daughter 
of Virginias, a centurion, then with the army in the field. He pitched upon one Clau- 
dius, who had long been the minister of his pleasures, to assert the beautiful maid was 
his slave, and to refer the cause to his tribunal for his decision. On the first hearing, 
Appius pretended to be struck with the justice of the claim of Claudius, but, as the 
people were, extremely tumultuous, it was found necessary to defer the decision of the 
cause till the arrival of Virginias, who was J 1 miles from Rome. The day following 
was fixed for the trial ; and, in the mean time, Appius sent letters to the generals to 
confine Virginias, as his arrival in the town might only serve to kindle a sedition among 
the people. These letters, however, were intercepted by the centurion's friends, who 
sent him down a full relation of the design laid against the liberty and the honour of his 
only daughter. Virginias, upon this, pretending the death of a near relation, got per- 
mission to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, inspired with indignation and revenge?. 
Accordingly the next day he appeared before the tribunal, to the astonishment of Ap- 
pius, leading his weeping d lighter by the hand, both habited in the deepest mourning. 
Claudius, the accuser, was also there, and began by making his demand. Virginius next 
spoke in turn : he represented that his wife had many children ; that she had been seen 
pregnant by numbers ; that if he had intentions of adopting a supposititious child, lie would 
have fixed upon a boy rather than a girl ; that it was notorious to ail that his wife had 
herself suckled her own child ; and that it was surprising such a claim should be now- 
revived, after a 15 years d'scontinuance. While the father spoke this with a stern air. 
Virginia stood trembling by, and, with looks of persuasive innocence, added weight to 
all his remonstrances. The people seemed entirely satisfied of the hardship. or his case, 
till Appius, fearing what he said might have dangerous elfects upon the multitude, inter- 
rupted him, upon a pretence of. being sufficiently instructed ia the merits of the cause, 
and finally adjudged her to Claudius, ordering the lictors to carry her off. The lictors, 
in obedience to his command, soon drove oft the throng that pressed round the tribunal ; 
and now they seized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up into the hands of Claur 
Voi. II. 3F 
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"hen Virginais, who found that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in the sentence 
He therefore mildly entreated Appius to be permitted .to take a last furewel of our. 
"hom he had long considered as his child ; and so satisfied, he would return to his duty 
with fresh alacrity. With this the decemvir complied, but upon condition, that tic. ir 
endearments should pass in his presence. Virginias, with the most poignant angui.m, 
took his almost expiring daughter in his aims, for a while supported her head upon Mb, 
breast, and wiped away the tears that roiled down ln-r lovclv visage ; and happening to 
be near the shops that surrounded tiie Ibrurn, he snatelud up a knife that lay on the 
stumbles, and buried the weapon in her breast; then holding it up, recking with the 
Mood of his daughter.. “Appius (he cried) by this blood ot innocence, 1 devute thy 
“head to the infernal ’gods." Thus saying, with the bloody knife in his hand, and 
threatening destruction to whomsoever should oppose him, he ran throng!* the eh v, wildly 
calling upon the people to strike for freedom, and from tneucc went to the camp in 
order to spread a like flame through.lbe armv. 

He no sooner arrived at tiie camp, followed hy a number of his friends, but ho in- 
formed the army of all that was done, still holding the bloody knife in his hand. : 
asked their pardon and the pardon of the gods for having committed -u rash an aa'mn, 
but ascribed it all to the dreadful necessity of the times. The army, aho.idy proms, >o. * 
immediately with shouts echoed their approbation ; and decamping, left theirgemrak- 
behind, to take their station once more upon mourt Aventine, wlutiicr they had n tiuni 
abour 40 years before. The other armv which had been to oppose the Sabines, iico.uu! 
to feci a like resentment, and came over in large parties to join them. 

Appius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell the disturbances in the city : hot 
finding the tumult incapable of enntroul, and perceiving that his moital enemies Vale- 
rius and Horatius were the most active in opposition, at first attempted to tin-.! onlltv ley 
flight: nevertheless being encouraged by Oppius, who was one of his ccf.lt .c.ut , he 
ventured to assemble the senate, and urged the punishment of all deserters '1 bo 
however, were fiir from giving him the relief he sought for ; they foresaw the dan;; • . 
and miseries that threatened the state, in case of opposing the incensed army ; iiit-% id- r< -• 
fore dispatched messengers to them, offering to restore their former mode of :use:u 
inent. To this proposal all the people joyfully assented, and the army gladly obeyed. 
Appius and Oppjus, one of his colleagues, both (lied by their hands in prison. 
The other eight decemvirs went into voluntary exile ; and Claudius, the pretended 
master of Virginia, was driven out after them. 

The Romans had, at this time, an experienced general, Camillus, equally renowned 
for military prowess, and for the virtues that adorned his private life. After command- 
ing the armfes of his country on various less important occasions, he was invested w-ith 
the uncontroulable authority of dictator, and, in this capacity reduced the city of Vtii, 
alter he hod sustained a sk-go of 10 years. He obtained possession of Talerii, the capital 
ol the Faiisci, by inspiring tiie inhabitants with a deep veneration for his probity. lb*, 
was, however, in order to avoid the displeasure of the tribunes, obliged to retreat to Ardc^, 
where he afterwards learned that he had been fined 1500 asses by the tribunes. 
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The Romans lmd soon reason to repent their usage of Camillus, for no.v a more for- 
midable enemy than ever they had yet met with, threatened the republic. Trance, from 
the Rhine to the ocean, was inhabited by various fierce nations, who were denominated 
(raids, and resembled, in language and manners, the ar.tient inhabitants of Britain. 
They were invited to leave their woods by Arunx, a chief man of Clusiuiu, who had 
been grossly injured bvone of the tucumons. lie addressed himself to the Senonc', and 
in order to engage them in his quarrel, he acquainted them with the great plenty of 
Italy, and made them taste of some Italian wines. The Senoncs collected a numerous 
army, and passing the Alps under the conduct of their Hctrurian guide, left such of their 
countrymen unmolested as had Already settled in Italy, fell upon Umbria, and possessed 
themselves of all the country from Ravenna to 'Piecuum. They next laid siege to Clu- 
siurn, and so terrified the inhabitants that they dispatched envoys to entreat the assist- 
ance of the Romans. The Homan ambassadors, after a fruitless attempt to persuade 
Brcnnus, the general of the Jjcnoues, to relinquish his enterprise, so far forgot their 
character as to head the (Insini, in a sally which they made upon the besiegers. In- 
censed at this Violation of the law of nations, Rrennus demanded satisfaction from the 
Romans. 'This they not only refusing, but exalting these ambassadors to the supreme 
magistracy, under tno name of military tribunes, the Gauls broke up the siege of Ciu- 
siuin, and immediately hastened towards Rome. The Roman airny was tetuliy defeated, 
the youth of Rome retired into the capitol, while the old men, women, and children 
sought refuge in the neigbouring villages.* About 80 of the most illustrious and venc- 
ruble cf the senators chose, however, to be massacred in the forum, rather then abandon 
their native city. In the mean time Camillus having collected an army at Ardca, and 
pro<- ir-'d the reversal of his sentence and an appointment to the dictatorial office l>v the 
Roman: who were besieged in tire capitol, hastened to rescue his country from the power 
of iis enemies. He arrived at Rome just ns the senate, not knowing what was become 
of C imiihiS bad consented to ransom the city with 1000 pounds weight of gold, cud 
wne in the act cf discharging the contract. Tho Gauls, insisting on an augmentation 
ef the sum, Camillus broke off the negpeiation, drove the Gauls from the city, an.] de- 
feated them with so dreadful a slaughter, that not one of them is said to have remained 
as a messenger to carry back the tidings to their native country. 

The city had been so entirely destroyed by the Gauls that nothing *was to be seen cn 
the nlacc where it had stood, hut a few little hills covered with ruins. It was now re- 
built under the direction of the ediles, who had so little taste for order or beauty, that 
the new erected city was even less regular than the old one had been in the time of Ro- 
mulus. And though, in Augustus’ time, when Rome became the capital of the known 
world, the temples, palaces, and private houses were built in a more magnificent manner 
than before ; yet even then these new decorations did not rectify the faults of the plan 
upon which the city had been built after its first demolition. 

The Romans,* having now triumphed, on various occasion 6 , over the Sabines, the 
Ilctrurians, the Latins, the Ilemici, ./Kqui, and the Yobcians, began to look for 
greater conquests. They accordingly turned their arms against the Sumnites, a people 
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about 100 miles east from the city, descended from the Sabines^ and inhabiting a large 
tract of southern Italy, which, at this day, makes a considerable part of the kingdom of 
Naples. Without attempting to relate the various events of this war, we shall observe, 
that tlie Samtytcs, after 40 years resistance, were driven to the most extreme distress, and 
tlie success of the Romans alarmed all the rest of Italy. The Tarentin6s, in particular, 
who had long plotted underhand against the republic, now openly declared themselves ; 
and invited into Italy Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in hopes of being able, by bis means, to 
subdue the Romans. The office was readily accepted by that ambitious monarch, who 
had nothing less in view than the conquest of all Italy. Their ambassadors carried 
magnificent presents for the king, with instructions to'acquaint him that they only 
wanted a general of fauic and experience : and that as for troops, they could themselves 
furnish a numerous army of 20,000 horse, and 350,000 foot, made up of Eucanians, 
Messapians, Samnites, and Tarentines. Pyrrhus, a king of great courage* ambition, and 
power, who had always kept the example of Alexander, bi% great predecessor, before his 
eyes, promised to come to their assistance ; ami, in the mean time, dispatched a body of 
3000 men, under the command of Cineas, an experienced soldier, and a' scholar of the 
great orator Demosthenes. Nor did he himself remain long behind, but soon after put 
to sea with 3000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 20 elephants, in which the commanders of that 
time began to place very great confidence. However, only a small part of this great 
armament arrived in Italy with him ; for many of bis ships were dispersed, and some 
were totally lost in a storm. 

Upon his arrival at Tarcntum, his first care was to reform the people .whom he caine 
to succouc. Observing a total dissolution of manners in this luxurious city, and that the 
inhabitants were rather occupied with the pleasures of bathing, feasting, and dancing, 
than the care of preparing for war, he gave orders to have f.ll their places of public en- 
tertainment shut up ; and that they should be restrained in such amusements as rendered 
soldiers unfit for battle. In the mean time, the Romans did all which prudence could 
suggest, to oppose so formidable an enemy ; and tim consul Lrevinus was sent with a 
numerous force to interrupt his progress. Pyrrhus, though' bis whole army was not yet 
arrived, drew out to meet him ; but previously sent an ambassador, desiring to be per- 
mitted to mediate between the Romans and the people of Tarcntum. To this Lievinus 
answered, that he neither esteemed him as a mediator, nor feared turn as an enemy ; and 
then leading the ambassador through tjic Roman camp, dcsired^hhu to observe diligently 
what he saw, and to report the result to his master. 

In consequence of this both armies approaching, pitched their tepts in sight of cadi 
Other, upon the opposite banks of the river Lylis. . Pyrrhus was ext re lift// careful in di- 
recting the situation of. bis own camp, and in observing that of tlic enemy. Walking 
along the hanks of the riv£r, and surveying the Roman method of encamping, he was 
heard to observe, that these barbarians seemed to be no way barbarous, oik) that he 
should too soon find their actions equal to their resolution. In the mc*a*n time, order- 
ing a body of men along the banks of the river, he placed them in readiness to oppose 
the Romans, in case they should attempt to fold it before his whole. army was brought 
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together. Things turned out according to his expectations ; the consul, witn an impe- 
tuosity that marked his inexperience, gave orders for passing the river where it was 
fordable ; and the advanced guard, having attempted to oppose him in vain, was obliged 
to retire to the main body of the army. Pyrrhus, being apprised of the enemy’s attempt, 
at first hoped to cut off their cavalry, before they could be reinforced by the foot, which 
were not as yet got over ; and led on, in person, a chosen body of horse against them. 
The Homan legions having, with much difficulty, advanced across the river, the engage- 
ment became general ; the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their former fame, and 
the *Ro mans with a desire of gaining fresh glory ; mankind had never before seen two 
such differently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is it to this day determined 
whether the Greek phalanx or the Roman legion were preferable. The combat was 
long in suspense : the Romaus had seven times- repulsed the enemy, and were as oflea 
driven back themselves ; but at length, while the success seemed doubtful, Pyrrhus sent 
his elephants into the midst of the engagement, and these turned the scale of victory in 
iiis favour. The Romans, who had never before seen creatures of such magnitude, were 
terrified, not only with their intrepid fierceness, hut with the castles that were built upon 
their backs* filled with armed men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw the day was his own ; 
and sending his Thessalian cavalry to charge the enemy in disorder, the route became 
general. A dreadful slaughter of the Romans ensued, 15,000 men being killed on the 
spot, and 1800 taken prisoners. Nor were the conquerors in a much better state tbau 
the vanquished ; Pyrrhus himself being wounded, and 13,000 of his forces slain. Night 
coming on put an end to the slaughter on both sides, and Pyrrhus was heard to exclaim, that 
one such victory more would ruin his whole army. The next day as he walked to view 
the field of battle, be could not help regarding with admiration ,the bodies of the Romans 
who were slain. Upon seeing them all with their wounds in front, ' k thcir countenances, 
even in death, marked with noble resolution, and a sternness that awed him into respect, 
he was heard to cry out, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, cl Oh ! with what 
41 ease could I conquer the world, had X the Romans for soldiers, or had they me 

for then* king.” 

During this loDg and bloody contest with their numerous and powerful enemies, the 
Romans displayed several instances of that invincible firmness to which they were ulti- 
mately indebted for the empire of the world. Though Pyrrhus, after gaining repeated 
victories, made them repeated proposals for peace, he received no other answer than that 
the first preliminary of such a treaty, must stipulate his immediate departure from Italy, 
and his abandoning his allies to the resentment of their enemies. Fabricius, the Raman 
general, on one occasion, having received a letter from the king’s physician, importing 
that, for a proper reward, he would remove his master by poison, informed Pyrrhus of 
die affair, and ailedged, that he trusted and promoted murderers, while he directed his 
resentment against the generous and brave. Pyirhus, who had before both tempted. 
Fabricius by gifts without obtaining his purpose, and had in vain attempte d to intimidate 
him by the appearance of an elephant, exclaimed w ith amazement, ‘ Admiral Fabricius, 
“ it would be as easy to turn the sun from its course as thee from the path of honour,* 
L Vo*. II. 3 G 
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Then making the proper inquiry among his servants, and having discovered the treason* 
he ordered his physician to be executed. And, not to be outdone in magnanimity he im* 
mediately sent to Rome all his prisoners without ransom, and again desired to negot iatc 
a peace. The Romans, on the other hand, refused him peace upon any other conditions 
than had been offered before. 

After an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, having increased his army by new levies, 
sent one part of it to oppose the march of Lcntulus, while he himself went to attack 
Curius Domains, before his colleague could come up. His principal aim was to surmise 
the enemy by night ; but unfortunately passing through woods, and his lights failing him, 
his men lost their way ; so that at the approach of morning, lie saw himself in sight of 
the Roman camp, w itli the enemy drawn out ready to receive him. The vanguard of 
loth armies soon met, in which the Romans had the advantage. Soon after a general 
engagement ensuing, Pyrrhus, finding the balance of the victory turning still against him, 
had once more recourse to his elephants. These, however, the Romans were too well 
acquainted with to feel any vain terrors from*; and having found that fire was the most 
effectual means to repel them, they caused a number of balls to be made, composed of 
flax and rosin, which were thrown against them as they approached the ranks.* The ele- 
phants, thus, rendered furious by the flame, and as boldly opposed by the soldiers, 
could no longer be brought on, but ran back upon their own army, . bearing down the 
ranks, and filling all places with terror and confusion. Thus victory at length declared 
in favour of Rome. Pyrrhus Jn vain attempted to stop the flight and slaughter of his 
troops ; he lost not only 23,000 of his best soldiers, but his camp was also taken. This 
served as a new lesson to the Romans, who were ever open to improvement. They had 
formerly pitched their tents without order ; but by this new capture they were taught to 
measure out the ground, and fortify the whole with a trench ; so that many of their suc- 
ceeding victories are to be ascribed to their improved method of encamping. 

Pyrrhus, thus finding all hopes fruitless, resolved to leave Italy, where lie found only 
desperate enemies and faithless allies ; accordingly calling together the Tarentines, he 
informed them that he had received assurances from Greece of speedy assistance, and 
desiring them to await the event with tranquillity, the night following embarked with his 
troops, and returned undisturbed into his native kingdom, with the remains of his shat- 
tered forces, leaving a garrison in Tarcntum merely to save appearances ; and in this 
manner ended the wur with Pyrrhus, after six years continuance. 

• ‘ As for the poor luxurious Tarentines, who were the original promoters of this war, 
they soon began to find a worse enemy in the garrison that was left for their defence, 
than iu the Romans who attacked them from without. The hatred between them and 
Milo, who commanded their ciudcl for Pyrrhus, was become so greflt, that nothing but 
the fear of their old inveterate enemies, the Romans, could equal it. In this distress 
they applied to tJie Carthaginians, who, with a large fleet, caffle and blocked up the port , 
of Tarentum ; so that this unfortunate people, once famous through Italy for their refine- 
ments and pleasure, now saw themselves contended for by three different armies, with- 
out the choice of a conqueror. At length, however, the Romans found means to bring 
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©vet the garrison io Ineir interest ,* after which they easily became masters of the citv, 
and demolished its walls, granting the inhabitants liberty and protection. This war was 
terminated by the submission of the Lucanians, Uruttiaus, Tarentines, SarcimiLs, 
Picentes, and Salentines ; so that Horne now became mistress of all the nations from the 
remotest parts of Hetruria to the Jotican dry, and from the Tyrrhenian sea to the Adri- 
atic* All these nations however did not enjoy the same privileges. Some were entirely 
subject to the republic, and had no laws but what they received from thence ; others 
retained their old laws ami customs, but in subjection to the republic : some were tri- 
butary ; and others allies, who were obliged to furirsh troops at their own ex pence 
when the Romans required. Some had the privilege of Roman citizenship, their sol- 
diers being incorporated in the legions ; while Olliers had a right of suffrage in the 
elections made by the centuries. These different degrees of honour, privilege?, and 
liberty, were founded on the different terms granted to the conquered nations when they 
surrendered, and were afterwards increased according to their fidelity, and the services 
they did the rqpublie. 

The Romans now began to extend their view beyond the main land of Italy, and to 
wish to posse?? themselves of the neighbouring islands. For this purpose they main- 
tained 24 years war with the inhabitants of Carthage, a maritime state of Africa, whose 
history will be hereafter recited. It is sufficient here to observe, that by the treaty of 
pacification which was made about 240 years before the Christian era, they obtained 
Sicily, beside compelling the. Carthaginians to submit to other disadvantageous con- 
ditions. 

Tite Homans, being in friendship with all nations, had an opportunity of turning to 
the arts of peace : they now began to have a relish for [poetry, the first liberal art which 
rises in every civilized nation, and the first also that decays. Hitherto they had been 
entertained only with the rude drolleries of the lowest buffoons : they bad sports celled 
Fescenuini, in which a few debauched actors invented their own parts, while raillery and 
indecency supplied the place of humour. To these a composition of a higher kind suc- 
ceeded, called satire : a sort of dramatic poem, in which the characters of the great were 
particularly pointed out, and made an object of derision lo the vulgar. After these 
came tragedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the Greeks ; indeed the first dra- 
matic poet of Rome, whose name was Livius Andronicus, was by birth a Grecian. 1 he 
instant these finer kinds of composition appeared, this great people rejected their former 
impurities with disdain. From thenceforward they laboured upon the Grecian model ; 
and though they were never able to rival their masters in dramatic composition, they 
soon surpassed them in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, pastoral, 
and didactic compositions began to assume new beauties in the Roman language ; and 
satire, not that rude kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a nobler sort was all 
tbeir own. 

About this time the Romans seized on the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, ar/d Malta, 
and in the year 219 B. C. the two former were reduced to the form of a province. 
The next war was with the Illyrians, who irritated them by the practice of piracy. By 
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the event of this war they obtained the islands of Corcyra, Issa, Pharos, the eily of 
DyrrViacluum, and the country of the Atiutanes. The Gauls were the next people that 
incurred the displeasure of the Homans. A time of peace, when the armies were dis- 
banded, was the proper season for new irnfptions, and these barbarians invited fresh 
forces’ from be'* >u 1 the Alps, ami entering iletrurfa, wasted all with fire and sword, till 
they came within about three days journey of Home. A prwtor and a consul were scut 
to oppose then;, who now, insti nclcd in the improved arts of war, were enabled to sur- 
round the Gardi. It was in vain that those hardy troops, who had nothing but courage 
to piotcct them, formed two fronts to oppose their adversaries ; their naked bodies and 
muiUvdpiiuod forces were unable to withstand the shock of an enemy completely armed, 
and skilled in military evolutions. A miserable slaughter ensued, in which 40,000 were 
killed, and 10 . 00 ") taken prisoners. This victory was followed by another, gained by 
Marcellos, in which ho killed Viridamaiius, their king, with his own hand. There con- 
quests forced them to beg for peace, the conditions of which served greatly to enlarge 
the empire. Thus the Romans went on with success ; retrieved their former losses, and 
only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to begin a new war. 

; The second punic war for some time retarded the conquests of the Romans, and even 
threatened their state with entire destruction ; but Hannibal, being at laet recalled from 
Italy, and entirely defeated at Zama, the Carthaginians made peace upon such disadvan- 
tageous terms, as gave the Romans an entire superiority over that republic, wbicii they 
not long'after entirely subverted, as shall he related in the history of Carthage. 

The successful issue of the second punic war had greatly increased the extent of the 
Roman empire. They were now masters of all Sicily, the Mediterranean islands, and 
great part of Spain ; and, through the dissensions of the Asiatic states- with the king of 
Macedon, a pretence was found to carry their arms into these parts. The kings of 
Macqdon, through misconduct, were first obliged to submit to a disadvantageous peace, 
and at fast totally subdued. The reduction of Maccdon *was soon follow? d by that of ail 
Greece, cither by the name of allies or otherwise : while Anliochus the Great, to whom 
Hannibal tied for protection, by an unsuccessful war, first gave the Romans a looting in 
Asia. 

The Spaniards and Gauls continued to be the most obstinate enemies. 

At the time of the Roman conquests, Spain, though prodigious quantities of silver had 
been carried out of it by the Carthaginians and Tyrians, was yet a very rich country. 
In the most antient times, indeed, its riches arc said to have exceeded what h related of 
the most wealthy country of America. Aristotle assures us, that when the Rhorniciaus 
first arrived in Spain, they exchanged their naval commodites for such immense quanti- 
ties of silver, that their ships could neither contain nor sustain its load, though they used 
it for baihst, and made their anchors and other implements of silver, ^’hen the Car- 
thaginians first came to Spain, they found the quantity of silver nothing lessened, since 
the inhabitants at that time made all their utensils and even mangers of that precious 
metal. In the time of the Romans this amazing plenty was very much diminished ; 
however tbeir gleanings were by no means despicable, since in the space of nine years*. 
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they carried off 1 1 1,542 pounds of silver, and 4005 of gold, besides an immense quantify 
ot com and other things of value, The Spaniiinb were always remarkable for their hia- 
very, and some of Hannibal's best hoops v. t re I.i < c; Lt from thence, lint as the Ro- 
mans penetrated further into the country than the Carthaginians had done, they met 
with nations whose love of liberty was equal to their valour, and whom the whole 
strength ot their empire was scarce able to subdue. Of these the most formidable were 
the Numantines, Cantabrians, and Asturians. 

In the time ot the thiid Runic war, one Viriatlms, a celehratcd hunter, and afterwards 
the captain ot a gang of banditti, took upon him the command of some nations who had 
been in alliance with Carthage, and opposed, for the space of 14 years, the Roman pow- 
er in that part of Spain called Lusitania, now Portugal. lie was at length removed by 
assassination. Dm mg the wr.r with Viriatlms the Nimmntau s offered to enter into a treaty 
of peace and alliance with the Romans, the latter, however, demanding their arms, they 
determined rattier to defend themselves to the last extremity. Thrice did these conque- 
rors of the world In siege N umantia u ithout "success, and twice did they owe their lives 
to the generosity of their enemies. In the hv.t instance the pcop’e refused to confirm 
the peace the emr-ml had bet n compelled to conclude, and even commanded him to lie 
delivered up to the Nrmantines, that they might revenge on him the violation ol the 
tr- aty. The Spaniards rejected this sacrifice with disdain, and continued to make a vtrv 
t fi’rctual lesbtance till the veur 135 II. C. when Scipio JEmilhrm*, the destroyer of 
Carthage, was sent against them. Against this renowned commander the Numantines, 
With all their valour, were not able to cope. Scipio having, with the utmost care, intro- 
‘h'ctd strict discipline among his troops, and reformed the abuses which bis predecessors 
had sullcred in their armies, by degrees brought the Romans to face their enemies, which 
at hi- arrival they had absolutely refused to do. Having then ravaged all the couut' V 
round about the town it was soon blocked up on all sides, and the inhabitants began to 
leel tiie want of provisions. At last they resolved to make one desperate attempt for 
their libei fy, and either to break though their enemies, or perish in the attempt V it: * 
this \ it vv tliey marched out in gooti order by two gates, and till upon the works of 
the Romans with the utmost fury. The Romans, unable to stand this desperate sho< c, 
were on the point of yielding • but Scipio, hastening to the piacts attacked, with nr i'c-wr 
than 20,000 men, the unhappy Numantines were at last driven into the city, where uu y 
sustained for a little^ longer the miseries of famine. Finding, at last, however, that it 
was altogether impossible to hold out, it was resolved by the majority to submit to the 
pleasure of the Roman commander. But this resolution was not universally apycto . o. 
Many shut themselves up in their houses and died of hunger, wnile even tiiu.-c w ..j 
had agreed to surrender repented their offer, and setting fire to their houses, peii.-hc.! in 
the flumes with their wives and children, so that not a single Numanlinc was left a.:vc to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror of Carthage. 

It was not long before the Romans revenged upon themselves the injustu e and cruelty 
they had exercised against the Numantines. Tiberius (iracchus ha-l been the chief 
author and negotiator of that shameful necessary peace with the Numantines ; which the 
V ol. II. " 211 
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senate, with the utmost inj.'isiice disannulled ; and condemned the consul, the qurcslot, 
and all the officers who Imd signed it, to he delivered uj» to the Numantincs. The 
people indeed out of esteem lor (ii.iechus, would not suffer him to he sacrificed : hut, 
• however, he had just reason to complain both of tne senate and people, for passing so 
scandalous a decree against his general and himself and breaking a treaty whtteby the 
lives of so many citizens had been saved. Il.it as the senate had chit l)v promuted such 
base and iniquitous proceedings, he u ub.td, in due tunc, to shew Ids resentment against 
'the party whicn had contributed most ?■.» ins disgrace. Having caused himself to he 


Having caused himself to 


elected tribune, lie procured the reviv'd of the Idciidau law, which enacted that no citi- 
xen suonld possess moi\ than .»0<> acres : and got a new law passed that the treasures < f 
Attilus should he divided among the people, lie had too far ineenseil the patrician:; to 
expect safety anv longer than he cun: uni'. <1 in his invii>!.,tc chaiart'T. He then tore 
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and the rest ot the patrician hodv : the ni'im.i'.e consequence of wincii was. that a juice 
was set on his head, and that of l ulvius in, c •.nfede: ate, no ii>s than then weight iu 
gold, to any one who should bring them to ( fpimies, tin' chief tin- patrii ian put.’’, 
lines the custom of proscription was bc_.':n hv tin nati iei.ms, ot which thev tin -.r. - k : ± 
soon inul cnoug'i. (»racciius and l’uivius w ct i saci diced, hut the disordcia ot ! i.o 
re public were not so easily cured. 

About !)() years before the Christian era. Marius and S\]!a, two cxpcrii need general*, 
became i ivals ; the tormcr adhering to the piople, and the latter to the paP minus. 
M i'ius associated wii’i one of tiro tiihunes, named Sulpitius ; m conjunction witii w hom 
lie raised such disturbances thatS\!bi was forctil to retire iium the eitv. Having thus 
diiveii o!i his iival, Marius got hiuiseit appointed general against Mithnb iU.s t kmg ot 
1*0; it us ' hut tnc solders retused to ohev anv other than Svll.n A civil wat immediately 
ensued, in winch M iriu.s was diiven out iu liis turn, and a price stt upon ins head and 
that oi Sulpitius, witii many of their adherents. Sulpitius was ‘■uon <>. i/ed and kiucd ; 
but Marius made liis e-cape. In the mean time, however., the erne i ties of .S.il.i ren it md 
him obnoxious both to the 'emte and people ; C’inna, a furious purti/an ol tin: Maiian 
faction, being chosen consul, cited nun to give an account of Ins conduct. I pun this 
SyJla thought proper to srt out tor Asia. Mr.rius was recalled bom Africa, wiutiicr he 
had fled ; and immediately on his landing in Italy, was joined by a great number of 
shepherds, slaves, and men of desperate fortunes, .so that ho soon saw himself ;:t the .head 
ot a considerable artnv. 

China, in the mean time, whom the senators hail deposed and driven out of Rome, 
solicited and obtained a piowcrtul army from the allies; and being joined bv Notorious, a 
most able and expe: uiiccd general, the two, in conjunction with Marius, advanced to- 
wards the capital ; and as their forces daily increased, a fouilh army was formed, under 
the command ol Papuans C'arbo. The senate raised some huees to defend the city ; but 
the troops being vastly inferior in number, and likewise inclined to the contrary bide. 
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Ihi'y were obliged to open their gates to the confederates. Marius entered at the head 
of a numerous guard, composed of slaves, whom l.e called Ifaninrans, and whom he de- 
signed to employ in revenging himself on his enemies. The first order that he ^ve 
these assassins was, to murder all who came to salute him, and were not answered with 
like civility. As every one was forward to pay his compliments to the new tyrant, this 
order proved (he destruction of va 4 t number-. At la-.t the Jktrdimans abandoned hv.m- 
selves to such excesses in every kind of vice, thalCiona and Sr rt-jviui o> dengi tm ir 
tioops total! upon them ; winch, being instantly put in execution, they wei-; ad c otf 
to a man. 

Hi the- dcstiucti-in °f hi? guards, Marius was teduced to the •,! .akin* a 

method of gratifying his revenge, somewhat more tedious, though equail .• ». d- - tir.il. A 
ci.utt i a. nc<i wit- Ik Id between the four chiefs, in which Marius seemed finite it^ulic with 
rage Su forms endeavour* d to metderatc Ids t.u v ; but being over-ride . 1 bv (. e.n-.i ami 
( iiil.ee a resolution wits taken, to muidei' without nunv, all inn eciintu:- who had c 1 1 - 


pe-e.i the popular fiction. I hi- w,t- immetliati .v p;,t m extent;., 
ter eomui! ucfd. w hicb heated fi\ e daws, and d'li ing w hioh toe > 
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noxious senators were cut olT. tiieir head- .-tuck upon p. i!«. ~ over again-t the io-tra, and 
tin ii hod:*- dragged with honk- into tiietoiuin. wlierc th-..-v wire hit to he devoured by 
dog-. S'lhts house wa- di'ii.oiisncd. b.« goods coiili-ea'cd. and he .'umsdi 'lee!a ; ,dau 
t ut my to his country ; howt vc-r, (us wife and children had the gad fui tune to m ihe 
! m. ir < -vape, This ma-merr a is not coutmi •! to the city ut Heme. i'iie sohhn s. like 
• ) many blon d-honnds, were di-pi r-ed nv. r tiic countiy in .-earcii ut those who tied 
i ii. igidmiii iug town-. \i!i.ig*.-. ami all the highways s wanned with assassins ; ami on 
this occasion, l’lutiurii ob-erves with gnat concern tied the mcM sacred ties ul triemi- 


to 1 1 :u da-, ut adversity ; tor 
. v. :,j :d lied to tifein f-.-r sia. ' 
it' a : : i Mr. c- a--;;- for tin' * : 
i. i, ,i- t.ii.’\ it.i.l ( mb ,i udi 

:h ha. 1 . • ! v . i ; g pil.v ■ ; 

.•■int <-! ot- many \ ... U ; :■ 
c • .) ni-> countrv. b it to : . 


• n 


'■ ! L. 


Mhil t'u. 


Tun 


•hip tool ’..o-pilalitv are not proof agaim-t treaci..:" to tne da-, ut anvefsttv ; tor theta, 
wmc hat verv few who did not discover th< ir It;.' w a n m mo io im-m e.-r sm. u r. 

I i si i ighter bein' over, Cmna u ..ncd h..n« 
year : ..mi tinge tvianls resolved to begin tin tow 
but. w.,m; tin v wcie pta paring to renew tmu v 
in tin. < a.-t, sent a long letter to the senate, giving 
hr. resolution of returning to Home, not to restore _ 
hmiM ll ot his enemies, i. e. to destroy those whom M.ut is had 
r.tsioned an universal terror. Marius, dreading to enter the lists- w till sueit •• u.. caned 
warrior, gave hi.nsdf up to i xecs«ivc drinking, ami died. His. -on was associated wi!!: 
C ini-.a in the guwiimu nt. though not in hue consulship. and piovcd a tyrant u-'- w-scim.! 
than his lather. The senate declared one Vnlriius 1’iaeeus general oi the torus :u the 
ea t. and appointed hint a considerable aimy : hut tiic tioops ail to a man de-ti'l.c. mm, 
i!(i-d joined Sylla. Smut after C.'inna declare 1 him-eit a consul the thiui tfi.e. and took 
for ids colleague I’apirius Cat bo ; but the citizens dreading the t\ runny ut t nmu- 
tnan monsters. fled in crouds to Sylla, who was now in (i recce. To in u -enuie sc i t 
de|i:tties. begging that lie would have, compassion on his countrv, ami nut carry in; 
usciiiment to such a length as to begin a civil war ; but he replied, that ho was Cea.mg 
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io Rome full of rage and revenge ; and that all his enemies if the Roman people con- 
sented to it should pciish cither by the sword or the axes of the executioners. Upon 
this several very numerous armies were formed against him; but through the miscon- 
duct of the generals who commanded them, these armies were cveiv where defeated, or 
went over to the enemy. Pompey, afterwards sliled the (.Ireat, signalized himself in this 
war, and embraced the party of S\l!a. The. Italian nations took some one side, and some 
another, as their di lie rent inclinations led them. C'inna in the mean time was killed in 
the tumult, and young Marius and Carbo succeeded him ; but the funner having ven- 
tured an engagement with Sylla, was by him defeated, and forced to llv to Piamoste, 
where he was closely besieged. 

\Vhen Sylla had overcome all his enemies, he marched first to Atemnte, and thence 
to Home. From the former city he carried SOOO prisoners to Rome, and caused them 
all to lie massacred at once in the circus. His cruelty next fell upon the I’ihuk M ines, 
12,000 of whom were massacred without mercy. Young Marius had killed himself, in 
order tc avoid falling into the hands of such a cruel enemy. Soon after the inhabitants 
ot Norba, a city of Campania, finding themselves unable to resist the forces of the 
tyrant, set fire to their houses, and all perished in the flames. The taking of these 
cities put an end to the civil war, but not to the cruelties of Svl'.a. Having assembled 
tite people in the comitium, he told them that he wa« resolved not to spare a single per- 
son who had borne arms against him. This cruel resolution he put in execution with the 
most unrelenting rigour : and having at last cut ojf all those whom he thought capable 
of opposing him, Sylla caused himself to he declared perpetual dictator ; or, in other 
words, king and absolute sovereign of Rome. 

This revolution happened about BO B. C. and from this time we may date the loss of 
the Roman liberty. Sylla indeed resigned his power in two years ; but the citizens of 
Rome, having once submitted, were ever after more inclined towards monarchy. New 
masters were indeed already prepared for the republic. Ca*sar and Bompev had emi- 
nently distinguished themselves by their martial exploits, and were already rivals. 
They were, however, for some time prevented from raising any disturbances, by being 
kept at a distance from each other. Scrtorius, one of the generals of the Marian fac- 
tion, and the only one of them possessed either of honour or probity, had retired into 
Spain, where he erected a republic independent of Rome. Pompey and Mctellus, two 
of the best reputed generals in Rome, were sent against him, but instead of conquering 
him, were, on all occasions, conquered by him, and obliged to abandon their enterprise 
with disgrace. At last Sertorius was treacherously murdered ; and the traitors, who 
after his death usurped the command, being totally destitute of bis abilities, were 
easily defeated by Pompey : and thus that general reaped an undeserved honour, con- 
cluding that war with success. 

Ca^ar, Pompey, and C’russus continued to make various eflbrt6 to gratify their ambi- 
tion. They were so far successful as to destroy the liberty of the republic, but neither 
of them could obtain so complete an ascendancy as to seize the entire management of 
affairs. At length Ctesar proposed that they should form a triumvirate, or association 
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of three persons (Pompey, Crassus, and himself), in which would be lodged the whole 
power of the senate and people ; and, in order to mai'e their confederacy the mote Listin ', 
they hound themselves by mutual oaths and promises to stand hy each other, and ,-m ftVr 
nothing to he undertaken or carried into execution wittiout the unanimous consent ot 
all the three. 

The first consequence of this association was the consulship of CV=ar. who found him- 
self, however, notwithstanding he distributed huge sums among the people, united with a 
colleague, who was repugnant to his views. lie next procured the passing an agrarian 
law, which rendered him extremely popular. lie then gained the favour of the knights 
by remitting a third of the rents w hich they had annually paid into the treasury : after 
which he governed Rome with an absolute sway liming tire lime ot his consulate. Ike 
reign of this triumvir, however, was ended hv his expedition into Gaul : where ids mili- 
tary exploits acquired him the highest reputation. Pompey and Cra-.'-n?, m the mem 
time, became consuls, and governed a« despotically as Ctcsar himself iaul done. On the 
expiration of their first consulate, the republic fill into a kind of anarchy, entirely owing 
to the disorders occasioned by the two late ronsuh. At last, how ever. this confu-Lm 
was ended bv raising Crassus and Pompey to the consulate a sc mn 1 time. This was 
no sooner done, than a new partition of the empire was proposed. Crassus was to !;a\e 
Syria and all the eastern provinces, Pompey was to govern Aliiea and Spain, and Ca -ar 
to be cotinnucd in Gaul, and all thi- for the space of five years, ibis, law was p;f-<d by 
a great majority ; upon which Crains undertook an expedition against the Paiiliians, 
whom he imagined he should easily overcome, and then enrich himself with their spoils ; 
Civsar applied, 'w ith great assiduity, to the completing the conquest ot Gant ; and Pom- 
prv, liaving nothing to do in his province, staid at Rome to govern the republic alone. 

ihe atlairs ol the Romans were now hastening to a cris.<. (Lassus, having oppressed 
all mo provinces -d the east, was totally defeated and killed by the Part, 'nans : alter 
which the two great rivals, ( Vs nr and Pompey, wen- It It alone, without any third pri- 
son, who could hold the balance between them, or prevent the deadly quarrels wuim 
w ei c about to ensue. Matters, however, continued pretty quiet, till Gaul was reduced 
to a Roman province. The question then was, whether Ctcsar or Pompey should first 
resign the command of their armies, and return to the rank of private persons. As both 
parties saw, that whosoever laid down his arms, must, of course, submit to the other, 
both refused to disarm themselves. The senate at last gave the signal for a civil war, 
by passing the fatal decree which deprived Ctrsar of his government, and commanded 
Pompey to take care of the republic. Three of the tribunes, who had been the inoiuh 
of Ca:sar, were diiven out of Rome, and arrived in his camp disguised like slaves. 
Caisur shewed them to his army in this ignominious habit ; and setting forth the iniquity 
of the senate and patricians, exhorted his men to stand bv their general, under whom 
they had served so long with success ; and finding, bv their acclamations, that he could 
depend on them, he resolved to begin hostilities immediately. 

The night before his intended expedition into Italy, he sat down to table, cheerfully 
conversing with his friends on subjects of literature and philosophy, and. appaiem .< 
Vol. II. 2 1 
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• lisengig*. 'il (rom every ambitious concern. After some time, rising up, lie desired th© 
company to make themselves joyous in bis absence, and that lie would t>e with them in 
a moment ; iiuhe mean time, having ordered his dun lot to be prepared, he immediately 
• set out, attended bv a few friends, for Armiumni, a city upon the confines . f Italy, 
w hither he had dispatched a part of his army the n».n:ing k lure. 'i’his journey by 
night, which was very fatiguing, he pci tnrmvd uii ; i gre.it diligence, sometimes walking, 
and sometimes on horseback, tdl at t’uc bunk oi day. he e.uno up nitli his army, which 
consisted uf ab ;ut c'f’OO men, near the Hu* icon, a little river, which separates Italy hum 
Gaul, and which terminated the limits <>f his coalman. 1. Toe H mums had ever been 
t mght to consider this river as the >.ic:cd Iwmid uy ot their domestic empire ; 1’icsar, 
therefore, when lie advanced at the head d Ins army to the S.de 01 it, stop, snort upon 
tiie bank, as if i;npt\ s'ed w i ; .:i U rror at she great ne?s ot iiis enterprise, lie coui.i n- t 
piss without triot'grcs'-i.ig the law ' ; aid 1 •.< ri lu.v pondered lor some time in l:\ud 
tnelancholv, locking, an ! tieiuting w i:h liimsclt wiat'-er Jo* .-iiould venture in. *• ii l 
‘ pass this river. s he to one o! I.i> generais, “ wi,at miseries shall I bring upon m, 
41 country ; ami if now 1 -.top short, 1 am un.S'.ne. I .it i;- go where, the gi»d-> and tin: 

ird.i'tieu uf our enemies cad m.’ Tints ?ui\ ! .ig, and i>>‘;ning all his former ahriitv, 
he plunged in, crvmg out. 4i \ lie die is cast, and non ail ■« uur. His soldiers luiioutd 
him anii tijual promptitude. and having p.i-miI Ik- H d;i:*ja. ipiickJy arrived at Aiuii- 
idum. and made ti)i.iij'c!v es masters of die place •viihan' am r -' stance. 

Tin? activity of C:i"«ar had so inucii intimidated m- immn •, t ii.it he bad few difficulty s 


to encounter, in onier to make himself u-.»~tr r o$ Italy. V, u.uouf waiting t/n: event oi 
no engagement. Pompey retreated from Home to l apm>, toon C'a| mi to Hi niuinduu;, 
and from lir.nvinMuin set sail tur Mpims. Hung de^Mtute ot sl ipping to pmva his 
rival, Ca:sar resolved first to settle some kind of government at Home, and then passing 
to Spain, to drive from thence the p iv'.izaiti ot Pompey, who had taken puj.so.-iun of 
that extensive country, under the command of Afranins and lb ticins. i nU last pur- 
pose was not effected without considerable labour, and bring reduced to suffer such ex- 
tremity of famine, that wheat was sold in his camp at .5 0 Human denarii, Unit is 
1/. I2s. I \d. per bushel. We have not room to dcsciihe the various opciutions of this 
war, but must observe briefly, that Pompey was lotaiiy defeated m a large plain, near 
the cities of Pharsalia and Thebes ; and after that treacherously murdered by bn professed 
friends on the coast of Egypt. The civil war was at length terminated by a complete 
victory, which Caisar obtained over the sons of Pompey, in the plains of Munda, in 
Spain. 

Having now subdued all bis enemies, Caesar returned to Rome, .for the last time, to 
receive new dignities and honours ; and to enjoy an accumulation of all the great offices 
of the state. StiU, however, he pretended to a moderation in the enjoyment of bis power ; 
be left the consuls to be named by the people ; but, as he possessed all the authority of 
the office, it from tins time began to sink into contempt. He enlarged the number of 
senators also ; but as he had previously destroyed their power, their new iionours were 
but empty titles. He took care to pardon all who had takcu up arms against him, but 
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not till he had deprived them of the power of resistance. Ho even set up once more toe 
statues of Potnpey ; which, however, ns Cicero observed, ho only did t*> p;>:*t;vu Lis 
own. The rest of this man's extraordinary lito was employed tor the advantage of me 
state. He adorned the city with magnificent buildings ; he rebuilt Cauiiago ;m i 
r’nth, sending colonies to both cities ; he undertook to lw 1 several mu mt-ims ii h.iiy. 
to drain the Pontine marshes near Home, and designed to cut imoeg i tim- i>* hn. > of 
Peloponnesus. Thus he formed mighty pu*i-.cts and dc-.i_n*, heymni tw-.- .unit? - : K.e 
longest file - but the greatest ot ail was his iub'mied ex;>t de.. m nga; : t l.r.- P.u 'iw.t.i*. 
bv w lii:;h he designed to revenge the death ot C'rassus ; then to p.tir. t:,r>;-<gu J f •. .'.mi. in. 
and enter Scvthia along the banks of the Caspian >ca ; horn tt.eiu e. l .> o;-<u mniviit a 
way through the immeasurable lorcsts of (icrmauv into vo.d so r'torn lu Home. 

These were the aims of ambition ; but the jealou-.y ol a lew ii:<midn.4; ; p-A an end to 
them ail. 

A deep laid conspiracy was formed against ;.nn, hy no lc>' cr tt an t*o s-.. natnis. At 
the head of this conspiracy was Hnitn c : who‘C hie l.»-ar nad ‘•pan u aim tue ball,.- of 
Pliarsidia : and C;n<ius, who had been paidoncd soon aftt r * b««la pia-t us for tuc pic* 
r -nt \ear. ihotuv mule it id* chief glory to have hten dc'Ccrnff ■! no n tiiat Ih.ilus w ho 
fir'll give liberty to Home ; ;<rd trorn a desire ot tudowing i.is cx.*mpit\ broke u.i tire 
ties, ot private friendship, and entered into a conspiracy w:.:ch was to destroy (..■> busc- 
t.edor. ('asiius, on the e.|ii»-i hand, wa.» impetuous and proud, and hated La-sura per- 
son still more than Ids can<e. He had often sought an opportunity of gratifying his 
revenge hv assassination which took rise rattier from private than public motives. 

The eoiwpiratnrs. to -give a colour of justice to lm it proceeding*. remitted the execu- 
tion i-i iiu» design to the ides of Match, the d,r, cm winch it was reported tnat ( *esar 
was 'o lie -illei eil the crown. The augurs had foretold mat this dnv would fatal to 
him; and the night preceding, lie heard his "He (.’.lipnon ia lamenting in her iierp. an.: 
l.-cing awakened, she conicssed to him that she duaii't oi Ins being assassn,,.' -..i m . >r 
orms. These omens, in some measure, began to c.'-auge his intentions of g< mg to »' •» 
senate, as he had resolved tiiat day ; but one of the conspiratois Cuming in pnvaihd rpoti 
him to keep his resolution, telling him of the reproach ufiich would attend his staving at 
home till his wife had lucky dreams, and of the preparations that were made for his ap- 
pearance. As he went along to the senate, a slave, who had hastened to him w : th infor- 
mation of the conspiracy, attempted to come near him, but could no* for the croud 
Artcmidorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered the whole [dot, delivered to hm 
the memorial containing the heads of his information ; hut Osar gave it, with other 
papers to one of his secretaries, without reading, as was usual with things of this nature. 

As soon as he had taken his place in the senate, the conspirators came near lvtt>, under a 
pretence of saluting him ; and Cimber, who was one of them, approached i:> a suppliant 
posture, pretending to sue for his brother’s pardon, who was banished hy his order. All 
the conspirators seconded him with great tenderness ; and Cimber, seeming to sue with 
still greater submission, took hold of the bottom of Ms robe, holding him so n9 to prevent 
his rising. This was the signal agreed on. Cases, who was behind, stabbed him. 
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though slightly, in' the shoulder. Caesar instantly turned round, and with the style of his 
tablet, wounded him in the arm. However, all the conspirators were now alarmed ; 
and inclosing him round, he received a second stab, from an unknown hand, in the 
breast, while Cassius wounded him in the face. He still defended^ himself with great 
vigour, rushing among then), and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw 
Brutus among the conspirators, who, coming np struck his dagger in his thigh. From 
that moment Ctesar thought no more of defending, but looking upon this conspirator, 
cried out, “ And you too I]rutus !” Then covering his head, and spreading his robe 
before him, in order to fall with greater decency, he sunk down at the base of Pompcy’s 
statue, after receiving 23 wounds, in the 56th year of his age, and the* fourth of his reign. 

The death of Caesar was followed by an interval of great confusion, during which 
Antony and Octavius discovered nmch zeal to revenge his death. Octavius having 
gained the consulship, procured a law for the condemnation of llrutus and Cassius; 
after which he joined his forces with those of Antony and Lcpidus. 

The meeting of these three usurpers of their country’s freedom was near Mutina, upon 
a little island of the river Panarus. Their mutual suspicions were the cause of their 
meeting in this place. Lepidus first entered, and finding all things safe, made the signal 
fir the other two to approach. Octavius began the conference by thanking Antony for 
his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who, being abandoned by his army, was 
taken as he was designing to escape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s com- 
mand. Their conference lasted three days ; and the result of it was, that the supreme 
authority should be lodged in their hanth under the title of the triumvirate, for llie 
space of five years ; that Antony should have Gaul ; Lcpidus Spain ; and Octavius 
Africa and the Mediterranean islands. As for Italy and the eastern provinces they were 
to remain in common until their general enemy was entirely subdued. But the la*- 1 
article of their union was a dreadful one. It was agreed that all their enemies should he 
destroyed ; of which each presented a list. In these Were comprised not only the ene- 
mies but the friends of the triumvirate, since the partizans of the one were often found 
among the opposers of the others. Thus Lcpidus gave up his brother Pauius to the 
vengeance of his colleague ; Antony permitted the proscription of his uncle Lucius ; 
and Octavius delivered up the great Cicero. The most sacred rights of nature were, 
violated; 300 senators and above 2000 knights were included in this terrible proscrip- 
tion ; their fortunes confiscated, and tbeir murderers enriched with their spoil. Home 
soon felt the effects of this infernal union, and the horrid cruelties of Marius and Svila 
were renewed. As many as could escape the cruelty of the triumvirs tied either into 
Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge with young Pompey, who was now in Sicily, and 
covered the Mediterranean with his numerous navy. Their cruelties were not aimed at 
the men atone, hut the softer sex were in danger of being marked as objects cither of 
a var i ce or resentment. They made out a list of 1400 women of the best quality, and tho 
ifHp in the city, who were ordered to give an account of their fortunes, to be taxed 
hr^noportion. But this seemed so unpopular a measure, and was so fitmly opposed by 
Horteusia, who spoke against it, that instead of 1400 women they were content to tax. 



enly 400. However they made up the deficiency, by extending the tax upon men ; 
near K >0,000, as well citizen*; as sU angers, were eonipelled to furnish xupplbs to the sub- 
version of their country's freedom. At last both the avarice and the vengeance oi the 
triumviri seemed fully satisfied, and they went into the senate to declarr that tne pro- 
scription was at an end ; and thus having deluged the city with blood. Octavius ;n;d 
Antony, leaving Lop id us to defend Uumc in their absence, marched with their army to 
oppose the conspirators, who were now at the head of a formidable army in Asia. 

Brutus and Cassius, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, found so many adhe- 
rents in (iiecce, Macedonia, and Syria, that they were soon at the head t.t i tormulabie 
army, pi ( pared to contest the empire of the world. Having heard that Octavius and 
Antony were on their march to oppose them, Brutus mo* < <1 tiiat they should pa'- over 
into .Macedonia and Ci recce, and there meet the enemy ; but Cu»sins prevailed limt they 
should stay in Asia till the Rhodians and Lycians were first reduced. M hen lh< >e pur- 
poses iiad becen tUccted, Brutus and C assius met once more at Sardis ; wieie, ait* u me 
iiMial cemmmics were passed between them, they resolved to have a private coish it-uce 
together, w ben, aftci much altercation, they were at last perfectly rcconob d. Alter 
wnicii, night coming on, Cassius invited Brutus and his friends to an entertainment, 

l pon ictii ing from him it was that llrutus, as Plutarch tells the story, saw a spectre in 
his tent. It was in the dead of the night, when the whole camp whs peilectlv quid, 
that llrutus was employed in reading by a lamp that was just expiring. On a sudden ire 
thought he heard a noise as if somebody entered ; and looking ‘towards the door, he 
perceived it open. A gigantic figure, with a frightful aspect, stood before him, and con- 
tinued to gaze upon him with silent severity. At last Bruins had courage to speak to it, 
‘‘ Art thou a demon ora mortal man: and why contest thou to me* ‘‘ llrutus' re- 
plied tin: phantom, “ l am thy evil genius, thou shah sec me again at Philippi." ‘ Well 
“ tin n.” answered Brutus, without being dl'Ci.-upomi, “ we shell meet aga.n. I pon 
which tin; phantom vanished ; and Brutus cubing to his servants, asked it they had . ,i 
any tlmig, to which replying in the negative, he again resumed nis studies. Rip, as i •' 
was struck with so strange an occurrence, he inentur.vd it the next day to C'as-'.us, w;o 
being an epicurean, ascribed it to the effect of imagination, too much exerc -ed by 
vigilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared satisfied with tni> solution of his lute tcirois: 
and a.s Antony and Octavius were now advanced into Macedonia, they soon alter 
passed over into Thrace, and advanced to the city of Philippi, near which the forces 
ol the triumvirs were posted. 

A buttle soon ensued ; in which the republicans were defeated and Cassius killed. 

1 lie first care of Brutus, when he became the sole general, was to assemble the dis- 
persed troops of Cassius, and animate them with fresh hopes of victory. As they had 
lost all they possesssed by the plundering o» their camp, he promised them denarii 
each man to make up their losses. This once more inspired them wit it new ardour; 
they admired the liberality of their general, and with loud shouts proclaimed his former 
intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence sufficient to face the adversary, who 
offered him battle the ensuing day. His aim was to starve his enemies, who u£ie iu 
Vol. II. * ‘I K 



extreme want of provisions, their fleet having been lately defeated. But Ms single opi- 
nion was over-ruled bv the rest of his army, who now grew every day more confident ot 
then* strength, and more arrogant to their new general. He was therefore, at las', 
alter a i espite of *J0 da vs. obliged to comply with their solicitations, to try the fate of 
the battle. I\»th arm:e-> being diawn out, they remained a long while opposite to '•'.c!i 
other, without offering to engage. It is sai.l tint he hunself had lost much of his natnr.d 
ardour, i.v having again sum the spectre the night preceding; iiowever, he enrum age d 
Ins men as much as possible, and gave the signal for battle, within three hours of the sun- 
set. IV ! tune again declared against him ; and th.e two liionviii expressly ordered bv 
no means to suth r the genevd to escape, f,r f ar he should ix new the war. Ihus the 
wide body it ti:e enemy seemed ebietlv intent on BivHis alone, and ins e:o tm v termed 
i \ :tahie. In this deploiable exigence. I.uciiims, his!:, ml, rescUcd, i = y his own (hath, 
to rtf’ et the general s delivery Upon pnetiving a b.,uv ct Thracian hm-e eio-ely pur- 
i uing Brutus, and in.-t upon tire point of inking him. be iu’dlv threw brnseh in tinir 
way. telling them them that be was Brutus. Tin- Thracian-, ovuj \id <if >o great a pii/v, 
immediately dispatched sonic of thru' comp-mions witii the lews oi ! u.dr slice* -s t> t : .* 
army. Upon which, the airlour of i.'ieir o-ir>nit now abating. Antony u;,.r. V ! - ,t t» 
meet h:s piisoner; some silem.lv deploring the fate of -m b a M. : u<ni s man ; i.a > ■ 
pmaehiug that mean di-irc of life, tor whuii he couei.’.d to tiei!«rg«* captivity. ... : , 

m.vv sr cing the Thracians approach. began to pri pare himseil’ <».»r the inttivi:. - ' : j . .t 
tue laitlifui Uucilius, advancing with a cheer, ml a:r, owned the d< ce't tnat be ti. 1 p.i 
uyun liirn : on which the trimmir. .-Muck witn so much fimlitv. pardoned him ■ : 

sp'-t ; and tioiu that time furwaid hiaded him witii hem tits, and iioiiounU tom a. to *n> 
I* ii ndship. 

In the mean time Brutus, wiih a ‘mail number of bumd*. passed over a i ". u • ' a:,d 
night coming on, set down under a lock, which concealed him tiom the pm-uui.; 
enemy. After taking breath for a little time, he >«mt out one Statiiuis to give hn.i -,M.e 
intni mation of those that remained ; but he nicer returned, being Killed bv a n • t ■. d’ 


the enemy's hone. Brutus, judging very light I v ot his lute, now resolved i* * dm bk. • 
and spoke to those who stood round him to lend him tin ir last sad assMain c. .'-ui.e 
of the.i;, however, would render him so melancholy a piece ot seivice. A: i mf mm 
Strain, averting his head, presented the swoidV point to Brutus; who thiew bin-id 
upon it, and immediately expired. 

1 rorn the moment of Brutus’s death the triumviri began to act as sovereigns, aid to 
divide tiie Homan dominions between them, as theirs by right of conquest. Houvrr, 
though they were apparently three who thus participated all the power, yet, in fact, only 
t o were actually possessed of it ; since Lepidus was at first admitted merely to curb 
the mutual jealousy of Antony and Octavius, and was possessed neither of interest m 
the army, nor authority among the people. Their first care was to punish those whom 
they had formerly marked for vengeance. The head of Brutus was sent to Rome to be 
thrown at the foot of Crsar’s statue. His ashes, however, were sent to his wife Porcia, 
Cato’s daughter, who afterwards killed herself by swallowing burning coals. It t* 
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observed, that of ah tho3C who had a hand in the death of Car jar, not or.o died a 
lirflural death. 

1 i<e jumir of t lie triumviri being thus established upon the ruin of tin: e -.u >. 
th' v no \ lug. in to think oi enjoying that homage to wnuii thry ii. d < 
r-e. iviijg tlie tlaMery ot the (iieeks, Ant' ; iy p»<.«td over into Asia, •_< . m ;i c ... . 
turns, di-tuhotcij favours, anil gave away au.wis with cap mv. •: insolence. 

li.iving met witu Ciopat.a, the eeh ' rat 'd qn- en ui i.g’.il. he eoutinct 
in:'". ugh her which moved the ruin of them both, a* wi!i hr- Liu- dt<r ?i.p 
tn'ta.nis. ;n the mean Iimip. !. d bad: the veteran troops, settled them . 
ga\e t:ie:n i.uxU <>t winch i.e d-p lived the p ‘i'ccahln inhabitant'. An- 1 
■ u; ('«•?*.... -n oj u..:s with his t In ; r r:\ahs, Sixtu** iVuipcius, Lepidus, atid A.,V. n 
nn. mis to a.;iipi.-ii t * i v i i.l:i of p t • ; t : rdi. 

•■'nil .rev < /£■(.-. \ j •; , w;,s .it the h<i 'hi of his wishes, self sovereign, sole- :u.i 

Ht-mii.i (.;up;it\ j’ni. on the o'her i,a;:d. t;.«. nntuv Pang-rs which ni‘. . m 

u--;; i ■ >< tJ power, appearing 1. j,i stronge r light than tver, f. .e I in? U m 1 . . y 

".d I" :p!t \i eg ti:oug' 'I n ■i"a! aversion ot the Roman* to a l.mgiv g-'A'M- 
,, ‘ t| ’h * :, eir love ot 'tin it ,, ; ■>; i i.| ts of M uon, when id- f..itur .Julius w .s :i. i: 1 

m !n,i oei.i'i, n\ (no i- \;.v ni. whom he thought the mu.-t devot, d to his posrn. n. : 1 .. 
hnn It tuiv might at , .{•»;:.■« ;■ Prut ■>. who, to restore libertv t., ins comitiv, nhg.t 
a^.-assinan- him t n fii« nrv tinot.e. '1 his lie knew had happened to .Indus Crrv.r ; 
wiuirti^ Mila, aft* ! Iiavi ig laid down the authoiitv iie had usurped; dial peaceably in hi-. 
I’ >i, in tin: mrlM "! ni a-. mic<. Tiie passion of fear outweighed in ids "-on, tin. charms 
( * * ' >h ui. and in 'lined him to follow the example of Sylhi. lie was indeed u n un- 

v '• 1 ' I'' 1 ' 1 l ' itii i.i" rfiithoritv : hut fear organ to g r, t tiie better ot itis ambition. !!o v- 
‘ ‘ : ■’ * ■' he eauie to iinv resolution, lie tlimig it it nUi -ahic to comu.t his two n:i>*t 

1 ‘ r a , d trusty it n m{s, Agtipna end M;vron,«>; tiie b.ruur no inis ihmo.’.s i. . : s 

] * ^ ’ • • »! iil> V.llf I'll' * rm 1 1 f i i \ iit lUMU' 1 rv.il inn .■».! 


1 • in bis valour ; and the latter a man ot great penetration. mx! g n 
■ ■ d lue nn.st retined politician of Im age Agiippa enlarged (.Ui t. >. 


.ml 
I to 


|M ' •. d.tb.c d.iiigirs w hichbitfend liuinareitv, i..-‘. pp.oit ib;e to a fue penj le, a 
nuu eilue.iti'.i in a emiunoijewn'fh. He did not forget the examples of Sy’.U a. i (.n r, 
:in ‘l * I -i d ois spa eh with exhorting Oet.ivius to an.ap.ee the worn!, m. .-..ea 
hhfity to hi, eoontrv, that the only motive for his taking up arms, was to ir. . i. a. 
fatiier’s da, n. 

Mipeeuns, on the other hand, remonstrated to him, that he had done too much t •> go 
bacu ; that alter so much bloodshed, there could he no safety for i im hut on the thu-rie, 
tii.il it lie dive>tal hiniselt of the sovereign power, he would be immediately prosecuted 
by the children and friends of the many illustrious persons whom the misfortune:’ ol the 
times had forced him to sacrifice to his safety ; that it was absolutely necessary tor the 
welfare and tranquillity ot the republic,- that the sovereign power should be lodged 
in one person, and not divided among many, &c. Octavius thanked them both for their 
fiicmlly advice, but shewed himself inebned to follow the opinion of Mii’ceu.is; where- 
u|>Oii that able minister gave him many wise instructions and rules of government, which 



are re!.: ted by I)io Ca.i.MM.s, and will ever be looked upon as a master piece in polities. 
Among other things he told him, Tlmt he could not tail of being successful in all hi * 
undertakings, happy in his life-time, and famous in history after his death, it he never 
deviated from this rule ; to wit, To govern others as he would wish to be governed him - 
self, had lie been born to obey and not to command. He added, That irj in taking upon 
him the sovereign power, he dreaded the name of king, a name so odious in a common* 
wcaith, he might content himself with the title of (Arsar or Irnpcrator, and under that 
name, which was well known to the Homans, enjoy ail t he authority of a king. 

This U'!\icc Octavius followed, and from that time laid aside all thoughts ot abdica- 
ting the sovereign power ; but, to deceive the people into a belief that they still enjoyed 
their antient government, lie continued the old magistrate*, with the same iiiunr, pomp, 
and ornaments, but with just as much power as ho thought tit t<> leave them, Ihey were 
tb have no military power, but only their jurisdiction of deciding finally ali dimes. t\- 
cept such as were capital ; and though some of these Iasi were left to the governor ot 
Home, yet the chief he reserved for himself, lie paid great court to the peoplt : t:.e 
very name that covered his usurpation was a compliment to them ; lor he ntiected !>> 
cali it the power of the tribuneship, though he acted as nb-ointt !y by it as if he had 
called it the dictatorial power, lie likewise won the hcarhot t .e popul.uv by cm ap- 
neas of pruhsiwiis s-.ud plentiful markets ; he frequently entertained them with shows and 
sports ; and ic, the.-e means kept them in good humour, and made t.u m torgt t uo.r: i- 
fion, slavery, and every public evil: people of case and plenty being umler no tcmpl.i- 
lion of inquiring into the title of their prince, or resenting acts o» power which they du 
not immediately feel. 

As tor the senate, he filled it with his own creatures, raising the number ot t.io comer. p’ 
fathers to 1000. He supplied several poor senators with money out ot the tuaMiry :%* 
discharge the public offices, and, on all occasions, utrVclcd a iiigii rc-g.ud tur the v m- 
rablt.* body; but at the same time divested them of all power, and t educed them t<; ■ r 

cyphers. do prevent them from raising new distmhanee.-* in the di-tant proviin'c-, ..a 
issued an edict, forbidding any senator to travel out ot Italy without leave, except s i- i 
as* had lands in Sicily or Narbonne Gaul, which, at that time compreh-mdcd L.mgu 
Provence, and Dauphiny. To these provinces, which were near Italy, and in a punt 
state of tranquillity, they had full liberty to retire when they pleaded, and live there upon 
their estates. Utfure he ended his sixth consulship he took a census ot tne pewpk, 
which was 41 vears after the last : and in this the mmihev of men lit to heat aims 
amounted to 4t)d, 000, the greatest that ever Jiad been found before. He likewise cele- 
brated the games which had been decreed by the senate for his victory at Actium : and 
it was ordered that they shouid be celebrated every fifth year, four colleges of priests 
s.eing appointed to take care of them ; to wit, the poutificcs, the augurs, tiie septemvirs, 
a id quindccemvirs. The more to gain thej affections of the people, he annulled, by one 
edict, the many severe and unjust laws which had been enacted during the triumvirate, 
lie raised many public buildings, repaired the old ones, and added many stately orna- 
ments to the city, which, at this time, was, if we may give era'll to some antient writers, 
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about .70 miles in compass, and contain'd near .J,<VAOnO <0 .soul-', rfc.l.mm.;' 
women, children,* mid slaves, lie attended bndi.e-'. i « ! • j i r 1 1 ; - * 1 ab ; ? ..cv, cd 

rcg.ud for the Roman name, prurtmd public abundance. pe. i. m e. and r:\ 

appearing in person at the public diversions, and, in ali lhi:i,y», stn ^ 1 i m- 

ied dear to the populace. 

And now Octavius, enU riu^ upon hi.- seventh .;n , ,<n,hL | .. v.;t’.i M. * -v j 

time jeon-id, and finding all things ripe Oi bis design, tie: p- e.j.i-e bee .{ i-h. • - ! 

with bis mild government, and the senate filled uitb l»t-» cm atmt v ■ 

pended upon iiis holding the power lie bad usurped, went, uy ir »dv •< • : \ > : j : i 
Aiincenas, to the senate-house ; and there, in a studied speech, oil r i i> k-mjij • 
authority, and put all again into the hands of the people, upon the old buna, it. mi of t..*: 
commonwealth ; being well apprised that the greater part or the conscript lather-;, 
inteicsts were interwoven with bis, would unanimomlv press bun to the contrary : uhi-.. , 
happened accordingly ; for they- not only interrupted bin. wmle be was speaking, l/.y 
alter he Iiad done, unanimously besought him to take upon niui-eit alone the whole y - 
veruinent of tije Roman cmpiie. He, with a seeming reluct a'tce, yielded at last to tin r 
i'eiju«->l, as it i if bad been compelled to accept of the soveiugutv. IS y tins artifice he 

compassed iiis design, wbieii wa?, to get the power and authority wjjich he had usurped, 
confirmed to him h v (he s-mate and people for the space of tO years : for he would not 
accept ot it for a longer term, pit-lending that be -dauild, in inat tune, be able to settle 
all tilings in such peace and oidcr, tiiat there would be no fmtticr need ot lii.s authority , 
teat he might then ease himself of the burden, and put the government again into t;.e 
ii.nnlb <>t t i io senate and people, i bis method he took to render the yoke less heavy , 
but uii.h a design to renew his lease, if we mav lie allowed the expression, as soon u> the 
iO veins wi re expiied • which he did aeeordmglv, from 1<> years to years, as long as 
he lived, ail the while governing the whole Roman empite with an absolute and emem, 
Iron id power. 

V. itii this new autliority the .senate* ref-lad to 'li-buguisii bi n with a new nan;-:. 
Some ot the eoiiHTmt fatheis proposed the uime <! R nil.!', met'eny to nun, : t that i:c 
was another founder of Rome ; others offered o’.hc ttl.es : but me vcnerah.o name cl 
Augustus, prupu'cd t» v Mamicius Planeos, seemed pre t< i able to all ll. o lest, as i: im- 
pressed innic dignity and revetenee than authority, the mos*. saert d tilings fo.eh as tem- 
ples, and places consecrated by augurs, being termed bv tin: Romans Augusta. Octa- 
vius himself was inclined to the name of Romulus; but fearing he should be suspeet'M 
ot affecting the kingdom, be declined it, and took that of Augustus, by which wc si. ali 
henceforth distinguish him. 

1 hough the whole power of senate and people was now vested in Augustus, yet, that he 
might seem to share it with the conscript fathers, lie refused to govern all the provinces ; 
assigning to the senate such as were quiet and peaceable ; and keeping to himself those 
which, bordering upon barbarous nations, were most exposed to troubles and wars, say- 
ing, he desired the fathers might enjoy their power with case and safety, while he under- 
went all the dangers and labours : but, by this politic conduct, he secured all the niiii- 
Voi, II. 2L 
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tarv power to himself ; the troops lying in the provinces he hail chosen ; and the ethers 
wjiich were governed hv the senate being quite destitute of forces. The latter were 
called senatorial, and the former imperial, provinces. Over the provinces of both sorts 
were set men of distinction, to wit, such as had been consuls or pra-torv with the titles 
of proconsul anil proprre-tor : hut the government of Egypt was committed to a private 
knight. Augustus fearing lest a person of rank, depending upon the wealth ami situ- 
ation of that country, might raise new disturbances in the empire. All these gover- 
nors held their employment only for a year, and were, upon the arrival of their succes- 
sors. to depart their provinces immediately, and n' t fail to be at Rome within three 
months at the farthest. This division of the provinci s was made, according to Ovid, on 
the ides of January ; whereas he was vested by the sen ’.to and people with the sovereign 
power on the seventh of the ides of the same month, as is manifest from the Narbonne 
marbles ; and from that time many writers date the years of his empire. Thus ended 
tiic greatest commonwealth, and, at. the same time, began the greatest monarchy, that had 
evtr been known ; a monarchy which infinitely excelled in power, riches, extent, and 
continuance, all the empires which had preceded it. 
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CHAPTER IIF. 

* 

The Roman Empire — From the accession of Augustus till the dtstrujnn < f tht 

f Vest cm empire , by O dourer , king of tin- lleruli. 

^ I'M IE Roman empire comprehended the greatest, and hv far the best part of Europe, 
Asia, and Attica, being near 4000 miles in length, and about hail' as niuc.'i in 
breadth. As to the yearly revenues of tiie emphe, they irivv, by a moderate computation, 
been reckoned to {'.mount to 40,000,000/. of uir money. Put the Humans tnom.-clv/ s 
now ran headlong into all manner of luxury and < fbinmacy. Inc p«-<.= pie were become 
a mere /nob; those who were ucemtomed to direct mig-.ty wai-s. to raise and depose 
jrreat kings, to bestow or take awav piotcnt empires, were mj sunk and debauched, that it 
they had but bread and shows, their ambition went no higher. Toe u* >i •iiity wire indeed 
mure polite than in funner aj( < ; but at the same time idle, vtnai, vunous, in-i.n»;bie t.t 
private viituc, utter st:ang.r; to public <dorv or disgrace, void cl /; ti t>.r t..c wtiiate e-t 
tin ir country, and solely b tent on gaining the favour ot the cm: uor, .is himwm.; that 
cert. tin wealtii and prefennent mi'c t.he ivwaids oj ready sub. ms?!.';). ur> j nescenet , and 
llaMerv. No wonder, thtrcfoie, t i j a t they lust their liberty, witnont u ung ever again 
able ti» rotiicvc it. 

Auguste*. now absolute master of the Homan empire, took a.’l methods to ingratiate 
ii'tii «c!f with his soldiers, hv w ho«c means he liad attaint d such a I'cigiil oi powi r. \\ it!i 
tin ; view he dispersed them tnrough liidcrcnl 
tin m >re easily re-as'emh!e tnem on t «ioper 
tou? 17* of which were in Emope ; viz. (i 
in Spam, and two in Dalmatia. The otim < u'.t 
tie'nu quartered m the neighbourhood nl the 1 m 
P ropria, that is, the antiint dominions of Cart 
170,b‘.)0 iiihi, weie cnn.-tantlv kept on loot 
In tin neighbom liood wire always qmutc 
nine oi which were called prantoiian coiici 
Cstahiiiln d as u guard lo the emptier, and to maintain peace and trau/jui.i.ty m t.u . my, 
hut had often a great share in the distm bailees which took place Imu. ghoul me imp- v 
Reside!* these, Aiigo>tus constantly kept at sea two powerful na.iis ; the one i.m: •. a: 
ancimr mar Ravenna, in the Adriatic sea, to command Dalmatia, (ineec, Luu'us, a: i 
the rest of the eastern province? ; the other at Misemun, in tiie Mediterranean, to i«u p 
in awe the western parts of the empire. They were likewise to keep the c iM« cm ir m 
pirates, to convey the vessels which brought to Rome the annual tributes ho. u i c pro- 
vinces !*''yond sea, and to transport corn and other provisions necessity ■ .: t >c run; 
titul subsistence of the citv. As to the civil government, Augustus ruict'- d si', t’al m >.v 
luws, and reformed some of the old ones ; however, he atlectcd to da coiin.iu a ,t' i c 
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liie advice of the senate : who were so well please*! wiiii the complaisance m. rived 
liieiu on ail occasion-, that to tiie rest of I. is titles they addi d ot Pater Puliite, or 
leather of Ills Country. 

And now Augustus having settled a!! things with regard to the civil and military es- 
tablishments of the empire, turned ins amis against the Spanish nations, called the C an- 
tabrians and Astuiiuu», who bad never been fully subdued, ilie war, iiowtvu, termina- 
ted as usual in favour of the Human-; : and these brave nations were loreed to receive 
the yoke, though not without the most violent resistance on their part, and the utmost 
difficulty on tiiat of the Romans, P.y this and his other conquests the name of Augustus 
became so celebrated that his friendship was courted by the most distant monaiciis. 
Phruhatcs, king of Purthia, consented to a treaty with him upon his own terms, ami gave 
him four of his own sons with their wives and children as hostages lor the performance 
or the articles ; and as a further instance of his respect, he delivered up the Roman 
eagles and other ensigns which had been taken from C’i assus at the. battle ol Canine. 
He received also an embassy from the king of India, with a lettci written iu liie Ci ret i* 
tongue, in which the Indian monarch informed him, ti nt “ tnough he reigned uw ; 


“ Rot) kings, he had such a value for the friendship oi Augo-lm, that he had sent tun 
embassy on so long a journev, on purpose to desiie it ot mm ' that ue was ready t" 
meet him at w hatsoever place he pleased to uppe nt ; an 1 t’uit, upon the hist notice, 
“.he was ready to assist him in whatever was right.’’ litis lelkr he Hibscribcd by the 
name of Porn.? king ot India. Of the ambassadors who nut- t out hom India, three 
or.lv readied the presence of Augustus, who was at tin t lime in the island of .Samos, the 
others dying by the way. Of the three survivor.-, one was named Zarmar, a gymuoso- 
phist, who loiiuwed the emperor to Athens, and there burnt himself in iris presence , it 
being customary for the gytnnosophists to put an i ml to their lives in this snaiim r, when 
they thought they had lived long cnouuh, or upprt la nded some misfortune. Soon after 
this the Roman dominions were extended soutnwaid over the Garumautes, a people 
whose country reached as far as the liver Niger. All this time the emperor continued 
to make new regulations for the good of the state ; and, among other things, caused the 
Sibylline oracles to be reviewed. Many of these lie rejected ; hut such as were reckoned 
authentic, he caused to be copied bv the pontificcs themselves, and lodged them in 

golden cabinets, which he placed in the temple ol Apollo, built by him in his 

palace. 

The Roman empire had now extended itself so far, that it seemed to have arrived At 
the limits prescribed toil by nature ; and, as soon as thb was the case, it began to be 

attacked by those nations which, in process of time, were to overthrow it. The Ger- 

mans, by which name the Romans confounded a great number of nations dwelling in 
the northern parts of Europe, began to make incursions into Gaul. Their first attempt 
happened in the year 17 JJ. C. when they at first gained an inconsiderable advantage, 
but were soon driven back with great loss. Soon after this the Uhocti, who seem to 
[Inhabited the country bordering on the lake of Constance, invaded Italy, where 
they committed dreadful devastations, putting all the males to the sword without d is tine- 
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tiwwi rank or age ; nay, we ore told, that when women with child happened to fall 
into their hands, they consulted the augurs whether the child was male or female; and 
if they pronounced it a male, the mother was immediately massacred. Against these 
barbarians Augustus sent Druses, the second son of the empress Livia ; who, though 
very young, found means to gain a complete victory, with very little loss on his pa>t. 

Those who escaped took the road to Gaul, bting joined by the Vindilici, another 
nation in the neighbourhood ; but Tibenus, the elder brother of Drusus, marched against 
them, and overthrew them so completely, that the Kiioeti, VmJdiei, and Norici, three 
of the mo$t barbarous nations in those parts, were fain to submit to the pleasure ot the 
emperor, Td keep their country in awe, Tiberius planted two colonies in Vindelicia, 
opening a road from thence into Noricurn and Rhoetia. One of the cities which he built 
for the defence of his colonies was colled Drysomagus ; the other Augusta Viivdr licurum ; 
both of which are now known bv the names of Nimenghen and Ausbnrg. 

'Use remaining part of the life of Augustus was spent with so strict a regard to justice 
and the interests of’ his country, that it was observed after his decease, that it had been 
well for mankind if be had never been born, or if he had never died. Tiberius, who 
succeeded him in the empire, had the beginning of his reign disturbed by the mutiny of 
the German and Pannonian legions. This revolt was, however, at last quelled by Gcr- 
manicus, on humane and valiant prince, who performed many considerable exploits 
against the northern barbarians. In the year Ip he died by poison, as was supposed, 
given by Piso, his partner in the government of Syria, to which Gcrmanicus had been 
promoted after bis return from the north. 

In the mean time Tiberius, though he affected to court the favour of the people by 
various methods, yet shewed himself, in general, such a cruel and blood-thirsty tyrant, 
Hint he became the object of universal abhorrence. Though he had hated Germanicus 
in his heart, yet he punished Piso with death ; hut in about a year after the death of 
Gcrmanicus, having now no object ol jealousy to keep him in awe, he began to puli ot} 
the mask, and appear more in his natural character than before. He took upon himself 
the. interpretation of all political measures, and began daily to diminish the authority of 
the senate, which design was much facilitated by their own aptitude to slavery ; so that 
he despised their meanness while he enjoyed its effects. A law at that lime subsisted, 
which made it treason to form any injurious attempt against the majesty of the people. 
Tiberius assumed to himself the interpretation and enforcement of this law ; and ex- 
tended it not only to the cases which really affected the safety of the state, but to every 
conjuncture that could possibly be favourable to his hatred or suspicions. Ail freedom 
was now, therefore, banished from convivial* meetings, and diffidence reigned amongst 
the dearest relations. The law of offended majesty being revived, many persons of dis- 
tinction, fell a sacrifice to it. 

In the beginning of tliese cruelties, Tiberias took into his ’confidence Sejsnu*. a Homan 
knight, but by birth a Volscian, who found out the method ef gaining his confidence by 
the most refined degree of dissimulation, being on ovcr*nwtcb for his master in bis own 
arts. He wus made by the emperor captain of the Prtetorian guards, one of the most 
Voi. II. 2 M 
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confidential trusts in the state, and extolled in the stnftte as ft worthy associate In Ms 
labours. The servile senators, with ready adulation, set up the statues of the favourite 
beside those of Tiberius, and seemed eager to pay him similar honours. It is not Weil 
known whether he was the adviser of nil tire cruelties that ensued soon after, but certain 
it is that, from the beginning of bis ministry, Tiberius seemed tc become more fuUtid!. 
suspicious. 

It was from such humb.le beginnings that this minister even ventured to aspire at the 
throne, and was resolved to make the emperor’s foolish confidence one of the first steps to 
his ruin. However he considered that cutting off Tiberius would rather retard than 
promote his designs white his son Drusus and the children of Gennanicus were yet re- 
maining. He therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Drusus; whom, after 
having debauched her, lie prevailed upon to poison her husband. This was effected by 
-mcmisof u slow poison, as wc are told, which gave bis death the appearance of a casual 
distemper. Tiberius, in the mean time, either naturally phlegmatic, or at least not much 
regarding his son, bore his death with great tranquillity. 

Scjanus, having succeeded in this, was resolved to make his next attempt upon the 
children of Gennanicus, who were undoubted successors to the empire’. However he 
was frustrated in iiis designs, both with regard to the fidelity of their governors, an 1 the 
chastity of Agrippina their mother. Whereupon he resolved upon changing his aims, 
and removing Tiberius out of the city ; by which means lie effetod more frequent oppor- 
tunities of putting bis designs into execution. He therefore used all his address to per- 
suade Tiberius to retire to some agreeable retreat remote from Rome. By this he ex- 
pected many advantages, since there could be no access to the fcrtHpehjr but by him. 
'Urns all letters being conveyed to the prince by soldiers at his own devotion, they would 
pass through his' hands; by which means he must, in time, become the sole governor of 
the empire, and at last be in a capacity of removing all obstacles to bis ambition. Ho 
now, therefore, began to insinuate to Tiberius the great and numerous incouvenieueics 
ot the city, the fatigues of attending the senate, and the seditious temper of the interior 
citizens of Rome. Tiberius, cither prevailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing the 
natural turn of his temper, which led to indolence and debauchery, in tlu 12th year of 
bis reign left Rome, and went into Campania, under pretence of dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Augustus. After this, though he removed to several places, lie never return- 
ed to Rome ; but spent the greatest part of his time in the island of Capren, a place 
which w as rendered as infamous by his pleasure*, as detestable by bis cruelties, whi :h 
were shocking to human nature. Buried in this retreat, he gave himself up to his plea- 
sures, quite regardless of the miseries of his subjects. 

Secret spies and informers were placed in .all parts of the city, who converted the 
most harmless actions into subjects of offence, If any person of merit testified apv con- 
< Lt ci ter the glory of the ^uipire, it was immediately constructed into a design to obtain 
If another spoke wteh regret of former liberty, lie was supposed to aim at rc-estnb- 
u-.hing the commonwealth. Every action became liable to forced interpretations ; joy 
'%> ; rtaicti a hope of the prince’s death; melancholy an envying of bis posterity, S£ja- 
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nus found his aim every day 'stMSfWIfdfeig ; the wretched emperor’s terrors were an inslru* 
merit that he wrought upon sit his pleasure, and by which he leveller] every obstacle to 
his designs. But the chief objects of his jealousy were the children of Ciennanicus, 
whom he resolved to put out of the way. lie therefore continued to render them ob- 
noxious to the emperor, to alarm him with false reports of their ambition, and to ter- 
rify them with alarms of his intended cruelty, fly these means he so conti ived to widen 
the breach, that he actually produced, on both skies, those dispositions which he pre- 
tended to obviate ; till at length the two princes, Xeio and Dru-u-, wete declared 
enemies to the state, and afterwards starved to death in prison ; while Agiippiua. their 
mother, was sent into banishment. 

In this manner Sejanus proceeded, removing all who stood be tween him am! the em- 
pire, and every day increasing in confidence with Tiberius, and power with the senate. 
The number of his statues exceeded even those of the emperor; people s\ mv by ids 
fortune ip the same manner as they would have done had lie been actually upon the 
throne, and he was dreaded more than even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the empire. 
But the rapidity of his rise seemed only preparatory to the greatness of his downfal. Ail 
wr know of his first disgrace with the emperor i», that Satrius Secundus was the man 
who hud the boldness to accuse him. Antonia, the mother of Gcnnanicus, seconded the 
accusation. What were the particulars of his crimes wc cannot learn; but certain it is 
that lie attempted to usurp the empire by aiming at the life of Tibfiius. He was very 
near dispatching hini, when bis practices were discovered, and his own life was substi- 
tuted for that against wln’eb he aimed. Tiberius sensible of the traitors power, pro- 
ceeded with bis usual dissimulation in having him apprehended. He granted him new 
honours at the very time he resolved iiis death, and took him as his colleague in the 
consulship. The emperor’s letter to the senate began only with slight complaints against 
his liiond, but ended in an order for putting him in prison. lie intreated the senators to 
protect a poor old mail, as he was abandoned by all , and. in the merit time, prepared 
ships for his fiight, and ordered soldiers for his security. The senate, who had long been 
jealous of the favourites power, and dreaded his trinity, immediately took this oppor- 
tunity of going beyond their orders. Instead of sentencing him to imprisonment they 
directed his execution. A strange revolution now appeared in the citv ; of those num- 
bers that, hat a moment before, were pressing into the presence c r Sejanus with offers of 
service and adulation, not one was found that would seem to be of his acquaintance • 
he was deserted by all ; ami those who formerly received the greatest benefits from him 
seemed now converted into his most inveterate enemies. As he was conducting to exe- 
cution, the people loaded him with insult and execration. He attempted to bide his 
face with his hands, but even this was denied him, and his hands were secured. Nor 
did the rage of his enemies subside with his death ; his body was ignominious! v dragged 
about the streets, and his whole family executed with him. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for farthe^ executions. PUnciua, tlCic 
wife of Piso, and others were executed for being attached to Sejanus. lie began to 
grow weary of single executions, and gave orders that all the accused should be put to 
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death together, without farther examination. The whole city was filled with slaughter 
am! mourning. When one Carnuiius hilled himself to avoid the torture, ‘‘ Ah,” cried 
Tiberius, “ how was that man able to escape me P When a prisoner earnestly entreat- 
ed that he would not defer his death ; “ Know” said the tyrant, “ I am not sufficiently 
*' your friend, to shorten your torments *’ 

In this manner he lived odious to the world and troubl^ome to himself ; an enemy 
to the lives of others, a tormentor of his own. At length, in the 22nd year of his reign, 
he began to feel the approaches of his dissolution, and that all his appetites totally for- 
sook him. lie now, therefore, found it was time to think of a successor, and fixed Upon 
Caligula; willing, pei haps, by the enormity of Caligula’s conduct, with which he was 
well acquainted, to cover the memory of his own. 

Still, however, he seemed w illing to avoid his end ; and strove, by change of place, to 
put off the inquietude of his own reflections. He left his favourite island, and went 
upon the continent ; and, at last, fixed on the promontory of Miscnum. It was there 
that he fell into faintings, which all believed to be fatal. Caligula, supposing him actu- 
ally dead, caused himself to be acknowledged by the prastorian soldiers, and went forth 
from the emperor's apartment amidst the applauses of the multitude ; when all of a sud- 
den he was informed that the emperor was likely to recover. This unexpected account 
filled the whole court w ith terror and alarm ; every one w ho had before been earnest in 
testifying their joy, now rc-assumed their pretended sorrow, and forsook the new emperor, 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of the old. Caligula seemed thunderstruck, 
he preserved a gloomy silence, expecting nothing but death instead of the empire to 
which he had aspired. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, ordered 4 that the 
dying emperor should be dispatched by smothering him with pillows, or, as some will have 
it, by poison. Thus Tiberius died, in the 78th year of his age, after reigning 22 years. 

The Romans were at tbis time arrived at their highest pitch of effeminacy and vice. 
The wealth of almost every nation in the empire, having, for some time, circulated 
through (be city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each country ; so that Rome 
presented a detestable picture of various pollutions. In this reign lived Apicius, so well 
known for having reduced gluttony into a system ; some of the most notorious in this way 
thought it no shame to give 100 pounds for a single fish, and exhaust a fortune of 50,000 
pounds in one entertainment. Debaucheries of every other kind kept pace with this ; 
while the detestable folly of the times thought it was refining upon pleasure to make it 
unnatural. There were at Rome men called spintrias, whose sole trade it was to study 
new modes of pleasure ; and these were universally favourites of the great. The sena- 
tors were long fallen from their authority, and were no less estranged from their inte- 
grity and honour. Their whole study seemed to be how to invent new ways of flattering 
the emperor, and various methods of tormenting his supposed eoemies. The' people 
were still more corrupt, they had for some years been accustomed to live in idleness, 
upon the donation of the epperor; and, being satisfied with subsistence, entirely gave 
“(‘ their freedom. Too effeminate and cowardly to go to war, they only rifled against 
their governors ; so that they were bad soldiers and seditious citizcnst 
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The enormities of Caligula were concealed at the beginning of his reign. In less than 
tight months every appearance of moderation and clcmfncy vanished; whiie furious 
passions, unexampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take their turn m his 
mind. ‘ Pride, impiety, lust, avarice, all in the cxtieme, were every moment brought 
forward. 

Ho assumed divine bono«rs, and gave himself the names of such divinities as he 
thought most agreeable to his nature. For this purpose he caused the heads of the 
statues of Jupiter and some other gods to he struck oil’ and his own to be put in their 
places. lltf even built and dedicated a temple to his own divinity, in which his statue 
of gold w us every duy dressed in similar robes to those which he himself wore, and was 
worshipped by crouds of adorers. Ilis priests were very numerous ; the sacrifices 
made to him were of the most exquisite delicacies that could be procured ; and the 
dignity of the priesthood was sought by the most opulent men of the city. However 
lie admitted his wife and his horse to that honour ; and* to give a finishing stroke to hi*! 
absurdities, he became u priest to himself. The manner in which he maintained his horse 
will give some idea of hit domestic extravagance. He built a stable of marble, and a 
manger of ivory ; and whenever the animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, lie 
placed ccntincls near it* stable the night preceding, to prevent its* slumbers from bring 
broken. He appointed it a house, furniture, and kitchen, in order to treat all its \isit- 
ors with proper respect. The emperor sometimes invited Incitatus to his own table, 
presented it witK gilt oats, and wine in a golden cup. He would often swear by 
the safety of his horse ; and it is suit! he w ould have appointed it to the consulship, 
had not his death prevented. His impiety was but subordinate to his cruelties, lie 
slew many of the saute, and afterwards cited them to appear, as if they had killed them- 
selves. He cast great numbers of old and infirm men to wild beasts, to free the slate 
from such unserviceable citizens. He usually led Ids wild beasts with tho hodii.v 

of those wretches which he condemned, and every tenth day sent off numbers of them 

to lie thus devoured : which he jocosely called clearing his accounts. 

lie was assassinated by Cassius Chorea, tribune of the pi setorian bands, in the C£)ih 
year of his age, after a short reign of not four years, ^will be unnecessary to add any- 
thing more to his character than the words of Scncca ; namely, “ Nature seemed to have 
“ brought him forth to show what was possible to be produced fr. »n the greatest vice, 
** supported by the greatest authority.” 

His successor Claudius, in the beginning of his reign, gave the higlicst hopes ot a 
happy continuance ; but lie soon began to Us«en his care for the public, and to commit 
to his favourites all the concerns of the empire. Tins prince, weak from his iiwancy, 

was little able, when called to govern, to act, hut under the direction of others. One of 

his chief instructors was his wife Mcssalina ; whose name is become a common appel- 
lation for women of abandoned characters. By her w as Claudius urged on to commit 
cruelties, which he considered only as wholesome severities, \hile her d ehauchcrics be- 
came every day more notorious, and exceeded what had ever been known. in Rome* 
Vol. II. 2. N 
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For her crimes and enormities, however, she, together with her paramour! *Cmos Silius, 
suffered tlmt death they had to justly deservrd. 

Claudius took for his second wife Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Gernumtcus, 
a woman of a cruel and ambitious spirit, whoso whole aim being to prtkctire the succes- 
sion for Nero, her son by a former marriage, treated Claudius with great haughtiness, 
and, after having taken her measures, removed him by slow poison. 

Nero, though but I7yrars old, began bis reign with the general, approbation of man- 
kind, He appeared liberal, just, and humane. When a warrant for tho execution ot 
a criminal was brought him to be signed, he cried out with compassion, M Would to 
** heaven thnt I had never learned to write ?* 

Rut as he increased in years his progress in wickedness increased in proportion. 
The execution of his mother, Agrippina, was the first alarming instance he gave ot his 
cruelty. The mounds of virtue being thus broken, down, Nero gave a loose to the appe- 
tites that were not only sordid but inhuman. There was a sort of- odd contrast in l«i* 
disposition; for while he practised cruelties sufficient to make the mind shudder with 
horror, he was fond of those amusing arts which soiten and refine the heart, lie was 
particularly addicted, even from childhood, to music, and not totally ignorant of poetry ; 
chariot-driving was his favourite pursuit ; and all these he frequently exhibited in 
public. 

In the nth year of the reign of this abominable emperor a great part of the city of 
Home was consumed by fire. In such general detestation was NerO bold, that this 
calamity is attributed to bis immediate command. However it is certain, that pretend- 
ing compassion for the multitude, who were thus bereft of thair dwellings, hocaused 
tabernacles to be erected for their reception, and provided them with a large supply ot 
furniture and of food. Upon the ruins of the demolished city, Nero founded a palace, 
which he called his golden house ; though it was not so much admired on account ot an 
immense profusion of gold, precious stones, and other inestimable ornaments, as tor its 
vast extent, containing spacious firlds, large wildernesses, artificial lakes, thick woods, 
orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. 

The ground that was not takegpp by the foundations of Nero’s own palace, he assigned 
for houses, which were not placed, as after tho burning of tho city by the Gauls, at 
random, and without order ; but the streets were laid out regularly, spacious, and 
straight ; the edifices wore restrained to a certain height, perhaps of 70 feet, according 
to the plan of Augustus ; the courts were widened ; and to all the great houses which 
stood by themselves, and were called isles, porticos were added, which Nero engaged 
to raise at his own expcncc, and to deliver to each proprietor the squares about them 
clear from all rubbish. He likewise promised rewards according to every man’s rank and 
substance, and fixed a day for the performance of his promiso ; on condition, that 
against that day their several houses and palaces were finished. He moreover made the 
following wise regulations, to obviate such a dreadful calamity for the future ; to wit, That 
the new buildings should be raised to a certain height without timber, that they should 
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bo arched with Btone from the qtmrrics of Gubii and Alba, which were proof against fire; 
that over the common springs, which were diverted by private men for their own uses* 
oversoers should be placed to prevent that abuse ; that every citizen should l.uve ready 
in his own house, some machine proper to extingush the fire ; that no wail should be 
common tot wo houses, hut every one be inclosed within its own peculiar waSis. ccc. 
Thus the city, in a short time, rose out of its ashes with new lustre, and more bcautiiul 
titan ever. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the persecution which Nero raised against the 
Christians; under the pretence that they were the incendiaries who had destroyed the 
city. Some were covered with the skins' of wild beasts, and in that resemblance devoured 
bv dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt alive. Paul and Peter arc said, both 
of them to have perished on this occasion. At length human nature gicw weary of 
hearing her persecutor, and the whole world scouted to rouzc, as if by common consent, 
to rid the* earth of a monster. • 

Sergiua Galba, at that time governor of- Spain, was remarkable for wisdom in peace, 
and courage in war ; batons all talents, under corrupt princes, are dangerous se, for 
some years, bad seemed willing to court obscurity and an inactive life. Willing, how- 
ever, to rid his country of this monster, he accepted the invitation of Vindex, to 
march with an army towards Rome. From the moment he declared against Nero, the 
tyrant considered himself as fallen. He received the account as he was at supper, and, 
instantly struckwRh terror, overturned the tabic with his foot, breaking two crystal 
vases of imnlettse* value. He fell into a swoon, and there tore his clothes, and struck 
his head, crying out, -That he was utterly undone. He now called for the assistance of 
Locust a, a woman famous in the art of poisoning, to furnish him with the means of 
death : but being prevented in this, and the revolt becoming general, he went in person, 
from house to house, but the doors wore shut against him. Iking reduced to a slate of 
desperation, ho desired that one of his favourite gladiators might dispatch him, but even 
in this request not one would obey. “ Alas !” cried . lie, “ have I neither friend nor 
“ enemy ?" And then running desperately forth, seemed resolved to plunge headlong 
into the Tiber. Rut his courage failing him, he madg a sudden stop, as if willing to 
re-collect his reason ; and asked for somo secret place where he might rc-assumc iris 
courage, and meet death with becoming fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, one of his 
freedmen, offered him his country* house, about four miles distant, where he might, lot- 
seme time, remain concealed. Nero accepted the offer ; and, with bis head covered, 
hiding his face with his handkerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by lour of his 
domestics, of whom tire wretched Sporus was one. His journey, though short, was 
crouded with adventures. An earthquake gave him the first alarm. The lightning 
from heavon next flashed in his face. Round him he heard nothing but confined noises 
from the camp, and the cries of the soldiers, imprecating a thousand evils upon his head* 
A passenger meeting him on the way, cried, “ Those men are in pursuit of Nero.* 
Another asked him if there was any news of Nero in the city. His horse taking fright 
at a dead body that lay near the road, be dropped his handkerchief : when a soldier 
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adtftessing hitn by name, be quitted his horse, and forsaking the highway, Catered into a 
thicket that led towards the back part of Phaon’s house, through which he . crept, making 
the best of his way through the reeds and brambles, with which the place was overgrown. 
During this interval the senate, finding the praetorian guards bad taken part with Galba, 
declared him emperor, and condemned Nero to die, according to the rigour of the an- 
tientlaws. When he was told of the resolution of the senate, he asked what was meant 
by being punished according to the rigour of the antient law ? To ^this he was answered 
that the criminal was to be stripped naked, his head was to be fixedJn a pillory, and in 
that posture he was to he scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at this that he had 
siezed two poniards which he had brought with him, ; but examining their points, return 
ed them to their sheaths, pretending that the fatal moment was not yet arrived, lie then 
desired Sporus to begin the lamentations which ate used at funerals ; he next entreated 
that some one of his attendants would die to give him courage .by hja example, and after- 
wards began to reproach his own cowardice, crying out, “ Does this become Nero ? Is 
“ trifling thus well timed ? No ! let me be courageous !” In fact he had .no time to 
spare; for the soldiers who had been in pursuit of him, wer^juat then approaching the 
house; when, upon hearing the sogmd of the horses' feet, hp. set &, dagger to his throat, 
with which, by the assistance of Epaphroditus, his freed man and secretary, he gave 
himself a mortal wound. How.ever he was not yet dead, wheOQne of the centurions 
entering the room, and pretending that he came to his- relief, attempted^ stop the blood 
with his cloak. But Nero regarding him w ith a stern counjtenai^e^iKhh /Vlt is now 
“ too late ! Is this your fidelity r" Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and frightfully 
staring, he expired ; exhibiting, even after death, a ghastly spectacle, of innoxious tyranny. 
He reigned 13 years, seven months, and 28 days, and died ii* the 3‘2nd year of his age. 

The next .18 months must be divided into the reigns of three emperors, each of w nom 
obtained the throne by the sword, and afterwards lost bis life to make way for ids suc- 
cessor. Galba was, while a private man, renowned for, his virtues, but after bis acces- 
sion to the crown did not escape the charges of avarice and cruelty. Otho had looser 
principles, but gained considerable esteem by his clemency in pardoning the adherents 
of Galba. Vitellius was distinguished principally by his gluttony, which lie supported 
by extortion practised on his subjects. After this series of civil commotions the empire 
enjoyed a return of tranquillity under the. just government of Vespasian. He reigned 10 
years with an excellent character, though not wholly free from the. imputation of rapacity 
and avarice. At his decease, in the year. 79, his son Titus was joyfully . received as em- 
peror, and iiegau to reign with Use practice of every virtue that became a sovereign and 
a man. During, the life of his father there had been many imputations against him both 
for cruelty, lust, and prodigality ; but upon his exaltation to Use throne, he seemed 
entirely to take leave of his former vices, und became an example of the greatest mode- 
ration and humanity. The first step towards gaining the affections of his subjects, was 
tlic moderating bis passions, and bridling his inclinations. ' He had long loved Berenice, 
jr r . of Ag/rippa, king of Judea, a woman of the greatest bemity and refined. allurcintptSv 
knowing that the connection with her was entirely disagreeable to the people of;. 
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Rome, lie gained the victory over his affections and sent licr away, i: .nwithMandiug their 
mutual passion, and the arts she used to induce him to change hi^ i- H, ; 

discarded those who had hern the ministers of his pleasure's, th«>Uid< la* i m. 1 t- »r-xir. r! 
taken great pains in the selection, 't his moderation procured him the lr." <*f a I good 
men, ami tlie appellation of tlic Delight of Mankind : which all his action.; seeu.-nl cal- 
culated to insure. 

Titus took particular care to punish all informers, false witnesses, and : >f>mot..is o: 
di’semsion. Wretches who had their rise in the licentiousness ami impurity of fo; me: 
reigns, were now become so numerous that their crimes called loudly for punishment, 
Of tii' <e he daily made public examples ; condemning them to be scourged in the pub- 
lic str< ( *s, dragged through the theatre, and then banished into the uninhabited parts u.* 
the empire, or sold as slaves. I l is courtesy and readiness to do good have hern ctle- 
bnted even by Christian writers ; his principal rule being not to send away a petitioner 
dissatisfied. One night recollecting that he had done nothing beneficial to mankind 
dming the day. he cried out “ I have lost a day !” A sentence too remarkable not to be 
had in remembrance, llis death which happened in the third year of his reign, is sup- 
posed to have been hastened by the treachery of his brother Domilian. Domitian was 
us much distinguished by arrogance, lewdness, ingratitude, and cruelty, as his two pre- 
decessors had he.cn by their virtues. So mean and frivolous were bis pursuits, and 
so strong was his inclination to inflict misery, that he usually spent his hours of retire- 
ment in catching flies, and sticking them through with a bodkin. His odious reign was 
terminated in the year <)(?, when be was stabbed by Stephanus, the comptroller of his 
household. 


NWva, his successor, was a mild and benevolent prince, whose greatest fault was his 
negh eting to punish his enemies and those of the state. He adopted Trajan, who s 
considered by many as having been the most excellent of all the Roman emperor?. 
H iving conquered the kingdom of Dacia and given peace and prosperity to the emphr, 
Traj.ui was loved, honoured, and almost adored. He adorned the city with put.;.;.; 
buildings ; he freed it from such men as lived by their .vices ; he entertained persons of 
merit with familiarity ; and so little did he fear bis enemies that he could scarcely be 
induced to suppose lie had any.* 

It had been happy for this great prince’s memory, had he shewn an equal clemency to 
all his subjects ; but about the ninth year of his reign he was persuaded to look upon the 
C hristians with a suspicious eye; and great numbers of them were put to death by 
popular tumults and judicial proceedings. However the persecution ceased after some 
time, for the emperor, having advice of the innocence and simplicity of the Christians, 
and of their inoffensive and mural way of living, he suspended their punishments. 

He was succeeded, in the yVar 1 17 , by his nephew Adrian. He began to pursue a 
course opposite to that of his predecessor, taking every method of declining war, and 
promoting the arts of peace. He was satisfied with preserving tire antient limits of the 
empire, and seemed no way ambitious of extensive conquest. 

He was scarcely settled on the throne when several of the northern barbarians began 
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lo make devastations on the empire. These hardy nations, who now found the way to 
conquer hy issuing from their forests and then retiling upon the approach of a superior 
fjrce, began to he truly formidable to Home. Adiian had thoughts of contracting the 
limits ot the empire, hy giving up sonic of the most remote ami least defensible provinces ; 
but in this he was over-ruled by his friends, who wronglv imagined that an extensive 
Iron tier would intimidate an invading enemy. Hut though lie complied with their re- 
monstrances he broke down the bridge over the Danube, which h is predecessor had 
built, sensible that the'samc passage which was open to him, was equally convenient to 
the incursions ot his barbarous neighbours. 

Me visited the most considerable provinces of the empire to gratify his curiosity and 
returm a:»me>. Like his predecessor he at one time persecuted the C hristians, but at 
length formed a more favourable opinion of them. 


1 itus Antonius ascended the throne in the year 138. lie was then above :>0 Years 
old, and had passed through many of the most important offices of the state with great 
integrity and application. His virtues in private life were no way impaired by exaltation, 
as he shewed himself one of the most excellent princes for justice, clemency, and mode- 
ration. Mis morals were so pure that he was usually compared to Niima, and «»»>ur- 
named the Pious, both fur his tenderness to his predecessor Adrian when dying, and nis 
particular attachment to the religion of his countrv. 


He lett Marcus Aurelius sole successor to the throne, but he took Lucius Virus as his 


associate and equal in governing the state. Aurelius was the son of Amicus Vans of 
an antient and illustrious family, which claimed its .original from Numa. Lucius Verus 
w as the son ot Commodus, who had been adopted by Adrian, but died before he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Aurelius was as remarkable for his virtues and accomplishments, 
as his partner in the empire was for his ungovernable passions and debauched morals. 
1 lie one was an example of the greatest goodness and wisdom, the other of ignorance, 
sloth, and extravagance. 


Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the empire after the return of Verus from 
his Parthian expedition. In this horrid picture were represented an emperor, unuut d 
by example or the calamities surrounding him, giving way to unheard of deb mcherii s ; 
a raging pestilence spreading terror and desolation through all parts of the western 
world ; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such as had never before happened ; the 
products of the earth throughout all Italy devoured by locusts ; the barbarous nations 
around the empire taking advantage of its various calamities, and making their irrup- 
tions even into Italy itself. The priests doing all they conld to put a stop to the miseries 
of the state ly attempting to appease the gods; vowing and offering numberless sacri- 
fices ; celebrating all the sacred rites that had ever been known in Home ; and exhibiting 
the solemnity called Lectisternia (a kind of funeral banquets prepared for the gods) 
seven days together. 'Jo crown the whole, tlic^e enthusiasts, as if the impending calami- 
ties had not been sufficient, ascribed the distresses of the state to the impieties of the 
Christians ; a violent persecution ensued in all parts of the empire; and Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp, and a prodigious number suffered martyrdom. 
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7n tb is stone of universaftumult, desolation, and distress, there was nothing left but 
the virtues and tlte wisdom of ouo man to restore tranquillity, ar.d bring back happiness 
to the empire. Aurelius began his endeavours by marching against the Marcomanni 
ami Quad), taking Verus with him, who reluctantly left the sensual delights of Horne 
tor the fatigues of a camp. Thev came up with the Marcomanni near the city of Aquilcia, 
and after a furious engagement routed their w hole army ; then pursuing them acioss the 
Alps, overcame them in several contests, and at last entirely defeating them, returned 
into Italy without any considerable loss. As the winter was far advanced, Verus was 
determined upon going to Rome ; in which journey he was sieved with an apoplexy that, 
put an end to his life, being 39 year* old, having reigned in conjunction with Aurelius 
liiiif Years. 

Aurelius, who had hitherto sustained the fatigues of governing not only an empire but 
hi 5 colleague, began to act with greater diligence and more vigour titan ever. After this 
Mibduing the Marcomanni, he returned to Rome, where he resumed bis usual endeavours 
to hem tit mankind by a farther «f formation. The remainder of his reign was employed 
tor the good of his people, and was terminated by hit death in the year 180. 

As after the death of Marcus Aurelius the Roman empire rapidly declined, it may not 
be improper to give some account of its military force at that period. 

Inc numbers of the Roman ar nies are not' easily calculated with any tolerable accu- 
i;u y. We may compute, however, that the legion which consisted of 6831 Romans, 
might with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 12,500 men. The peace establishment 
ot Adrian and his successors were composed of no fewer than 30 of these formidable 
brigades ; and most probably formed an - army of 370,000 men. Instead of being con- 
fined within the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans considered as the refuge of 
weakness m pusillanimity, the legion! were encamped on the banks of the great livers, 
ami along the frontiers of the bhtharians. Three legions were encamped for Britain. 

I be ptincipal strength lay upon the Rhing and Danube, and consisted of 16 legions, 
d’sjnwd in ti.e followin ' proportions ; two in the Lower, and three in the Upper Ger- 
many ; one in Rbodia ; one in Noriciim ; four in Pannonia ; three in Mresia ; and two 
in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom 
were placed in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. ’ With regard to Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, as they were far removed from any important scene of war, a single legion 
maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of those great provinces. Italy was defended 
by the city cohorts and praetorian guards formerly mentioned. These differed nothing 
from the legions in their arms and institutions, except in a more splendid appearance, 
and a less rigid discipline. 

The Roman navy, though sufficient for every useful purpose of government, never 
seemed adequate to the greatness of the empire. The policy of the* emperors was 
directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of the Mediterranean sea, which wat 
included within their dominions, and to protect the commerce of their subjects. Two 
permanent fleets were stationed by Augustus ; one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the 
other at Misenuin, in the bay of Naples. A very considerable force was also stationed 
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ut Vvejus in Provence ; and the Euxine was guarded by 40 ships and 3000 soldiers. To 
ail those we may add the fleet which preserved the communication between (iaul and 
Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained on the Rhine and Danube, 
to hurras. s the ciiemv, or intercept the passage of the barbarians. ’1 he whole military 
establishment bv sea and land, amounted to about 4.H>,000 men. 

The character of Commodus bears so near a resemblance to that ot Domitian, that 
the reader mi“ht imagine he was going over the same reign. The chief circumstance that 
distinguishes C’onnnodn.s from- other dissolute and sanguinary tyrants, was his prodigious 
strength, which is said to have excelled that of any other person in the empire. He was 
assassinated. A. 1). 19'i, with so great secrecy that few were acquainted with the real 
circumstances of his death. 

Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues and courage rendered him worthy of the most ex- 
alted station, and who had passed through many changes of fortune, had been previously 
fixed upon to succeed him. When, tire re fore, the conspirators repaired to his house to 
salute him emperor, he considered it as a command Irom the emperor Commodus for 
his death. Upon Lttttis entering bis apartment, Pertinax, without any shew of fear, 
cried out, that for many days be bad expected to end his life in that manner, wondering 
that the emperor had deferred it so long. He was not a little surprised when iniormed 
of the real cause of their visit ; and being strongly urged to accept of the empire, he at 
last complied. ; 

Notiiing could excceed the justice and wisdom of this monarch’s reign the short time it 
continued. But the praetorian soldiers, whose manners he had attempted to reform, 
having been long corrupted by the indulgence and profusion of . their former monarch, 
began to hate him for the parsimony and discipline he had introduced among them. 
They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, 
marched through the streets of Rome, entered his palace without opposition, where a 
Tungrian soldier struck him dead with a blow of his lance. Prom the number of his 
adventures he was called the tennis-hall of forti ne j and certainly no man ever experi- 
enced such a vaiiety of situations, with so blameless a character. He reigned but three 
months. 

The soldiers, having committed this outrage, sold the empire to Didius, n celebrated 
lawyer, and the richest citizen in Rome. He appears to have been a weak rather than a 
wicked prince, but was dispatched by order of the senate, who had proclaimed heurus 
in his stead. 

Severus, having overcome Niger and Albinus, who were his competitors for the 
empire, took the reins of government, uniting great vigour witlrthe most refmed policy ; 
yet htis African cunning was considered as a singular detect in him. He is celebrated 
for his wit, learning, and prudence ; hut execrated for his perfidy and cruelty. In 
short, be seemed equally capable of the greatest acts of virtue and the most bloody 
severities. 

He loaded his soldiers with rewards and honours, giving them such privileges as 
strengthened bis own power, while they destroyed tha* >/ the state. For the soldiers, 
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who had -hitherto shewed the- .strong a i..‘\m.:'.: n tu an 
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Caraealla and f ietn, Lis sen-s, ln/mi; ackrinuietii* -I as emperors by Inc 
j-LiwH mutual hatr* d to c u« ■" i n'iiu', t k ■ n ianne liicir arrival at :o 
sition was of no long c'n.hnu-uia.' ; lor CaracalLi, being rcfolvul to gn'.ciii 
inriouslv entered (I eta's apartment, and, ihiiowed by ruffians, slew unit in 
arms. 

lie mg thus emperor, he went on to mark Lis course with Llood. Whatever was none 
bv Domi'ian or Neio, b ll short of this monster's barbarities, His tyrannies at .enatn 
excited tiie resentment of Maerinus, the commander ot the iorccs in Mesopotamia, 
v. l.o employed one Martial, a man of great strengh, and a centurion ot tire guards, to 
dispatch him. 

.Man inns was made emperor hy the soldiers, hut was cut oft, after a reign ot a voir 
ami two nmnths, by the intrigues of Mosa and her gcapdspn HelioguLulus who was ttie 
nntmal child 01 ('aracalla. • * 

'lot; senate find citizens of Home being obliged to submit to the appointment of l.m 
army as usual, lieliogabalus ^ascended tile throne at the age of 14 . His short lite * 
mixture of effeminacy, lust, and extravagance. He married, in tlie smut space. ot b ur 
y i it i e , six wives, and divorced them oil. lie it as so fond 'of the sex, that he eatric.l <>.s 
moliicr with him to the senate-house, and demanded, that she should always be prestnt 
when matters of importance were debated. He even went 60 far as to build a senate* 
lion.- e lor women, with suitable orders, habits, ami distinctions, of which his mother 
was made president. They met several times ; all their debates turning upon the lashiot.s 
of the day, und the different formalities to be used at giving and receiving vi>;t«. lo 
the.-e follies he added cruelty and boundless prodigality ; he used to say that suc.i disoes 
as were cheaply obtained were scarce worth eating. It is even said he strove to toietel 
what was to happen by inspecting the entrails of young men sacrificed; ami inut he 
chose the most beautiful youths throughout his empire to be slain for that horrid 
purpose. 

However his soldiers mutinying, as was now usual with them, th^y followed him to his 
palace, pursuing him from apartment to apartment, till at last he was found concouhd in 
a pr*vy. Having dragged him from thence through the streets with the most hitter m- 
vedives, and having dispatched him, they attempted once more to squeeze his pampered 
carcase iuto a privy ; hut not easily effecting this, they threw it into the Tiber, with Ltavy 
weights, that none might afterwards find or give it burial. Tl^ was the ignominious 
death of lieliogabalus, in the 18 th year of his age, after a detestable reign ot four 
years. « 

To him succeeded Alexander, his cousin-german, who, without opposition, being 
declared emperor, the senate, with their usual adulation, were lor conlejring new titles 
upori him ; but he modestly declined them all. To the most rigid justice he added the 
Yot. H. * « p 
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greatest humanity. lie loved the good, ami ivas a severe reprover of the ievil an 1 
infamous, llis accomplishments were • equal to his virtues. He Has an excellent 
mathematician, geometrician, and musician ; lie was equally skilful in painting and 
sculpture; and in poetic few in his time could equal him. In short, such «ere !>».-* 
talents, and such the solidity ot his judgment, that though but »6 years of age he was 
considered as a wise old man. • 

About tire ?3t.i \ear of his reign, the Upper Germans and other northern nations 
began to pour down immense swnnus of people upon the more southern parts of the 
empire, liiey passed the Rhine and the Danube with such fury that all Ita.v was 
tl.ronn into me most c’xligine consternation. The emperor, ever ready to expose !i:.« 
person lor the safety ot his people, made' what levies he cquld, and went in pciaou to 
stem the torrent ; which he speedily effected. It was in the course of nis success 
against the enemy, that he was cut off by a mutiny among his own soldiers. He divJ in the 
£pth year of ids age, alter a prosperous reign of 13 years and nine days. 

liie tumults occasioned by. the death of Alexander being appeased, Maximiu, w,,<> 
had been the chief promoter of the sedition, was chosen emperor. This extiaordimuy 
man, whose character deserves particular attention, was horn of very obscure parentage, 
being the son of a poor herdsman of Thrace. He followed his father’s humble protcs>: on, 
and had exercised his personal courage against the robbers who infested that, pari of the 
country in which he lived. Soon after, his ambition increasing, he left his poor employ 
mint and enlisted in the Roman army, where he soon became remarkable lor his great 
strength, discipline, and courage. This gigantic man, we are told, was eight feet and u 
halt high ; he had strength corresponding to his size, being not more remarkable for the 
magnitude than the symmetry of his person. His wife’s bracelet usually served him for 
a thun.b-ring, and hisstrength was so great that he was able to draw a carriage whim 
two oxen could not move. He could strike out a horse’s teeth with a blow of his list, 
and break its thigh with a kick. His diet, it ts said, was as extraordinary as his endow- 
ments ; he generaPly ate 40 pounds weight of flesh every day, and drank six gallons of 
wine, without committing any deb&ucb in either. With a frame so athletic he was pos- 
sessed of a mind undaunted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any. man. The 
first tkne he was made known to the emperor Severus, who was then celebrating games 
on the birth-day of his son Geta, be overcame 16 in running, one after the other : he 
then kept up with the emperor on horseback ; and having fatigued him in the course, he 
was opposed to seven of the most active soldiers, and overcame them with the greatest 
ease. From that circumstance he was particularly noticed, had been taken into the 
emperor’s body guard, and, by the usual gradation of preferment, came to he chief com- 
mander. He had been equally remarkable for his simplicity discipline, and virtue ; but 
upon coming to the empire, was found to be one of the greatest monsters of cruelty that 
had ever disgraced power ; fearful of nothing himself he seemed to sport with the terrors 
uf all mankind. 

However his cruelties did not retard his military operations, which were carried on 
% filii a s P* r ‘t becoming a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans in several battles* 
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wasted all their country with fire and sword for 400 milts together, and formed a reso- 
lution of subduing all the northern nations as far as the ocean. In these expeditions, in 
order to attach the soldiers mote firmly to him, he increased their pay ; anu m every 
duty of the camp he himself took as much pains as the meanest centincl in his ltihv, 
and shewed incredible courage and assiduity. Jn every engag^m^nt, where the cor.t’ict 
was hottest, Maxitnin was seen fighting in person, and destroying all before him, for 
being bred a barbarian he considered it as his duty to combat as a common soldier, 
while be commanded as a general. 

In the mean time his cruelties had so alienated the minds of his subjects, that several 
conspiracies were secretly aimed against him. None of them, .^however, succeeded, till 
at last his own soldiers, being long barrassed by famine and fatigue, and hearing of 
revolts on every side, resolved to terminate their calamities by the tyrant’s death. His 
great strength and Iris being always armed were at first the principal motives to deter any 
from assassinating him ; but at length the soldiers, having made bis guards accomplices 
in their design, set upon him while he slept at noon in his tent, and slew both him and 
his son, whom he had made his partner in the empire, without. any opposition. Thus died 
this most remarkable man, after an usurpation of about three years, and in the troth year 
of his age. His assiduity when in humble station, and his cruelty when in power, servo 
very well to evince that there are some men whose virtues arc fitted for obscurity ; as 
there are others who only shew themselves great when placed in an exalted station. 

Pnpicnus and Balbinus were created emperors by the senate, but murdered by the 
prsetoiidus. Gordian, who was advanced by the soldiers, was but Hi years old when 
he began his reign, but his virtues seemed to compensate for his want of experience. 
His principal aims were to unite the opposing members of government, and to reconcile 
the soldiers and citizens to each othe^. He was slain by the order of Philip, alter a 
successful reign of near six years. 

Philip was removed in a similar manner to make way for his successor Decius, whose 
activity and wisdom seemed in some measure to stop the hastening decline of the Roman 
empite. The saiate seemed to think so highly of his inciits that they voted him not 
interior to Trajan ; and indeed he seemed in every instance to consult their dignity and 
the welfare of all inferior ranks of people. But no virtues could now prevent the ap- 
proaching downfal of the slate; the obstinate disputes between the pagans and the 
Christians w ithin the empire, and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations from 
without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy. lie was killed in an ambuscade ot 
the enemy, in the 50th year of his age, after a reign of about five years. 

Gallus, who had betrayed the Homan army, had address enough to get himself declared 
cofpcror by that part of it which survived the defeat ; he was 45 years old when he began 
to reign, and was descended from an honourable family in Rome. He was the first who 
bought a dishonourable peace from the enemies of the state, agreeing to pay a consider- 
able annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to repress. Ho was regardless 
of every national calamity, and lost to debauchery aud sensuality. The pagans were 
allowed a power of persecuting the Christians through all parts of the state. These 
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c.ilamities were 'uiec.'vdul by a pestilence from heaven that sccrnc.l to have gen.-rfoly 
spread over tlje cm .h, and continued raging lor several years in an unheard of nmr.’.ar; 
ns well as bv a civil war, which followed shortly after, between <> alius and his General 
iKmiiiar.u?, sv ho having gained a victory over the Goths, was prod m i*J cn.peror by 
ronq'.u'iing :M\nV. Gulins, hearing this, soon roused from the intoxications of pleasu.--, 
ms. I prepared to oppose his dangerous rival ; he with his son was slain by /iundh inre ju 
a L-etsle fought in Mesia. His death was merited, and his vices were such ns to deserv e 
thy d . it station of posterity. He died in the 47th year of Ids age, utter an unhappy reie.n 
of two years and four months, in which the empire suffered inexpicssiblc calami'. i . 

T be senate refused tQjjpcknowledge the claims of /Eimliamis ; and an army tint was 
stationed near the Alps chose Vulerian, who was their commander, to suceetd to dm 
throne. Valerian, being thus universally acknowledged as emperor, -although arrived 
at liie age of 70, set about -reforming the state with a. spirit that seemed to mail, a :/*• il 
mind and unabated vigour. But reformation was then grown almost impraciical ie. lie 
disputes between the Pagans and Christians divided the empire as before ; a (headful 
persecution of the latter ensued. The northern nations over-ran the Roman dominions 
in a more formidable manner than ever. ; and the empire began to be usurped bv a 
multitude of petty leaders, each of whom, neglecting the general state, set up for him* ell. 
To add to these calamities* the Persians, under their king Sapor, . invaded Syria ; and 
coming into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian prisoner, and retained him in 
captivity till his death. 

When Valerian was taken prisoner,. Galienus, Jiis son, promising to revenge the insult, 
w as chosen emporor, being then* about 4 1 years old. How ever lie . soon discovered that 
he sought rather the splendours than the toils of empire; for after having overthrown 
Ingenuut, who had assumed the title of emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with con- 
quest, and gave himself up to ease and luxury. A great number of usurpers now pre- 
tended to the empire, and have been distinguished by the name of the 150 tyrants, llow 
ever there were only 19; viz. Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Ddcnatus, ami Zi nubia in 
the east; in Gaul and the Western provinces, Posthumus, Lulitfhus, Victorinas, 
and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Telrkus ; in IUyricum, and on the coniines of the 
Danube, Igenuus, Regillianus, and Aureolus ; in Pontus Satuminus ; in l.-suriu, 
Trebellianus ; in Thessaly, Piso ; in Achaia, Valens ; in Egypt) /Einilianus ; and in 
Africa, Celsus. 

The consequences of these numerous usurpations were the most fatal that can Le con- 
ceived. Hie elections of these precarious emperors, their life and death, were equally 
destructive to their subjects and adherents. The price of their elevation was instantly 
paid fo'the troops by an immense donation, drawn from the exhausted people. How- 
ever virtuous their character, and however pure their intentions might he ; they found 
themselves reduced to the necessity of supporting their usurpation by frequent acts of 
rapine and cruelty. When they fell they involved armies and provinces in their fall. 
^ hd*'- the forces of the state were dispersed in private quarrels, the defenceless pro- 
vinces lay exposed to every invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, by the per* 
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plexity of their situation, to conclude dishonourable treaties with the barbarians, and 
even to submit to shameful tributes, and introduce such numbers of barbarians into the 
Roman service as seemed sufficient at once to overthrow the empire. 

A succession of able emperors, Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, re-united 
the scattered fragments into which the Roman power had been divided, repressed the 
incursions of the barbarians, and contributed much to defer the approaching ruin of 
their country. The reigns of Gurus, Numcrian, and Carinus, comprehended the space 
of but about two years, and produced no very remarkable alterations. 

Dioclesian was a person of mean birth : he received his name from Diodea, the town 
in which he was born, and was about 40 years old when he <jpas elected to the empire. 
I lc owed his exaltation entirely to his merit, having passed through all the gradations of 
otlice, with sagacity, courage, and success. In his time the northern hive, as it was 
called, poured down their swarms of barbarians upon the Roman empire. Ever at war 
with the Romans they issued forth, whenever the army that was to repress their invasions 
was called away; and upon its return they suddenly withdrew into their cold, barren, 
and inaccessible retreats, which themselves alone could endure. In this manner the 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, Carsii, and Quadi came down in incredible num- 
bers ; while every defeat seemed but to increase their strength and perseverance ; after 
gaining many victories over these, and in the midst of his triumphs, Dioclesian and 
Maximian, his partner in the empire, surprised the world by resigning their dignities on 
tiie same day, and both retiring into private stations. In this contented manner Dio- 
clcsian lived some time. Me died either by poison or madness, but by which of them 
is uncertain. His reign of 20 years was active and useful ; and his authority, which 
was tinctured with severity, was adapted to the depraved state of morals at that time. 

Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the two C’tesars, whom they had before 
chosen, weie universally acknowledged as their successors ; namely Conslanlius Chlorus, 
so called from the paleness of his complexion, a man virtuous, valiant, and merciful ; 
and Galerius, who was brave, bat brutal, incontinent, and cruel. As there was such a 
disparity in their tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full power, to divide 
the empire. Constantius was appointed to govern the western parts, Constantius died 
in Britain, appointing Constantine, his son, as his successor. Galerius was .seized with 
a very extraordinary disorder, which baffled the skill of his phvsiciaos, and carried 
him off. 

Constantine, afterwards surnamed the Great, had some competitors at first for the 
throne. Among the rest was Maxentius, who was at that time in possession of Rome, 
and a stedfast assertor to paganism. It was in Constantines march against that usurper, 
we are told, that he was converted to Christianity, by a very extraordinary appearance. 
One evening, the army being on its march towards Rome, Constantine was intent upon 
various considerations upon the fate of sublunary things, and the dangers of his approach- 
ing expedition. Sensible of his own incapacity to succeed without divine assistance, lie 
employed his meditations upon the opinions that were then agitated among mankind, and 
sent up his ejaculations to heaven to inspire him with wisdom to choose the path ho 
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should pursue. As the sun iras declining there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in the 
heavens, in the fashion of a cross, with this inscription, IN THIS OVERCOME. So 
extraordinary an apppcarance did not fail to create astonishment both in the emperor 
and his whole army, who reflected on it as their various dispositions led them to believe. 
Those who were attached to paganism, prompted by their aruspices, pronounced it to 
be a most inauspicious omen, portending the most unfortunate events ; but it made a 
different impression on the emperor’s mind ; who, as the account goes, was further en- 
couraged by visions the same night. He therefore, the day following, caused a royal 
standard to be made, like that which had been seen in the heavens, and commanded it 
to be carried before him in his wars, as an ensign of victory and celestial protection. 
After this he consulted with the principal teachers of Christianity, and made a public 
avowal of that sacred persuasion. 

When Constantine had overcome all his competitors, and become sole monarch of 
the empire, he resolved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis that no new revolu- 
tions should shake it ,* he commanded that in all the provinces of the empire the orders 
of the bishops should be exactly obeyed. He called also a general council of these, m 
order to repress the heresies that had already crept into the church, particularly that of 
Arius. To this council repaired about 3 1 8 bishops, besides a multitude of presbyters 
and deacons, together with the emperor himself : who all, except about 17, concurred 
in condemning the tenets of Arius, wbo, with his associates, was banished into a remote 
part of the empire. 

The other most important transactions of Constantine were his removal of the seat of 
government to the newly erected city of Constantinople, and his dividing the empire 
among his three sons. Constantine, the emperor’s eldest son, commanded in Gaul and 
the Western provinces ; Constantins, his second son, governed Africa and Illyricum : 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. This division of the empire still farther 
contributed to its own downfal ; for the united strength of the state being no longer 
brought to repress invasion, the barbarians fought with superior numbers, and conquered 
at last, though often defeated. When Constantine was above 60 years old, and bad 
reigned about 30, he found his health decline. His disorder which was an ague, in- 
creasing, he went to Nicomedia, where, finding himself without hopes of recovery, he 
caused himself to be baptized. He soon after received tbe sacrament and expired. 

As Rome was at this time subject to Constantinople, we shall defer relating the various 
eifents which attended the succession of emperors, till we enter unto that part of our 
work to which it more properly belongs. It will be here sufficient to notice that tbe 
sovereign power was usually possessed by the weak, timorous, and voluptuous ; the 
teachers of religion disgraced their characters, and distracted the empire by their projects 
of avarice and ambition ; and the enemies of .Rome, though frequently defeated, pene- 
trated the frontiers in immense numbers, and. filled all the Western provinces with 
desolation amf blood- „• 

In 416, Ah»ric, king of the Goths, twice besieged Rome* and at length by force or 
etratagetP, shade himself master of that city • The soldiers had free liberty to pillage all 
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places except the Christian churches. This dreadful desolation continued for three 
days ; and unspeakable were the precious monuments, both of art and learning, that 
sunk under the fury of the conquerors. In 458, Genseric, king of the Vandals, con- 
tributed to destroy what Alaric had spared ; his merciless soldiers, for 14 days together, 
ravaged, with implacable fury, in the midst of that venerable place. Neither private 
dwellings, nor public buildings, neither sex, nor age, nor religion, were the least pro- 
tection against their lust or avarice. 

At length the very name of Emperor of the West expired, upon the abdication ol 
Augustulus ; and Odoacer, general of the Iieruli, assumed the title of King of all Italy. 
Such was tire end of this great empire^ that had conquered mankind with its arms, and 
instructed the world with its wisdom ; that had risen by temperance, and that fell by 
luxury ; that had been established by a spirit of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin when 
the empire was become so extensive that a Roman citizen was an empty name. Its final 
dissolution happened about 523 years after the battle of Pharsalia, 14(> after the 
removal of the imperial seat to Constantinople, and 476 after the nativity of out 
Saviour. 
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/~YF all the states that rose from the ruins of the Western empiie, the French monarchy 
first claims our notice : not on account of its antiquity only, but because of its 
early ami continued consequence. Gaul uus shared by the Romans, the Visigoths, and 
the Burgundians, when Clovis, kins of the Franks, sou of Childcric, and gitimhon of 
Mcrovius, head of the Saiian tribe, defeated Syagrius, a Roman usurper in that province, 
and established a new kingdom, to which he gave the name of France, or the land oi 
Ft ec Men. 

Though Clovis was only 19 years of age when he obtained this victory, his prudence ap- 
pears to have been equal to his valour. And tnauv circumstances conspired to> his further 
aggrandizement The Gauls hated the dominion of the Roman-*, and were stronglv 
attached to Christianity : Clovis gained on their piety by favouring tlu.r bishops , and 
his marriage to Clotilda, niece to Gondehand, king of Burgundy, matte tin -m hope that 
he would speedily embrace the faith. The attachment of his country ac ■■■> tb« i; inta nt 
worship was the sole objection : the pious ex hot tations of the queen hat) sun.-t . fh ct ; 
and the king, having vanquished the Ailematmi at Tolbiac, near Cologne, altu an ob- 
stinate engagement, politically ascribed that victory to tiie God of Clotilda, whom he 
said he had invoked during the time of battle, under promise of becoming x Clnistian, 
if crowned with success lie was accordingly baptized by St. Rcmigius, bishop of Reims, 
and almost the whole French nation followed his example. 

This was a grand circumstance in favour of Clovis ; and he did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of it. The Gauls were staunch Catholics, but the Visigoths and Burgundians 
were Arians. Clotilda however happily was a Catholic, though nursed in the bosom of 
Arianism ; and Clovis overflowed with zeal for the same faith, as soon as he found it 
would second his ambitious views. Under colour of religion he made war upon Alaric, 
king of the Visigoths, who possessed the country between the Rhone and the Loire ,* the 
Gallic clergy favouted his pretensions ; and the battle of Vouille, in which the king of 
the Visigoths was vanquished, and slain near Poictiers, added to the kingdom of France 
the province of Aquitaine. 

But Cloivis, instead of enjoying his good fortune with dignity, disfigured the latter part of 
his reign by perfidies and cruelties towards the princes of his house, whom he extirpated. 
He died in 511, after attempting to atone for his crimes by building and endowing 
churches and monasteries, and assembling a council at- Orleans for the regulation of church 
discipline. 
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of the Visigoths w.w *f ({•* height ; comprehending not only Spain, but also some neigh* 
hairing provi.icc.f- of (i-rd and part of Mnwitani.i. Chintila, a subsequent king, 
kmiRied u'i the Jens : and a council or assembly «f divines, convoked during bis reign, 
declared that no ptince cankj ascend the Spanish throne without swearing to enforce all 
the laws enacted against tint unfortunate people. Under the reign of* Rec^sinin,^ the 
election of king iv;i$ reserved by a council to the bishops and Palatines. , These Paht- 
tint's were the principal officers of the crown. Thus the Spanish nobility lost one of their 
most essential rights, . 

The "debauchery, cruelty, and impiety of Witiza, whose wickedness knew no bound.?, 
occasioned a civil war in 710. Roderic, or Roderigue, dethroned this prince, and was 
himself dethroned by a people .whom nothing could withstand. . These w ere the Saracen-*, 
who passed ovdr from Barbary, and. subdued most of the cities without difficulty, burning 
and pillaging such as opposed them. Oppas, archbishop of Seville, and unde to the 
children of Witiza, was not ashamed, on tins occasion, to join the Saracens ; and sue;;- 
/iced his country and his religion to his hatred against Roderic. But Pelagins, a to i nee 
of tire royal blood, remained fir nr in his fait! rand his duty ; and when he could no long r 
keep the field against the Infidels, he retired to the mountains of Asturias, followed oy 
a number of faithful adherents. There he founded a Christian kingdom winch he 
defended by his valour, and transmitted to his posterity. ' 

Meanwhile the Saracens and Moors, little frilling to confine their ambition withm the 
limits of the Pyrenees, made art, unsuccessful attack upon Endei* duke of AqnU.iiwc-, 
But that check was soon forgot. Abdurrahman, the new Emir or governor of Sp un, 
made a second irruption, with superior forces, and* penetrated. as Sens. JU-pdied 

there by bishop Ebbo, he fell upon Aquitaine, vanquished, the duke, Jind advanced 
towards the heart of France. Charles Martel put a stop to hia career between Boictiers 
and Tours, by a memorable battle, in which Abdurrahman himself was Rain ; and if 
ire bf.iieve the historian* of those times, the Saracens lost in this action above 300,000 
men. But such exaggerations are fit only, for romance. ; 

Spain was very miserable, under the dominion of the Moors, till Abdurrahman founded 
in Spain an independent kingdom, consisting of all those provinces which had hi fa 
subject to the califiV He fixed his residence at Cordova, w}pFird*5 made the scat of 
the - arts, of magnificence, and of pleasure. Without perseoutmg the Christians, he was 
able, by bis artful policy, almost to extinguish Christianity; in his dominions ; by depriving 
iHjte- bishops of the dioceses; by reserving all honours an# offices for the followers of his 
prophet ; and by promoting intermarriages between the Christians and the Mahometans. 
No prince in Europe equalled Abdurrahman in wisdom, nor any people the Arab#, in 
whatever tends to the aggrandizement of the human soul;. Lately enemies to the 
sciences they now cultivated them tijdtb success, and enjoyed a considerable share both 
of learning and pol iteness, while the rest of mankind were sunk m ignorance and 
barbarism. • '■ T: ‘ ' •’ 

\VT must now cak mi eye dn Italy, Rome, and France, the time of Charles Mal - 
lei to that of Charles the Great. Italy experienced a variety of ibrtunef‘’£for 
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aiiticnt masters, before it fell into the bauds of Charlemagne. Ii Has m-L wi. • .;o;> 
quurcd by theHernli, a people from the extremity of the Buxine or Black sc-.*. v. ' ..i j 
it only a short time,., being expelled by the Ostrogoths. Tnccderic, the i. i 
king of Italy,' and several of his successors were princes of great prudence and nv,.-*.. *•••!•,'. 
'I hey aiLchT^d the Italians, or Homans, as they still .affected. to be called, to retain tfi.i; 
possesions;- ( tbfeir laws, their religion, their own government, and their uwn magi&tuies, 
reserving only to tlie Goths the principal military employments. They acknowledged 
the emperors of Constantinople their superiors in rank, but not ia jurisdiction. Raven*;?, 
was the seat of their court,, tmd in. ^ealriTagnificence vied with AiUient Rome, tts thsir 
equitable administration did with the reigns of *Trajan and Antoninus. They were at 
last subdued by Bejisaniis,. Wid Nairsey, tlie, generals of Justinian, who having recovered 
Africa from the Vandals, hatfthe pleasure of uniting Italy* once more to the Roman, 
Ihist.u i), or Greek empire ;The\VYsterrt empire, which took its rise as a separate state 
mi the death of Theodosius in being totally .annihilated bv Odoarer, king of the* 
Hvruli. , " .. .. 

Soon after the expulsion of the Ostrogoths, great part djf. Italy, was seized by Alhomus, 
king of the Lombards, a Gothic nation; He and bis successors made Pavia the* place 
r if their residence, The government of Italy was now entirely changed. Alboinus 
established the feudal' policy in those countries which he had conquered, settling the 
principal officers of bis army under the name of duke, in the chief cities of every pro- 
vince. A similar kind ot government prevailed m that part of Italy w hich remained 
suin'. <:t to the. emperors of Constantinople ; the exarch, or supreme governor, whore- 
sided at llaveuna, appointing the dykes or chief magistrates of the other cities, and re- 
moving them at pleasure. Even Rome itself Was governed by a duke, the very name of 
tlie senate and. consuls being' abolished./ ^ y .- . i'\ . 


Albomus was one of the greatest prmcesot his time, and no. less skilled in the science 
of reigning than in the art of war ; bjpt he* was slain by the treachery of his wife Rosa- 
mond, before he had leisure to perfect the government of his kingdom. Clopfcis, his 
successor, was an able but barbarous prince, liis 'cruelties gave the Lombards such 
an aversion against regal power, that they resolved, after his death, to change the form 
of government: accordingly, for the. space of 12 years, they, chose no other king, but 
lived subject to their claicesf; These dukes f had hitherto acknowledged the royal autho- 
rity; but when the kingly power Was abolished, each duke became sovereign of his own 
city and its district. 


The Lombards, during that interregnum, extended their conquests Ja Italy. Rut 
being threatened by foreign enemies, tli$y saw a necessity of a closer union ;j of restoring 
their autient form of government and committing the tnabageimeRt nf -the war to a 
single. ■ person.. .■ , .j .- 

For this purppsWf heads Of the nation assembled, and with caie voice called Authai- 
ns, tlie sen of Clopidi to the throne, Autharis perfected that form of government whicb 
had been established by Alboinus, Sensible tlAt foe dukes, who bad ruled th^W amoral 
districts, like independent princes, ^for^ so many ycars, wouid not willingly part with their 
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authority, he allowed them to continue in their governments, but reserved to himself toe 
supreme jurisdiction, ho made them contribute a pmt of their revenues toward the sup- 
port ot his royal dignity, and take an ‘oath that they would assist him to the utmost of 
their power iu finjc of war. A iter settling the government of his kingdom, 1 he enacted 
several salutary laws for its tranquillity and good order. He was the first of the Lom- 
bard kings who embraced Christianity,’ and many of Ins subjects followed his example ; 
but being ot tee Arian persuasion, like most of the northern conquerors, many disputes 
were, by that means, occasioned between the Arian and Catholic bishops ; for the Ro- 
mans, or oath’# Italians, were then as staunch Catholics as at this day. 

Liberty of conscience, however, was * allowed uitfderi the Lombard kings; and R»tha- 
ris, who surpassed all Ids predecessors in 'Wisdom tftici ; vaIoijr, was so moderate in his 
principles, and so indulgent to hU people, that, duripg hb reign, ; rhost cities of Italy had 
two bishops, one Catholic and one Arian. He was the first prince who gave written 
laws to the Lombards, For that purpose he summoned at Pavia a genet al diet of the 
nobles, and such regulations as they approved, he ordered to he digested into «* cosh. , 
and observed over all his dominions. His military talents were hot inferior to it is civil.. 
He very much extended the limits of im kingdom, and gained so many advantage? out 
the. imperial forces, that no future hostilities passed between the exarchs and the kings 
of the Lombards, till the reign of Luitprand. 

Luitprand gave strong proofs of his wisdomand valour from the moment he ascended 
the throne, but lub great qnalities; were in some measure shaded by his boundless ambi- 
tion." He took Ravemia frorh the emperor by storm, A. IX 728, and seemed in a fair 
way to become master of all Italy. But that conquest neither he nor any of im suc- 
cessors was ever able to complete ; and the attempt proved fatal to the kingdom of the 
Lombards.. ’V’-.;./ "\v ■' 


Though Rome was now governed by a duke, Who depended on the exarch of Ravenna, 
the pope or bishop bad the chief authority in that city. He was yet RW conspicuous hv 
his power than the respect which religion inspired for Ins see, and the confidence which 
was placed in his character. St. Gregory, who died in 609-, had- negotiated with princes 
upon several matters of state, and his successors divided their attention between clerical 
ana •political- objects. To free themselves from the "dominion" of the Greek emperors 
witliout falling a prey to the king of Italy, was the great object of these ambitious pre- 
lates. In order to accomplish thb important purpose the^ employed successfully both 
religion and intrigue j arid at last established a and' ' temporal monarchy, which 
©fail human institutions perhaps most merits the attention of man, whether we consider 
.its nature, its progress, or its prodigious consequences. 

Gregory II. had offended the emperor Ijco by opposing his edict against the worship 
of but he was more afraid of the growing power of the Lombards than of the 

emperorV tlireate ; he therefore resolved to put a stop, if possible to the conquest of 
Luitprand* Tihe.only prince iu Italy to whom he could have recourse was Ursus, duke 
of Veuice, the Venetians making already no contemptible figure, Not less alarmed 
1 I’ Gregory at the progress ot so powerful a neighbour, Uuua, and the Veuetl»u» 
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promised to assist . the exarch. (^l,o lnui fled to iljctn for. protection) with t! 

.strength bf the republic. They accordingly fitted out a considerable de-.f, «!,:;» {;■;» 
exarch condiiretcd an army by land,' and retook Ravenna before Luifprand could mutch *,-> 



merely by his own interest in. thef measures he had taken relative to that event, was only 
more provoked at bis obstinacy, 'mid resolved .that the edict should be obeyed, even in 
Rome itself. For this purpose>.b^T<»pl.led ^choiasticu s, exarch crTTUyennaj and sent 
in ins stead Paul, a patrician, T'p/a^i r f«m to.'ljftt the pope tfasassinated, or to seue 

him ami scud him in chains; lb' ^Cop^p^hopie:.' Rut Gregory, 'far from. being iutimidaied 
by the emperors threats, Ttrireftairch lor attempting to, put the 

imperial edict in ,.C0- : -'c®nt|nue itedfast to the 

Catholic faith. . , i-ai tprjjwid* tiiou^fct h i ilc^ijied itgain® t : G re^or>*, assjs ted him' iu his 
distress ; and the poj?uiacCrbse at ;*^d e3eiarch, making prodi* 



instigation of Gregory, withdrew tbellf aliegiapcbt Jromthb Greek cmjicrof, Hence the 

V(.;e of tiie |>Api^’ai tempt|imi_.pbweiv-- V'. : N- Ad-.-'- : ' 

Informed' bf .tbiii yreyolty and. not doubtifig w^'^/l^iaithprieif it, Leo ordered a 
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empire.. Spai»\was.ftt‘.ti&at ; time' ; oyeHmp ^:^ : 'Havacd.fts-';'' itoc- ; 3$eb<jh seemed, there- 
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tiituc th* e: nnl abolished. bv that menus the very shadow of Mention to the empc- 
r h r 4)0,11 * ll ^r Leo, died Charles Marti 1, nod oho (rrtgo-y Ilf. who was succeeded 
hy Ztcluiy, an acme and enterprising p.rdn.\ Ih/obtaincd fiom Lmlprand the ie w t »- 
lahou ct lour cities, winch lud been formerly surrendered into his hands and pres ailed 
on successor K&chts to lay aside Ins mt, uJcJ hostility against Rome. 

_ ^ hdc things were ’n this situation m Italy. lVpm. sou of Cb.arfes Martel, governed 
funce in the character of Mayor, under Chille'ic ill. and acquainted, no doubt, with 
tue sentiments of ins holiness, proposed to Zachary a Case of conscience, w hi«*h bid not 
b uci to been submitted to the bishop of Home. Ho desired to Know whether a pi mu* 
incapable of governing, ora minister invested with royal authority, and who sp,> ( ,o'k i 
it with dignity, ought to have the title of king. Zachary decided In favour of the rum* 
tu ; and the Trench clergy supported the pretensions of Pepin, because he hid lotmul 
tne lands of wbiph Charles Martel had robbed them. The nobles icspectr* I him h in-, 
l.e was poweifut and brajr$ ; and the people desphed die sluggard kings whom tl>*, 
scarcely knew byname. The judgment of the pope therefore * silenced every snap! 
Childenc was deposed ; or more properly uegraded, for he could never he suid to i< ign 
Ho was shut up iu a monastery. Pepm was raised to the throne ; and St. B< ntface, 
bishop ot Mentz, the famous apostle of the German,’, anointed him solemnly at 
Poissons 


As Pepin and the popes were united by interest, they maintained an inviolable friend- 
ship during the whole ot Ins reign, Astolphus, the 3uccefsoc’i>f Uachis, was desirous to 
equal the character of Luitprand ; he therefore seized Havcnmi, and would also luvr 
nude himself master of (tome, had he not been prevented by the interference of the king 
of 1 ranee, who besieged Pavia, and obliged him to sign a disadvantageous lied tv. \fter 
this Pcpiu is said to have renounced to the see of Rome the exarchate ot Have mu, Ru 
niagua, and the marc of Ancona. 

Astulphus, soon after ratifying his treaty with Prance, was killed by accident, when 
he was preparing to recover bis conquests. Pepin continued to extend his sway and 
his renown till the year 768 ; when, after having imposed tribute oh the Sqxous and 
bdayonians, having made the duke of Bavaria take an oath* of fidelity, and ie-umt» d 
Aquitaine to his crown, equally respected at home and abroad, he died*, in the 54th year 
of his age and tire 17 th of his reign. Hanover a fleeted absolute,, power, but rcfenc<l 
alt matters of importance to the national assemblies, of which he was the oracle. By 
^the consent of the nobles be divided his kingdom between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman. * * - t 

Charles and Carloman, the two sons of Pepin , and his successors in the French mo- 
narchy, were men of very different disposition's. Charles was open and generous, 
Carloaujto dprk and suspicious : it w<m therefore happy for mankind that Carloman died 
soon aft^^is father, as perpetual /wars must have been the consequence of the opposite 
tempera and interfering interest of the brothers. Now alone at Uie head of a powerful 
^rn^dom, Charles' great and ambitious genius soon gave birth to projects which will 
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raider his name immortal. A prosperous reign of 4(5 yea:.., 
enterprises, political institutions, arid literary foundations, offers to ouT 
mid it of barbarism, a spectacle worthy of more polished ages. iiS 

t 'liaries and ,Ca( Ionian had married two daughters of Desiderius, kiug of the Lom- 
bards. Carloman left two sons by his wife Berta ; but Charles had divorced Ids cm.- 
sort, ; ,fttjdek pretence that she was incapable' of bearing children, and married Ildegarda, 
a pripe^f of. Suabia. Berta, the widow of Carloman, 'not thinking herself and her 
children safe in France after the death of her husband, fled to her father in Italy, and 
put herself and .her two sons under bis protection;. Desiderlus received them' with ioy. 
Highly incensed against Cartes ^djyorcing his other daughter; he hoped by means 
of these refugees,. to raisejpch tjiM.tjrhanc.es in France as might both gratify his revenge 
and prevent the French monarch U^qi r . intermeddling nr gie affairs of Italy. In this 
hope he was rncouragcd>^^ l. : ' to whim, he proposed the 

crowning and a 'jfel , sufficiently dis- 
pose d to oblige him,,, reused to comply^ftft the Vequest^ sensible that in so doing he 
mtiat incur the, displeasure ?of Charles, the naturalaPyofthechurcdi, and the only prince 
capable of protecting hipf aganst Ids ambftioW ' $t a refusal, J)esi- 
dcrius ravaged the papal territories $atKey the Patrimony of St. Peter, 

and threatened. to lay siege to ^omotitseif. In order to avert, the pressing danger, 
Adrian resolved to have recourse tp Fran% in imitatioh of his predecessors. Charh-s 
immediately collected a lorgft. to .;’;hol as the Lombard* 

made a gallant; defence, he changed the siege iiyto a blockade, and marched with part of 
his troops to fo.Yeg.^rdtuu ‘ Yetona^ffi. taken, widow, and her 

two sons sent into FYauce, after whipb tb?y > ; bre dp heard 6f. 

The siege of Pavia w$»« jrenj^i^;, apd pudfei^dl ft vigour* ; festival of 

Faster approaching,' left the conduct 

of the siege -puce more The . pppe,.Fee^|vett.^ irfiverer. in the 

most pompous manner, ■ the r walking before him with their baa- 
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After Charles hadsatisfied which his father 

Pepin 'had. made to ^ SF; Ba^ry he^ returned to thecamp beforePavia.The Lombards still 
continued to dieftm j-'jlhat; ~ jb*.- jifffe tri* .'..little, if at all 
■advanced}; but a *!Desideriu» 

was obliged^ at. las t.dto. at^^e^a^jpX, and chil- 
dren to Charles(g,.who aseof ; wh^ire.; tii«y : ‘ ‘ ■ * * • 

or languished, pui theft 

Thus ended the kingdom of theFotnbardsm Italy, 

They are represented by the mon^»h h if.oiiasjj;as> people, because 

they opposed the, iirobitious .hut.-^^i&y^SSesome laws which; 

they left blbind them, and which deyouring titne h as sl^^j^bed, a^e* cvnviucing.““' f ' 
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; .» * •- Mate of Laly at the time it nan tillered by Charlemawe 

„ ; i •■ v ktc proper, on;] a;s<> ol the government juried nerd them l<y the conqueror. 

Italy was then shared by the Venetians, the Lombards, the popes, and the emperors of 
the Faj»t. The Venetians were become very considerable by their trade to tin: l.cvanf, 
and bore no small sway in the affairs of Italy; though it does not appear that they h,ul 
yet any town on the terra firma, or continent. The pope, by the generosity of Pepin 
and his sen Charles, was now toaster of the exarchate and Pentapolis. The dukedom of 
Naples and some cities in the two Calabrias were stiff held by the emperors of the Fast. 
All the other provinces of Italy belonged to the Lombards ; namely the dukedoms of 
Friuli. Spolt-to, and Iter.evento, together with the provinces of I.iguria. Vcnctia, Tmcn* 
ny, and the Alpcs Cottiae, which were proper ly called the kingdom of the Lombard?. 
These Charles gained by tight of conquest, anti caused himself, in imitation of them, to 
be crowned king of Italy, With ao iron cronm^htcb is still preserved in the little town 
of Monza..' V: ' ? ‘ 


The ceremony of . coronation being over, tfie conqueror thought it necessary to settle 
the government of hfe new kingdom before fie left Italy ; and after consulting with ti e 
pope, wiio declared him patrician of Lome and protector of the apostolic see, he agreed, 
that the people should be permitted to live under their for tier laws, and that all things 
should remain as established by his predecessors. Accordingly he allowed the dukes of 
Friuli, Spolcto, and Ilenevebtd, the same authority which they had enjoyed unfit*; the 
Lombard kings. He also, permitted the other dukes to hold thoir duktdoms, contenting 
himself with an bath of allpgjance, which he obliged them, and likewise the three »«eat 
d ikes, to take annually. It was conccivcd in these words ; “ I pron.ise, without hand 
" of deceit tu be faithfulto toysovtreign Charlosysod his sons as long as I live ; 

“ l swear by these holy gospels that I will be faithful to him, as a vassal to his lord and 
u sovereign ; netfjtfcf Will L divulge any' thing, wbiclC in virtue of my allegiance, hu sh.df 
“ commit to me.*’ He never transferred a dukedom from onb ftiniiiy to another, uuh ti 
when the duke broke his oath, of died without male issue. ; This translation from <mc 


to another was called iiivestitdbe ; as was afterwards the case with respect to other vus* 
5.ds and feudatories. 


Charles committed the boondaocs of his new kingdom and the territory of cities to the 
cafe of counts, who were vested with great authority. These btotodaries were enlk.l 
Karehie or Marches, and those whq had the care of them wereatyliid counts of tlse Mir- 
cheij, or kMarquis^es ; whence the title marquis had fts i^c. Hb a!s^ soot ortrasimnilly 
toissi, or commissaries, wIm? were vested wiili- ^^er?pbwcf», _ and examined iuto tbo 
conduct of the, counts, wbdie province it was to adiriinister jujtice over all the dominions 
of Cbarkmagnc. That Italy retain at least some shadow of liberty, he convened, 

as oftoa',as he returned tbifber, a'|«Wfer^V ; .iw'iieftibiy : of j»ff the bishops, abbots, and barons 
of theit^^om,- in order to settle aftttiri ^ national imp«..rtance, The l^imbar'ilrkad 
but 0:10 state, coiUi'jotod bf the barons and judges ; but in the 

time of : hebce'was «iided''hf<bacissin.. 
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Italy, after the manner of France, the order of ecclesiastics to that of the barons or 
nobles. 


Almost every year of Charles’ reign was signalized by some military t xpe jitton, 
though very .different from those of otir times.. War was then carried on without any 
settled, plan cd’ bperations. The troops were neither regularly disciplined nor paid. 
Every; hobleman ied forth his vassal*, who were only obliged to serve for a certain time ; 
so that thicrc was a kind of necessity' of concluding the war with the campaign. The 
army was dissolved on the approach of winter, arid assembled next season if necesswy. 
Hence we are enabled ... to account for a circumstance which would otherwise appear 
inexplicable in the reign of dm greaf prince. Besides the l/»rpbards and Saxons whom 
he coiioih rfitl, Ohtiflcs \a^kinqiaiariE>e<jr' _^iaf."jtfe > ycral . enj^gements the Abares, or Huns, plun- 
dered their capital, lUab on R»e . .'thumb*. lie likewise made 

an expedition into to the banka of the Ebro. 


A bdu j mbman, the kfbprifb 


. ..4V, 

M 


lie have already mentioned, still reigned with 


lustre at Cordova,,.. A qf that city, 600 feet m length 


and C50 in bicathh. eupported by «j0§£ 
continues to>'#nA$fes!t the- 



jasper, and black marble, 
monarch- No Other people but the Arabs 
could then eitb^ry4»^'?.0 . The little Christian king 
ot the Asturias^ Jiad ^mdently saed for pcace fiom Abdurrahmen ; but the Moorish 
govcrnora.,(^S^)j^a\lM^i. implored the assistance of Charle- 

rnagus, "oi^tr f^g:. -jbpf Wl^js^ls, ■ ■ i ^ -iii.;. tb^lr- sovereign.^ Witling to extend b is empire 
on that side^'C&flifli'/C'^OSlod. ' with .all expedition ; took Pampeluna aud 


Saragossa, and 


mg the mountaiii| hia rearer 
I Jure fell the famous ^ 


ished the Moorish govetubrs under his protection. In re-pass- 



the duke of Gascony at Roncevaus. 
ao iwach celebrated in Romance, and represented as 


nephew ta Chatici«HgUtt| Ujcwglrbiitery otdy tclls us that he commanded on the h 
tiers of " ' "' ' ■•■■- 


But Charles, 

‘peace, the happiuess 
manners, 

lutuomd awe 
he proposed such 
l*b*rly 

French nobles, ypho^bAjl/ 
share • tine 


- ■’ m * ' h»-r'.frpm.nt^«ctir»g the arts of 


W*, - 


.mjE- ; ;t^;;<t»tt*«aMon of hut own mind. Government, 
iiliHtlIjMf ’ w . He frequently convened the. 

aoCstitfe. tbcae assemblies 

edd-itbowFed the sa-.uv 
deprive the 

^ _ :.«B«MWftrcIsy, t~ 

most 1 dist&;-.{ 

cornej of tiis cmpirc, aad to all in gencr.d - 

rcvcrenc« ; old:.e||^mm»,. and. tliose^^ttttksiA' under -'lived from 

youth,. hc..p|^(^d,Bic. ioHal>it«t^of; ; ;nli 'tfeipodhtrics to retain thcir ; -7 

/,«.» micb. jhg j^jifd nec«^jty, tlte. good of the pm^i 

of Uifi Mtnmon jj^!tijwip,v and ever) where . 8lu#td > 


OWn law 5,; 
rounity 


5* 


-Their case aha |jW|«dWaw»>^ mind* wmch can nr v-;r he sufficient j 

' ftdpmtd, ,»v»s ! more meritcrious in thoie times as the eommo 

■ vjitiL,. . - * g;^. 1 
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r lit v wetc then in a state of almost universal oppression, ami scareelv thought entitled 


f j tin; common sympathies of humanity. Tho same love 
ana form public roads; to build bridges where necessary 


of mankind led him to repair 
; to make rivers imigM-k* tor 


the purposes of commerce ; and to project that grand canal, which would have opened a 
communication between the German ocean and the Black sea, by uniting the Danube and 
the Rhine. This illustrious project failed in the execution, for want of those machines 
which art has since constructed. But the greatness of the conception, and the .honour 


of having attempted It were beyond the .power of contingencies ; and posterity has dnu- 
justice to me memory of other pubiie spirited plans; an one of those few conqueror;, u 
did not merely desolate the earth ; as a hero truly worthy of the name, who sought to 


unite Uis own glory with the welfare of his species. ; 

This great prince was no less eimablb jn |>nrafe life than illustrious in his public cha- 
racter, lie was an aftectiooate fathef. a food hnsbartd, and a generous friend. Ihs 
house was a model of economy, and his person bf stmplidty and true grandeur. 14 lor 
u shame r said he to some of his nobles, Who were finer dressed than occasion required ; 

•' learn to dress like ^ the world jiidge your fatik by your merit, not your 

“ habit. Leave silks ami finery tea women ; or*siivf them for- those days of pomp ami 
** ceremony when robes aW'wfqrn for she w ifot iftr' art.* Q« some occasions lie himsch 
appeared iu imperial magnificence, and freely > '!i)did|[dd'.4q. every lufcury. but in general 
his dress was plain and bis table frugal. He had bfl set hour* for study, which he fei- 
dom omitted either in the camp or the court, and, notwithstanding his continual wars and 
unrcmtUed attentionto the affa>i* of a gr^ leisure to collect the old 

French poems and jiistoric&lhaHads, with a view to dluStrate the monarchy. The loss 
ot this collection is much to bb • '.;.ato4 . • if every one 

had been as well acquainted with it# importance as- C1b«flth£' ,: * f ’li^t/he was the pheenix of 
his age, and though not altogether free from its led comprehensive 

mind, which examined ynfery'’.,-tbiajfc? and yet found time have doue 

honour to the roost enfightefiicd periewi He was fond of the company W, learned men, 
and assembled them about him from ail parts of Europe, tbrmMig m hfs palace a kind ot 
academy, of which he h’unself conde^cended to becortte • / 'J^r i: tdsd established 

schools in the cathedral* anti principal abbies, fortcachjng Writing, f rtthtoetre, grammar, 
and church music ; certainly no ekvitt^d sciences were-yolgcoib^^ time when 

manv dignified ecclesiastic* could hot subscribe ■' ftife "council* • in which 

they sat as members ; aliii.-lr'heii.it' ira* a- be able to 

read the ' Gospels 'and undimtnd tbi» f-’ " ■ 

' Alenin, ; our learned countrytoa®, %0i} ,peflpi»padidW ■ «W f: 'phfttcolar ' favontite of 
Charlemagne; instructed bftu and.Wa*- it the head of iiis Ihjyai Acade- 
my. : A:?circitm*tance so much this island should be omitted by uo 

British '■■•-■.Three rich abb^'\wbirb;:th*'.-- reward of the leartdfl to ^ talehis of 
Alcuin. v ;’ Tlk; : beb«T9lent«''bfts. bf^^tohii'gbt to border on profusion ; butJRthat age of 
darkness entbusiatic ' : ^ial for letters was *• virtue, no ettootth^stobhl coul^ 

tc. too great for thf illunjinatori of the human mind. 
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Ir» the year 800 Charlemagne was invited to Rome, to examine the c;-i i ;ct * .{ 'roe. 
Jx? : >, who had been accused by his enemies. On ins arrival there he ?:>< n‘. s,ir. . -.** i( '< 
[■livate conferences with the pope ; after which be convok< ■.! the bishop* an t :,tlizs 
examine tlfo accusation brought ; against the pontiff. u The apostolic s a- 'ev-'/r,! 
the bishops, " eaotiot be judged by mail C Leo, however, rpola to the a cce . 
ire i-aid thc king came to know the Muse ; and no proof appealing against him, i.< 
purged himself by path. 

'Hie trial of a pope was doubtless.™ uncommon scene, but one soon followed vet 
n,n, c extraordinary. # One Cbristuias-tlavv as the king assisted nt mass in St. Peter’s 
church, in tbe midst o^ th^ cCcI^c^i ceremonies, and, while be was on his knee* 
h- lore the altar, the ; W, got an imperial crown upon hit 

head. As soon as the and ■ victory to Charles 

t^R- ^ |^^grea>:'"and ’ ptoo» emperor of 

throne, which In> was seated, paid 

hiai those dWii to the Roman 


palace. 

One 


^.v: * r ••• <t \ •. . . • . 

••" *‘ { : v V r “ * ■' •' • ■ ••; '■ : 

r™ «***? 


in modern 

This custom"’ before 


•*1^4!^^ atoong different princes. 

^ by "a, testamentary 


i uis cusiom was- It by -a testamentar 
f Vi ' i0n *fj!\ .;, The par 

is it e CCS SSU*^ - r^idrK*#** V*t>r* A«nanMI §A T*«nsn . 


, ■ * 

... —j» - ^Wsrfiwscai-: . asr^g^bibci . fes Pepin; a. 

donation was tide *>F king of Ita^ frdi proved the 

ruin of tli*r • '.i|reJ0| . to the ampfce. '' 

In the -t new enemy. and the nest lornu* 

I... -r- 5 L- *• . V. .r '• .. .... 


dable ho *mi eyejfc 
taut* of thcWot 


* by e new enemy.audtbe nest formi- 
fSb .'tfe Flinch eali toem, or the fohahN 
ijbed Jphg bantmHl the coasts of his 

v V »'.■ r ‘ mi-. ii-M *■ 


extensive * : ;<aa«l’ notwithstanding the sk 

measure* AfChatf^ "-'‘a^icl .took • #t#y’'ether 'pnteautiun 

' against ' their ' t formal 

descent . in • .Fritislaw^ them. 

Cbarit» a^ibifi M tyfr* Was preparin; 

for a decisive . batdi^'v; irhich ■ Aato '^Cn|^nB of the Franks* 

as Godfrey to -^^'V.’«i|ihgweartoi^^ in • valott^iei.l^tary ■ skill, and had i 

oumernui bo pp ^jairicss adh^^.|iii^^ ^e issue of this Uu!e. 

was. pr c stcatb "ptSiiCe, wh<t -> ISi:*»sft*»»natcd by oneofbV 


numerous bajfcefc'feirlcaa t 
was. prcvcnflR^^’deatl 
followers. I!ls"<Sct arm 
eluded with his »00, 


re-embark^h aoiw peace was aR« wards co«r 
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CHAPTER V. 

f;i A\cr, Sl‘.'= f s', I fALV, SlVlTZfcBI.AM*, AX D T UK Nl.THPDI.AXPS 7’V;=?/ 

iL,'Jh tf i'fuirtO'tupH 1 to the accv&si on <4 Charles Cl If. zt tun (ae j>! n - 
/ mjiuhraiy v-ny formal for the pm tax niton of l he balance ojptutr. 

r p!Ii; iUitnry of Europe, for several ages after the death of Cknirmagne. « !i'i!e 
■ more tfc.oi a catalogue of crimes, and a register of lire deWing f-fftets of hnmam-e 
eo i «»ipi*i>t;tion. 1 Its empire soon experienced thy (me of Alexander's. It i*.nd ovoh’y 
»‘.t lined its height ; am! ye*, w Idle animated by the superset gemu* oi 0»»\t-s. s: i>os- 
sewd a surprising degree of strength art cl harmony ; but these not being tuturai to u.o 
fcn ivil svstem, the discordant elements began to separate, under his soa Le>\ij> me i);-* 
bmmaive, so called,' on account of the gentleness of hi* manners, and that vas-t bod/, 
no l.ingcr informed by the same spirit, was in a short time entirely dismembered. 

Ee»is, soon after his accession to the throne, associated hi* eldest son Lothario it.. 
him m the empire.; he created Pepin king of Aquitaine, Lewis king of liavaria. . . « 
-..Iter the ceremony ol‘ coronation was over, he sent them to the government ei k ... 
it -pectivc kingdoms. 

ikrnard, king of Jfalv, the grandson of .Chai!cmt»gno, wa? offended at that dibs'-. ; . 
Hu thought hist right to the empire superior to lj»thauVs, as his father, Pepin, was t; c 
t i hi brother of Lewd*. The archbishops of Milan and t'remerea flattered him m Or- 
; ••ctcnsions ; he i e volt cd, /and levied vr&t against bis nude, in contempt of the im/tu...! 

' .hiority, to which his drown was subject. Lewis acted'' on this occasion w.ih mo 
’ .-•our than either his friends or his enemies exacted • he itnmcihauly raised a pone, - .! 

. i my, and was preparing to cross the Alps, when . BevnWd was abandoned by i:<i t'O ; s 
That unfortunate prince 'was' made prisoner, aud condemned to lose bis head ; but : s 
unde, by a singular kind of lenity, mitigated the, sentence to the loss cl kb eye*. H : 
died three clays after the punishment was inflicted : and Lewis, to prevent future ftvah ■. ?, 
mulcted three natural sons of Charlcmague to be shaved, and shut up in a convent- 
In consequence of thcso rfgours the emperor was seized with a keen .remorse, acv- 
himself of the murder ofhisiKphcu, and of tyrannic cruelty to his brothers inhum. 
secluded from • the world.! hfTo'wus encouraged by the monks in this vndunehois : 
mour ; which at last grew to such height, that he impeached himself to an asseu.ly ■ 
t;.e states, and begged the bishops to enjoin him ' public penance. Th» rtercy, m>-\ sen* 
s;*»U» of Lewis' weakness, set no bounds to their usurpations. The popes thought mey 
m;. -Jit do any thing tinder so pious a prince: they did not wait for the emperors eoi.> 
(intuition of their .election, but immediately assumed the tiara, '"and were guilty of every! 
other in egularityb The bishops exalted themselves nbovC the throne, and the wte'de 
fratvinitv of the ehnrcii. claimed an exemption from alt civil iorhdicti^n. Evcn ti.at 
Voe. 11, f V' ... . tJJ 
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6( : of men ui.o prcL'u J io rcmunce 
mcnt of it. 


the world, 


t!iC m:»nk% seemed 


to a*=j *rc at the guvern- 


Ltwis, by the advice of his ministers, married a second wife, Judith, descended from 
cue of the noblest families in Bavaria, and had by" her Charles the Bald. A new division 
of the empire, by which a part of Lothario’s dominions were assigned to Charles, occa- 
sioned the rebellion of Lewis' three sons by 'the funner, marriage, The whole empire 
was now involved in the most dreadful calamities, and its sovereign obliged to renounce 
the crown, and assume the h^bitof a penitent. He however regained his dignity, which 
be possessed till his death, which tock place in the year 840. 

As bad sons are seldom good brothers, the children of Lewis Pebonoaire were seen 
armed against each other.. The civil commotions which mow took place increased the 
power of the nobility, and diminished that of -the .'sovereign's. Charles the Bald, the ui- 
surviving son ofLewitr, died in 877, In the 51th year of his age. The Normans, * .,•> 
inhabited Denmark, 1 Sweden, and Norway; became, about this time, very formidable to 
Europe. Under Letvis Dehonnaire they threw git Trance into alarm ; and under 
Charles the Bald theycommrtted dreadful devastation 5 ' Their fleets were composed of 
light barques, which braVed' the storms of the ocqa i, and penetrated every creek and 
river*; so that they loaded sometimes on the coast, and sometimes in the interim paiti 
of the kingdom. Ae fbc government took no effectual measures for repelling them, the 
unprotected people ;ktfeir; nothing but fear. . ;Firb and; sword ou all hands marked tue 
route of the ravagers. Wkftl theS booty oflf.^dineo. to whom they were 

much addicted .* and their bey& to recruit their predatory bands. 3*hey were no sooner 
gone than they again returned, ; *Hbey f>iiia^ed| jlloueil lwice ; tbey. surprised and burnt 
Paris ; they laid wastc Aquitaine &nd other proyinces, and reduced the French monan-h 
to the greatest distress. V lV y- 

Shut up at St Pennis, while his capital was in flames, Charles tire Bald was h ss 
anxious about saying h‘ 8 people than the reliques. Instead of encountering the ennt.y, 
he bought a peace ; .“Or; in y>tlier jvords, be furnished the Nqrmans with the means, while 
he inspired them v?ith die motive of a new war. They ; returned accordingly ; and 
Ctiarles, to complete hts disgrace, published, when going to esaiittbe pope, in the Inst 
year of jiis reign, acapitt/lar to regulate the con tr ibutions to be paid to the Normans. 

His son l^^ adefectin his speech.the Stammerer, was of a quite 

tlifl'erent diipbsiUdii i but hif feeble administration was ill calculated to retrieve matters 
i n their present situation. He died on tbe 3<^h ef Aprn, 879^ while cm a march to sup- 
orese'-' sOpie iru irrectioss in Burgundy. his tjbeen Adelaide pregnant : who, 

iaM after his deMMih- named Charles. After his death 
J^|f|^^|.1pimve|Dtmt i iisetion was formed For setting aside the 

the German princes, sons of Irenes, the 
brotb|f|^£^arlip>'the Bafd. ' hopever, proved abortive ; add the two sons 

of the ;ld^itij®|i&u».and Cartpwh were erdivned kings of France. Another 1 ii>?dom 
was at hy an assiflnbly Of the states, namely the kingdom of I’r jv t nev, 
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which ro:isi-V\I of tho rosnbiis now «_•.»!!<. d Evonnois, Savov, ])!U>. ; ai C-ju.te 
»n 1 p;irt 'I tin* «l i'*iiY °f I* y ; mit ! L:ii;j kingdom was ^!v":j to d<ke brother 

ind.r.v to Charles flic Bald. In J>Si both kings, of France ; I.oui?. as was \o- p? t-t-jr}, 
by poison ; anil Carloman of a wound ljc received accidentally while bur, tin:: h is 

produced a second inkrif.gnum, which ended with the calling in of Cuarlcs the 
emperor of Germany. His reign wes more unfortunate than that of aoy of his prc r U 
colors. 'J'lic Normans, to whom he hnd given leave to settle in 1'rie.dand, sailed up the* 
S-ne with a fleet of 700 ships, and jaitf siege to Paris. Charles, unable to foi^e them to 
abandon their undertaking, prevailed on them to depart by a large sum of money. 1\? 
as the king couhl not advance the money at once, he allowed them to remain m t!.c 
neighbourhood of Paris (luring the winter; and they, ‘in return, plundered the country : 
ti ms amassing vast wealth, besides the sum which Charles had promised- After tills 
ignominious transaction, Charles returned to Germany in a very declining state of heaU.i, 
both a* to body and mind. Here he quarrelled with Im empress ; and being abandon?. i 
by all his friends he was deposed, end reduced to much distress that he wot ml not even 
have had bread to eat, had not ho been supplied by the, archbishop of Meat-*, out cf i 
principle of charity, 

i >u the deposition of Charles the Gross, Ernies, count of Paris, was chosen king by 
r-.f nobility, during the. minoiUy of ‘Charles, the son of Adelaide, afterwards nam-d 
< warles the Simple,:, ; He defeated the Tynrmans, aud repressed the power of tiie nob; - 
i' . on which accoun,t n faction was formed in favour of Charles, who was sent for w;»ii 
his mother from England. Endes did not enter into a civil war; but peaceably resigned 
the greatest part of the kingdom to him, and consented to do homage for the rt*t. He 
cn-d soon after this agreement, in the jdair 8y&. 

During the reign of Charles the Simple the French government declined. By t.i« 
introductions of ficf4, thweiiojblcnun "ho had got into the possession of governments, 
having these confirmed to them aud their heirs foe Over, became, in a manner, inde- 
pendent sovereigns ,\ add as these great lords had others under them, and even these 
again had their vassals, instead of the equal and easy government which prevailed before, 
a vast number of insupportable ljule tyranpieswwe erected. The Normans too ravaged 
the country in the mosttcrrihle manner, end desolated some of the finest provinces in 
France. At IasC^C^a^ > ^^.' > t ^.liotfo;!’ tfe Mli»g r ©f , cafiiaht of these barbarians, the 
dueby of Ncustria, Clp-istian.changed his ownoame to Kobe;:, 

and that of lira principalilyta . Nor mainly. P^; ' Y • ' • 

Kollo wu wor thy of hia giod fortuney he sunk the soldier ip t&e eeveroign, and 
piovcd himself no k*s sJfilleii in tho artt of peace than fh^ Of Neustna, which 

imireforth topk ihe namo of Normapdy. in 'honour of tie idlt^^iiits,' soon became 
bappy ond-;fifiiurU|}ii^/uiide(; .-;l»a Seoil^e^that the ^|NW»er ' of a prince is always in 

pioportion to tbe oumber of kiasol^ts, he invited the ■.■belter sort of X ormans from all 
p.u u, to come ’apdv Wtta in his ddjnintons. |fe encouraged Agriculture and iudustcy^ta 
was paiticolaHy ip^tti>lshif»|| r: diH^| v ' vow&y, and species of violence ;.%n4 
rigid!) exact in the admiuistration of justice, which be saw was the great basts of policy. 
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lu^ti' C with (hr- benefits doiived from it , s.j t int f'*o duchy id Normandy 'uj, a . • ' 
time, not only populous and cultivated, t ot the Nmnu-.'S win- 1 yuku in their mr.; » , 
and obedient to" their laws. A band of pirate* became good «.‘>?cns, and thvii itadrt 
the ahlot pui .ee and the wisest legislator oi the ago in which he lived. 

Duriu.; the remainder of the reign of diaries the Simple, and the cutnc i signs of 
Louis IV. surnained the St ran gee, Loth,; ire, and I/>ms V’, the power of the Cm levin ’ ti 
race continually declined; till at last they were supplanted by Hugo Cap-: oho, . »1 
been e venial Juke of France by Lothaire ; this revolution happened in the yo.n y*?, ;» t . ■ I 
was Iro ight about much in the same manner as the form r one had been h\ IVp-a. li 
proved an active and prudent monarch, and possessed such other rpahlv s were ru; . - 
site for keeping his tumultuous subjects in awe. - He died on the 24th of October, p;»?, 
leaving his dominions in perfect quiet to his .son Robert. 

The new king inherited the good qualities of bis father. In his reign the kingdom was 

enlarged by the death of Henry, duke of Burgundy, the king’s unde, to whom he f 11 

heir. This new accession of territory however was not obtained without a war of 

lal years continuance, on account of some pretender* to the sovereignty of that d.:> ;> , 

and !uui it not been for the assistance of the duke of Norma ndv, it is doubtful wh a • r 

v 

the king would have succeeded. . *ls Robert was of opinion that peace and tiiuupu'.Yy 
were preferable to wide extended dominions with a precarious tenure, he refuse. 'I.w 
k’ugdom of Italy and the imperial crowu of Germany, both which were offered h;,n. 
lie died on the 20lh of July, 1 030 ; having reigned 33 years and lived t>0. 

Robert was succeeded by his eldest son Henry I. who, in the beginning of his r< , .i. 
met with great opposition from his mother. She had always hated hiui and prof i - 1 
his younger brother Hubert, in whose favour *hc now raised an insurrection. Ry i < 
assistance of Robert, duke of Normandy, however, Henry overcame all his entmit'*, ;; 1 
established hiira^df fmrtly on the throne. In return for this he supported William, Rom . ‘ s 
natural sen, and* afterwards king of England, in the possession of the duchy ot No: m u; 
dy. Afterwards, however, growing jealous of his power, he not only supported the p.e* 
tenders to the duchy of Normandy, secretly; but invaded that country burnt li in t..« . 
favour. This enterprize proved unsuccessful, and Henry was obliged to m h pc,,, • 
but no sincere reconciliation ever followed ; for the king' retained a deep scum* « ; r.t dis- 
grace he had met with, and the duke never forgave him for invading bis dominion-. The 
treaty between them, therefore was quickly broken, and Henry once more invaded Nor- 
mandy wills two armies, one accompanied by himself, and |hc Other by his brother. 1 t.o 
first washarrased by continual skirmishes, and the lust totally dcicatul ; after nl. ; . 
Henry jgjk .obliged to agree to such terms as the duke thought proper ; hut the no • 
bctwe«fclipfel sever ceased, and -was, in reality* , the cause oi that implacable uv*.-i 
which, for ii; long : series of years, produced perpetual quarrels between the kta. • -J 
Fraua and those of the Nurmgn race in England. 

T Henry died in 1059 # not without a suspicion of being poisoned ; and was succeeded 
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n °* *' c< !1 fowr, before J Trury receive.], by an expir .*>*?, 3 letter frn;n f 5 : . " : ! p ; 

r him, (hat lor certain important teusons be should be s;lud ii be conlined bis son. 
or even dispatched him altogether, The Mug of England, however, instead of cciuj !• 
big with this infamous request, shewed the letter to Louis, and sent him home witnuii 
i*i»agina!>ie marks of respect. Immediately bn bis return, he demanded justice : but the 
queen procured poison to be ^iyeii idm, which" operated so violently, that his life was 
despaired of! A stranger, iMitvevbr/ undertook the cure, and succeeded ; only a pale- 
ness remained in the prince’s face ever afterwards, though he grew so fat that be was sur- 
named the Gross. V* ; V : - • ; , V'. 

On h* 8 recovery, the prince waji bn the point of reviwiging bis quarrel by force of 


submissions to 


a opting memorable happo^dm ; the qpigri « of king Philip after this reconciliation. 
Me died in theSf Xouis the Gross. 'Hie hot 
'years of bis. feign ' y. lords. in different places of the 
kingdom ; and these :' A iH^rft!, ;..tfe^^Wiibre i^rbbbicsdme. os tlu v were secret! v 


was defeated, -and-’towdS^W 

N orumndy. • • A* 

jealous of each %&&& 


SPjltnu^ to Louis for the duchv of 

were rivals,. H nd exceedingly 
' the son of Robert, duke or 


Normandy, ii^i-due)ix m wTbU . brought on a 

new war; in' whteb 'iLoaiiC joU lj»cd to make 

peace, upon such terms as bit ^'ahtegbpiit thcro^ft ^oper. ; Thef tranquillity, however, 
was but o^. alioi^t^d-urertio^. ^' ^ff v and en- 

deavoured to fofbp «a eppfoderacy against llenry ;, Lut tUe lattcr found means not omy 
to dlsof ?. > ^fert|iry' ,s V> ;T . <»if ; Ocr«n» ny, to 
in vadv' While he prepared to 
attack it on tbetidMfr: ; 8«fr ; Hoisl^ vhiyH^t&J^^ men, both of 

them thought mop<*W dfcMt^Jfpd* ||ilsfr^i£^'t : lo^ ir .biwat marched into 
N ormandyi^n ■ : possession of that d«chy. HHi* ^eat vassals, 
however;’ - th|^g..p- ; ;igiaf . ;th^|ed(;^semhied in. order to 

defend the Mm the 'Itf^6noie''^f not to enlarge 

his power by ..datid^M'^aiMce whidmiose from.^e ktng of England’s possession 
of Normandy, and «rh»fell^iiabey ". ■" fef . iheirlpwn 'safety.. This was fol- 

****'. *8F • pe«i» with ’®jpj5fe' : ^wr'feen the extent of each 

?** ot* 4#pt during the life of Louis, who 

feaviog the kiogdoijptii abn Ix)uis VII. 

: • ^ t^b^Wr^hh any of those qualities which constitute a great 

wwKiaitu^ ^^figH’f he' - su perstijMnStntnon ' to' the age in which he lived, he undertook an 
expedition fitcMji^oly T^tn^^dbi Whence he returned without glory. - When Henry II. 


ascended thtf 


some wars were married on. between him and Louis, 
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vi'j. i:?;!e advantage on u'..:k r iidc : at lust, however, a perfect rccf'V. ■;» tr.ofc j>!-irc 
and i.'tua took a vovage to England, in <>n.hr to * <:t the shrine oi' St. I'hoin ? cf 

On his return In; was »tiuck with an apoplexy , and though m; rwir f ., r 
that time, vet he continue.! ever alter paralytic .on the right side. After hau: • ' .= > 
tjuishod for about a year under this malady, he died, on the 1 6th of Septembe/, ii 
leaving the kingdom to hi** son Philip. ; 

This prince, surmtmed The gift of Gdcl, The Magnanimous, and Too (Vvroeror, 
rufiug his life-time ; and, as if ail these titles had fallen short of his met it, styled An^us- 
t:y- after his death, is reckoned ond of the greatest prince* that ever set on the throne ot 
Trance, or any other, ft doth not, however, appear that these title* were well founded. 
In the beginning of his reign he Was opposed by a strong faction, excited by his mother. 
Them, indeed, he repressed with a, vigour ami spirit which did him honour: but his 
taking papt with the children of Hemryll.of England, in their unnatural contests with 
t'icir father, and his trcachevous combinatToq with John, toseize his brother's kingdom, 
when he was detained .'prisoner by the emperor of Germany, must he indelible "stain* 
in his character, and for evcr .excl'fde himfroflo Uie title of Magnanimous. As to military 
skill and personal valour he was, evidently; inferior to Richard I. of England ; nor can 
fii* recovering of the proviiices held by , d>c English in France, from such a mean and 
dastardly prince ai king John, entitle fhitripwUh "any 'Justice, to the surname of Con- 
queror. . In politic* he. was : '^*e ‘jpOfno,''.; who- made usa ui him t > 

intimidate John ' into Jtobmmgm,? by promising him the kingdom of England which he 
never meant that he should COjoy/;. ' ; £;\ "•• 

Philip died in iSi^anTwaasucceetfcd byhb'touLouwVIIT ^ and he in KCff, h f 
Louis IX. vifterwarda styled St, J/>ui 5 . This pridcewaa certainly possessed oi many 
g>ml qualities* "of Use times. This induced him 
to engage in two.ra^d^g^ trptw^ firstpf these, which - was against the 
Saracens of . ’£|i5r|>t; tfj® kingdom, and these he set himself t > 

reform, with the ui^o»t' ; d*I]ii^ce.^ in > tills he yielded to Henry II r. 
of England the places ; in consideration 

that Henry and && t&M^'.re.QflitttCiS, in the fullest manner, all pit - 
tensions to Ndratiwdy,^ .Wjhiefe the English had formerly 

possessed. ••• 

The reputation barm-.* 

of England, us swell as to make him : : ttti^^.<iFv^iii.:difiercn-cc9 

seif** a ■'?:■. ,* % * -■• -* « % :.i •/-. . i ■; - J . J T « 

fit 1 - 


.wtteg^hr^fjttitly, bis 


which subsisted between 

cision was' not productive of any last the lcinghavtog settled every t mug 

relating to his; 'kingdom, in a 'fof Africa ; 

where he died of.jh* plague, on •tStilth ' oljAidgust, ■>' 

liis successor £hit2p the Hard^^Bwti(pd oilftho wel : ^0ilC;ifc'toidjcla »«h vlgPOT 
procured the friefidslnp of pns-'Ed^iifi. ''byr.'caning • so' of Angaiio^l^- 

laboured to repress the "power' .mf. .{fatOt. m variety of misfortunes, 

expired, in tlja idth ye»r of Ids 


AM 
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coml son, Philip the Fair, was involved in a war with England, by a petty squabble, 
which took place between the Norman and English/ sailors. This war produced no 
great events, before it was terminated by a peace, in which the two kings abandoned their 
allies to the resentment of their ehera|es. After this treaty he in vailed Flanders, but was 
prevented from conquermg that ediiniry by the interposition of Edward III. 

. The other remarkable transifeR^O^«i/^his relgp fwer©. /the expulsion and confiscation 
of the estates of the'. l»jfsesai?»w hi France. 

The confiscations took phee >vfth$ui^uy> Cjfeticit of \ truiV: • ao'd, 50 of them we re 

put to death in 4 nidftt /crciel. ®C his principal. ©Hi- 
cers vtc're burnt by a slow'* fire, in j$|$re$epce ; ,of ;"t| 6 : : ^l^.';ihjijnifecljr. ' -/ ; ‘ THe;. w hqle body of 
these unfortunate kiugfita .$rod abominable sensuali- 

ilnc Tli« nAfli/'iilart WAM& rAwrtuliiT ''fcbJ mr/dftnirlAtf rn K#» sa hu hi-o • criminal v who rr*- 


by the 

extorted from' 

■ ed t ii ei r .'pit i*i tjr" -tH ' , ^ ^ ^ • • Philip consulted his 

avarice rather' of bis mind, 

l - * _ t. ^ _ ... Wig* W ud.il I'JFflL'' V J ‘ * . liu; «SLterfcw La* mm A 'Si* ' 4 K ^ | 0™ 

30th 

Louis the of his 

treasury and discontent ^ ofi/fii^subjLoejtSt. ; Tie Mpbsatb.o/ poisOfl, and w as 

succeeded by > to ' 'France, 

under the naon^e of John 

way for Philip the .Ipng^v'd: a ' : e 6 n^g^>^r °f 1 ,J * 

■ French subjects }\ suppQsecJ, ■ to he 

occasioi»e^.. : that 
the exe^&i^:-; 4^.^ j®r^^#^BL^Iv€i^ in 
hospitals ricMyJ; ^^Mns t 


these unfprtudaia/i^ {l ;a^|.. pauibera.gf t.Ei!?^’'' .rt? j«i 
general^ Were ,at^<^^|^^;,ragft.pf the populace, and 

v ■■■' - ■&, 

. '; . by . M* ■. the- smv 

/ name of Ifcir. ' He spcnt imincnse sums tout wa$,iifyMi 

. «lb j^ftppptfttedv .., bydPhili{> oC/EajnJs* 

jh;hos1tlH«9 ' Frcqch fleet mJ&O, 

*“ XT ~ " jk;fl^qrtidable .irmy*. and totally defeated the 

fa of Classy, Edward. «<ixt laid ftwg$ to Calais* 
w Jdl ? n :#?:.®^, <!1 ?. « x F f ^P e< i corninandm.lincl supply 

xl " ^MiSArv for flf>iimpit» * T> mu* ii In natli f^'ti>Ai>i ri Ff i« h ii ' i i» a a « a ri 
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l ,!l, l ,cr tu iifipoic ; but such was (in- impatient valour r •;? I'iv/v;) * : r ■ f . id 
their certainty id success, that it might have iiccu lonn-.v j.d.i! t • v;* mid rs t « e-; 
tlicir nniour to ( ogage. To the mean time, while both armies v.c:c diM '• p ;■ ,t, ,v.:d t\- 
j>c* tinjr the signal to begin, they were stopped by the .ippeat r vl J\:i.md. a ho 
temptei! to ho a mediator hetu eeu them. However John, w i;o . indc hi.mCf >m j ■ f 
\i(,?oiy, uouhi 1 1 t f c • l ?u no other terms than the rc i dii , d.>m ot C a! i i < : ujilj ; i ! . 
black prmee rein- ing to comply, the onset w*.s deterred till the next moini.u:, i.-r w! . 
both sides waited m anxious suspense. 

During this interval the young prince strengthened hi' host bv new cot'Oivh.v 
and placed 300 men in am hush, with as many aicM*. is. who weic command.." I t' 1 
tlie enciny in Hank, during the heat ol the rngagemei,:. Having taken bone , :> 
he tanged his army in three. divisions ; the van was tvmmamled by the car! m ^ ’ . s r ? c :■>* 
the i cai oy the cm Is ot Salisbury and Snilnlk, and ti;e mam IkuIv bv D ns e. In like 
manner the king of France arranged his liirees in three division* : ihc imt . .mmar.dc d 
by the duke ol Orleans, the second bv the dan;. bin, att<m li d by his vomv.'ci br.dh*, r 
Vot. II. ' ‘ 


<* \ 

fJ Jv 
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" he himself lei up the main body, seconded by E youngest and favourite s.^. 
t 1 1 ii l)i: a f J4 years of ago. As (be English were to be attacked only by marchiu » up e 
long narrow l-.r.e, the Trench suffered greatly from their archers, who weie posted on 
each ride tn hind the hedges. Nor were they in a l . tier situation upon erneiging from 
this il.tii-’or, being met by the black prince himself, at the head of a chosen body of troops, 
who made a fmious onset upon their forces, already in great disorder. A dreadful over- 
throw ensued : those who were yet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces ; a bile the 
English troops, who had been placed in ambush, took that opportunity to increase the 
confusion, and confirm the victory. The dauphin and the duke of Orleans weio amung 
the first that fled. The king of France himself made the utmost efforts to retrieve by 
his valour, what bis rashness had forfeited ; but bis single courage was unable to stop 
that consternation, which had now become general through his armv; and his cavalrv 
shod flying, be found himself exposed to the enemy's fury. At length, spent with fatigue, 
and despairing of success, be thought of yielding himself a prisoner ; and frequent! v 
cried out that be was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the prince of Wales. The 
honour of taking him, however, was reserved for a much more ignoble band; lie was 
seized by Dennis de Morbcc, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly his counts/ 


for murder. . . 

In April following, the prince conducted his royal prisoner through London, attended 
by an infinite concourse of people of all ranks and stations. Ilis modesty, upon thi; 
‘.evasion, was very remarkable ; the king of France was clad in royal apparel, .m.i 
mounted on a white steed, distinguished bv its size and beauty: while the prince him- 
seif rode by his side, upon a mean little horse, and in very plain attire. < 

Tiiis dreadful defeat, which happened in the year 1 almost entirely ruined the 
French affairs ; and the miseries which ensued from this cause were greatly augmented 
by intestine commotions. The dauphin, who had now assumed the government, was 
altogether unable to govern a turbulent an l seditious people, at such a crisis. An a. 
sembly of the states, which lie called, took the opportunity to limit the power of the 
prince, impeach the former ministers, and demand the liberty of the king of Navarre ; 
the treasurer of the crown was murdered, by one Marcel, a partisan of that worthless 
prince, who had filled the city of Paris with confusion by bis intrigues. The assassin, 
whom Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dauphin, from an altar, where 
be had taken refuge, and instantly put to death. The bishop of Paris resented the in- 
dignity done to the church ; and Marcel avenged the fate of his adherent, by murdering 
both the mareschals who had seized him, in the presence of the dauphin ; and so near 
him, that his clothes were stained with their blood. The prince indignantly asked him, 
if he was to be involved in the same destruction ; when Marcel affected to provide for 
bis safety, by putting upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of N'avairc. 
The public disorders were mow also augmented, by the escape of the king of Navai ro 
from confinement ; and though the dauphin was even assured that he bad administered 
a do*o ol poison,’ he was obliged still to pay him some appearance of regard. A scheme 
was c’.cu formed, by the chiefs of the sedition, to change the government, to vest all tiic 
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po;ur la (he commons, and leave l!ic kina: no more (ban an empiv ti : k . '• - t . * o : : : t.e.j 
was la vourably received by (ho eitv of Puiis, it was entirely ti j*: ctf l by tne m elites 
ft ihr kingdom. 'Flu: dauphin whn likewise recognEcd ns regent by Hi- st-'itc j ^ neral, 
and the inhabitants of Pie; rdv and Champagne took up arms in Ins ermse. 

In this disastrous 5-tate of affairs the miseries of the people were l;'- s^. >* « ■ 

a new and unexpected cvi 1 . The peasants, who had been all along oppri-trCi *■; 
.milks, were now treated in such a manner, that they rose in great munners to r>.w-. njo 
L.uirsc'ves ; the castles of the nobility were ra«ed to the ground, their wives ami 
ti. :s ravi -hed, and themselves put to the mo-.t cruel torments. At I.i-t t.uty v ' onn^ .i 
o> i;m ill their own defence. The duke of Oilcans cutoff 10,00'.) ot them in tie. 
b urrhood of Paris ; l‘J,000 were massacred by trie king of Navarre ; ,9 ( '(K), who uad 
j.ild siege to the town of Mcraix, where the dauphiuess and three other ladies ol tv- tu>t 
r.nik resided, were muted, and pursued with dreadful slaughter, by an oHict-r in t re 
service of Edward. Amidst these confusions, Mured, the seditious leader already men- 
tioned, perished, in a tumult of his own raking ; and the most virtuous and prune;/ 
people of tire nation supported the pretensions of the dauphin. His most clang* ire. > 
cii'-my was the king of Navarre, who had allured to his standard numbers of those Nm, - 
li. in and English adventurers who hail followed Edward into prance, and there bc-tu 
to seek their fortunes : where they associated themselves under the name ot the ( 

; unions. liy such a formidable competitor the dauphin was reduced almost to (!k h; / 

* •arc mi ty, when his hopes were revived by an unexpected proposal, from bus nv ; t 
j acf, upon equitable and moderate terms. ' Histoiiaus in general have ascribed tvs t > 
i..v. natural levity of live king of Navarre, hut some have been ct opinion that he aelt 
bom prudential motives, and that he justly supposed it vvould be more easy to 0.*. a. w 
tiie dauphin, who was his own kinsman, and humbled by so many misfortunes, than w ; > 
a haughty and imperious cunqueror like Edward. 

In 1 560 a pence was concluded between England and France, on the follow iu^ 
di'ions, viz. That king John should pay for his ransom, at different periods. M tH<\ ■. v ;■? 
crowns of gold, (about 1,500,000/. of our money); Edward should tor ever .cno.; • 
all claim to the kingdom of France ; and should remain possessed of tire territories i ; 
Poictou, Xaintouge, l’Agenois, Perigord, the Limousin, Querci, Kouvergne, I'An^; - 
mois, and other districts in that quarter : together with Calais, Caisnes, Montreui . , 1 

the county of Ponthieu, ou the other side of France. Some other stipulations v. v 
made in favour of the allies of England, as a security for the execution of these er u- 
ditions. 


.•tie; g' iv. rat, 


Upon John’s return to his dominions, he found his subjects too poor to be nkh ;o 
pay t»is ransom. This was a breach of treaty he vvould not submit to : as lie was no* id 
to express himself in a very noble manner upon the occasion : Though,” said he. ' buib 
'* should he banished from the rest of the earth, vet she ought still to retain k»r habi- 
'■ la*; ion in the breast of kings.” In consequence of this declaration he actual. y return- 
ed, to England once more, and yielded himself a prisoner, since he could not he honour- 
ably free. lie was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where fie had resided during ins cap* 
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com! son^ Philip the Fair, was involved jn, j war England, by A petty squabble, 
which took place between •'the : jforaMft: "atid^Epj^b'^llprs.' :, : Thi* ^pro^uced no 

&m e V«nii, before^, wa# vtcr^idit^ %:W i^^wltiicl* the tiv^Iciims abandoned " their 

allies to the resentment ; J"- '• 


^ ,o tl,e — ^ ,r ^H w*#. 

k« *pu *n^rpo5lti^n of Edward III. 


prevented from conquering tiwi fmfijiji 
■ ; v .::The other; 

;,; of the estates * '* 


J&e. £ xjpuft ion and' confiscation. 



too 

«pe-» 

Frcncfi 
which waji: 
wUh every t^iiiLj 



sohtimvlstlrh rraopr,. 


t • 


i ^ 


siege, the defendants, havi:: ■ ecu reduce-.! t'> the Ins' tie :i > ; tv ! . ■ i.j . i • .e s.-.d fatigue. 
'! he r(it)M(jnc:irei> of (his r< arc 'uur i d.; - 'ola.'el ui oar (i ' scnpMon ot Calais 

These victories produced n tru'-e. r '* . i! ■ ;> (bed i:i J.‘jV>. whin it.'- eh-!; it so a. Jehu, took 
posse"sion of the kiiwJom. '1 fie war with !/» TukI being r* a-- ved, Ldw.i: t ill. inv.fi--! 
Franco, having! previou ■ !y at over 1 j is sou Ldwaid, tie' coleT-ib-d Luck p:a:i o: 


AVa! 


es. 


John c 


tib d 




i t urn or 


I-] ! w.u d 


to Ini; 


■ond.iv i the state. 


f*t 1’aiii, uiicic he t xpbiieed t'-e d> liv.-eul sh'iati m or 1.:: ■>, an ! .-iiencd. -o tuiiy, 

the neffiMtv of assisting him in the ch. ic!- r, e of tec !< i ! > it lot;:, tr.at i.'.v n“c d to main- 
tarn an ur-uv of 30,0t)> men, dining the uni. ’i o supp! y ! in.- '■ trier o\ig : ices ot pove; li- 
me: it. t!r’y revived the dnlv on s -It. ;u. I ;.dd<d a v.oety o! otLr inno' L ; on! at tne 
same tium appoint 1 , d a. committee of their ovn number, ?u tube earn {.:.*! t:.e money was 
soielv appropi ia'.vd to l .he public set vice. 

The satisfae! ion whit !i .John received from these grants and the suppression ol p o.m\, 
di.itorbanecs w ilirh happi n- d ahoni. this lime, was soon, overcast by the ii-i ws ur.it t.u 
prince of Wuh s Lid maivbrd with an army of 7 v2,0< )' > men liom liourdeaux : and *d\ 
javajin ; the .Apeiues, Q u.iei. and tiro Limousin, had enterred the prtnu.ee ot I Try. 
Tut* vmmp warrLr Ltd poel: a ted into t!ie heart ot France wen tbs hiding ho ay r. t 
Lures, in hopes of imnine t!ie do he of Lancaster in (i:;i; nne. ILt he soon found tint 
bin scheme wu?. iinjaaclirablo : the country lie fore him \\:\< too warn guarded to pri'm". 
In.- edvancing Itnihvi ; and all the bridges behind were broken d*.w ,i. which f.facl.::. ■ y 
L.r-.d a reheat. In lids nmbaiTu; iog situation, j.L p -rp.T*\ify was inei cased, by bt.ny 
informed that the king of I-V.it ice vvas actually maic.-dug at t..e head ot (iO.f'f'O men to 
into rce.pt him. lie at first thought of rttieatiug ; hut soon finding it impoasiMe. s 
determined calmly to await the approach of the enemy : and, notwithstanding -b 5 
narity of forces, to commit ail to the hazard of a battle. 

It was at a place ended Mapcrtuis, near iViet.V. iu.»t Loth armies came et sj:! 
each other. The French king might have starved the I n bi-h into any terms nc m u. 
proper to impose ; hut such was (he impatient valour of the I rcucn nohddy. an i ; 
their certainty of success, that it might have hccu equally ihla! to attempt rep e-sm . 
their ardour to engage. In the mean time, while both armies v. -. re Jiawn out. and o- 
jieeting the signal to begin, they were stopped by the appearance ot IVri.'Oi u. v‘ ho ut* 
tempted to be a mediator between them. However John, w ho made him.it it sue r ! 
victory, would hVtcn to no other terms than the restitution ot Calais ; with "t-i.m 
black prince re/uiingto eomplv, the onset was deferred tiil t he next morning, lor w; 
both sides waited in anxious suspense. 

During Lis interval the young prince strengthened ins Isost by new entuuvmm 
and placed dOO men in ambush, with as many auiicrs, who were comni.nuJjd to ,::rce..- 
the enclny in flank, during the heal of the engagement. Having taken u x .r<e \ rt cu meiis, 
he ranged his annv in three divisions ; the van was commanded by the ear; ci '' .trwicki 
the rear hy the ends of Saihbmy and Suffolk, and the main body by bnn. 5 ib. In like 
manner the king of France arranged his forces in three divisions : l;ic i rst eommandci* 
by the '<luko of Orleans, the second by the dauphin, attended by his yotmget bvothv r- , 
Voi.. II. ' * v 
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lie i:i .usel f icd uj> the main Lo.iy, seconded !»y his youngest and favourite s:^. 
then ti IjOLif ] 4 years of age. As (he English acre to he attacked only by inarching up a 
long narrow l ine, the French su tiered greatly from their archers, who wei e posted nu 
each ride behind the hedges. Nor were they in a hotter situation upon emerging from 
tins danger, being met bv the black prince himself, at the head of a chosen hotly of troops, 
who made a furious onset upon their forces, alreatly in great disorder. A dreadful over- 
throw ensued : those who were vet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces ; while the 
English troops, who had been placed in ambush, took that opportunity to increase the 
confusion, and confirm the victory. The dauphin and the duke of Orleans weie among 
the first that fled. The king of France himself made the utmost efforts to retrieve by 
bis valour, wlrat bis rashness had forfeited ; but his single courage was unable fo stop 
that consternation, which had now become general through his army ; and his cavairv 
soon flying, he found himself exposed to the enemy's fury. At length, spent with fatigue, 
and despairing of success, he thought of yielding himself n prisoner ; and frequently 
cried out that he was ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the prince of Wales. Tiro 
honour of taking him, however, was reserved for a much more ignoble hand; he was 
seized by Dennis de Morbcc, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly his country 
for murder. 

In April following, the prince conducted his royal prisoner through London, attended 
by an infinite concourse of people of all ranks and stations. Ilis modesty, upon this 
occasion, was very remarkable ; the king of France was clad in royal apparel, an 1 
mounted on a white steed, distinguished bv its size and beauty r while the prince him- 
self rode by his side, upon a mean little horse, and in very plain attire. 

This dreadful defeat, which happened in the year 1 356 , almost entirely ruined the 
French affairs ; and the miseries which ensued from this cause were greatly augment! d 
by intestine commotions. The dauphin, who had now assumed the government, was 
altogether unable to govern a turbulent and seditious people, at such a crisis. An a.-.- 
sembly of the states, which he called, took the opportunity to limit the power of the 
prince, impeach the former ministers, and demand the liberty of the king of Navarre ; 
the treasurer of the crown was murdered, by one Marcel, a partizan of that worthless 
prince, who had filled the city of Paris with confusion by his intrigues. The assassin, 
whom Marcel employed was dragged, by order of the dauphin, from an altar, where 
he had taken refuge, and instantly put to death. The bishop of Paris resented the in- 
dignity, done to the church ; and Marcel avenged the fate of his adherent, by murdering 
both the marc-cbals who had seized him, in the presence of the dauphin ; and so near 
him, that hi3 clothes were stained with their blood. The prince indignantly asked him, 
if he was to involved in the same destruction ; when Marcel affected to provide for 
liis safety, by putting upon him a blue hood, the badge of the adherents of Ntivaire. 
The public disorders were now also augmented, by the escape of the king of Navarre 
from confinement ; and though the dauphin was even assured that he had administered 
a d^fc poison/ he was obliged still to pay him some appearance of regard. A scheme 
wa^Qp for med, by the chiefs of the sedition, to change the government, to vest all the 
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power ia the commons, ami leave the king no more than an emplv ti ; P: , .t hu* 

was favourably received by the citv of Paris, it was entirely rtj«-cb:d by tbc oie< r cities 
< 1 ilu: kingdom. The dauphin whs likewise recognised ns regent by the stale; general, 
und l!ie inhabitants of Piet rdy and Champagne look up arms in his cans 0 . 

In this disastrous ^tato of affairs the miseries of tlie people w etc lstign* .'.u o 
a new and unexpected cvi!. '1 he peasants, who had been all along opprtt s e f l by ike 
nobles, were now treated in such a manner, that they rose in great numbers to revenge 
i.n mselvcs ; the castles of tlie nobility were rased to the ground, their wives and onugo- 
ters ravi.-hed, and themselves put to the most cruel torments. At k^ttn- v w oblig’ d 
to arm in their own defence. The duke of Orleans cut off 10,000 ot tnc ii in the n ■. ig 
bourhood of Paris ; J 0,000 woe massacred by the king of Navarre ; .0000, who u.iJ 
laid siege to the town of Mcanx, where the dauphiness and three oilier ladies of the lust 
r.ink resided, were routed, and pursued with dreadful slaughter, by an officer in tuc 
service of Edward. Amidst these confusions, Marcel, tlie seditious leader alieiuly men- 
tioned, perished, in a tumult of his own raising ; and the most virtuous and prudi !<• 
peupui of the nation supported the pretensions of the dauphin. IPs most dangerous 
enemy was the king of Navarre, who had allured to his standard numbers of those Nm- 
tuan und English adventurers who had followed Edward into France, and there been 
I !i to seek their fortunes ; where they associated themselves under the named tnc t mu- 
; noons. Hy such a formidable competitor the dauphin was reduced almost to tin. ki.-t 
extremity, when his hopes were revived by an unexpected proposal, from his urn!, d 
par.', upon equitable and moderate terms. ' Ilistotiaus in general have ascribed t.ns t ? 
ti e natural levity of the king of Navarre, but some have been ct opinion mat he nett 
fiom prudential motives, and that he justly supposed it would be more easy to dta; 
tiie dauphin, who was his own kinsman, and humbled by so many misfortunes, to an v. : 
a haughty and imperious conqueror like Edward. 

In itib'Oa peace was concluded between England and France, on the follow jry. om- 
ditions, viz. That king John should pay for his ransom, at different periods. M G« e,.K i 1 i ? 
crowns of gold, (about 1,500,000/. of our money) ; Edward should tor ever i rm'xr 
all claim to the kingdom of France ; and should remain possessed of the territories i ! 
Poietou, Xaintouge, J’Agcnois, Perigord, the Limousin, Querci, Kouvergne, I’Ac-i - 
mois, and other districts in that quarter : together with Calais, C ; uisnes, Montrcui:, 
the county of Ponthieu, on the other side of France. Some other stipulations iu..' 
made in favour of the allies of England, as a security for the execution of these au- 
ditions. 

Upon John’s return to his dominions, he found his subjects too poor to lie able to 
pay his ransom. This was a breach of treaty he would not submit to : ns he was heaid 
to express himself in a very noble manner upon the occasion : Though,*’ said he, ‘ ‘ uuU 
" should he banished from the rest of the earth, yet she ought still to retain her hubi- 
4 ‘ t.rtion in the breast of kings.” In consequence of this declaration he lutuahy return- 
ed to England once more, and yielded himself a prisoner, since he could not be honour- 
ably free. lie was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where lie had resided during ins cap- 
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tivity ; and soon after he closed a long and -unfortunate reign by his death, in the year 
1364, about the 5(>tli year of his nge. ; - 

Charles, surnamed the Wisp, succeeded- his father on the throne of France ; and this 
monarch, merely by the force of a finely conducted policy, and even though suffering 
some defeats, restored hia to tranquillity and power. He caused 

the Companions, a set of baudi tti, Who ■* had been long a terror to the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, to be enrolled into an army, arid* employed in the wars of Navarre. Though he 
. avoided any general engagement with the English, he was able to expel them gradually 
from some of their, conquests, arid had at length the pleasure to see that their affairs fell 
into total ruin, on the death of Edward and - his sbri the black prince. Having (bus es- 
tablished once more the house of Valois on the throne of France, he died, in the year 1 379, 
in conscquencc of poisoo fortrierly given him- by his enemies. ■ . \ 

During the reign df his successor, Charles the Well-beloved, a variety 'd£ % : circum- 
stances concurred -to extend the power of England, ' and to reduce the affairs of Fiance 
nearly to the verge ofruifl.-As Charles wasundef 12 years of age, ho was placed under 
the tuition of the, dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon. S’The formernf * these, instead of 
instrttcdngi)is'-'P^3p:,tt^«^~'rif virtue, indulged Itwin every kind ^ of vicious plea- 
sure : hoping therhby to gain his favour afterwards./Tbe citizens of Paris, oppressed 
by taxes, d>rol&: put wgre quelled Witkdifficulty; whtle ; the maladmi- 

nistration of Philip) the duke of Burgundy, soon involved the nation inmmceesstwy hos- 
tilities with the- hear to an end 
and he began '.to Hit a’d&iiaistra- 

tion was for some time prUdent aridr > lie cbociliated f^B af^ciions oftoispSople 

by restoring their privileges*' punishing * their oppressors, and i , e^BVlng ibemfrpm the 
taxes which had been itaposed in his minority*; M yeiy* 

occurediTrcry prejwH^tojtlie interests; of the French nation; . The kirig^ having tike 1 > 
up of. the duke ofvBrht^yV ir«y,teb^d, eeMans with a 

slow fevcf hat /eo# not be prevailedoppn <)o r tbe 5th of Au- 

gust, 1391 havirtg mafched all day in this beat e^^e^aurhlS miserable, ragged, wild- 
fooking fellow darted from behind a tree, and layifig. hold of the bridle of his horse, 
cried oat,-* 4 Stop ! where are you gqin4l king Jjeffcjmt i*amtrfauti#ri*icly . 

withdreW ogain into tlie whdd. j The* king passed on, :tidt‘a ^fe . d»tu#hed, *nd soon 
after ope Of the pagesV ^ho ^de behind ium and earned his terte^ nve^conae wiih h^, 
fell asleep, and let it ftdFWpCWt • flier-othee. • • The 

hearing the noise, lobked' : ldmn^i^--feMei^ • "'page<tffting «the-lanee, killed lm 
'imto&eteiy ; then ridkt^ftiriotiii^ p^^jfflord drawn, lie struck on ovary *We. of 
Wm, «hd at every person, till he hrok^- bis sfwotd; upon which, one of the geptlmhcn 
leapIetFIsp: behind him ahd'hild soon after, and lay as if he hpll been 

dead; so that, Nog taken up, aji^fpund in a waggon, he was carried hpek^tf Mans, 
where he lay^tWo dkjrs in a he came a little to hwseh^and ex- 
pressed great eoh«M%t the --ia his deliriu«i The people, who had 

expressed the fconcern f^r|i* ditWtHg^ wore equally rejoiced at the news ef 
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his recovery ; hot unfortunately it was soon dirovered that he no longer possessed that 
strength of judgment and understanding for which he iiad IbrmerJv been rcmaikable. 
I;i a l'e*.v months, indeed, the health and understanding of the king seemed !o be suffi- 
ciently iC’doreii to rc-assume the administration ; but in the year 159*, it M as again 
disturbed, by an accident no less extraordinary than the former had been. An entertain- 
ment lm.l been given in honour of the marriage of one of the queen's attendants. At 
riiis six masques entered the apartment, disguised like satyrs, in linen clothe* covered 
with rosin, and, while warm, stuck over with down. These were the king and five ot 
ins lords. The duchess of Berri paid attention to the king, though she did not knew 
lum, and engaged in conversation with him. In the mean time, the duke of Orleans, 
ignorant of the con-equence, out of diversion, ran a lighted torch against one of them 
I i is whole dress was instantly in a flame; and the fire was from him communicated to a!' 
I!*!- rest. The masques, notwithstanding the situation they were in, called out, “Save 
“ the king ! save the king !” On which the duchess of Berri, recollecting that it must 
!>e him with whom she had engaged in conversation, wrapped him in her cloak, and pre- 
served him from further danger ; only one of the rest escaped, by jumping into a cistern 
oi water; the other four perished in the flames. The terror which he king undei went 
by this accident, instautly occasion a relapse ; and he continued delirious at intervals as 
lung as lie lived. 

The nation was now involved in the utmost confusion, and divided into two parties, 
violently hostile to each other ; namely the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs, or ad- 
herents of the duke of Orleans. This was thought by Henry V. of England a favourable 
opportunity to recover from France those grants which had formerly been given up by 
treaty. He put to sea and landed at Harfleur, at the head of an army of fiOOO nun at 
arms, ami C4,000 foot, mostly archers. He took Harfleur by storm, and proceed, u 
lnrther into the country, where be met with hut a feeble resistance from the enemy, yet 
tnc climate seemed to light against the English ; a contagious dysentery carrying ofl 
three parts of Henry’s army. A numerous army of .14,000 men at arms, and 40,000 
loot, was, by this time, assembled, under the command of count Albert, and was now 
placed to intercept Henry’s weakened forces on their return. The English monarch now 
thought ot retiring to Calais. In this retreat, which was at once both painful and da: - 
gerous, IJenry took every precaution to inspire his troops wit.: patience and pei se- 
verance ; and shewed them in his own, the brightest example of fortitude and resigna- 
tion- He was continually harrussed on his march by living parties of the enemy: and 
whenever he attempted to pass the river Somme, across which bis inarch lay, ho saw 
troops on the other side ready to oppose his passage. However he was so fortunate as 
to seize by surprize, a passage near St. Quintin, which had not been sufficiently guarded, 
and there he safely carried over his army. 

But the enemy was still resolved to intercept his retreat : and after h* had passed the 
small river ot l’ertrois at Blangi, he was surprised to observe from the heights the whole 
French army drawn up in the plains of Agincourt ; and so posted that it was impossible 
for him to proceed on his inarch, without coming to an cngaccment. 

\ oh. If. « V. 
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On the morning of Friday, the memorable 2.5th of October, 1415, the day of Crispin 
and Oispanus. the English and French armies were ranged in order of battle, each in 
three lines, with bodies of cavalry on each wing. The constable ITAIbert, who com- 
manded the French army, fell into the snare that was laid for him, by drawing up his 
army in the narrow plain between the two woods. This deprived him, in a great mea- 
sure, of the advantage he should have derived from tin* prodigious superiority of his 
numbers ; obliged him to make bis lines unnecessarily deep, about 30 men in file ; to 
crowd bis troops, particularly his cavalry, so close together, that they could hardly move 
or use their arms ; and, in a word, was the chief cause of ail the disasters tint followed. 
The French, it is said, had a considerable number of cannon of different .sizes in the 
field ; but we do not hear that they did any execution, probably for want of room. The 
first line of the French army, which consisted of 8000 men at arms on foot, mixed with 
4000 archers, with 500 men at arms mounted on each wing, was commanded by the 
constable D’Albert, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many other nobles ; the 
dukes of Alcn^on, Brabant, Bar, &c. conducted the second line ; and the carls ot Marie, 
Pamartine, I’auconberg, 8c c. were at the head of the third line. The king of England' 
employed various arts to supply his defect of numbers. He placed 200 of his bust 
archers in ambush, in a low meadow, on the flank of the first line of the French. 11 is 
own first line consisted wholly of archers, four in file ; each of whom, besides his how* 
and arrows, had a battle-axe, a sword, and a stake pointed with iron at both ends, which 
he fixed before him in the ground, the point inclining outwards, to protect him troin 
cavalry ; which was a new invention, and had a happy effect. That he might not be in- 
cumbered, he dismissed all his prisoners, on their word of honour to surrender them- 
selves at Calais, if he obtained the victory ; and lodged all his baggage in the village ot 
Agincourt, in his rear, under a slender guard. The command of the first line was, at 
his earnest request, committed to Edward duke of York, assisted by the lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby, and Fanhope ; the second was conducted by the king, with his youngest 
brother, Humphry, duke of Gloucester, the earls of Oxford, Marshal, and Suffolk; and 
the third was led by the duke of Exeter, the king’s uncle. The fines being formed, the 
king, in shining armour, with a crown of gold adorned with precious stones, on his 
helmet, mounted on a fine white horse, rode along them, and addressed each corps with 
a cheerful countenance and animating speeches. To inflame their resentment againot 
their enemies he told them, that the French had determined to cut off three fingers of the 
right hand of every prisoner ; and to rouse their love of honour, he declared that every 
soldier in that army, who behaved well, should henceforth be deemed a gentleman, and 
entitled to bear court armour. 

When the two armies were drawn up in this manner, they stood a considerable time 
gazing at one another in solemn silence. But the king, dreading that the French would 
discover the danger of their situation and decline a battle, commanded the charge to be 
sounded about lO o’clock in the forenoon. At that instant the first line of the English 
kneeled down and kissed the ground : and then starting up, discharged a flight of ar- 
rows, which did great execution among the crowded ranks of the French. • Immediately 
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ftfter, a signal being given, the archers in ambush arose, arvl discharged their arrows on 
the flank of the Trench line, and threw it into seme disorder. The battle now became 
general, and raged with uncommon fury. The English archers, having expended a'.! 
their arrows, threw away their bows, and rushing forward, made dreadmi hav^c wim tin. u* 
swords and battle-axes. T he first line of the enemy was, by this means, defeated ; its 
leaders being either killed or taken prisoners. The second line, commanded by tne 
dnkc IVAIen^on, (who had made a vow either to take or kill the king of England, or to 
perish in the attempt) now advanced to the charge, and was encountered by the second 
line of the English, conducted by the king. Inis conflict was more close and furious 
than the former. The (hike of (iloucester, wounded and unhorsed, war protected bv ids 
royal brother till he was carried off the field. The duke D'Alencon forced his way to 
the king, and assaulted him with great fury ; hut that prince brought him to the ground, 
where he was instantly dispatched. Discouraged by this disaster, the second line made 
no more resistance, and the third fled without striking a blow , yielding a complete 
and glorious victory to the English, after a violent struggle of three hours dura! mu. 

* The king did not permit his men to pursue the fugitives to a great distance, but en- 
couraged them to take as many prisoners as they could, on or near the field ; in which 
they were so successful, that, in a little time, his captives were. more numerous than his 
soldiers. A great proportion of these prisoners were men of rank and fortune : for 
many of the Frencc noblesse, being on foot, and loaded with their heavy armour, could 
not make their escape. Among these were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the mar- 
shal Boueicant, the counts D’Eu, Vendotne, Richemont, and llarcourt, and 7000 barons, 
knights, and gentlemen. The French left dead on the field of battle the constable D Al- 
bert, the three dukes of Alen^on, Brabant and Bar, the archbishops of Sens, one marshal, 
i3 earls, f)2 barons, 1 o 00 knights, and a far greater number of gentlemen, besides seve- 
ral thousands of common soldiers. Even the ! icncii historians acknowledge that the 
less of the English was inconsiderable; those ot our own contemporary writers, who 
make it the greatest, affirm that it did not exceed !0<\ and that the duke of Voik and 
the carl of Suffolk were the only great men that fell on that side, on this memorable 
action. 

The interests of the French continued to decline during the remainder of the reign rf 
Charles VI. who died in the year 1422, and was succeeded iy his son Charles VII. 
Nothing can be more deplorable than the situation of that monarch on assuming 
the crown. The English were masters of almost all France ; and Henry VI. though yet 
but an infant, tvas solemnly invested with regal power by legates from Paris. The duke 
©f Bedford was at the head nf a numerous army in the heart of the kingdom, ready to 
oppose every insurrection ; while the duke of Burgundy, who had entered into a firm 
confederacy with him, still remained stedfast and seconded his claims. Yet, notwith- 
standing these unfavourable appearances, Charles found means to break the leagues 
formed against him, and to bring back his subjects to their natural interests and their 
duty. 

However his first attempts were totally destitute of success. Wherever he endea- 
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vourcd to face the enemy he was overthrown ; and he could scarcely rely on the friend* 
next hia person. His authority was insulted even by his own servants ; advantage after 
advantage was gained against him ; and a battle, fought near VerneuiJ, in which he was 
totally defeated by the duke of Bedford, seemed to render his affairs altogether despe- 
rate, But from the impossibility of the English keeping the field, without now 1 supplies, 
Bedford was obliged to retire into England; and, in the mean time, bis vigilant enemy 
began to recover from his late consternation. Dumois, one of his generals, at the head 
of 1000 men, compelled the earl of Warwick to raise the siege ot Monturgis ; and this 
.1 Ivannge. slight as it was, began to make the French suppose that the English were not 
i.r. mcibk*. 

But thev soon had still greater reason to triumph in their change of fortune, and a 
r.ew icvolution was produced by means, apparently the most unlikely to bo attended 
with success. In the village of Domrcini, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of I.orrain, 
there lived a country girl, about ‘27 years of age, called Joan d Arc. Ibis go I hud 
been a servant at a small inn ; and in that humble station bad submitted to those ii ndv 
employments which lit the body for the fatigues of war. She was ot an irreproiehabio 
life, and had hitherto testified none of those enterprising qualities which displayed them- 
selves soon after. She contentedly fulfilled the duties ot her situation, and wts mis. lik - 
able only for her modesty and love of religion. But the miseries ot h< r country seeimd to 
have been one of the greatest objects of her compassion and regard. Her mmd, in- 
flamed by these objects, and brooding with melancholy stedfastness upon them, began 
to feei several impulses, which she was willing to mistake for the inspirations ot heaven. 
Convinced of the reality of her own admonitions, she had recourse to one Bamlricourt, 
■•overnor of Vaucoleurs, and informed him of her destination bv heaven to free her na- 
live country of its fierce invaders. B.uuiricourt treated her at first with neglect ; but 
tier importunities at length prevailed ; and, willing to make a trial of her pretensions, be 
-•ive her some attendants, who conducted her to the court, which, at that time, resided 
u C'hinen. 

The French court were probably sensible of the weakness of her pretensions, but they 
were willing to make use of every artifice to support their declining fortunes. It was 
thcictorc given out that Joan was actually inspired ; that she had been able to discover 
the king, among the number of his courtiers, although he had laid aside all the distinc- 
tions of hid authority ; that she had told him some secrets which were only known to him- 
bclf ; and that she had demanded and minutely described a sword, in the church of St. 
C’dthcrin de Fierbois, which she had never seen. In this manner, the minds of the 
vulgar being prepared for her appearance, she was armed cap*a-pce, and shewn in that 
mutial dress to the people. She was then brought before the doctors of the university; 
and they, tinctured with the credulity of the times, or willing to second the imposture, 
declared that she had actually received her commission from above. 

When the preparations for her mission were completely blazoned, the noxt aim was 
to send her against the enemy. The English were at that time besieging the city of Or- 
leans, the last resource of Charles, and every thing promised them a speedy surrender. 
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b, the IcnoM of her mission. A ^ i > j ’ ( * ! y ot provisions was to be conveyed into t : tov. n : 
Joan, at the bead of some French trooj>*, covered the embarkation, and entered ( hie 
at the head ol the eonvov, which she had xately protected. W iiiie she was leading hr.- 
troops along, a dead silence and astoni-dinn lit refined among tne J.r.^;i.*u ; and tn ■■ 
legarded, with religious awe, that temerity, which they thought notuing’mit 'u; u harm. . 
assistance could inspire. Bnl they were soon roused from their state ol am.i.mniw: by 
a s,d!y lrom th • town ; Joan led on the besieged, hearing the sacred standard in 
hand, ein.'om\i_;ing tiioin with her words and actions, bringing them to the tren- ■ *, a 
ovci pouci the besiegers in their own lednuhts. In tne attach ui one ot tu«.- hui- 

was v.onnded in tne n<rk with an arrow, hut instantly pulling oat the u en; .n 'v . . 

*<w ii.iOi! 
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and ••citing tiie wound rjuickiy drcs ; td. she n.’.'lom <1 ice..; t > la a i t.;..- t; ■. 
oia.it In r \ jeto: !■ us burner on ti;c ramparts ot t:.e * i • u.y. i.u a' 
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c< ntiooiug. liit: lingo-!) fu'imi that it was impi'-sib'e to icsi.'t troops ar.nnuU ii t<_. - .- • i 
st i pi ran (iuigv; end Sniioik, w ho conducted the attack, tim king that it nug..! ji. , 
ixtivmilv dangi rous to remain anv longer in the presence ot such a comngi on- m. i 
\ it loi i.ais ( neiiiv, raised the sic ijc, and retreated with all imaginable pi ecautiou. 
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loanee ; the downing him at Khcims was the other. She now dcclaied that it w.u» 
time to complete that ceremony ; and Charles, in pursuance ot her advice, set out tui 
liiieims at tiie head ot lg.000 men. The towns through w-bicli lie passed opera a ti .i. 
gates to n. ceive him ; and Rhcims sent him a deputation, with its he\>, upon i.m a; 
proach. 1 he ceremony of his coronation was torn; pertormed Witn tne utmo.-t so.iiii'.-i’.. , 
and the Maid ot Orleans (for so she was now called ’* s*iing the comp. et. on ot m r fu- 
sion, desircil leave to retire, alledging that she had ‘now accomplished tne cud id i.m 
calling. Hut her services had been so great that the king could not than; ot pan ■ g v. ua 
her; he pressed her to stay so earnestly that she at length compiud witn n.s rcijuc.d. 

A tide of successes ut first followed the performance ot tins solemnity, out at Ic.’.jtiJ 
tiie Maid of Orleans, having thrown herself into Cmmpngne, was taken prisoner by tne 
duke of Burgundv. She was condemned to he burnt alive lor sorcery, and is gene; am. 
believed to have sutVcred agreeable to tiut sentence, in the unuket- place id Rouen. An 
opinion has, however, been entertained, tiiat siie was secretly conveyed to a dist.mci. and 
lived many years afterward. Soon alter this transaction, the duke ot burgundy ictmned 
to his allegiance, the duke of Bedford departed this lile, and the city ot la;.> acknow- 
ledged the French king for its sovereign. 1 he Fnglish atiairs now Ici.ime totally 
initiicvuhle, and nothing remained of all their extensive cm mum'.' cxvepi the city ol 
v.’alais, 
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I 1 he foundation of I he future giYulm s-i of Fiance. I'-v i.u 
; rs u: depib.id ike common pt .)j -io t>] tin ir liberty, depn.'id the power of the no!)i;i; , - ( 
establish* ci a standing annv. and i veil induced tin' .'talcs to ivndcr main- taxes perpetual. 
" iiieii ii-i'uio 1 y were only tenipmarv. in order to suppoit tiie armv, ui.ieli was to keep 
tuemseixv - m silver. - . From tins tune tin* people weio accustom'd to i ■ nit entirely 
to the vo.ee o. their roveVt ign as their ouiv l^si-dalor ; and being a! wav* obedient in 
matters M the g'eatc.M cmisc-po nee, they ci:*.- (.a Adi v contributed whatever sums were 
rcfpnrcd to tuilt! the king > pleasuic. 

During this period the Netherlands were possessed bv a number of petty sovereign's, 
who, with the tides of counts and dukc.% po- sc.-^ed, i i re duv, the r> i/u ruwu , 
I iyi;' ; .! lev-aye ec‘'asien..!!v t> the kin.* of Fiance or tim <np ior of f b>'manv. T.- 




c.oie ot the l.Jlh con!’ :rv 


they became unhid on nr tin. in>n-. - m I >m gon 
n.'.i e:i;n.', lit ugih, bv nv.iiiug.' into the j o"Se«--ii P ol l;.. 1 empf’wr i.:\ .i num. 1 ;.■• 
' ■»' .b'Ut' eu.liv.iti d commerce, and were extrenu Iv ji nim;- m tu-ir ii vilin, 
duo h^h i v of Sw isKi land mav be record'd in a taw uui<i-, li i we an ar.-.mp.t ! 
th.it wmidi-i tui rcM.'Iu'if n to which it was indibted for its tv. 1 .aiilbd bv ti. ;r 

i-.itural si! nation, ?m rounded witii mountains, torrent', and woods, t is :• Swi--, i. ■ 
: . t > 1 i : i ; i *! to karfrom strange.'?, bad lived happily in a rugged country, suited only to m- o 
v. no ii.ive he: n accustomed to a frugal and laborious course ct hie, i.ijuuliiy *>l c. ,i 
d.’tnu was tin* ba.-i* of their government. They had been free from limn imim mori.t: •. 
a::! v. . . : i envoi their nnhiiitv alkmpted to tvrannize, they were i ilht r .dtugc ther r ' 
l i . r . 1 ti.d'.p’td xx it! iin bound', bv the people. J’ut although tin' Swis.i were extreme! . 
j-Miou; of tt.cir liberty, tnev had always been submissive to the empise on which they 
depended.; and many of their towns were free and imperial. 

'* In n llodolpiiof 1 laps hum was elected emperor, several lords of castles formal!,' 
accused the cantons of Urv, f»eliwitz, and Underwald, of having xvithdrawn themselves 
from their feudal suhj etien. Hut Rodolnh, who had formally fought against these petty 
{vrants, decided in favour of the citizens; and thcneeloilii these three cantons wttc 


under the patronage, but not the dominion, of the house of Austria. 

Rudolph always treated the Swiss with great indulgence, and generously defended the 
lights and privileges against the noblemen xxho attempted to infringe them. Alberts 
conduct, in these respects, w as just the re-. cr.sc of his father’s ; he wanted to govern the 
Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and had formed a scheme for erecting their country into 
a principality lor one of his sons. In order to accomplish this purpose he endeavoured 
lo persuade the cantons of Urv, Schwitz, and l/n(!eri\ aid, to submit voluntarily to his 
d niiiion. In case of compliance he promised to rule them with great lenity ; hut find- 
ing:. cm tenacious of their own independence, and deaf to all his solicitations, he resolved to 
tu n ti.rm by rougher methods, and appointed govcrnois, who domineered over them in 
t... mu.*, uiuitrary manner. 
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i Li- t. mmr. tv. ;e governors ry^'xb,! i.ii -v.,. ;. * ,« 

!o :•»; •.::<( il upon a pole in the mail:i| r of Aifr.:i, a; , 

" r 'nr •rand' *1, on pain of dr-ath, to j-av obeisance to it. Jht too in ', ptnm m 5* •• ;• 

‘1 1 1 : 1 -l ill loll, W h-'V among <;t!,f To, hail proj: ctf 1] t i . » ' »!i.’liVf;l';.r,r(; (■( hi.-. COUi'll'V, i.j-,. : . 

U> I ay that ah.-md Loningi . I ?n this li.«: g-.virmy m deied him to bo hang- <i ; i ■ , , 
n tt 1 u the p’Mii Jinirnt, on condition that he should strike an ypph* iimw h.^ <:o.iL ... • 
v,|l!J ;!l! ai;,, ' v * ■* (,! '' u ba " ; . j a 1 1 excellent marksman, accepted the alternative, a; 

iia ! t.o.- good fortmte 1 to -duke oil the apple without hurting his son. Put GtLkr, ; . 
t'i iv.ng a second arrow under M ilium's coat, inquired for what purpose that was ir- 

tf tur.d. •• it was deduned lor thee,' replied the indignant San.-.. “ il I had killed 0 • 

‘ .on. ! or that heroic, answer he was doomed to perpetual impikonment, though it 
was happily put out ot the governors power to carry his sentence into ext cation 

1 Ins and other ads of wanton tyranny determined Arnnuhl MGehta!, a native <‘ 

!. nderwaid, \\ t riser Stndlarhr r ol Schwitz, and Walter I'm tv. cr l.;-:, to put in tv 

iiun those measures which they had mrerrffd for deJivninj then s-!vt 3 an ! t::Gr v , * 
man t!:e A u.di ian ijonuiiion. Naturally hold and enterpr Ling. and united Ly a L- 
1 i: fin, 'icy ot I: it ndt.lup, l icy had lioqurntly met in private to 1 ■>. i ;,te 1 t: h> 
ii >Mug *td •* d : 0 iicli associated three others : and tinso ! 2 men a v moil- a d : . 
i > *t '...it cii’i ! 1 r.s<j w itliout the loss ot a single life. Ilavin.r |'"co.m .■ the n. : - , 
t.icir si U'ral cantons for a revolt, they surpiised ti.e* Airman v r-. ;e\i i.- *» v ; . 
t-.c:u to t h ■' trouliir c ; oh’ig ng them to piomise, upon oath, ik v*-r r; m to .-ctve d , * 

« Iicvdian nation, then d.-smis-a d t iioni ; an insUincc of muiicratieu not pc: h . . \ , 
!, i i! i! d in t t* l.i-tory ot mankind, ot a people incensed against tkCr oppressor*. 1 
" !■> n id tu. [ii in their power. 

% i!l :s , ’ :e ; e ,li:co CJl,t °ns Cry, Sch.titz. and Umicrwal], delivered t::-m?elvc, f;o:n :! e. 
' -n aiid estahlished that liberty, which, till within our recoin di: n, tt.fv . . 

t n d ,j y* i 110 other cantons soon cngngi-! in Lap eonfcih rarv. v-nieh gave L • : : * i 
to the M punhe ot Sa ,s;.d laud : never did any people tijbt h.u^cr i.r Larder ihr t:.;.r 
iiho tv tiian the Swis*. ^ They purchased it by above tiO halilfs against the Aus'iin: s. and 
ini \ u apcM toe* irnit ot their labour, for the change of government seemed to Lave pro- 
due. J a change in the lace of the country. The ru le soil, which lay m. girded umhr 
<iu(l and tuaunical masters, now appeared cultivated ; the craggy locks arc r.wcicd 
wit.i \ i nes , iitui the wild heath, tilled hy the hands of freedom, I ceatne a fr.ii’f.n pl.i,:’, 

In tiacing the history (>i Italy through the long period which is included in thh c: .t - 
t<i, it is necc'-siry to pursue a double plan ; first recording such events as ;v:v. : ; •. .1 
Italy in general, and afterwards tracing the progress of the particular states . : winch it 
is composed. As the Lombards had not been possessed of the whole tartmv of !\dy, 
so tne w hole of it never came into the possession ot Charlemagne : neither, sinv t:v lime 
id the Goth?, -i.is the whole ot this country been under the dominion cf a. .".gie state. 
Some ot tlie southern provinces were still possessed hv the emperors. 1 i l < udantinople ; 
aiul the liheial giants ot Pepin and Charlemagne himself to the pope. Lad invested him 
with a considerable share of temporal power. The territories of the pope, indeed, were 
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'j uenml. liit* undisputed tciritory of Charlemagne in Italy, therelm < , was re 


ftricled to Piedmont, the Milanese, the Mantuan, the territory ot (icnon, Fauna, Me- 
dena, luscany, Bologna, the dukedoms of. Fruili, Spoleto, and llencvento ; the last of 
which contained tiie greatest part of the present kingdom of Xapics. 

Hie feudal government which the Lombards had introduced into Italy, naturally 
produced revolts and commotions, as the different dukes inclined cither to change their 
masters or to set up for themselves. Several revolts indeed happened during the life of 
Charlemagne himself; which, however, he always found means to crush : hut after his 
death the sovereignty of Italy became an object of contention between the kings of Franco 
and the emperors of (Germany. From this time we may date the troubles with which 
Italy was so long overwhelmed ; and of which, as they proceeded from the ambition of 
those called kings of Italy and their nobles, of the kings of France and of the emperors 
ot (lermany, it is difficult to have any clear idea. 

H iiile Lothairc was engaged in his unnatural war with Louis Dcbonnaire, the Sara- 
cens landed on the coasts of Italy, and committed such ravages that even the bishops 
wore ohlig: 1 to arm themselves for the defence of the country. Lothaire, however, 
alter returning from his unnatural war with his father, was so far from attempting to p t 
an end to these ravages, or to restore tranquillity, that lie seized on some places be- 
longing to the see of Rome, under pretence that they were part of his kingdom of Lom- 
bardy ; nor would he forbear these encroachments till expressly commanded to do so by 
.his lather. Alter having embroiled himself, and almost lost all his dominions in a war 
w it.h his brothers after the death of Louis, and declared his ijon, also called Louis, king 
ot Italy, this ambitious prince died, leavipg to Louis the title of emperor, as well as 
king ot Italy, with which he had before invested him. 

lhe new emperor applied himself to the restoration of tranquillity in his dominions, 
and driving out the Saracens from those places which they had seized in Italy. This ho 
fully accomplished, and obliged the infidels to retire into Africa ; hut, in 87o, he died, 
without naming any successor. After his death some of the Italian nob^p, headed by 
the duke of 'l uscany, represented to the pope, that as Louis had left no successor, the 
regal dignity, which had so long been usurped by foreigners, ought now to return to 
the Italians. The pope, however, finding that Charles the Bald, king of France, had 
sucli an ambition for the imperial crown that he would stick at nothing to obtain it, re- 
solved to gratify him, though at as high a price as possible, lie accordingly crowned 
him emperor and king of Lombardy, on condition of his owning the independency of 
Itome, and that he himself only held the empire by the gift of the pope. This produced 
a conspiracy among the discontented nobles ; £nd at the same time, the Saracens re- 
newing their incursions, threatened the ecclesiastical territories with the utmost danger. 
The pope solicited the emperor’s assistance with the greatest earnestness ; but the latter 
*!;ed before any thing effectual could be done: after which, being distressed by the 
baiacens on one hand, and the Lombard nobles on the other, the unhappy pontiff was 
forced to fly into France ; Italy now fell into the utmost confusion and anarchy t during 
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*htch time many, of the i^bfeljwd ^tes of Lombardy assumed an independence, which 
they have ever afiBctvretained/^4i.-/viA. 

-In 879 the popewasconductedto Italywithaiiarmy, by Bpson, son-in-law to 
Louis II. of Frauen : inclined y very mttcb to have raised this. prince to 

the dignity of kiog of Italy, he fo&id his interest insufficient Tor that purpose, and mat- 
ters remained in their former situation. The nob^s. who. had driyeo out the pope, were 
now indeed reconciled to him ^^.but, nntj«iiiteidn^iiiij ; r||^^ recpn^iliation, the state of the 
country was worse thanevcr; tbp -g^tK^VjDqBQ^r^NB^ of any superior,, 

and every one claiming to be sovereign;. Jn^ territory#. To add to the <*h»nm 

ties wliichensued -through the arabftjppof these despots, the Saracens committed every 
where the mpwt terrible ravage* ; ^ till; at last, Jthe ttalian nobles, . despising the kings of 
the CartovingHm rade, who had^k^i^^P^IW^ei by their ■ nmtual dissensions, began 
to think of throwing off even alt noininaiiubB^ssiQn to a foreign yoke, and retaining the 
imperial dignity among themselves. ^ hoped that by. being more united among 

themselves, they mightbe more abte td resist tlie commoneneniy. /Vccordingly, in 885, 
they went to pope Adrian, , rcquestinghiratojoin them in asserting the independency of 
Italy; they obtained ofhinv the two foUowing decrees, viz. That the popes, after their 
election, might be consecrated, without waiting fpr Jhe presence of the king or his am- 
bassadors-; and that if Charley the Gross died without sons, the kingdom of Italy, with 
the title of emperor, should be conferred on spipe of, the Italian nobles. . 

In consequence of these decrees,. Berengprius, .(tyke of Fruili, seized on the kingdom of 
Italy, on therdeath of Charles the Gross. ' During his feign the Hungarians invaded 
Italy* and plundered the • towns of ^feyisp, Vjcenza, ami Padua, without resistance, the 
inhabitants flying every where -iotav fortified devastation ..they continued for 
two years ; nor-: -canid : wtofiput paying theraia large sum of 
money, which, 1m wever, proved of lutle a ^ fpr the following ycaf they returned, and 
ravaged the territory of ^f^^t^wero these jnva^era departeil, 

w'hen the Sargcens, att ' la' and CV 

bria, and made an irruptkmjps, foveas Acqu^ 0 die (wigbbourhood of Pavia ; while t 
inhabitants, 
time 


venna, 

1 ^ ■■ ’ 

count of Tuscany, applied ® n<1 t0 re P ress 

the insults of- -the • Sarnnens.- •' . * qinatdermg opt . jpipper tneihods of 

effecting thia, one of the Sai accna^who .had rccei ti yito^i^.ry!^S-' v ;ii'iji countrvmen, 


fled to Rome, %,and offered to deliver tho > ItalianVn’om tKeif |inVa$idpspf the pope would 
b«|t ailo^-him a small body .of young mjjgti 

were chMen, v all well armed : who, Sa^jben into by-paths, 

tacked, the ihfl^els as 'they were.returning'^^^V^ros^%t^|*ieveral times defea®4. 
great parties of them. These losses affectuig te^arpcens, a general alliance was con- 
cluded amongst all their cities ; an^y_havinttfrfi||il j|e d a town on the Garigliano, they 


abandoned the rest end retired '$&?. became much more formidable than 


tin. u.. 
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before; which alarming the pope, he consulted whb.Arnulpiius, prince, of Bcncvento 
and Capua,, sending at the same time ambassadors to Constantine, the Creek emperor, 
^inviting him to an alliance against the .infidels. The - Saracens, unable to withstand such 
a powerful combination, were besieged in their city : where, being reduced to great 
straits, they at hist set fire to it, and sallied out into the woods ;* but being pursued ly the 
Italians, they were all cut off to a man. . .. 

" ' In S24 Uerengarius was murdered at Verona, and the Sarkcen?, taking advantage of 
the disturbances which theij subsisted, plundered the cities of Mantua, Brescia, and Ber- 
gamo. Marching afterwards to Pavia* they invested it closely on all sides ; and, ubout 
•the middle of March, 925, taking advantage of the wind, they set fire to the houses next 
the walls, and duriog the confusion broke open the , gates, ,,and getting possession of the 
‘ city, treated the inhabitants .with the greatest barbarity. Having burnt the capital of 
the kingdom, they next proceeded to Piacenza, where they plundered the suburbs; and 
then returned to Pannonia laden with booty. 

Another lterengarius,* grandson of the former, became king of Italy in 950; he ex- 
ceedingly oppressed the Italians, and revolted against Otho, emperor of Germany. This 
at last procured bis ruin ; for, in 96 i, Otho returned with ap army into Italy, where he 
was crowned king by the archbishop of Milan, and the year following was crowned 
emperor by the pope, . On this occasion he received the imperial crown from 
his holiness, and kissed bis feet with great humility : after which they both went t > 
the altar of St. Peter, and bound themselves by a solemn oath, the pope to be alwa\- 
faitbful to the emperor, and to give no assistance to Herengarius or Aldebert, bis ene- 
mies ; and Otho to consult the welfare of the church, to restore to. it all its patrimony by 
former emperors. .Otho, besides this, beftowed very rich presents on the church of St. 
I’eter. He ordained thatthe electioh ofpopes should be according to the canons; that 
the ejected pope should not be consecrated till hO had publicly promised, in presence of 
the emperor's commissaries, to observe every thing formerly specified with regard to 
the rights of . the emperors ; that these commissaries should constantly reside at Home, 
and make a-report every year hqw justice was. administered, lyr the judges ; and, in case 
of any complaints, the commissaries should lay them before the pope ; but if he neglected 
to intimate them, the imperial Commissaries might then dd what they please. 

Otho was, however, sofar. from yielding anyimplicit obedience to the pope, that he 
joined with the bishops la Opposing Jphn XII- andelecting 1 . 1*0 in his place. At the 
-time of OtboV death Italy wqa divided into tbe. provinces of Apulia, Calabria, the duke-* 
dom of/Renevento, Campania, .TcrrA .l^omana, , the dukedoms of.Spoleto, Tuscany, Ko 
pj%^'ii^bardy, : and the marquis^es t^Ancoqaj Verona, I'ruili, Treviso, and Genoa. 
Apulitf aud Calabria were still cliin^^.bjr^.jUie^'jpreeks ; but all the rest were cither im- 
mediately adject to, dr held of, the , .kings of Italy, Otho conferred Benevcnto, (jfry' 
eluding. the ; aptient' Sarpniuin) on fh^duke of ,tbat name, Campania and. l^alriia Ire 
gave to the dtiket^Capoa, Naplrw* jmd Salerno. Rome with its territofyf Ttavcnna 
jfvith the exarchate, {^dukedom of Spoleto . with Tuscany, and the vrarrjulsote of Anco- 
na he granted to the pope ; and retained the rest of Italy under the lonu of a kingdom, 
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Some of the cities were left free; but all tributary. He appointed several hereditary 
ninr<|iii.saUs and counties, hut reserved to himself the sovereign jurisdiction in their ter- 
ritories. 1 he liberty of the cities consisted in a freedom to choose their own magistrates, 
to he judged by their own laws, and to dispose of their own revenues, on condition that 
they took their oath of allegiance to the king, and paid the customary tribute. The 
cities that were not free were governed by the commissariesor lieutenants of the empe- 
ror ; but /the free cities were . governed by twp or inOreconsuls, afterwards called potes- 
tates, chosen annually, who took the oath of allegiance to the emperor before the bishop 
of the city, or the emperor’s commissary. Besides regulating ' wbat regarded the cities,' 
Otho distributed honours and possessions to those whp bad served him faithfully. The 
honours consisted: in fbe titles of duke, marquis, count,- captain;: valvasor, and vat vasin ; 
the possessions were, besides land, the. duties arising from harbours, ferries, roads, fish- 
ponds, mills, salt-pits, the uses of pver>;fapd all pertaining to^tbem, and such like. The 
dukes, rnarquisses, and counts, were those who received dukedoms, marquisates, and 
counties from the king in fiefs ; the captairis had the commandof a certain number of 
men, by a grant from the king, duke, marquis; of count ; the valvasors were subordinate 
to the captains, and the valvhsins to them. ';V ; * '* 


^ Daring the reigns of the second and third Othos, a citizen of jtome, ' whose name was 
Crescentius, attempted to rpst^re the antient republic. Otho III. in the year 998 , be- 
sieged the city, took it by assault, and caysed Crcscentius to be beheaded. Hdory, suc- 
cessor of Otho, fras induceifto pfpn^: : t6e 9r (^pe^^^ire'-h»' / corPoadod^ that he would 
he t.dthrul to him and his’suceessoi's'iiVevyry tiling. '■ - ; - 

Henry Iff. granted -to ccitaib Nofmanivftdveuturers the investiture of great part of 
Apulia .and Calabria, widely they had the Greeks and Saracens. Ha sou, 

Henry IV. had, a' long 'contest, jrop^one ^ »'•»’ the ceic- 
bruted Hildebrand, otherwise denomfhited^ VTI. HoW ‘this affair was deter- 
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rights of the empire, and exacted homage of all those who held of it, without excepting 
even the bishops, Grievances were redressed ; magistracies were reformed ; too rights 
of regality discussed and ascertained ; new laws enacted for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity and the encouragement of learning, which now began to revive in the school 
of Dologna ; and, above all, subvassais were not only prohibited from alienating their 
lands, but also compelled on their oath to their lords paramount, to accept the emperor 
nominally, when they swore to serve and assist them against all their enemies. The 
pope took umbrage at this behaviour towards the ecclesiastics : but Frederic justified 
what he had done, telling his deputies it was reasonable they should do homage for the 
fiefs they possessed ; as Jesus Christ himself, though the lord of all the sovereigns upon 
earth, had deigned to pay for himself and St. Peter the tribute which was due to Caesar. 

Soon after this pope Adrian IV. died, and two opposite factions elected two persons, 
known by the names of Victor IT. and Alexander III. The emperor’s allies necessarily 
acknowledged the pope chosen by him; and those princes who were jealous of the em- 
peror acknowledged the other. Victor II. Frederics pope, had Germany, Jlohemia, 
and one half of Italy, on his side ; while the rest submitted to Alexander III. The em- 
peror took a severe revenge on his enemies ; ' Milan was razed from the foundation, and 
salt strewed on its ruins ; Rrecia and Placentia were dismantled ; and the other cities 
which had taken part with them were deprived of their privileges. Alexander III. how- 
ever, who had excited the revolt, returned to Rome after the death of his rival ; and at 
his return the civil war was renewed. The emperor caused another pope, and after his 
death another to be elected. Alexander then fled to France, the common asylum of 
every pope w ho was oppressed by the emperors ; but the flames ot civil discord which he 
had raised continued daily to spread. In 1168 the cities of Italy, supported by the 
Greek emperor and the king of Sicily, entered into a new association for the defence of 
their liberties ; and the pope’s party at length prevailed. In 1176 the imperial army, 
worn out by fatigues and diseases, was defeated by the confederates, and Frederic him- 
self narrowly escaped. About the same time l»e was defeated at sea by the Venetians ; 
and his eldest son, Henry, who commanded his fleet, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The pope, in honour of this victory, sailed oujt into the open sea, accompanied by the 
whole senate ; and after having pronounced a thousand benedictions on that element, 
threw into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and affection. Hence the origin of that 
caremony, which is annually performed by the Venetians, under a notion of espousing 
the Adriatic. These misfortunes disposed the emperor towards a reconciliation with the 
pope ; but reckoning it below his dignity to make an advance, he rallied his troops, and 
eyerte^ .Himself with so much vigour in repairing his loss, that the confederate! were de- 
feated in a, battle ; after w hich he made proposals of peace, which were now joyfully ac- 
cepted, and Venice was the place appointed for a reconciliation. The emperor, the 
pope, and a great many princes and cardinals attended ; and there the emperor, in 1 177 » 
put an cud to the dispute, by acknowledging the pope, kissing his feet, and holding his 
stirrup while he mounted his mule. This reconciliation we* attended with the submission 
of all the towns of Italy which had entered into an association for thcirmutual defence* 
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i hoy obtained a general pardon, and wore left at lifj* rtv to use th'.i, c ■ :i laws ai.d 
Iwrins of government ; tint wcic obliged to take tor* oa’ij ot ali.. minm to the ompMor, 
as their superior lord. Culixtus, the anlipope, find rz hi:n>tlt airnniout (1 by tFe emi'C- 
ror in consequence of this treaty, made aiio Ids snloni'sion to Alexander, who i'.ce.vtj 
him w ith creat humanity : and, in ruder to prevent lor the tutnie tho«e disu.i i.-iure;, 
wlccb had so often attended the eh olion> ot the pop-*, he railed a general conn.".!, in 
whidi it was decreed that no pope should be deemed duly elected, without having two- 
thirds of the votes in Ids favour. 

UenivVI. conciliated the alfi ction of the Lombards by enlarging the privileges of 
Genoa, Ihsa, and other cities. During tiic minority of Freddie II. both Italy a:.d 
(iermany so tiered severely Irom the violent contention between his adht rents and those 
of Otlio of Ilrunswick, who was supported by the pope. Frederic himself wa3 afterwauls 
excommunicated by pope Gregory IX. on account of bis backwardness to depart tor 
the Holy Land. The animosity between the Guelpbs and Ghibeliines revived ; the 
pope was obliged to quit Home ; and Italy became a scene ot war and desolation, or 
rather ot an hundred civil wars ; which, by inflaming the minds and exciting t,;e resent- 
ment of the Italian princes, accustomed them but too much to the horrid practices of 
poisoning and assassination. 

After his death an interregnum succeeded, during which the cities of Lombardy v\> 
tnined their freedom, and the imperial power in Italy became nearly annihilated. 

In tiaciug the history of particular states through this period, wo shall pur.-uo the 
older of their situation. The* history of Savoy is involved in obscurity ; it appeals to 
have been a county in the 12th century, and erected into a duchy in 14 lt>. 

In the time of C harlemagne, Genoa began to he distinguished by its wealth and popu- 
lation, was governed by consuls, and gave name to the coast About the year yoO. the 
Franks having lost all authority in Italy, the G moose began to term themselves into a 
if public, and to he governed by their own magistrates, who were freely elected, and took 
the name of consuls. In order to support their independence, they applied t .e;>:.;eives 
with great assiduity to commerce and navigation. They extended their commerce hum 
Spam to Syria, and from Fgypt to Constantinople ; their vessels, according to the custom 
of these times, being fitted for fighting as well as merchandize. Having thus acquire, 1 
great reputation, they were invited in 1017 by the Pisans, who had likewise formed them- 
selves into a republic, to join with them in an expedition against Sardinia, which had 
been conquered by the Moors. In this expedition they were successful ; the island was 
reduced ; but from this time an enmity commenced between the two republics, whn. h 
did not end but with the min of the Pisans. The first war with Pisa conunenad about 
30 years after the ^Sardinian expedition, and lasted uS years; when the two contending 
parties, having concluded a treaty of peace, jointly sent their forces against the Moors 
in Africa, of whom they are said to have killed 100,000. The Genoese wire very active 
in the time of the crusades, and had a principal share in taking Jerusalem. They also 
waged considerable war with the Moors in Spain, of whom they generally got the better. 
They prevailed against the neighbouring states ; and 1.220, had enlarged their tetr* 
Vul. II. 3 C 
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tnrit'S I ‘ 0 % .i the Hdrli of the Appennines, so that the rest of Italy looked upon thetr. 
" ith a j< ; i i ; » ■ j -■ l ye : in i.iil the factions, which hud for a long time reigned in the citv, 
notwithstanding ;;!i its wealth and power, induced the inhabitants to submit themselves 
lor *_0 ye ars to the dominion of Henry VII. emperor of (iermnny. After his deaiu the 
dissensions in Geneva icvivcd with greater furv than ever. Thev continued till i.ddi, 
when it was agreed that the city should he governed by the king of XaphF vicar ; that 
the exiles should be recalled, and all the oflices of state be equally divided between the 


(iut I; 


as and 


G iiili; 


About the \ear loot) they ileetai a duke, in IJ‘)i) Mmmitted 


to the king ol Prance, and in 1-1‘JC the duke of Milan obtained the suwui^ntw 


] 13‘) they again laid claim to independence, in 1-1.58 submitted to the French, and two 
years after put themselves under the protection of the duke of Milan. 

Ttie governors of Milan early asserted independence, which brought a dreadful cala- 
mity on tiic country; for, in 11.5*2, the capital itself was levelled with the ground, by the 
emperor Frederic Uarbaitossa, "ho committed great devastations thionghout the duehv 
During the Kith centurv there were long and bitter contentions between the popular 
party, headed by Torianno, and the friends of the liability, under Otho, the aiehhisl.op 
Tue iatter part ultimately prevailed, and the city remained in the possession of the V>>>- 
eonti family till the vear 1418. After this it was seized by Sfoiza, who uad maile d the 
ia e t duke’s natural daughter. In the beginning of the loth century the dominions of the 
Milam sc included Jloiognu and Pisa. 

Modena was goverm d by the family of F.ste, who, though they acknowledged them 
sclvrs vassa's of the empire, had an unlimited authority iiMheir own dominions. 


i o'vards t:.e clo^e of the 11th centmv, Venice began to make a very considerable 

* 9 n - 


f'g ure among the Italian states, and to carry on wars with several ot them. In i(Mt 


lh f rep liilic was, by the emperor of Constantinople, invested with the sovereignty of 
Dalmatia and Croatia ; which, however, had been belli long before by right of conquest. 
Thev distinguished themselves greatly in the several croisadcs, and rcnd' ied themselves 
at length very formidable throughout all Europe. The Sicilians, Paduans, with the 
states of Verona and Ferrara, felt the weight of their power ; and in 1773 they ventured 
to oppose Frederic Harbarossa, emperor of (iermany. 

The Genoese, by their successful application to commerce, having raised themselves 
m such a manner as to be capable of rivaling the Venetians, a long series of wars took 
place between the republics, in which the Venetians generally had the advantage, though 
sometimes they met with terrible overthrows. These expensive and bloody quarrels 
undoubtedly weakened the republic in the main, notw ithstanding its successes. In the 
year 1348, however, the Genoese were obliged to implore the protection of Visconti, 
duke of Milan, in order to support them against their implacable enemies the Venetians. 
Suon after this, in the year 135*2, the latter were utterly defeated, with such loss that it 
w as thought the city itself must have fallen into the hands of the Genoese, had they 
known how to improve their victory. This was in a short time followed by a peace ; 
but from this time the power of the republic begun to decline 

I he cities of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and some others, during the contentions between 
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the pope emperor, n:i ! their lespective adherents the CJnclpus and (/.ilwei.iivs. w 
blew tncmsf hes bom tl. (hueinion cl both, and erected themselves into sepir.im . 
wraith* In that of Florence, John <1 e Mcdicis, a popular nobleman, so nisio .j . : :J .. 
; • ■ ! t into the lavour ot his countrymen. that they invested him with sovc r« ign 
I ' -.i v.;c. a famous i ( public t'il subdued, first by the duke of Milan, and men l*v t.,r. 
J'im\ ntiues, in the \<ur 1 lb(>\ The duchy of Ferrara was governed bv the house eg 
J'.-ie. 

The ;jr; ater paitof the Kingdom of Naples was included in the duenv of v* - ; ■! . > 


. ‘ I ! Cl" 
\ 1 ♦ < I 


l!i!' duke o 


l' tlii" tiP.ifory, swore allegiance to Charlemagne ; and though :.e 


. . npnin-t him, t - , • 1 1 1 1 humus to preserve his dignity till his death. Daring the o' : 
ci.iOuy t ; j t • i * * wne almost continual wars between the Ilenoventincs and the \\ apolitan?. 
"hj ueiL- M.l.j: et t" the e.istnn emperor. The latter called in the Saracen? to their 
u^L.laucc, who landed at Ihiudisi. about the year S-t(>, and comm. ft 1 i many devast.it:> n? 
without effecting any pi rmanent settlement. Siejnio, who v,;h at ti i? time (hike >f lle- 
ix vi uto, attaeked the eifv of Am ill). bvrlhvl it- walls with the* g;.. nod, earned oft ah .t- 
"imltb, and tin body i i its tul-im ?aii)t Tri phomt n. A great m mv r ! T !:•’ ini ihitau’- 
wire tiansporteil to Saii.ino, and hy promoting alliunet * K m t u tv.- iu.ub :t.i:.'- 
both pi ices, he endeavoured to unite Amalfi to his own p: inrip t : ; f v a? V uhv a? p'.~sf ;•* 

1 )m ing these transactions Sieardo had tviv.nnized over his subhe!? in such a mmum: 
that at last his nobles conspired again-l him, and be was rnurdeied m i.p tent, i/om 
me 1 1 ( utli oi Sicaido to tiie eiiil of the JOtli centurv the Neapolitan territories were ii;ie i 
"hti continual distraction; the In ncventincs, Sab re.itans, Neapolitans, (.hoe’.ai-s, r •! 
Am. hut. ms being Ireijueutly at war with each other, and miserably harr.ps'. d t;y t:ie S.t- 
r.ice.is,% horn tlic contending parties had calh d in to tin. ir assistance. In t.ie v< nr !('■ ’ 
or loOd the Normans first began to be remarkable in Italy. They had about, a ccnl.uv 
before embraced Christianity, and become \ cry •• alous in ail the super 't:tion< wine*! 
were then piactised. They were particularly zealous in viutiug *aerc i p'are>, e-pceialiy 
I home, and the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem ; and being naturally of a vny ir.a.t:.;; ciis* 
position, they forced through great bodies of Greeks and Saracens, who opposed their 
passage. About this time 40, or as others write 100 of the Normans, retu: ning from 
Jerusalem bv sea, landed at Salerno in the habit of pilgrims, where the v were honour- 
ably received by Guaiimu ins, who, not luing in a condition to oppose the invadois by 
force, was preparing to pay them a large sum of money, which they ih maudt I, when 
the Normans proposed to attack them ; and having got arms and horses from the prince, 
they engaged the infidi Is with such fury and braverv that they entirely defeated them, 
and obliged them to lly to their ships. Hy this complete victory Guaimirhn was tilled 
with such admiration of the valour of these strangers, that he intimated them to remain 
in his country ; olfering them lands and the most honourable employ tm nf* • but not 
being able to prevail with them to stay in Italy, or even accept of hi* piescnts, at their 
depaiture lie scut some ambassadors with them to Normandy, in v.jsds loaded with 
exopiisitc fmits, rich furniture for horses, &c. in order to allme the valiant Normans to 
Lave their own country. Great numbers of Norman adventurers at different times 
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lories beyond the > kills of the Apennines, so that the rest of Italy looked upon then: 
with a jt aions eve : in i3i i the factions, which had for a long time reigned in the city, 
notwithstanding all its wealth and power, . induced the inhabitants to submit themselves 
lor CO years to the dominion of Henry VII. emperor ol Germany. Alter his death the 
dissensions in (.Jeneva revived with greater fury than ever. They continued till id.-tj, 
when it was agreed that the city should he governed by the king of Naples’ vicar ; that 
the exiles should be recalled, and all the offices of state be equally divided lu.twivn the 
(iuelphs and Ghibellincs. About the \car 1 33(> tiiey elected a duke, in ];?<)<) submitted 
to the king of France, and in 1-f-CC the duke of Milan obtained the suvcieigntv. In 
J 13^) they again laid claim to independence, in 1 4.58 submitted to the Trench, and two 
years alter put themselves under the protection of. the duke of Milan. 

The governors of Milan early asserted independence, which brought a dreadful cala- 
mity on tiic country; for, in Ilo‘2, the capital itself was levelled with the ground, by the 
emperor Frederic Rarbauossa, who committed great devastations thioughout the duchy. 
During the 1 3th century there were long and hitter contentions between the popular 
party, headed hv Toriauno. and the friends of the nobility, under Otho, the archbishop. 
The latter part ultimately prevailed, and the city remained in the possession of the Vis- 
conti family till the year I44R. After this it was seized by Sforza, who bad married the 
last duke’s natural daughter. In the beginning of the loth ccnturv the dominions of the 
-Milanese included Bologna and Pisa. 

Modena was governed by the family of Tste, who, though they acknowledged them 
selves vassa's of the empire, had an unlimited authority ii»lhcir own dominions. 

Towards the close of the 11 ih centuiy, Venice began to make a very considerable 
f . lure among the Italian states, and to carry on wars with several of them. In K)S 4 
tiic- republic was, by the emperor of Constantinople, invested with the sovereignty of 
Dalmatia and Croatia ; which, however, had been held long before by right of conquest. 
They distinguished themselves greatly in the several croisades, and ruuh red themselves 
at length very formidable throughout all Europe. 'l ire Sicilians, Paduans, with the 
states of Verona and Ferrara, felt the weight of their power ; and in 1773 they ventured 
to oppose Frederic Barbarossa, emperor of Germany. 

The Genoese, by their successful application to commerce, having raised themselves 
m such a manner as to he capable of rivaling the Venetians, a long series of wars took 
place between the republics, in winch the Venetians generally had the advantage, though 
sometimes they met with terrible overthrows, These expensive and bloody quarfcls 
undoubtedly weakened the republic in the main, notwithstanding its successes. In the 
year 1348, however, the Genoese were obliged to implore the protection of Visconti, 
duke of Milan, in order to support them against their implacable enemies the Venetians. 
Soon after this, in the year 1 35*2, the latter were utterly defeated, with such loss that it 
was thought the city itself must have fallen into the hands of the Genoese, had they 
known how to improve their victory. This was in a short time followed by a peace, 
but from this time the power of the republic began to decline. 

The cities of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and some others, during the contentions between. 
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the pope and emperor, mi I tie ir respective adherents the Guelphs and ( jaiockmes. Mai,- 
liicw Ives liom t!. dominion of both, and erected themselves into separ.ite cornu. i.n- 

'vcaltln - . In tii.it ol Florence, John de Media’s, a popular nobleman, so insm i.p.mI ..in*, 
••'if into the favour ot 1j i s countrymen, that they invested him with sovereign j u.vtr 
ihsa ua. a famous republic till subdued, first hy the dnlce of Milan, and tnen hv the 
] lomitincs, in the vear i jf’ti. The duchy of Ferrara was governed hv the house of 
J b\ 

The gaaUr part of the kingdom of Naples was included in the duenv of Bencv< nt.-> 
•M ( cbi . the duke of this ten ilory, swore allegiance to Charlemagne : and though he n. . 
v’ It. 1 against him. found means to preserve his dignity till his death. Ib.inng the w! i 
fi ;:t nry tiier: 1 u<ie almost continual wars between the Bencventincs and the Neapolitans, 
"i l o weie si.hj'rt to the eastern empeior. The latter called in the Saracens to their 
assistance, who landed at Brindisi, about the vear KJ.O, and committed mauv devastate. ns 
"itlmut etleeting any p( rmanent settlement. Sicardo, m!iO was at ttii~ time duke < f Be- 
ni vuito, attacked the city ot Amuili, b vclh’d its walls with the ground, earned off all it- 
"cultn, and tin body < l its tut. l.tr saint Triphomcn. A great mauv of th” ini.abit.in' *. 
weie liauspurtcd to Salerno; and by promoting alliances lip'.uci the inhabitant of 
beta place?, be endeavoured to unite Amalfi to bis own principal;' v as Inui.'v a> pessibb' 
lbningtnese transactions Sicardo hud tyrannized over his subj- ets in intii a manner 
tiiat at last bis nobli? conspired ugaiiM ijim, and he was murdered in .bis tint, i'roui 
tne .b ath ot Sicaido to the end of the loth centurv the Neapolitan territories Mere filled 
Mitij continual distraction; the Beneventines, Salernitan*. Neapolitans. (. .betae*, ami 
Amallit.ms being treijumtly at war with each other, and miserably harrassui by tnc Sa- 
racen?,*whom the 'ontend'mg parties had called in to their assistance. In the \n ar J0 (, '2 
or IOOJ the Normans first began to he remarkable in Italy. Thov had about a centurv 
before embraced Christianity, and become very alous in all the supei xitiou* which 
"ere then piactiscd. They were particularly zealous in visiting sacred places, especially 
Borne, and the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem ; and being naturally of a very maitnii dis- 
position, they forced through great bodies of Greeks and Saracens, who opposed their 
p issage. About this time - 40 , or as others write 100 of the Normans, returning from 
Jerusalem bv sea, landed at Salerno in the habit of pilgrims, where they were honour- 
ably received hy Guaimaiius, who, not luing in a condition to oppose the invadeis by 
force, was preparing to pay them a large sum of money, which they demanded, when 
the Normans proposed to attack them ; and having got arms and horses from the prince, 
they enguged the infidels with such fury and bravery that they entirely defeated tinun, 
and obliged them to tlv to their ships. By this complete victory Guaimariu* was tilled 
with such admiration of the valour of these strangers, that he infreated them to remain 
in his country ; offering them lauds and the most honourable employments • but not 
being able to prevail with them to stay in Italy, or even accept of hi* piesenfs, at their 
depaiturc lie sent some ambassadors with them to Normandy, in vessels loaded with 
cxijuisite fruits, rich iurniturc for horses, & e. in order to alhee the valiant Normans to 
Lave their own country. Great numbers of Norman adventurers at different tim.es 
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migrated into Italy ; among whom were William, Drogo, and Umbcrf, three of the sons 
(>t Tailored, duke ol Hautville ; from whose posterity those princes were descended who 
ti it conquered the island of Sicily from the Saracens, and formed the present kingdom 
of Naples. In 1040 the Cl reek emperor Michael Palcologus, in order to seemo the 
affection of his fickle subjects, undertook the conquest of Italy from the Saracens ; and 
lor that purpose sent u general, named Michael Maniacus, into Sicily. This commander, 
hearing of the great reputation of the Normans, sent to (Inaimarins, prince of Salerno, 
intreating him to grant him somt' of those warriors. His request was most willingly 
hcaikened to by the prince of Salerno, who, to encourage the Normans to engage in the 
expedition, promised them some additional rewards besides the emperor's pay. \\ illiam, 
Drogo, and L'uihcrt accordingly marched from Salerno with .‘U>0 of their countrymen ; 
and passing over into Sicily, distinguished themselves most remarkably in the conquest 
of that island. Maniacus acknowledged that the recovery of Messina was chiefly owing 
to their valour ; and William, with his Normans, gained a complete victory over the Sa- 
racens before Syracuse, w here he killed the governor of the city in single combat. The 
Normans, after this, being ill treated by those who required their assistance, returned 
back again to Italy, and conquered the greatest part ot Puglia from the Greeks. In 
J Ooti the famous Robert Guiscard ascended the throne, lie made great progress in the 
conquest of Calabria, and reduced most of the cities which held for the Greeks in these 
parts. About the same time the counts of Capua were expelled from their territory ; ami 
the abbot Desiderius mentions his having seen the children of Dandulphus V. the last 
count, going about as vagabonds, and begging for their support. The pope, alarmed by 
these conquests, excommunicated the Normans bv wholesale, pretending that they had 
seized some of the territories belonging to the church ; but by the pretended submission 
of Robert, he not only was persuaded to take off the sentence of excommunication, but 
to invest him with the provinces of Apull'ia, Calabria, and Sicily. After this he continued 
the war against the Greeks with great success. In 1071, in conjunction with his brother 
Roger, he conquered the island of Sicily, and gave the investiture of the whole island to 
him, with the title of count, reserving to himself only the half of Palermo, Messina, and 
the valley of Demona. The like success attended his arms against Salerno in 1074 ; hut 
after this having inadvisedly taken some places from the pope, he again fell under the 
sentence ot excommunication ; yet he was reconciled to him in lOHO, and received a 
second time the investiture of all his dominions. The next year he undertook an expe- 
dition against the Greeks; and though the emperor was assisted by a Venetian fleet, 
Robert made himself master of the island of Corsica, reduced Durazzo and great part of 
Romania ; insomuch that by the success of his arms, and his near approach to Constan- 
tinople, he struck an universal terror among the Greeks. Rut while Robert was thus 
extending his conquests, he was alarmed by the news of a formidable rebellion in Italy, 
and that the emperor Henry had taken the city of Rome, and closely shut up the pope 
m the castle of St. Angelo. Robert, therefore, leaving the command of the army to his 
fun Ruemund, returned to Italy, where he immediately dispersed the rebels, and released 
ti e pope while his son gained a considerable victory over the Greeks. After this, 
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Robert made great preparations for anctm r fxptdiiif.ii ii:*o (lrrrrn t m order to second 
Ids son Poemmid. Alexius Cosnncuius', who was wl.eut this time d> chu ed emperor by 
tin (ireek army, being assist' d l>v the \'cu<ti:« n fleet, endeavoured tu oppose his passage, 
l, ni was entirely defeated, with the loss <,f a meat many gaMfvs. Hot a final slop was 
no-. k put to lii> cntcrpri.-i s bv Ids ('oath, v. hr*-ii happened in the island of Corfu, in 105.5. 

'j !;o:y;li the power of tiie Xoimans was thus thoroughly established ill Italy and Sici ! -\ 
and though the prince of Pem-wiito was, in J 1 0 (>, invested by the pope with the title of 
king of Sicilv ; vet, bv rrax ii of tiie civil dissensions which took place among themseiv* 
and the general eoufuduii which reigned in Italy in those ages, they were obiig'-.j, m 
w iiii. landing all their valour, to submit to the emperor in I C 9 A. Py him the Sick! • 
wen* tie. i ted w ith ? o meat cruelty that the empress Constantin was induced to cou-'p.i * 
against him in l lj»p, took him piisoiuT, and released him only on condition ot Iih soud- 
ii.g o(V his aiinv lor the Holy Land, This was complied will) ; but the emperor <i; ! not 
long survive the reconciliation, being poisonfd, as was supposed, by order ot tin? cu:- 
I'H In the pope claimed the kingdom as a fief devolved on the churcii. in c 

*1 (pifiict ot a •■cntence of drpo-in m pr< nonneed against Lin 4 I red u ; ■ i:.e c one.; ot 
L'.oiis ; and in lg»>\5 the king hun w .n, in cons, rpsence ol th's n gat. voute: red on (.. :,.t: .* - , 
count ot Anjou. Alter much contention and bloodshed the french tren uiv.ime m:. 
t.f Suilyand Naples. 1 he ur.mnv of the French being in^uppoitah! .• k e\e:t\ .k> 
I’lmi-'a. a gentleman of .Vlerno, foriiu d a coii-piiacy against tlmn. M v*. : j : . * ; i j :<■- 

emed the support of the k i 1 j ot Aiuipm and e pope. On Master .M 'ud.iy. M.r 
J'.l.i’J. the chief concpiratois had assembled at Palermo ; and alter dinner !>■:>! h tm 1 i’i- 
lej'n itaii'i and 1 rcncli wi nt in a grand process on to the t - ! .urcii ot Monreale, about tl.iru 
miles without the city : while thev were sporting in the fie.d-u a hi ale happened to p.i.-s 
bv with I r train, who being observed bv < tic Drochcttus a frenchman. he ran to tnr 
and b»gati to use her in a rude manner, under piilit.ee ot starching lor concealed a;.i 
A \ ming Sicilian, exaspciuted with this afliont. stabbed linn with bi< own sword : a: •. a 
tumult ensuing, COD Frenchmen were inmualiatclv m-./dered. 1 he enraged populace 
tin 11 ran t<> tiie city, crying out, “ Lit the French die ! Let the IVem.n die : au*i •- 
out distinction of age or sex, slaughtered all of that nation they could find, even mi' . : 

had lied to the churches. The conspirators then left Palermo, and evened the in:.u-- 

tunts to murih r the French all over the island, excepting in Me-’sina, wi.icli cly nt h.-t 

refused to be concerned in the revolt. Put being invited by the Palermitans to tu: ' r 
off the French yoke, a few weeks after, the citizens, in a tumultuous manner, dostioyr.L 
some of the French ; and pulling down the arms of king I’hailes, and erectii g there if 
the city, chose one llaldwin for their governor, who saved the remaining French !.« m 
the tury ot the populace, and allowed them to transport themselves with their wives 
and children to Italy. Kight thousand persons are said to hag r Ik cn 11 . ’.!■'< end on 
this occasion. They now transferred their allegiance to the king ot .V ; and 

it was at length determined that Naples and Sicilv should be two ih*!r::.! Kingdoms, 

the former subject to princes of the house of Anjou, the latter to the ’.ace ot Arrago”.. 

Malta was at this time subject to the kings of Sicilv. 

Vol. U. 3 D 
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We have related in a former chapter the successful resistance of Pt layo or IMagius, 
the first king of Leon, against the Moors. In the year 7,>S their power received another 
blow by the rise of the kingdom of Navarre. This kingdom, we are told, took its origin 
from an accidental meeting of gentlemen,, to the number of 600, at- the tomb of an her* 
init, named John, who had died among the Pyrenees. At this place, where they had 
met on account of the supposed sanctity of the deceased, they took occasion to converse 
on the cruelty of the Moors, the miseries to which the country was exposed, and the 
glory that would result from throwing off their yoke; which they supposed might easily 
be done, by reason of the strength of their country; on mature delihe rations the project 
was approved : one Don Garcia Ximcnes was appointed king, as being of illustiious 
birth, and looked upon as a person of great abilities. He recovered Ainsu, one of the 
principal towns of the country, out of the hands of the infidels ; and his successor, Don 
Garcia Inigas, extended his territories as far as Biscaj -. however, the Moors still pos- 
sessed Portugal, Murcia, Andalusia, Granada, Tortosta, with the interior parts of the 
country, as far as the mountains of Castile and Saragossa. Their internal dissensions, 
which revived afttr the death of Abdelraham, contributed greatly to reduce the power 
of the infidels in general. During this period a new Christian principality appeared in 
Spain, namely that of Castile; which is now divided into the Old ami New Castile. 
The Old Castile was recovered long before that called the New. It was separated 
from the kingdom of Leon on one side by some little rivers ; on the other it was bounded 
by the Asturias, Biscay, and the province of Rioja. On the south it had the mountains 
of Segovia and Avila ; thus laying in the middle between the Christian kingdom ot Leon 
and Oviedo, and the Moorish kingdom Cordova. Hence this district soon became an 
object of contention between the kings of Leon and those of Cordova ; and as the for- 
mer were generally victorious, some of the principal Castilian nobility retained their 
independency, under the protection of the Christian kings, even when the power of the 
Moors was at its greatest height. In 884 we first hear of Don Roderigucz assuming the 
title of count of Castile, though it does not appear that either his territory or title were 
given him by the king of Leon. Nevertheless this monarch, having taken upon him to 
punish some of the Castilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal renunciation 
of their allegiance, and set up a new kind of government. The supreme power was now 
vested in two persons of quality, styled judges ; however this method did not long con- 
tinue to give satifaction, and the sovereignty was once more vested in a single person. 
By degrees Castile fell entirely under the power of the kings of Leon and Oviedo ; and 
in 1035, Don Sanchez bestowed it on hrs eldest son, Don Ferdinand, with the title of 
king ; and thus the territories of Castile were first firmly united to those of Leon and 
Oviedo ; and the sovereigns were thenceforth styled kings of Leon and Castile. Be- 
sides all these another Christian kingdom was set up in 3pain, about the beginning of 
the lllh century. This w as the kingdom of Arragon. The inhabitants were very brave 
and lovers of liberty, so that it is probable they had, in some degree, maintained their 
independency, even when the power of the Moors was greatest. The history of Arragon, 
however, during its infancy, is much less known than that of any of the others hitherto 
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mentioned. We arc only assured, that about the year 1035, Don Scuchcz, snrnajned 
the Great, king of Navarre, erected Arragon into a kingdom, in favour of his son Don 
llamira ; and afterwards it became very powerful. At this time then we may imagine 
the continent of Spain divided into two unequal part3, by a straight line drawn fiom east 
to west, from the coasts of Valefitia to a little below the mouth of the Duro. The 
country north of this belonged to the Christians, who, as yet, had the smallest and least 
valuable share ; and all the rest to the Moors. In point of wealth and real power both 
by land and sea, the Moors were generally superior; but their continual dissensions 
greatly weakened them, and every day facilitated the progress of the Christians. Indeed 
bad either of the parties been united, the other must soon have yielded ; for though the 
Clnibtians did not make war upon each other constantly as the Moors did, their mutual 
feuds were vet sufficient to have ruined them, had their adversaries made the least use of 
the advantages thus afforded them. But among the Moors almost every city was a king- 
dom ; and as these petty sovereignties supported one another very indifferently, they 
fell a prey, one after another, to their enemies. In 1080 the king of Toledo was engaged 
in war with the king of Seville, another Moorish potentate ; which being observed by 
Alphonso, king of Castile, he also invaded his territories ; and in four years made him- 
self master of the city of Toledo, with all places of importance in the neighbourhood ; 
from thenceforth making Toledo the capital of his dominions. In a short time the whole 
province of new Castile submitted : and Madrid, the present capital -of Spain, tell into 
tlie hands of the Christians, being at that time but a small place. 

In |o;3f> Don Ferdinand of Castile and Leon took the celebrated city of Cordova, the 
residence of the first Moorish kings; at the same time that James I. ut Arragon dispos- 
sessed them of the island of Majorca, and drove them out ot \ alcntia. '1 wo years 
afterwards Ferdinand made himself master of Murcia, and took the city of Seville : ami 
in 1 ‘i03 Ferdinand D . reduced Gibraltar. 

In the middle of the i.Sth century an event took place, singular in itself, and produc- 
tive of the most important consequences. Henry IV ot Ca.-tile, a weak and volup- 
tuous prince, having given great offence to a large body of the nobility, the latter 
assembled at Avila, with the archbishop of Toledo at their head, and there proceeded to 
depose the monarch. For this purpose a spacious theatre was erected in a plain with- 
out the walls of the town : an image, representing the king, was seated on a throne, clad 
in loyal robes, with a crown on its head, a sceptre in its hand, and a sword of justice by ' 
its side : the accusation against Henry was read, and the sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced in presence of a numerous assembly. At the close ot the first at tide ot tne 
charge, the archbishop of Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from the bead i l too 
image ; at the close of the second the Conde du,Placetia snatched the sword ol justice 
from its side ; at the close of the third the Conde de Benevento wrested the sceptre 
from its hand ; and at the close of the fourth Don Diego Lopes de Stuniga tumbled it 
headlong from the throne. At the same instant Don Alphoivo, Henry s brother, a boy 
about 1*2 years of age, was proclaimed king of Castile and Leon in bis stead. 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed by a civil war, which did not cease till 
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some lime after the death of the voting pi hu e, on «!io;m the nobles had bestowed the 
kingdom. The archbishop ami his party then continued to can von Marin the name of 
Isabella, the kind's sister, to w horn thev gave the title of Iolanta; and Henry could not 
extricate himself out of these troubles, nor remain point upon bis throne, till lie had 
finned one of the most humiliating treatim ever extorted irom a sovereign ; he acknow- 
ledged bis sister Isabella the only lawful heiress of iiis kingdom, in prejudice to the rights 
ol his reputed daughter Joan, whom the m .lcont nits affirmed to be the offspring of an 
adulterous commerce between the queen and Don la CJucva. The great uiject of the 
maicout mt pai tv now was the marriage of the princess Isabella, upon which, it was e\i 
dent, the security of the crown anil the happiness of the people most, in a great uita'Uie, 
depend. r J lie ailianee was sought l>v several princes : the king of Portugal otieied her 
his hand ; the king of France demanded her for his brother; and the king of Anagon 
tor Ins son Ferdinand. The malcontents very wisely prclened the Arragonian pi nice, 
and Isabella pmdentlv made the same choice : articles were drawn up, and they uue 
privately man ini by the archbishop of Toledo. 

On the death of ilenrv, Isabella ascended the throne of Castile, as her husband about 
the same time obtained that of Arragon. Ferdinand and l.-abr ihi were pe rrons of great 
pi udence, mnl, as sovereigns, highly worthy of imitation : but tlu-.v do not sei in to have 
merited all the piaiscs bestowed upon them by the Spanish historian?. I hey did not. 
ii'.e like man and wife, having all things in common under the direction ot the hu.-h.uul : 
b P like two princes in close alliance : they iieitln r loved nor bated each u'lm ; u< ; i»* 
-l iu'om in companv tiigether ; bad each a separate council ; and were lien »< ■••a! m 

ot one another in the administration. Hut the were inseparably imilcd n tic;.' com- 
mon interests, always acting upon the same p-mejples, and tor> aiding tuc imc cuds. 

* heir lii 't object \ >i' the legulat’on of t hci»* government, whicn tlie « :vil wars had 
tmown into ti,e gp, ..P .-.L disordm. Hanine, outrage. and murder were become so com- 
mon as not only to intci. nt conn., be. but, in a gica* iiica.-tue to suspend ail inter- 
course between one place am; another. These evil, the joint sove.iigns suppressed by 
their wise policy, at the same time that thev extended the royal prerogative. 

Hut at the same time that th irCatuol. inaif-sties 'b i such was tin* title they now 
bore) were giving vigour to their civil governin''!)!, and secmu.g tiieii subjects bom 
violence anil oppression, an intemperate zeal led them to establish an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, contrary to the natural lights of humanity and the mild spirit of the go-pel. this 
was the court of inquisition ; which decides upon the honour, fortune, and even the life 
of the unhappy wret- h who happens to fall under the suspicion of l.ercsj, or a contempt 
of any tiling prescrib'd by the church, w ithout his knowing or being conh onted by his 
accusers, or permitted cither defence on appeal. Six thousand persons were burnt by 
order of this sanguinary tribunal within four years after the appointment ot '1 orquemada, 
i..e fust inquisitor-general ; and upwards of 100,000 felt its tiny. I lie same imiou* 
and blind zeal which led to the depopulation of Spain, led also to its aggrandizement. 

1 1 ■ kingdom of (Jranada now alone remained of all the Mahometan possessions in 
L d. -.h. equally z' a!-.. is and ambitious, were natural 1 )’ disposed to turn their 
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eyes to that fatal terrUory, and t^tluiikpif increasing dominions by ex- 

pelling the enemies of Chrwtianitj^end P*tafldmg ij^d^tri^^ Jlvery thing conspired 
to favour their pr<yect i iheMoorpfiaog4on» Ferdinand, 
having obtei n^d ifiSS^. the head of 
his troops, and'-.enU^ Oraaad^^fiO0^^|^4l^ r >^^j 5 p^iv^P*^ H .|?i?®?* , : , i Jf w,a 
a ueftded him • in mw*\ -exp^tbpi^ $?^ ,cge of 

Malaga, on imported. ciry^, “ 

Ilaza was reduced in |4d9t after. . ‘ IL ‘ 1 ~ e ' ,rt A<u ‘ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The History of the South-^eet op Ecawjt— tte ' '(cation of Charles 

.v-.r -• ;;/,y ./•■? •>? - : ->v. .... ••• 

A S Charl ® 8 VII J- VM ot>lyJl4 years drageathiifather’s death, violent disputes arose 

n . res P? ct,n *. *• *"»*!**^ • wai v The duke of 

Oi leans, first ^ t ;'c<isl4t>rat0d .Louis XU. proving un- 
successful in hu ; -«At«rea into a league with the 
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than a fortnight. Such extraordinary good fortune seemed miracmois 
reckoned an instrument raised up by God to destroy the execrable tyrants 
Italy was at that time infested. Had Charles made use of this prepossession in *;is 
favour, and acted up to the character generally given him, he might have raised nis 
name as high as any hero of antiquity. His behaviour, however, was of a very ditf erect 
nature. He amused himself with feasts and shows, and leaving his power in the hand* 
of favourites, they abandoned it to any one who would purchase titles, places, or autho- 
rity, at the rates they imposed ; and the whole force he proposed to leave in his new 
conquered dominions amounted to no. more than 4000 men. ' * • ’ 

But while Charles was thus losing, his time, a league was concluded against him at 
Venice; into which entered the pope, 'the emperor Maximilian, ^ the archduke Philip, 
Lcidowic Sfurza, and the Venetians. The confederates assembled an army ot 40,ooo 
men, commanded by Francis, marquis of Mantua, and they waited for the king in the 
valley of Farnova, intlje duchy of Parma^ into khich he descended with 9000 men. On 
the 6th of July, 149.5, he attacked the aliieSrand notwithstanding their great superiority, 
defeated them, with the loss of only 80 of his own ttieci; Thus he got safe to France, 
but bis Italian dominions were lost almost as soon 'as tie had departed. Some schemes 
were proposed for recovering theseconquests, but they were ne^ey put in execution, 
and the king died oFan apoplexy, in* 14jP£. 

Charles VIII, was 'succeedp^^^^ who was now in his 3^th 

year, lie was a generous and etolaWff ; but was blinded by a wild desire of Italian 

conquests. As he had, 'while duke ofOrleans, some claim upon Naples, he determined 
immediately, on h is aacendi ng the thrcaie of France, < to assert them' by force, lisc 
alFairs of Italy, ;we*« ’ -nsii^b than formerly: The pope, 

Alexander VLwas yery much in hisf ibtiris»tav ? froto tbehop&of getting liis 4 son, Ciesar 


llcrgia, provided for :■ be had conciliatod tlfo fw of the Venetians by promising 

them a part; of the MHanese ; hecot^ltK^ with the archduke Philip, ant! re- 

newed his alliances with lhe crowns bf'JEn^landj^ Scotland, and Denmark. He then en- 
tered * Itilly by. tlie Venetians, quickly 
cot»<|u«reii' pii®-. tbe date himaeli 

aitin^ird .Ferdinand of Spain. 

with t lireearmies at once, two^ to iit by land *ndbhe‘% sea ; bu . none of these per- 
forming any .thing reraarical?lcibe ; was obliged 5 to evacuate the kingdom of Naples in 

ili oUfc ^eJBtobilitj^ chose eight tribunes, 
and' duke : after Whfeh tbby bxpelled the French 
governor, anti a iftyiera. This dcOaMoned Louis’ return into 
' f oily ; w.bi^pg^li^jl^o • and in 1508 

entered into' thU league of other princes,' who at that time wanted to 

reduce the overgrown 
contriver of this leagde, 
would restore the cities 
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he would be contented. This was refused; and in UOp the forces of the republic 
received such an entire defeat from Louis, that- they agreed to restore, not only the two 
cities demanvled by pope Julian,, but whatever ejse the allies required. 

The pope now, instead of executing his treaties . with his allies, made war on the king 
of France without the leaat provocation. Louis called t art assembly of bis clergy ; where 
it was determined thtib ih spme cases, it was lawful to make war upon the pope; upon 
which the king dedare^ him, and committed .the care of his army to the 

Marshal de Uyivu|ek.^|'|!e spqn obliged the pope to retire into Ravenna ; and in 151 1 . 
Gaston dc ; -ea ; ' but was himself 

killed in the formant of pay : and the 

French affairs in Italy ^d every ^ w ets^ feil mto great , confusion. They recovered 

the duchy of -• - * Jdtdiflrjr VIII. of England invaded 

France, and ..apwiided., IJurgundy with an 

army of • . -Ibp. %'i end. Louis 

put an end *».. ; lay . ; ^e^ocia marriages. 
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grandson. This man, whose character is no loss singular than illustrious, who united 
the abilities of a great statesman with the abject devotion of a superstitious monk ; and 
the magnificence of a prime minister with tire severity of a mendicant; maintained 
order and tranquillity in Spain, notwithstanding the discontents of a turbulent an 1 high 
spirited nobility. When they disputed his right to the regency, he coolly shewed them 
the’ testament of Ferdinand, and the ratification of that deed bv Charles ; but these not 
satisfying them, and argument proving ineffectual, he led them insensibly towards a bal- 
cony, whence they had a view of a large body of troops under arms, and a formidable 
train of artillery. “ Behold,” said the cardinal, “ the powers which I have received 
“ hum his Catholic majesty ; by these I govern Castile ; and will govern till the king, 
“ your master and mine, shall come to take possession of his kingdom.” A declaration 
so hold and determined silenced all opposition ; and Ximenes maintained his authority 


till the arrival of Charles, in 1.517. 

The young king was received with universal acclamations of joy : but Ximenes found 
little cause to rejoice. He was seized with a violent disorder, supposed to be the effect vi 
poison ; and w hen he recovered, Charles, prejudiced against him by the Spanish grandees 
and bis Flemish courtiers, slighted his advice, and allowed him every day to sink 
into neglect. The cardinal did not bear this treatment with bis usual fortitude of 
spirit. He expected a more grateful return from a prince to whom 4ie delivered a king- 
dom, more flourishing than it had been in any former age, and authority, more extensive 
and better established than the most illustrious of his ancestors had ever possessed. 
Conscious of his own integrity and merit, he could not, therefore, refrain from giving 
vent, at times, to indignation and complaint. He lamented the fate of his country, and 
foretold the calamities to which it vyould be exposed from the insolence, the rapacious- 
ness, and the ignorrnceof strangers. . But in the mean time he received a letter from 
the king, dismissing him from his councils, under pretence of easing his age of that bur- 
den which he bad so long and so ably sustained. This letter proved fatal to the minis- 
ter ; for he expired in a few hours after reading it. 

The meon& by which Charles obtained the empire cf Germany have been already 
related. ' 

Francis continued in captivity till he signed the treaty of Madrid, on the Mlii of 
January, 1525. .The principal articles of *thte agreement were, Tha^ lie should icsign to 
the eilipcror the duchy of Burgundy in full sovereignty ; that he's! uuld desist horn tde 
homage which the emperor owed him for Artois and Flanders ; that he should rtnoi.-u 
all claim td Naples, Milan, Asti, Tourney, Lisle, Hesdin, &c. ; that he should ptt> , i«i-m 
Henry D'Albret tq resign the kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at it u>r >!;< :i f 
give him no assistance j that within 40 days he should restore, the duke of Bvin-hon and 
all his pnrty to their.eatates ; that he should pay the king of England 5 . 00,000 or. ji;;-, 
which the emperof owed him ; that when the emperor went to Italy to icooi.e ih.* Im- 
perial crown, he should lend hint 12 galleys, four large ships, and a land army ; or, in- 
stead of it, 200,000 crowns..' 

All these articles the 'king of France promised, on the word and honour ol a priuev, 

Vot. 11 . ■ v\. ■ ■ 
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to execute ; or, in case of non-performance, to return prisoner into Spain. Rut no» 
withstanding these professions, Francis had already protested, before certain notaries 
and witnesses in whom he could trust, that the treaty he was about to sign was against 
bis will, and therefore null and void. On the 2 1st of February the emperor thought fit 
to release him from his prison, in which lie had been closely confined ever since his ari i - 
val in Spain ; and after receiving the strongest assurances from his own mouth that he 
would literally fulfil the terms of the treaty, sent him, .under a strong guard, to the 
frontiers ; where he wa* exchanged for his two eldest sons, who were to remain as 
hostages for his fidelity. 

When the king returned to his dominions, his first care was to get himself absolved 
by the pope, from the oaths he had taken ; after w’hich he entered into a league with 
the pontiff, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, end the king of England, for preserving the 
peace of Italy. AH differences, however, were at last adjusted ; and a treaty w'as con- 
cluded at Cambrey, on the 5th of August, 1528. By this treaty, instead of the posses, 
sion, the emperor contented himself with reserving his rights to the duchy of Burgundy, 
and the 2,000,000 of crowns which , were offered as a ransom for the two sons of Francis. 
He was likewise to discharge the penalty of 500,000 ’Crowns, which the emperor had in- 
curred by not marrying his niece, the princess Mary of England ; and release a rich 
fleur de lys, which bed been many years before pawned by the house of Burgundy for 
50,QoQ crowns. The town and castle of Hesdin were also yielded j together with the 
sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and all the king’s pretensions in Italy. As for the 
allies of France, they were abandoned to the emperor’s mercy, without the least stipula- 
tion io their favour ; and Francis himself protested. against the validity of the treaty 
before be ratified it, as did also his attomey-g^neral before he registered it in parliament ; 
but both of them with the greatest secrecy imaginable. 

Nothing farther of much consequence happened during the remainder of the reign of 
Francis I. The war was soon renewed' with Charles, Who made an invasion into France, 
but with very bad succe# ; nor was peace fully establuhed btit by the death of Francis, 
which happened on the 3rd of March, I54?C ^ lie was socceeeded by his son Henry If. 
who ascended tbe ihrone that very day on wliich’ be was pfsge. In begin* 

nhig , of hi* reign an insurrection happened in; Guienqe, owing to the oppressive conduct 
of ^tne officers who levied tbe salt tax. The kingdispatched against the iusurge.nU two 
bodies of troops ; one commanded by the duke of #he 

other by tbe constable. ‘ The first bebavedc-.tfri'tb^li^^ greatest 

* feeds the people to their* duty, without V'v w i tli 

b*ughtinc« and cruelty y. and- though the farog of 

his pifofohments, yet, from that tiepethe constablebecarae odious to tli# While 

the fomilyofGuUe were WgbtyrmMed: " 

In f5|# fhe king began to exe^feBH# 


which had been made against the pro* 
even th# clergy too mild to the prcuie* 
r, composed of members of the par* 
(/whichlisppcnedthbyear, he caused e 
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number of 9 ro«e.t»»U to be burned, end «m himself present at the spectacle. He teas, 
however, Kunuch shocked, that he could never forget it ; but complained, as long as b. 
U«d ftat at certain times it appeared before hi. eyes, and troubled 1m understanding. 

In . J49 he concluded a peace with England, the most advantages to France of any 
had ever been made between the «..* nations. He afterward. offended U.e po .c 
b F - into an alliance with the Turks, in order to obtain tbeir . t * g " n “ 

the emperor. -- peace with Germany in -1557, and was killed soon after, in a 
tournament, by one con..- j 0 Montgomery, who was reckoned one of the strongest 
knights in France, and who baa „u he could to avoid this encounter with the 


The reign of his successor, Francis II. was remarkable »*»iy for the persecution of the 
protestants ; which became so grievous that they were obliged to take up arms in their 
own defence. This occasioned several civil wars, the first of which commenced in the 
reign of Charles IX. who succeeded to the throne in 1560. This first war continued till 
the year 1562, when a peace was concluded, hy which the protestants were to have a tree 
pardon and liberty of conscience. In 1565 the waf broke out anew, and was continued 
witli very little interruption, till i56p, when a peace was again concluded, upon very ad- 
vantageous terms for the protestants.-: After this, king Charles, who had now taken the 
government into his hands, caressed- the protestants in an extraordinary manner. He 
invited to court the. admiral Coligni, who was at the bead of the protestant party ; and 
cajoled him so that he was lolled into a perfect security, notwithstanding the many 
warnings given him by his friends, that the king’s fair speeches were by no means to be 
trusted; but he had soon reason to repent his confidence. On the 22nd of August, 
1571, as he was walking from the cburt to his lodgings, he received a shot from a window, 
w hich carried away the second finger of his right band, and wounded him grievously in 
the left arm. This he himself : ascribedfor die- malice, of the duke of Guise, the head of 
the catholic party. * After, dinner; however; die king went to pay him a visit, and 
a m ongst others hiade him this compliment ; : ‘VXpu hav e received the wound, but it is 
I who suffer;* desiring at the same lime, that he would order his friends to quarter 
about his hbuse, and proausing to hinder.the catholics from entering that quarter after 
it waa d^- : ;;::^d|>dsfied .^sincerity r wd hindered him from 
• .ct^^yfig'yrith'i^bV. desires wpwd carried him away; and who 

were strong enough to have foroed a^p Paris if they had attempted it. 

■ council, to 

* .wbich had been loiig meditated. 
The ; were Henry, duke of Anjou, the king s 

^.of : ; Ney^r|>'Henry of Angouleattie* grand prior of trance, 
and bastaf^fbrptbe^rf the king; the Marshal de Tavennesiafid Albert de Gondn count 

tbd dejtk*^!^ t0 wbom lhe ad ” 

miniiuation ^ Juii? ■* J hc g uard * • w ® 
appointed to^ bo invarms, ^ wewtto dispose v*be militia to execute ; tne 

ling’s orders, of near the Louvre. Sootf ssy 
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that when the hour approached, which was that of midnight, the king grew undetermined ; 
that he expressed his horrors at shedding so much blood, especially considering that the 
people whom he was going to destroy were his subjects, who had come to the capital at 
his command, and in confidence of his word; and particularly the admiral, whom he 
ha<^ detained so lately by his caresses. The queen-mother, however, reproached 
with cowardice, and represented to him the great danger he was in from the r- ' Jiants 
which at last induced him to consent. According to others, however * ,n »5 n,,melt 
urged on the massacre ; and when it was proposed to h'*- " ltt ^ e onl - v a * ew ^‘ c 

heads, he cried out, “If any are to die let ther* -*« oe one ^ t0 re P roacn WG "‘di 
u breach of faith.” ' 

As soon as the signal *>••»* given*' * body of Swiss troops, of the catholic religion, 
headed by the do 'Guise, the chevalier d’Angoulesmb, accompanied by many per- 
sons of quality, attacked the admiral's bouse. Having forced open the doors, the tore- 
roost of the assassins rushed into his apartment ; and one of them asked if he was Coligni ; 
to this he answered that be 'was, adding, “ Young man respect these grey hairs:” to 
which the assassin replied by running him through the body with his sword. The duke 
of Guise and the chevalier growing impatient below Stairs, cried out to know it the busi- 
ness was done ; and being told that it was, commanded that the body should be thrown 
out at the window. A soon as it fell on the ground, the chevalier, or, as some say, the 
duke of 'Guise, wiping the blood off the face, kicked it with his foot. The body was then 
abandoned to the fury of the populace, who, after a series of indignities, dragged it to 
the common gallows, to which, they chained it by the feet, the head being cutoff and 
carried to the queen-mother ; who, it is said, caused it to ire embalmed, and sent to 
Rome. The king himself w ent to see the body hang upon thegibbet-; where, a fire being 
kindled under it, part was burned, and the rest sCorched. • In the Louvr* the gentlemen 
belonging to the king of Navarre .and the prince of Cond6 were murdered under tin: 
king’s eye. Two of them, wounded andpUrsued by the assassins,' fled ' into the bed 
chamber of the queen of Navarre, atid jumped upOOherbed,' beseeching her to save 
their lives : and as she went to a«k this favWr of the queen-mother, two more, under! lie 
like circumstances, rushed into the room, and threw themselves at her feet: Tlte queen* 
mother came to the window to ehjo^ these^readful scenes; and 1 the king, seeing the pro- 
testants who lodged on the otber Side of theriver flying* fertbcir iives, calltd for his 
long gun, and fired upon them! In tbespacedf thrce Or four days many ~ thousands 
Wfefe destroyed in ibecityof -Paris, by t^O most crqel' dcatbi whiclp-mahc^ h could 
inVenti : Peter Ramus: professor of philosophy'^ aftfer being' fobbed of 

all he had, his belly being first Kppad optti?^ 

affected, Peon is Lam bin, the king’s professor, 'tfiai though a zealous catholic, ; he died of 
terror, first two days the king defiled that it Was • the 

whole tdiiif&Mhd house of Guise i^ut On the 88th of Augtrtt, be ; farit ,td jiatlm- 
incnt, ayod#-1t, was conip\i(nem^ } ^ dieted a process agaiwit the *>y : 

which he as a Two iundeent gentlemen suffered h«V hls^'aecorn- ' 

plices ui a ^a^ainst the^Hfe^of the ming, , in order^ld 'Set tbb crown on tho. 
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head of the pridcc of Cond4. They were executed by torchlight; the king and the 
queen mothei* f (witli the king of Navarre and the prince of Condd by force) were spec- 
iators of this horrid fact ; and they also assisted at tliejubilee to jitiank-God for the e>y\, 
. cutionofsudian infamous de iSSS^S •• • 

Thi$ massacre was not confined to the city of Paris atone. Oa Ac eve of St. Ikr. 
tbolomew ordershadbeen aeni to the : ? g<^eirhora of provinces to fail qpon the pro-es- 
wnts themselves, . |od pJft;Jow£ T ^^ ' ; : endthougbeo edict was pub- 

lished, before tbee^ week, assuring them of the king’s protection* and that he 
by no means designed to exterminate them because of their religion^ yej private orders 
were sent of a nature directly contrary in consequence of which, ibeniassaere, or, as 
an allusion to the Sicilian vespers, it was nowstylcd the MatmsofParis.was repeated 
in Meaus, Orleans, Troyes, Angers, Thoulouse, Rouen t and I.}'ons ; so that in the space 
of two months, 30,000 protestants were butchered ; the next year, Rochelle, tbe only 
strong fortresswhich tl>e prote»tant*lieldinFrance,wft«be»ieged, but was not taken 
without the loss of ; 2^0Q0,: pif. the ,'‘^^^y'f^-'|^ie^ed.it. ( After this a pacification 
ensued, on terms favourable to t^ ; never trusted. 
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cau se Against any without exception of persons. The Icing, to avoid toe bad e fleets of 
this, by the advice of his council, , declared himself head of the league, afrd of conse- 
quence recommenced the war against the protestants, which was not extinguished as 
long as lie lived. . ' • • "Z V r ; 

The faction of the duke of Guise, in the mean time, took a resolution of supporting 
Charles, cardinal, of Bpurbon, a iveak old man, as presumptive heir of the crown. In 
2584 they entered into a league with Spain, arid took up arms against the king; am! 
though peace was cohcluded flic same year, yet, in 1587, they again proceeded to such 
extremities that the king was forced to fly from j^aris/ Another reconciliation was soon 
after effected; but It is generally believed that the king, from this.tHuu, resolved on the 
destruction oTGuise. * ^omrdinjly, finding that ’ this' nohleihan still behaved towards 
him with his usual insolence, the king caused him to be stabbed, as he was coming into 
his presence, by his g^iardsr. onlhe 23r^ king himself did not 
Tong survive him ; being stabbed by one James C^leiment, a Jacohine monk, on the ist of 
August, T58&; Uie>wbund mft ' ''t$bt^|^"mn.rial ; ' but hfa frequent swooning 
quickly discovered his danger ; and i died next moraing, in the 3<Jth year of his age, 
and' Iffth of Bis reign. ""y : 

ikfore the kibgfs death (vfid . e>f r ^fiawirre,, for his suc- 
cessor on the thrbn0^^’ 'leaLbt" ' e>i3ie Who greatly 

favoured their- the protestant 

party. He met with tbechostvio^ -the memliersbf the catholic league: 

and was 
visits, 

however, ha was at 
juration of tht j^^stih^ 
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duke of Sully, he had in view no less a design than the new modelling of all Europe, 
lie imagined that the European powers might be formed into a kind of Christian re- 
public, by rendering them as nearly as possible of equal strength ; and that this republic 
might be maintained in perpetual peace, by bringing all their differences to be decided 
before a senate of wise, disinterested, and able judges : and then he thought it w ou I 
be no difficult matter to overturu the Ottoman empire. The number of these poweis 
"as to bo 15, viz. the Papacy, the empire of Germany, France, Spain, Hungaiy, Gic*t 
Jhitdin, Bohemia, Lombardy, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, the republic of Venice, the 
States- General, the Swiss Cantons, and the Italian Commonwealth, which was to com- 
picliend the states of Fluience, Genoa, Lucca, Modena, Parma, Mantua, and Monaco. 
In order to render the states equal, the empire was to be given to the king of Bavaria ; 
the kingdom of Naples to the pope ; that of Sicily, to the Venetians ; Milan to the duke 
ot Savoy, who, by this acquisition was to. become king of Lombardy ; the Austrian Low 
Countries were tq be added to the Dutch republic ; Tranche Conipte, Alsace, and the 
country of Trent were to be given to the Swiss. With a view, it is now thought, ot exe- 
cuting this grand project, but under pretence of reducing the exorbitant power of the 
house of Austria, Ilenry mode immense preparations both by sea and land ; but it he 
really had such a design be was prevented, by death, from attempting to execute it. He 
was stabbed in his coach by one J^jqUiqc* ho the JSJth of May, 1608. 

While religious bigotry produced sp many, dreadful effects in France, it also spi cad 
devastation through a considerable proportion; of the dominions of Philip II.; and ulti- 
mately occasioned the debasement of the Spanish monarchy, Philip II. had succeeded 
his father, Charles V. in the gOverpmentof Spain, the Low Countries, and the newly 
formed colonies ; and found aft 'Opportunity to seize Pprtugal on the death of Don Henry. 
He was net, however, able to conc^tf^ ^e.^^ctions.pf. the inhabitants, wbo mani- 
le&ted a consist disposition to revpi$, frpjr^hii’ yoke. But It, was in the Netherlands 
that his Oppression produced the consequences to himself and. bit successor. 

Towards th& $nd of the l 5 th , denary ,of Austria^ son of the emperor Fer- 
dinand ,Ht acquired, *,hy, marrying fj^e* only daughter of the duke of Burgundy, the 
duchies y uf, BrShant, F I^mbufg,;aqd , Luxemburg ; the counties of Flanders, Burgundy, 
Haiwj,ul|, ligand,' lordships of Friesland. Plulip of 
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between the court and parliament, for the most trifling causes, and upon the most- despi. 
cable principled. * The prince of Cond^ flamed like a blazing star; sometimes a pat».; ot> 
sometimes a courtier, and sometimes a rebel. lie was opposed by the celebrated Tu-* 
renne, who, from a protests nt, had turned papist. The nation of France was involved 
at once in civil and domestic wars? but the queen-mother, having made choice of car- 
dinal Mazarine for her first minister, he found means to turn the aims even of Cromwell 
against the Spaniards, and to diride the domestic enemies of the court so effectually 
among themselves, that when Louis assumed the reins of government in his own hands, 
he found himself to be the most absolute monarch that had ever sat upon ibe throne of 
France. He had the good fortune on the death of Mazarine, to*- put the domesticad- 
ministration of his affairs intb the hands of Colbert, who formed new systems for the 


glory, commerce, and manufactories of France ; all which be carried to a surprising 
height. The king himself, ignorant and vain; was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, 
promoting the happiness of his subjects only that they might the belter answer the pur- 
poses of his greatness ; and by his ambition he embroiled himself with all his neighbours, 
and wantonly tendered Germany a ' di^nal scene of devastation. By the impolitic and 
unjust revocation of the edict of Nantei*in the year i685, with the dragooning of the 
protestants, many thousands of bis most valuable subjects were destroyed, and more 
than half a million obliged to abandon the realm. v. rThese earned their wealth, their in- 
dustry) and their skill iningenious tnanufactures mtocEogland, Holland, and Germany ; 
where they became powerful rivals tp their countrymen in commerce ; and irreconcileabte 


enemies to tbdr * 

He «as so blinded by flattery. tlrtt he arrogated to himself the divine honours paid to 
the pagan emperersjof treaties uior. bis conveftiency ; and 


in the end he raisedagsin&VbitoAj^f^^ of almost all the other princes of 

Europe, at the head of wbich was kiUj^^^iriam the XII. of England. He was so well 
served that ho made head for some yehm agaiost tbis alliance f *n4 France seems to 
have atutfned'V.tlie' the conduct of those renowried 

generals 'Condd • • V . J ) 

' A treaty of pacification betweeo Louis aad the allies was concluded at Ryswk, in 
ld£7> irwhtety pjhtoes which bad been subdued by his arms, 

i butmadeno menUonofrtftad^ Spain. Though the 

':Sjptan^-efibtee% ws»I«r«sVi9 . territory by the 

defeciion of the'Netherlahd^it waJf neverthelesi aadlciently powerful to add greatly to 
ftef •JniiftiS of any prince fo to e^ The three com- 

MM* ' the'^efeetbr ; pfi IJa^rsrtia ; each of whom 
was desirous to aecure the Spanisbcfpwn, if not for himsdlf for one of his descendants, 
rih th meah time Fngland and Hoirand, uUwiIHng that eithm Frence or Austria should 
obtain so’ch - ail' ? and knowing that the elector of Bavaria was tm- 
able to vin^c ^ '* treaty of>jtortitfott, by which the Spanish 
dominion^ wert to ■ haydl|^ j^vhfe^ between the three claimants. Lmn» h«4 atttoded 
to tl$‘ treaty,, but it ‘ the emperor end king of Spain. The latttdr: made a 
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overcast by the ,'nfiigiios of Alberoni, Enr* Spanish mmi-ter, who had ?"■ „ > i t : ». • i ;i 
of receive* mg Sudimi fro is the emperor, Sicily hum tiic; duke of Savoy, a;. : i' : _- 

big tiic pretender on the ‘.none of Dublin. To u<*co 1 1 pi f -.b tbe~e p j t , r» - ~ • 1,“.; 

widi the < )tfoinan Port;, Peter the (iieU of luixsia, and (’barb:-.-, \il or , 

Turks intending to resume the war with the cmperot, the two latter to mv . i> 

? i • i tu i : i lint a* long as !he duke of Orleans retained the aduirnistialroii of I cm- 
Jound it impossible to bring his schemas to bear do remove him, there: m.-, m 
nr nied diM.-icir- in the kingdom ; an iniwrrertion took place in Fritiauv. o' f Aim. 

.-'•lit .mail i mi ! ie.*> m disguise into tnc eouubv in order f > .mp:m.t the ni'a: jen's and 
■'■.'ii laid piotif.i in. i/: .* the rr lit himself. At! of a fuddr-n, ii.r 'e 
ni-ter loim.i iiimseit disappointed in everyone of bis sche'ie.-- i i , - 
were {nit to death ; the king of Sweden was killed r.t F 
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( ‘/ar, intent on making in w regulations, could cot be pcisuaded to make 
ibifam ; and the Turks refused to engage in a war with the empe; ui. from vnnn tt.. v 
had lately Mdieri.d so much. The cardinal, nevertheless, ccnthiueu t:o i.atrijio 
quickly {.-: odiiced a war. betwixt Spain on the one (>art, and luame 
oLr.w. The Spaniards, unuhic to resist the union of two such turn; 
so • 1 ! revluced to the necessity of suing for peace ; and the terms \w 
< < g< n* or France, and of these the dismission of Aiberoni, the* Sj auis; 

A iimible marriage was now set on foot ; the duke of Orleans gave 
deafu a-lie Montpensire, to Don Lewis, prince of Asturias; while the infanta ;t >; ,ua 
xx lirWotned to her cousin, the king of France. From tins time the iioo-c of I'umbm 
conimi.ed united ; both princes being convinced that it was tiicir interest not to wa-te 
then r !, en;p»j in wats against each othe.. 

'iue spa it of conquest having now, in a great measure, subsided, and t;:-»t ot lonum. v 
bd-.tn place throughout the world in general. Id me : ' t-camc the scene m as ■ cm.ii h.ib.e 
a piojcctm the commercial way as ever was known in any couutrv. One domi l.aw. a 
S'vtchman, having being obliged to fly from his country for murder, laid the • r • 
company, which might, by its notes, pay off the debt of the nation, and reimbuim ■ 
by tnc profits. I/aw had wandered through various parts ot F.uropc, and mni . ... 

endeavoured to engross the attention of various courts. Trie piopusni u.ism.^.e : 
Victor Amadeus, king of Sicily; but lie dismissed Law uitn a -oplv. 1 i,ai i, ■ v. 
not t'ii'h enough to ruin himself; but in France it was looked upon m a nunc f\u. m.i c 
light ; the nation being at that time involved in COO, 000, 0(50, and the icon:, a- " . .>s 
the people in general were fond of embarking in new schemes. The band, t. < .-h;:- 
lished, proceeded at first with some degree of caution, but having by degi-cc.- extended 
their credit to more than 80 times their real stock, they soon became mud ., m answer 
the demands made upon them ; so that the company was dissolved tnc \uy same \ear 
m which it had been instituted. The confusion into which the kingdom »a. ; thrown h/ 
this fatal scheme required the utmost exertions of tiic regent to put a stop to it ; and 
scarcely wu?this accomplished, when the king, in J 7g;>, took me government into fr- 
own hands. r JLhc duke then became minuter, but did not long eniov this post. Ills 

V or,. U. ;,1 
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(/regularities had broken his constitution and brought on a number of maladies, under 
which he in a short time, sunk : and was succeeded in Ins administration by the duke 
of Bourbon Comic. The king, as we have already remarked, had been married, when 
very young, to tisc infanta of Spain ; though, by reason ot his tender age, the marriage 
had never been completed. The princess, however, had been brought to Paris, and tm 
some time treated as queen of Era nee ; but as Louis grew tip it was easy to sec that he 
had contracted an inveterate hatred against the intended partner of his bed. I hr minis* 


ter, therefore, at last consented tb it the princess should be s**nt back 
much resented by the queen, her mother, that it had almost piuduccd a 


; an alb or.! ■>’» 
war betwi\t the 


two nations. 

The dissolution of the marriage of Louis was the last act ot Comics administration . 
and the procuring of a new match was- the first act ot his successor, cardinal 11cm v. 
Tne princess pitched upon was the daughter of Stuiislaus Lcsozinski, king ot Poland, 
who had been deposed by Charles XII. ot Sweden. r I tie princess was destitute ol pm 
soiul charms, but of an amiable disposition ; and though it is probable that she neve: 
possessed the love of her husband, her excellent qualities could not but extort bis esteem , 
and the birth of a prince, soon after their marriage, removed all the fears ol the peopli 
concerning the succession. 

Cardinal Tleury continued in the pacific schemes pursued by his predecessors ; tboiigu 
they were somewhat interrupted by the war which took place in 1 7dd. Notwithstanding 
the connection between that niomuch and the French nation, Henry was so parsimonious 
in his assistance that only 1500 soldiers were sent to relieve Dantzic, w here Stanislaus 
him«elf resided, and who, at that time, was besieged by the Russians. Ibis pitiful rein- 
forcement was soon overwhelmed by a multitude of Russians ; and Stanislaus was at 
last obliged to renounce all thoughts of the crown of Poland, though he was permitted 
to retain the title of king : and that this title might not be merely nominal, the king of 
France consented to bestow upon him the duclnes of Bar and Lon am : so that, after the 
death of Stanislaus, these territories were indissolubly united to the dominions ot Trance. 
F.'euiv steadily pursued his pacific plans, and the disputes between Spain and England, 
in 1 7 :* 7, vu-v iittle a /fee ted the peace of that kingdom ; and it must he remembered, to 
his praise, tiiat, instead of fomenting quarrels betwixt the neighbouring potentates, he 
laboured incessantly to keep them at peace. lie icconcilcd the (icnoese and Corsicans, 
who were at war; and his mediation was accepted by the Ottoman Porte, who, at that 
time carried on a successful war with the emperor ot (jcimanv, but made peace with him 
at the intercession of the cardinal. All his endeavours to preserve the. general peace, 
however, proved at last ineffectual. J he death of the emperor Charles \ I. in 1740, the 
last prince of the house of Austria, set all Europe in a flame. The emperor’s eldest 
daughter, ALuia Theresa, claimed the Austrian succession, which comprehended the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, the duchy of Silesia, Austrian Suabia, Upper and 
Lower .\'i->tiia, Stiiia, Carinthia, Carniola ; the four forest towns; Burgaw, Brisgavv, 
the Low Countries, Friuli, Tyrol, the iluc.hy of Milan, and the duchies of* Parma and 
Placentia. Among the many competitors who pretended u right to the share, or wholly 
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So inherit these extensive dominions, tnc king of Trance was one. Hut as he wished 
not to awaken the jealousy of the European princes by preferring directly li's own pre- 
tension*, lie chose rather to support those of Frederic III. who laid claim to the iluchv 
of -Silesia. This brought on the war of 1740. 

It was terminated in l?4S, !>y the treaty or Aix-la- (’Impede ; hut to tiiis Loni«, who 
secretly meditated a severe revenge again-, t Ihitain, only consented that he might have 
time to recruit his fleet, and put himself somewhat more upon an equality with that lor- 
midahle power. Hut while lie meditated great exploits of this kind, the internal tran- 
quillity of the kingdom was disturbed by violent disputes betwixt the clergy and parlia- 
ments of France. In the reign of Louis XIV. there had been violent contests between 
the Jansenists and Jesuits, concerning free-will and other obscure points of theology , 
and the opinion of the Jansenits had been declared heretical by the celebrated bull named 
I’mgonitus ; the reception of' which was enforced by the king, in opposition to the pailit- 
i.ients, the archbishop of Pat is, and the body of t he people. The archbishop, with ].i 
other prelates, protested against it, as the infiingcment of the rights of the- Cialiican 
church, of the laws of the realm, and an insult on the lights of the people: ti.cm* civ t 
The duke of Oilcans favoured the bull by inducing the bishops to submit to it, i n'. ;r. 
t T . same time stopped a persecution which was going on against its opponents. Tmia 
•natters passed over till the conclusion of tbs peace, a short time after which the jealous) 
o' the clergy was awakened by an attempt ot the minister of state to impute into the 
wealth of individuals of their order. To prevent this they revived the contest about the 
hull Unigenitus ; and it was resolved that confessional notes should he obtained ufdving 
pet sons , that these notes should he signed by priests who maintained the authority <■:’ 
the hull ; and that, without such notes, no person could obtain a vatiemn or extrem-j 
unction. On this occasion the new archbishop of Paris and the parliament of that c.iy 
took opposite sides ; the latter imprisoning such of the clergy as refused to aduiinisU r 
the sacraments, except in the circumstances above mentioned. Other parliaments fol- 
lowed the example of that of Paris ; and a war was kindled betwixt the c'n il and e.xlt’- 
siastical departments of the state. In this dispute the king interfered, forbad tiie par- 
liaments to take cognizance cf ecclesiastical proceedings, and commanded them to suspend 
all prosecutions relative to the refusal of the sacraments ; but instead of acquiescing, the 
parliament presented 'new remonstrances, refused to attend anv Mhcr bu.-mess, and 
resolved that they could not obey this injunction without violating their duty as wed .is 
their oath. They cited the bishop of Orleans before their tribunal, and ordered .id 
writings, in which its jurisdiction was disputed, to be burnt by the executioner Hy the 
assistance ot the military they enforced the administrations of the sacraments to the sick, 
and ceased to distribute that justice to the subject, for which they had hen originally 
instituted. The king, enraged at their obstinacy, arrested and imprisoned lour of the 
members, who had been most obstinate, anti banished the remainder to Houtges, Pointier*, 
and Auvergne; while, to prevent any impediment from taking place in the administra- 
tion of justice hy their absence, lie issued letters patent, by which a royal chamber, for 
the profeflkion of civil and criminal suits, was instituted. The counsellors refused W 
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|»1' ail before these new courts ; and the king, finding at last that the whole nation tv:.* 
about to tall into a state o! anarchy, thought proper to recul the parliament. li.r 

bamshed members entered Paris, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants ; and 
archbishop, who still continued to encourage the priests in refusing the sacraments. u.:s 
banished to his sea! at C onstans ; the bishop of Orleans and Troyes were, in like man- 
ner. banished ; and a calm, for the present, restored to the kingdom. 

1 i <■ unOrtunate event of the- war of 17.55 had brought the nation to the brink of min, 
w mm horns implo'ed the assistance of Spain ; and, on this occasion, the celebrated 
Compact was signed : by which, with the single exception of the American trade, 
t ; ;c subjects ot Prance and Spain are naturalized in both kingdoms ; and the enemy of 
tec one sovereign is invariably to be looked upon as the enemy of the other. At tnat 
time tnc assistance ot Spain availed very little : both powers were reduced to the lowest 
ebb, and the arms ot Britain were triumphant in every quarter of the globe. 

i he peace, concluded at Paris in the year l7o3, though it freed the nation from a 
most destructive and bloody war, did not restore its internal tranquillity. The panin- 
ment, eager to pursue the victory they had formeilv gained over their religious enemiis, 
now directed their efforts against the Jesuits, who had obtained and enforced the hull 
1 nigenitus. 'I hat once powerful order, however, was now on the brink of destruction. 
A general detestation of its members had taken place throughout the whole world. A 
conspiracy formed by them against the king of Portugal, and from which he narrowly 
escaped, had roused the indignation of Europe, and this was still farther inflamed !>v 
some fraudulent practices of which they had been guilty in France. Ix Y^alettc, the 
eniet ot their missionaries at Martinico, had, ever since the peace of Aix-la-C’hapelie, 
earned on a very extensive commerce, insomuch that he even aspired at monopolizing 
the whole West India trade ; when the war with Britain commenced in 1755. I.eonay 
and Goulfre, merchants at Marseilles, in expectation of receiving merchandize to tin: 
vaiuc ot 2,000,000 from him, had accepted of bills, drawn by the Jesuits, to the amount 
ot 1,500,000. Unhappily they were disappointed by the vast number of captures made 
bv the British, in consequence of which they wee obliged to apply to the society of 
Jesuits at large ; but they, either ignorant of their true interest, or too slow in giving 
assistance, suflered the merchants to stop payment, and thus not only to bring ruin upon 
themselves, but to involve, as is usual in such cases, a great many others in tire same 
calamity. Their creditors demanded indemnification from the society at large ; and, on 
their refusal to satisfy them, brought their cause before the parliament of Paris. That 
body, eager to revenge themselves on such powerful adversaries, carried on the most 
violent persecutions every where against them. In tire course of these the volume con- 


taining the constitution and government of tire order itself was appealed to, and produced 
m open court. It then appeared that the order of Jesuits formed a distinct body in 
the state, submitting implicitly to their chief, who alone was absolute over their lives and 
fortunes. It was likewise discovered that they, after a former expulsion, had been ad- 
mitted into the kingdom upon conditions which they had never lulliiied ; and to which 
Iheir chic! had obstinately refused to subscribe ; consequently that their Histcncc at 
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The king had no sooner regained his health than he applied himself diligently to cx- 
tinguisli the differences which had taken place between his predecessor and the people. 
He removed those from their employments who had given cause of complaint by their 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct ; and lie conciliated the affection of his subjects by 
removing the new parliaments and recalling the old ones. 

13ut though the prudence of Louis bad suggested these compliances, he endeavoured 
still to preserve pure and entire the royal authority. lie explained his intentions by a 
speech in the great chamber of parliament. “ The step that he bad taken to ensure the 
tranquillity and happiness of his subjects ought not (he observed) to invalidate his own 
authority ; and he hoped, from the zeal and . attachment of the present assembly, an ex- 
ample of submission to the rest of his subjects. Their repeated resistance to the com- 
mands of his grandfather had compelled that monarch to maintain his prerogative by 
their'banishment : and they were now recalled in expectation that they would quietly 
exercise their functions ; and display their gratitude by their obedience.” He concluded 
with declaring “ That it was his desire to bury in oblivion all past grievances ; that he 
should ever behold, with extreme disapprobation, whatever might tend to create divisions 
and disturb the general tranquillity ; and that his chancellor would read his ordinance 
to the assembly, from which they might be assured he would not suffer the smallest de- 
viation to be made.” That ordinance was conceived in the most explicit terms, and was 
immediately registered by. the king’s commands. The articles of it limited, within very 
narrow bounds, the pretensions of the parliament of Paris : The members were forbidden 
to look upon themselves as one body with the other parliaments of the kingdom, or to 
take any step, or assume any title, that might tend towards, or imply, such an union ; 
They weire enjoined never to relinquish the administration of public justice, except in 
. cases of q|po)ute necessity, for which the first president was to he responsible to the king ; 
and it was added, that, on their disobedience, the Grand Council might replace the 
parliament without any new edict for the purpose. They were still, however, permitted 
to enjoy the right of remonstrating before the registering of edicts or letters patent, 
which they might conceive injurious to the welfare of the people, provided they preserved 
in their representations, the respect due to the throne. But these remonstrances were 
not to be repealed ; and the parliament, if they proved ineffectual, were to register the 
edict objected to witbin a month, at farthest, from the first day of its being published : 
'they were forbidden to issue any arrests which might excite trouble, or, in any measure, 
retard the execution of the king's ordinances ; and they were assured by tins king him- 
self,. at. the conclusion of this code for their future conduct, that, as long as they ad- 
here^jo the bounds prescribed, they might depend on his countenance and protection. 
In shfi^ldiC terms on which Louis consented to re-establish the parliaments were such 
that reduced to mere cyphers, and the word of the king still continued to be 

the only llft^n the kingdom. The archbishop of Paris, who had likewise presumed to 
false some eofatMH^tons with regard to the bull Unigcnitus, was obliged to submit, aud 
severely .threatened should afterwards interfere in such a cause. 

The figg} conquests of tbe Corsicans, wbo, provoked by the oppression of their govtr- 
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nors, had once more attempted to regain tbeir former liberty, was the first event of im- 
portance which took place after this restoration of tranquillity : bat the kingdom was yet 
filled with disorder from other causes. A scarcity of corn happening to take place just 
at the time that some regulations had been made by M. Turgot, the new financier, the 
populace rose in great bodies, and committed such outrages that a military force became 
absolutely necessary to quell them ; and it was not till upwards of 500 of these miserable 
wretches were destroyed that they could be reduced. The king, however, by. his prudent 
and vigorous conduct on this occasion, soon , put a stop to all riots, and eminently dis- 
played his clemency as well as prudence in the methods he took for the restoration of the 
public tranquillity. 

The humanity of Louis was next shewn in an edict, which he caused to be registered 
in parliament, sentencing the deserters from his army in future to work as slaves on the 
public roads, instead of punishing them, as formerly, with death; and with equal atten- 
tion to the general welfare of his subjects, he seized the moment of peace to fulfil thos* 
promises of economy, which, on his accession, ha had given to his people. Various 
regulations took place in consequence ; particularly the suppression of the Musqae- 
taires and some other corps, which, being adapted more to the parade of guarding the 
royal person than any real military service, were supported at a great expencc, without 
any adequate return of benefit to the state, 

Particular attention was also paid to the state of the marine ; and the appointment of 
M. de Sartine, in 1776, to that department, did honour to the penetration of the sovereign. 
That minister, fruitful in resources, and unwearied in his application, was incessantly 
engaged in augmenting the naval strength of his country ; and the various preparations 
that filled the ports and docks created no small uneasiness to the British court. 

The next appointment made by the king was equally happy, and, in one respect, sin- 
gular and unprecedented. M. Turgot, though possessed of integrity and industry, had 
not been able to command the public confidence. On bis retreat M. Clugny, intendant 
general of Bourdeaux, had been elevated to the vacant post ; but he dying in a very 
short space, M. Taboureau des Reaux was appointed his successor ; and the king soon 
after associated with him in the management of the finances M. Neckef, by birth a Swiss 
and by religion a protestant. That gentleman, in (be preceding reign, had been chosen 
to adjust differences between the East India company and the crown ; and had dis- 
charged his trust in a manner which gained the approbation of bath parties. Possessed 
of distinguished abilities, hi#, appointment would have excited no surprise, bad it not 
been contrary to the constant policy of prance, which carefully excluded the aliens of 
her country and faith from the controul of her revenue. ' It now stood forward as a new 
instance of enlargement of mind and liberality of sentiment ; and will, to posterity, mark 
the prominent featurei the reign of Louis XVI. * 

Although the FrenchmOharqb was of a pacific disposition, and not destitute of ttng^ 
rosity of , sentiment, yet bit, own and the public exultation lied been openly and comm' 
proportioned to the luccets of U*e Americans, in tbeir contest with Britain ; the prunes 
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of the blood andthe chief nobility were eager, Jocihbark in support of the cause of 
freedom ; and the prudence of the king 'and his most confidential ministers alone re* 
strained their ardour. The fatal events of the former war« were still impressed on the 
mind of Louis ; and ■ he could hot readily consent, to expose his infant marine in a con- 
test with a nation who had sofrequentlyassertedtbe dommion;^ so lately 

broken the united strength of the house pf Bourbon. At the same time hp .was sensible 
that the opportunity of hum Wingt hose haughty islanders should. pot beeatirely neglected, 
and that sotnet advantages should be taken of the present-commotioos in America. Two 
agents from the United States, Silas Deane and Dr. yBenjarain Frankli%.had successively 
" arrived atPbHii; and* though^ all audience-was denied tbem ih a public capacity,' still 
they airier 'dmif^inoefmly^aitedv- the proper opportunity 
to vinditiite id arms the independence -of America. f ln the mean Awhile the American 
cruisers yrere hospitably received into theFrench ports ; artillery and all kinds of war- 


like stores > were freely sold or 


to the distress oftbe colonists ; and 


French bfficew and engineer^ fith th^c^ivance of government, entered into their 

service. ^ j. ■'ir? ’j ’ ^ -V- ' ■■ 

' Some dhahge* aieie; , statc * 

'*The condott U iuiariiidmiiw^Hls universal appro- 

•^olleaguev- had . resigned his situation, bat 
$#&*eope to the genius of 
y \|rith«, an ^associate ; but, with the 
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pacific inclinations of Louis being overborne by the suggestion.* of bn .niui-ti rs <:• i tfie 
irniuciK-e of bis quern, it was at length determined to acknowledge the imh pcnucnce of 
the United States. 

Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane, who had hitherto acted as private agents, were now 
acknowledged as public ambassadors from those star- t to the court ot Versailles , ».■-! a 
treaty «>( amity and rommeia* was signed, between the two powers, in the month i-f l c- 
bruary, 1778. The duke ot Xoailles, ambassador to the court of London, was, in ti.e 
month of March, instructed to acquaint that court with the above treaty. At the -ame 
time he declared that the contracting parties had paid great attention not to slipu. iie 
any exclusive advantages in favour of France, and that the United states had reserved 
the liberty of treating with every nation whatever, on the same footing ot equality ar.d 
reciprocity. Hut this stipulation was treated by the Hritish with contempt, and the recal 
ot lord Stormont, their ambassador at Versailles, was ti»e signal for the commencement 
of hostilities. 


In the year 1780 new' changes in the French ministry took place. M Hertin had 
resigned the office of secretary of state , the prince de Montebruv bad retired from the 
post of secretary at war, and was succeeded by the Marquis de Segur. I>ut the most 
important removal was that of M Sartine, wiio had, for several years, presided over the 
marine department, and whose unwearied application and ability had raised the u.ird 
power of France to a height that astonished Europe ; but bis colleagues in the canim.c 
i >ud!v accused a profusion, which would have diverted into one channel the wuoic :e- 
sourecs ol the kingdom ; and his retreat opened a road to the marquis de Castries, who 
was appointed to supply his place. 

'Dus year the king fixed on the anniversary of Ins birth-day, to render it memorable 
bv a now instance of humanity, and he abolished for ever the inhuman custom of putting 
the question as it v as called by torture ; a custom, which had been so established by me 
practice ot ages, that it seemed to be an inseparable part of the constitution ot the couits 
of justice in France. At the same time, to defray th- charges of war, he continued to 
diminish his own expenditure ; and, sacrificing his magnificence to the ease ot his sub- 


jects, dismissed above 400 officers belonging to his court. 

Unhappily, however, the popular discontents were excited next year by the dismivunn 


of their favourite minister, M. Necker. 


He had conceived the arduous but popular 


project of supporting a war by loans without taxes : the rigid economy which he it. id 
introduced into all the departments of the royal household, and th ; vaiiou* u-sources 


that presented themselves to his fertile genius had supported him amidst the difficulties 
that attended this system. Hut his austerity of temper had not rendered him equally 
acceptable to the sovereign and his subjects ; and the repeated reforms he had ri.com* 
mended were represented as inconsistent with the dignity of the crown ; lie was, there- 
fore, in 1781, dismissed from his office of comptroller-general, and M. Job de I'leuii, 
counsellor ot state, was appointed to that important department. The defeat of the 
count- de (n .isse happened next year, and impressed the kingdom with general grief and 
consternation. Immense preparations were, however, made for the operations of 1783 ;. 
v.ol n. si 
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ami in conjunction with the courts of Madrid and the Hague, Louis was determined 
this year, to make the rnort powerful efforts to bring the war to a conclusion. Rut in 
the midst of these preparations l he voice of peace was again heard ; and Louis was in- 
duced to listen to the proffered mediation of the two first protentates in Europe, the 0111 - 
peror of (.icrmanv and the empress of Russia. The count de Vcrgennes, who still occu- 
pied tiie post of secretary of foreign affairs, was appointed to treat with Mr. Fitzherhc r, 
the Eritish minister at Erussels, but who had lately proceeded to Paris to conduct this 
important negociation. The way was already smoothed for the restoration of the public 
tranquillity, by provisional articles, signed at the conclusion of the last year, between tnc 
.States ot America and Great Rritain, and which were to constitute a treaty of peace, 
finally to be concluded wiicn that between f iance and Eritair. took place. Preliminary 
articles were accordingly agreed upon, and signed at Versailles : these were soon after 
succeeded by a definitive treaty ; and France, throughout her extensive dominions, be- 
held peace once more established. Though the late war had been attended by the most 
brilliant success, and the independence of America seemed to strike deep at the source 
of her rival’s power, yet France herself h.id not been entirely tree from inconvenience. 
The retreat of M. Xeckcr bad, as we have already observed, diminished the public con- 
fidence ; three different persons, who had since transient 1 }’ occupied his post, increased 
the jealousies of the people; and the failure ol the celebrated Caisse (i'Escomptc coin 
pleted the universal consternation. 

That hank had been established in the rear 1776. The plan of it was formed l>v a 
company of private adventurers, and its capital was fixed at 500,000/. sterling. i'h;‘ 
professed dcsigr. of the company was to discount bills at short dates, at the rate of four 
tier cent, per annum : tint. as this interest could never be an equivalent for the capital 
aonk by the proprietors, they were entrusted with the additional po..er of issuing notes 
to the amount of their capital, which, as they were capable at any tin*, of being converted 
into specie, might be often voluntarily taken by their customers from mere convenience. 
The reputation of the bank soon caused its stock to sell above par ; and its credit w as 
still at the highest, when, to the astonishment of the nation, it suddenly stopt payment, 
on the 2nd of October, 1783. The cause assigned was an uncommon scarcity of specie, 
Hilt the public suspected that the failure arose from a loan, secretly made to government ; 
and what confirmed the suspicion was, that government, about the same time, stopped 
payment of the bills drawn ivion them hv their army in America. 

Whatever was the cause of this event the king was prevailed on to extend his protec- 
tion to the company. Ry four successive edicts the banks of Paris were ordered to re- 
ceive the notes ot the Caisse d’Escouiptc as currency ; and a lottery, with a stack of 
1,000,000/. sterling, redeemable in eight years, being established, the tickets were made 
purchaseable in the notes of the Caisse d’F.scompte. Ev the^e expedients the public’s 
confidence in that bank was revived, its business increased, and its stocks rose to above 
double the original subscription ; the bills from America were, at the same lime, put in 
train of payment, and public credit was restored throughout the kingdom. Some com- 
pensation also for the expences that hid been inclined during the late war was drawn 
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from the treatv with the United States of America. These engaged to reiisih use France 
in the sum of 18,000,000 of livres, w hich had been advanced in the hour of di.iire.s; ; and 
Louis consented to receive tli« money, as more convenient to the States, m the space of 
i‘J years, hy 12 c.'jual and annual payments. 

1 he general peace was soon alter followed by a particular treatv between Franco an t 
Holland, which was effected, with great address, hy the count de Vergcnncs. It inc’ u !: t 
#11 the principles which can serve to cement, in the closets union, distinct nations. imik: 
distinct governments ; and by which they may mutually participate in peace or in wai, 
(4 good or of evil, in all cases administer the most perfect aid, counsel, and succour (<■ 
each other. It is also prescribed, if their united good offices for the preserva'iou < i 
peace should prove ineffectual, the assistance thev were to afford each other bv sea ami 
land. France was to furnish Holland with 10,000 effective infantry. 2000 cavalry, with 
1 - ships of the line and six frigates. Their high mightinesses, on the other side, in ca-e 
rf a marine war, or that France should he attacked by sea, were to contribute to 
dcicnce six ships of the line and three frigates ; and, in case of an attack on the ten iroi , 
of France, the Statcs-denetal were to have the option of furnishing their hind contingent 
cither in money or troops, at the estimate of 5000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. Furthe?, 
it tin; stipulated succours should he insufficient for the defence of the par tv att.u ked. or 
for procuring a proper peace, they engaged to assist each other with all their Ik. vs, d 
n' l-vsarv ; it being, however, agreed that the contingent of troops, t*o he furnivied i>y 
tiit- Statcs-deueral, should not exceed 20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, It was lurtiiei 
ad icd -that neither of the contracting powers should disarm, or make or receive pro- 
poses of peace or truce, without the consent of the other : they promised also n^ to 
contract any future alliance or engagement whatever, diiectly or indirectly, contrary to 
the present treaty, and on any treaties or negotiations being proposed, which might prove 
detrimental to tiieir ,oiut interest, they pledged their tailii to give notice to each otlur 
of 9'icu proposals as soon as made. 

'Lhus was Holland now converted into tho firm ally ot that power, against whose en- 
croaching spiril she had formerly armed the most powerful kingdoms of Europe . v. i>! - 
trance having asserted the independence of America against (heat Ihitain, and ha., ,g 
converted an antient and formidable foe into an useful friend, seemed to have atta: o ! 
an imlueucc over the nations of the earth that she had never hclbre been posses.-ed of 

Rut however exalted her present situation might appear, the seeds of future o-;!i:'.n- 
tioa were already apparent to an attentive observer. The applause that had atten.ic.! 
the parliament of l'aris, in their struggles with the late king might be considered a* the 
first dawn of freedom ; the language of that assembly boldiv inculcated to their couuity- 
men their natural rights, and taught them to look with a less enraptuied eye on the 
lustre that encompassed the tlirone. The war in America had coot 'touted to enlarge 
the political ideas of the French : they had, on that occasion, stood lortfi as the cham- 
pions of liberty, in opposition to regal power ; and the officers who had acted on that 
conspicuous theatre, accustomed to speak and think without restraint, on their return 
imparted to the provinces of France the flame of freedom, which had been kindled in 
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the wilds of America. From flirt moment the French, instead of silently acquiescing 
under the edicts of their sovereign, canvassed each action with hold and rigid impaiti- 
ality ; while the attachment of the army, winch has ever been considered as tin* su’e 
foundation of despotism, gave way to the nobk enthusiasm of liberty. 

Wc have already noticed the public dissatisfaction that had attended the dismission <d 
M. Keeker ; his transient successor, M. de Flcnri, had retired from the management of 
the finances in 1783, and the more transient administration of M. d’Ormesson had ex- 
pired in tli<? same year that gave it birth. On his retreat M. dc Calonne, who had suc- 
cessively filled, with acknowledged reputation, the office of intendent of Mcntz, and 
afterwards the provinces of Flanders and Artois, was nominated to the post of compt- 
roller-general. This gentleman, flexible and insinuating, eloquent in conversation, and 
polished in his manners, fertile in resources, and liberal in the disposal of the public 
money, soon rendered himself acceptable to his sovereign. Rut he did not enter upon 
his new an arduous station favoured by the breath of popularity : he was reported to 
be more able than conristcnt, and not to have tempered the ardour of his spirit by the 
severity of deep research ; and the people, amidst repeated loans, regretted that severe 
simplicity which luid characterised the administration of M. Nccker. 

it was the hold and judicious measures of Calonne, however, that restored credit to 
the Caisse d'Escompte, which had stopt payment a few weeks before his accession His 
next measure, in 1784, the establishment of the Caisse d’Amortissement or sinking fund, 
was entitled to a still higher degree of applause. The plan of that fund was simple and 
moderate : It was to pay annually, by government, into the hands of a board set apart 
for that purpose, the entire interest of the national debts, whether in stock or annuities, 
together with an additional sum of 150,000/. The annuities that would lie extinguished 
every year w ere estimated at .50,000/. ; and in that proportion the sum set apart lor the 
redemption of the national debt would annually increase. The operation of this new 
fund was limited to the term of 95 years ; and during that term the annual receipt oi 
the Caisse d'Ainortissement is declared unalterable, and incapable of being converted 
to any other object. 

Although peace had been re-estab!isl>ed throughout Europe for three years, yet tho 
firances of France scorned scarce affected by tlii.s interval of tranquillity, and it was found 
requisite to close every year with a loan. The public expenditure of 1785 might proba- 
bly seem to sanction this measure. It bad been thought proper to fortify Cherbourg 
upon a large and magnificent scale ; the claim of the emperor to the navigation of the 
Scheldt had obliged the French to increase their land forces, either to form a respectable 
neutrality, or to assist effectually their Dutch allies ; aud the marquis de Castries, fond 
of war, and profuse in his designs, had not r offered the navy, which M. Sartine had sur- 
rendered into his hands, to decline dol ing the interval of peace. The treaty of com- 
merce, concluded in the year J78(>, with Great Ihitam, was a new source of discontent. 
Though regarded by the English manufactories as tar from advantageous, it excited in 
Fiance still louder murmurs. It was represented as unlikely to extinguish those inlant 
establishments, which were yet able to vie with the manufactures of England that had 
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r.: taincd to maturity ; and the market that it held out for the nines and oils of France 
mis passed over in silence, while the distress of the artizan was {minted in the most 
.'friking colours. But when the edict for registering the loan at the conclusion ni the last 
\ear, and which amounted to the sum of 3,3MO,Ol)()/,was presented to the parliament of 
Paris, the murmurs of the people, through the remonstrances of that assembly, assumed 
a more loyal and formidable aspect. The king, however, signified to the select depu- 
tation, that were commissioned to convey to him their remonstrances, that ho expected 
to bo obeyed without further delay. The ceremony of the registering according!) took 
place on the next day ; hut it was accompanied with a resolution, importing, That 
public economy was the only genuine sourcu of abundant revenue, the only means tor 
providing for the necessities of the state, and restoring that credit, which borrowing had 
reduced to the bi ink of ruin. 

The king was no sooner informed of this step than he commanded the attendance of 
the grand deputation of parliament ; when be erased from their revoids the resolution 
that had been adopted, and observed, that though it was Ids pleasure that the pailiamcn: 
should communicate, by its respectful representations, whatever might c./iccm tjie good 
of the public, yet be never would allow them so far to abuse his element:;.’ ns to e.<_ . t 
themselves into the censors of his government. At the same time, mure strong. v t > mar a 

O " 

his displeasure at their expostulations, lie superseded one of their oriicers, wuo had ap- 
peared more active in forwarding the obnoxious resolution. 

M. dc Calonne, however, though gratified by the approbation of his sovereign, could 
but feci himself deeply mortified by the opposition of tfw parliament. His attempts to 
conciliate that assembly bud proved ineffectual ; and he experienced the ’ r index ndo 
aversion, at the critical juncture when their acquiescence might nave proved of the most 
essential service. An anxious inquiry into the state of the public finances lead convinced 
him that tin: expenditure by far exceeded the revenue. In this situation, to impose new 
taxes was impracticable ; to continue the method of borrowing was ruinous ; to have 
recourse only to economical reforms would be found n "liv inadequate : amt lie hesi- 
tated not to declare that it would be impossible to pntce tue finances on a send basis, 
but by the reformation of whatever was vicious in the commotion ot tne state 

To give weight to this reform, M. de Calonne was sensible that something more: was 
necessary than the royal authority ; be perceived that the parliament was not a fit instru- 
ment for introducing a new order into public affairs, nor would submit to be a pn"-:.c: 
machine for sanctioning the plans of a minister, even if those plans \u . >e the cni.u'.aU 'ns 
of perlect wisdom. Though originally a body of lawyers, indebted tor their appoint- 
ments 10 the king, there was not an attribute of genuine legislative assembly but "nut 
they seemed desirous to engross to themselves; and they had been supported in inch’ 
pretensions by the plaudits of the people, who were sensible that there was no other body 
in the nation that could plead their cause against roval or ministerial oppression, lo 

suppress, therefore, the only power of eoutroul that remained, and to render the 
government more arbitrary was deemed too perih us a measure : vet to leave the par 
iiument in the full possession of their influence, an influence th.it the minister 
Vot. II 3 AT 


was 
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cor vi need would be excited against him. was at once to render the whole system 
abortive. , 

In tins di'emma, the only expedient that suggested itself was to have recourse to some 
other assembly, more dignified and solemn in its character, and which should in a 
greater .degree, consist of members from the vai ions orders of the state and the diiVeront. 
provinces of the Kingdom. This promised to be a popular measure ; it implied a defe- 
rence to the people at large, and might he expected to prove highly acceptable. lint the 
true and legitimate assembly of the nation, the Statcs-( Jeneral, had nei* met since the 
year 1(7)4- ; nor could. the minister flatter himself with the hope of attaining the royal 
assent to a meeting, which a despotic sovereign could not hut regard with secret jealousv. 
.Another assembly had occasionally been substituted in the room of the States-CJeneiai ; 
this was distinguished by the titlo of the Notables, and consisted of a number of persons 
from al ! parts of the kingdom, chiefly selected from the higher oidcrs of the state, and 
nominated by the king himself. The' assembly had been convened by Henry IV. again 
bv Louis XIII. and was now' once more summoned by the authoiity of the present 
momKc^. 

The writs lor calling them together were dated on the C.Oth of December, 1 T ; and 
they were addressed to seven princes of the blood, nine d ikes and peers of France, eight 
field -marcschals, 2*2 nobles, eight counsellors of state, lour masteu ot requests, 1 l a:« , t - 
bishops and bishops, .7? of the heads of the law, 12 deputies of the pays dVtats, the 
lieutenant-general, and 2.5 magistrates of the different towns ot the kingdom. J he num- 
ber of members was 144 , and the 2;iili of January, J 7h’7, was the poiiod appointed 
for their meeting. 

Cpon the anival of the Notables at Paris, however, the minister found himscii yet 
unprepared to submit his system to their inspection, and postponed the opening of the. 
councii to the 7th of February. A second delay, on the 14th of the same month, was 
occasioned by the indisposition of M. dc Calonne himself, and that ot the count de \ tv 
gennes, president of the council of finance, and first secretary of .‘hoc ; and a third 
piocrastiuation was the necessary result of the death of the count, on the day previous to 
that fixed for the opening of the meeting. He was succeeded, in the department of 
foreign affairs, by the count dc Montmoiin, a nobleman of unblemished character. Put 
his loss, at this critical juncture, was severely felt by M. de Calonne ; lie alone, of all 
the ministers, having entered, with warmth and sincerity, into the plans ot the compt- 
roller-general. The chevalier dc Miromcsnil, keeper of the seals, was avowedly tlis 
rival and enemy of that statesman. The marcschal de Castries, secretary of the marine 
department, was personally attached to M. Nccker; and the Raron de Rretenil, secretary 
for the household, was the creature of the queen, and deeply engaged in what was called 
the Austrian svstem. 

It was under these difficulties that M. de Calonne, on the 22nd of February first met 
the assembly of the Notables, and opened his long expected plan. He began by stating 
th^ the public expenditure had, for centuries past, exceeded the revenue; and that si 
very considerable deficiency had, of course, existed ; that the Mississippi scheme of 
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Lai, by no means, as might have been expected, restored the balance ; and that undei 
i‘io economical administration of cardinal Tlehri the deficit still existed ; that the pro- 
gress of this derangement, under the last reign, had been extreme, the detkienev 
amounting to 3,000,000/. sterling at the appointment of the abb6 Terray : who, however, 
reduced it to 1,0*7.5,000/. ; it decreased a little under the short administrations that 
followed, but ro^ again, in consequence of the war, under the administration of 
M. X ecker, and at his own accession to office it was 3,330,000/. 

In order to femedy this growing evil, M. Calonnc recommended a territorial impos r , 
in the nature of the English land tax, from which no rank or order of men were to be 
exempted ; and an inquiry into the possessions of the clergy, width hitherto had been 
deemed sacred from their proportion of the public burdens ; the various branches ot 
internal taxation were also to undergo a strict examination ; and a considerable resource 
was presented in mortgaging the demesne lands of the crown. 

The very necessity for these reforms was combated with a degree of boldness and 
force of reasoning that could not fail of deeply impressing the assembly ; and instead <n 
meeting with a ready acquiescence, the comptroller-general was no.v !a inched into toe 
boundless ocean of political controversy. M. Nccker, previous to hi, retirement, had 
published his Compte rendu an Uoi, in which Trance was represent 'd us possessing t 
char surplus of 4*3.5,000/. sterling: this performance had been read with avidity, and 
ji;<;ii:ibly contributed to estrange from the author the royal countenance ; but the ir_'d:t 
oi it was ably vindicated by M. do Ihiemn*, areLbMiop of Tbo'ouse. 

M. de Calonne met with a still more formidable adversary in the count Je Miraba.u; 
Tiu.'j extraordinary man, restless in his disposition, licentious in bis morals, but bold, 
penetrating, and enterprising, bad occasionally visited every court in Europe, lie had 
been admitted at one time to the confidence of the minister ; and had been directed 
though in no ostens blc character, to observe at Herlin the disposition of the successor 
of the great Frederic : in this capacity lie was frequently exposed to neglect am! disap- 
pointment; his letters were often left unan.-u ur-i! di-gu^t succeeded to admiration : 
and he who bad entered the lhussian court the inMm.Ve h.etni, returned to Paris the 
avowed enemy of M. de Calonne. While the archbishop arraigned the uuderstamh.g, 
the count impeached the integrity, of the comptroller-general. 

The minister’s design of equalizing flic public burdens, and. by rendering the taxes 
general, diminishing the load borne by the lower and most useful classes ut peuplr, 
though undoubtedly great and patriotic, at once united against !:* ■» the -nobility, the 
clergy, and the magistracy ; and the event was such .is might he expected : the iutiigue* 
of those three bodies raised against him so loud a clamour, that, finding it impossible to 
stem the torrent, be not only resigned his place on tiie 12th ot April, but soon after re- 
tiied to England from the storm of persecution. 

In the midst of these transactions at home, Louis’ intention was also called to the 
state of affairs in the republic of Holland, his new and close ally. The prince ot Orange 
tun) been stripped of all authority by the aiistocratic party; and retiring from the Hague, 
maintained the shadow qf a court at Ninicgucn. Ilis brother-in-law, however, the 'king 
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of Prussia, exerted his endeavours to promote the interest of the stadtholder ; and having 
oftered, in concert with France, to undertake the arduous task of composing the differ- 
ences which distracted the republic, the proposal was received with appai cot cordiality 
by the court or Versailles. At the same time it could scercely be expected that France 
would become the instrument of restoring the prince of Orange to that share of power 
which lie had betorc occupied, and thus abandon one of the iargcst«and most favourite 
objects ot her policy, the establishing a supreme and permanent controul in the affairs 
oi Holland. In fact, the conditions which were framed by the Louvestein faction, as 
the basis ot reconciliation, were such as plainly vindicated their design, to reduce the in- 
fluence and authority* of the stadtholder within very narrow limits. On his renouncing 
the right of filling up the occasional vacancies in the town senates, he was to he restored 
to the nominal office of captain-general ; but he was to he restrained from marching the 
troops intoor out of any province, without leave from the respective provinces concerned ; 
and he was also to subscribe to a resolution, passed some time before by the senate of 
Amsterdam, that the command should, at all times, be revocable at the pleasure of the 
states. Had ttie prince acquiesced in these preliminaries, France would have completely 
attained the object of her long negociations, and, by means of the Louvcstein faction, 
have acquired the ascendancy that she had repeatedly sought in the councils of Hi. hand. 
Hut under the difficulties that surrounded them the prince of Orange was admit al ly sup- 
poitcd and assisted by the genius, the spirit, and the abilities of his consult ; ‘he liimiy 
rejected every measure tending to alnidge any rights that had been attached to the oti’u o 
of stadthoideit ; and M. dc Rayval, the French ncgociator, having in vain endeavoured 
to overcome her resolution, broke off the correspondence between the Hague and Ni- 
inegucn, and returned to Paris, about the middle of January, 17B7- 

The court of Versailles had indeed long trusted to the natural strength of the repub- 
lican party, and had been assiduous during the whole summer in endeavouring to second 
them by every species of succours that could be privately afforded. C’rowds of French 
officers arrived daily at Holland ; and either received commissions in the service of the 
States, or acted as volunteers in their troops. Several hundred of tried and experienced 
soldiers were selected from different regiments : and being furnished with money for 
tlveir journey, and assurances of future favour, were dispatched, in small parties, to join 
the troops, and help to discipline the burghers and volunteers. A considerable corps of 
engineers were also directed to proceed silently, and in disguise, to Amsterdam, and to 
assist in strengthening the works of that city. These aids, which might have proved 
effectual, had contest been confined to the States of Holland and the stadtholder, were 
overwhelmed in the rapid invasion of the Prussians; and the court of Tferlin had taken 
its measures with so much celerity, and the situation of the republicans was already be- 
come so desperate, that it was doubtful whether their affairs could be restored by any 
assistance that Frauce was capable of immediately administering. Yet on (ireat Britain 
fitting out a strong squadron of men of war at Portsmouth to give confidence- to tiie 
operations of the king of Prussia, the court of Versailles also sent orders to equip Hi sail 
of the line at Brest, and recalled a small squadron, which hud been commissioned on a 
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w riting or speaking to any person, out of bis own house before his departure. These 
orders were served at the same instant ; and before the citizens of Puris were acquainted 
with the transaction, their magistrates were already on the road to their place of 
■banishment 

Previous to their removal, however, they had presented a remonstrance on the late 
measures of government, ^jpd the alarming state of public affairs. In stating their 
opinions on taxes they declared that neither the parliaments nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three estates of the kingdom, collectively assembled, could warrant 
the laying of any permanent tax upon the people : and they strongly enforced the re- 
newal of those national assemblies, which had rendered the reign of Charlemagne so 
great and illustrious. 

The king had endeavoured to soothe the Parisians by new regulations of economy, 
and by continual retrenchment^ in his household ; but these instances of attention, 
which once would have been received with the loudest acclamations, wore now disre- 
garded, under their affliction for the absence of their parliament His majesty, there- 
fore, in order to regain the affections of his subjects, consentetLto restore that assembly, 
abandoning, at the same. time, the stamp-duty .and his teriitoriin impost, which had been 
the sources of dispute. These measures were, however, insufficient to establish harmony 
between the court and the parliament The necessities of the state still continued ; nor 
could the deficiency of the revenue be supplied hut by extraordinary resources, or a 
long course of rigid frugality. About the middle of November, 1787, in a full meeting 
of the parliament, attended by all the princes of the blood and the peers of France, the 
king entered the assembly, and proposed two edicts. for their approbation ; one was for 
a new loan ^f 450,009,000, near 19,000,000 sterling ; the other was for the re-establish- 
ment of the protestants in all their antient civil rights ; a measure which had long been 
warmly recommenced by the parliament^ and which was probably now introduced to 
procure a better reception to the loan. • * 

On this occasion the king delivered himself in a speech of uncommon length, filled 
with professions of regard for the people, but at the same time strongly expressive of 
the obedience be expected to his edicts. ; Lon is probably imagined , that the dread of 
that banishment, from which the members bad beet) so lately recalled, would have insured 
the acquiescence of the assembly ; but no sooner was permission announced for every 
member to deliver his sentiments, than be was convinced that their spirits remained to- 
tally unsubdued. An animated debate took place, and was continued for nine hours ; 
when the king, wearied by perpetual opposition, and chagrined at some freedoms used 
id tbeii debates, suddenly rose/andcompianded the edict to be registered without fur- 
ther'^p’,, This measure was unexpectedly opposed by the.duke of Orleans, first 
prinee^'||ie blood ; who considered ‘ it as an infringement of tha r|gbfs oT parliament, 
and j)\ otes^|yjaiDst the whole proceedings 0 f day, as being t^ertiby null and void. 
Though llpT&6fc. ^p u I d not conceal his astonishment and displeasure at this decisive step, 
he contented {p^elf ‘with repeating his orders ; and immediately aftafy quitting the as- 
sembly, retired to Versailles. * 
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On the king’s departure, the parliament confirmed the protest of the duke of Orleans ; 
and declared, that as their deliberations had been interrupted, they considered the 
whole business of. that day as of no effect. 

In order to subddb the opposition of the parliament, Louis had recourse to alternate 
measures of severity and mildness ; but finding all these ineffectual, he again summoned, 
in the beginning of May, 1788, the assembly of the Notables, and laid before them his 
plan to establish a supreme assembly, to be composed of the princes Of the blood,’ peers of 
the realm, great officers of the crown, the clergy and mareschats pf France, governors 
of provinces, knights of different orders, a deputation of one member from every par- 
liament, and two members from the chambers of council ; and to be summoned as often 
as the public emergency, in the royal opinion, should render it requisite.* The Notables 
listened in silent deference to tbe project of their Sovereign, but the parliament of Paris 
received it with every symptom of aversion. Several peers of ' the realm, while they were 
lavish in their professions of attachment to the king; refused to enter upon those functions 
which he had assigned them in their propose^ plenary court, alledging that its being 
erected was prejudicial to , the true interests bdth of the king and the people. The 
different parliaments of tLe kingdom at . thbir _ fellings in the 

most glowing language ; and strongly rtfged t^rf6fcejjttty^'<if : calling together the States- 
General, the lawful council of the kingdom, as theonlymeans of restoring the public 
tranquillity, • r J 

Louis now plainly saw that ft compliance with, the public wishes for the re-establish- 
ment of the States-General was absolutulv necessary, in order to avoid the calamities of 
a civil war, which itnpendeduponhis refusal. Jn that event he must have expected to 
have encountered the raajoffty ot tha people, ahihiated by the exhortations and exampte 
of their magistrates At’ peers of 'the'-^lm^id^ex^rosaed the strongest disapprobation 
of his measures ; nor could bn evisiti dependanylonger on the support of the princes 
of his blood : but what afforded most seribus matter of al^rm Was the spirit lately dis- 
played among the miUtary ; jwhh;^ ^ disturbance in the provinces^ had retuc- 

tantly been br(Wghttfc'<Wfr1fi^ couOfrymen' ; and many of whose 

officers, so recently engaged publicly declared 

their abhorrence of despotMm.' ; ^i^^ ' r ; 

It was not, however, tllf -that • Louis could resolve to 
restore an assembly, wh<WLU^^ # ’th* a*>* n > 

whose jurisdiction would power he had in- 


herited from hil prsdecessof. the Stal^lneral had been 


wholly discontinued ; end though 'the queco-regCrit; 
the minority ‘ 
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Under these impressions an aiyet was issued in August, fixing the meeting of the 
States-General to the first of May in the ensuing year ; and every step was taken to secure 
the favourable opinion of the public during the interval. New arrangements took place 
In the administration, and M. Nccker, whom the confidence of the* people had long fol- 
lowed, was again introduced into the management of the finances ;. the torture, which, 
by a former edicl^ bad been restricted in part, was now entirely t&boliahed person 

accused was allowed the assistance of counsel, and permitted to avail himself of any 
point of lew : and it was decreed that in future sentence of death should not be passed 
on any pcrson, unless the party accused should be pronounced guilty by a majority at 

" The time aDomoted 'fir tbe toUxe^tao^ of thie StaJtes-pencral was now approaching; 

ofili&cult, deliberation inthe cabinet. 

\ fe«!^?^^lSS|'ipplicktior, to , hr bailiwick*. B»« 

inn moaewii mne to brilwicla hid hten mcrwitd in 

wtoberlMd jgrkdiction, Mv^p^^.havioB^smcc that^r^ b«o £*£*» 

uiemb!/«.i»e«tjnj^. Mfr* »«W8» 
agitated bj,^o«*WA 

■ ■ ■ ?** 

' * 11 - j ^pept of the hasty assent which bad been extorted. 

inci »'«i tbe-prople. 




cpurt, « r ._ 

A d^bl»b^pW|rid|.,Ae i idl 


■ Cw . h. Mr.iin«lk «k»M Mt Concetl 

glUSfl'PnrtW again ; ** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The. Revolution’ in France ■ — Its causes and effects till the treaty at Amiens l 

I N recording the history of the few years which have elapsed since the commence* 
ment of the French revolution, we attempt a task which appears impossible to per- 
form with success. The events which have taken place are so numerous and important 
that our limits will not permit us to relate them so fully as might be desirable, while the 
conduct of the principal actors has been so variously represented by their partizans and 
their enemies, that it is very difficult to delineate their characters with that impartiality 
which we would wish to exercise. We can, therefore, only hope in the present instance 
to give a succinct account of the leading facts, sufficiently diffuse to recal them to the 
recollection of the reader ; and, on some future occasion, ' enter more largely into the 
secret springs by which these events have been produced. 

The following are some of the principal causes to which the French revolution has 
been assigned. That 130,000 clergy and 200,000 nobles were exempted, at least in a 
certain degree, from the payment of taxes. This* privilege has been represented by the 
advocates of the old government as of trifling consideration, while the friends of the 
revolution have probably exaggerated its importance. That the revenue was levied in 
the most oppressive manner, being managed by farmers general, who acquired enormous 
fortunes. That the court of Paris had been exceedingly corrupt, and the immense 
power with which the monarch was invested frequently intrusted with a favourite mistress. 
This was not the case, however, under Louis XVI.; but he is considered as having but 
too favourable an ear to the councils of his queen. That a spirit of discontent per- 
vaded several of the orders of society. The inferior orders of clergy, excluded from alt 
chance of preferment, regarded their superiors with jealousy and envy, and were ready 
to join the laity of their own rank in any popular commotion. The inferior provincial 
noblesse beheld with contempt and indignation the vices and the power of the courtiers; 
and the higher nobility wished to diminish the power of the crown. The practising law. 
yers, almost entirely- excluded from the chance of becoming judges, wished eagerly for a 
change of affairs, not doubting but their talents and professional skill, would render 
them necessary amidst any alterations that could occur. Accordingly they were the first 
instruments in producing the revolution, and have been its most active supporters. The 
monied interest wished eagerly for the downfal of the antient nobility. For 40 years 
the principle of liberty had been disseminated with eagerness in France, by some men 
of geat talents, as Rousseau, Helvetius, and Raynal, to whom the celebrated Monies* 
quieu had led the way. Besides these there was in France a vast multitude of .what, 
weie called men of letters. All these were deeply engaged on the side of some kind of. 
political reform. The men of letters, in Paris alone, are said to have amounted to. 
90,000. One 1 of the last acts ot the administration of the archbishop of Tholouse waa. 

• vos,. u.- ‘ • s a 
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on the 5th of July, 1788 , to publish a resolution of the king in council, inviting all his 
subjects to give him their advice with regard to the state of affairs. This was considered 
as a concession of an unlimited liberty of the press ; and it is scarcely possible to form 
an idea of the infinite variety of political publication*, which, from that period, diffused 
among the people a dissatisfaction with the order of things in which they had hitherto lived. 

The established religion of Trance had, for some time past, been gradually undermined. 
It had been solemnly assaulted by philosophers, in various elaborate performances ; and 
men of wit, among whom Voltaire took the lead, had attacked it with the dangerous 
weapon of ridicule. The Roman Catholic religion is much exposed, in this respect, in 
consequence of the multitude of false miracles and legendary tales with which its history 
abounds. Without discriminating betwixt the respectable principles on which it rests, 
and the superstitious follies by which it. bad been defaced, the French nation learned to 
laugh at the whole, and rejected, instead of reforming, the religion of their fathers. 
Thus the first order in the state ' had already begun to be regarded as useless, and the 
minds of men were prepared for important changes. It may not here be improper just 
to mention the society of the Illuminati, concerning which so much has been written by 
the abb 6 Barrnel and professor Robison, and so variously received by different descrip- 
tions of readers. This society is said to have been founded on the 1 st of May, 177 6 , by 
l)r. Adam Weishaupt, professor of qanon law in the university of Jngoldstadt. The 
real object, as it is asserted, of this order, was, by clandestine arts, to overturn every 
government and every religion ; to bring the sciences of civil life into contempt ; and to 
reduce mankind to that imaginary state of Nature when they had livid independent of 
each other, on the spontaneous productions of the earth. Its avowed object, however, 
was very different. It professed to diffuse from secret societies, as from so many centres, 
the light of science over the world ; to propagate the purest principles of virtue ; and to 
reinstate mankind in the happiness which they enjoyed during the golden age, fabled by 
the poets. . They adopted somewhat of the system of the fVee-masons, with the additiou 
of a variety of new and mystical ceremonies: They had many members in France, among 
whom were the duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, Scyes, and Condoreet. 

Id all these causes, which might contribute toward the French revolution, may Ire 
added a general scarcity of grain, which occurred about that period. On Sunday, the 
13th of July, 178 $, about nine in the morning, without any eclipse, a dreadful darkness 
suddenly overspread several parts of France. It was the prelude of such a tempest as 
in the temperate climates of Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thunder 
contend in impetuosity ; but the hail was the great instrument of ruin. Instead 
°* of an early autumn, the face of nature, in the space of an hour 

aspect of universal winter. The soil was cmmrted^h^o a morass, 
the $tatt™j^t» heatcn into a quagmire, the vines broken to pieces; the tfyiMrees de- 
moUshe<(|||«imwdteKt bail lying in heaps, like rocks of solid iee. Even the robust 
forest trew-|mgra^ile to withstand the fury of the tempest. The hail w.aa composed of 
enormous Solid;^ eftgular pieces of ice, some of them" weighing from eight to ten 
ounces. I he country. people, beaten down in the fields, on their way to church, amid*' 
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this concussion of the elements, concluded that the Inst day was arrived ; and scarcely 
attempting to extricate themselves, lay despairing and half suffocated, amidst the water 
and the mud, expecting the immediate dissolution of ail things. The storm was irregular 
in its devastations. While several rich districts were laid entirely waste, some interme- 
diate portions of country were comparitively little injured. One of 60 square leagues 
had not a single ear of corn or a fruit of any kind left Of the 66 parishes in the dis- 
trict of Pontoise 43 were entirely desolated, and of the remaining 23 some lost two-thirds 
and others half their harvest. The isle of France and the Orleannois appear to have 
suffered chiefly. The damage there, upon a moderate estimate, amounted to 80,000,000 
of livros, or between three or four millions sterling. Such a calamity must, at any pe- 
riod, have been severely felt ; but occurring on the eve of a great political revolution, 
and amidst a general scarcity throughout Europe, it was peculiarly unfortunate, and 
gave more embarrassment to the government than perhaps any other event whatever. 
Numbers of families found it necessary to contract their mode of living for a time, and 
to dismiss their servants, who were thus left destitute of bread. Added to the public 
discontent and political dissensions, it produced such an effect upon the people in 
general, that the nation seemed to have changed its character : and instead of that levity, 
by which it had ever been distinguished, a settled gloom now seemed fixed on every 
countenance. 

The States had been summoned to meet tit Versailles, on the 27lh of April, and most 
of the deputies arrived at that time : but the elections for the city of Paris not being 
concluded, the king deferred the commencement of their sessions til! the 4th of May. 
During this period the members, left in idleness, began to find out and form acquaint- 
ance with each other. Among -others a few members from Brittany (Bretagne) formed 
themselves into a club, into which, they gradually admitted many other depjties, that 
were found to be zealous for the public cause, and also many other persons who were 
not deputies. This society, thus originally established at Versailles, was called the 
Comit6 Breton : and was one day destined, under' the appellation of the Jacobin Club 
to give laws to France, and to diffuse terror and alarm throughout Europe. On the, 
other side, the aristocratic party established conferences at the bouse of Madame Polig- 
nac, for the purpose; it is said, of uniting the nobles and the clergy. 

An event occurred at this time which all pasties ascribed to some malicious motive. 
In the populous suburb of $t. Antoine, * M. ReVeil Ion carried on a ^reat paper manu- 
factory. A false report was spread that he. intended to lower the wages of his workmen, 
and that he' had. declared that bread was too good for them, and that they might subsist 
very well on potatoe-flopr. A commotion was raised, he was burnt in effigy, and his 
house was btjrnt and ptlUged by the mob, who were not dispersed till the military had 
been called in and much carnage ensued, -The popular party asserted that the commcK 
tion had been artfully excited by the" party of the queen and the count d’Artois, to afford 
a pretence for bringing great bodies of the military to the neighbourhood, to overawe, the 
States-General, or iodligf vibe, king more decisively to resolve on assembling 
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Versailles in preference to Pans, where they and the popular minister M. Necfcer wished 
it to be held. 

M. Barretin, the keeper of the seals, next addressed the assembly, in a congratulatory 
and uninteresting speech. He was followed by the popular minister, M. Necker, who 
spoke for three hours. Though much applauded on account of the clear financial de- 
tails which his speech contained, he encountered a certain degree of censure from all 
parties, on account of the cautious ambiguity which he observed with regard to the future 
proceedings of the States-General. 

Next day the three orders assembled separately. The deputies of the third estate 
amounted to 600 in number, and those of the nobles and clfergy to 300 each. During 
their first sittings, much time was spent in unimportant debates, about trifling points of 
form; but the first important question' that necessarily became the subject of their dis- 
cussion was the verification of their powers, or production of the commission of the 
members, and investigation of their authenticity. The commons (third estate) laid hold 
of this as a pretext for opening the grand controversy, whether the States-General should 
•it 2$><one or in three separate chambers. They sent a deputation, inviting the nobles 
and tnlrclergy to meet along with them in the common hall, for the purpose of verifying 
their powers in one common assembly. In the chamber of the clergy ) 14 members 
voted for the performance of this ceremony in the general assembly, and 1 33 against it. 
But in the more haughty order of the nobles the resolution for the verification in their 
own assembly was carried by a majority of 1 88 against 47. The commons paid no regard 
to this, but suffered five weeks to pass away in total inactivity. 

The nation had expected much from the assembling of the States-General, and learnt 
the news of their inaction with no small degree of concern. The third estate was natu- 
rally popular, and the public censure could not readily devolve upon that favourite 
order. Moreover, from the first period of that assembling, the commons made every 
effort to augment their own natural popularity. They admitted all persons promiscu- 
ously into the galleries, and even into the body of their hall. Nb restraint was attempted 
to be laid upon (he most vehement marks of popular applause or censure. Lists of the 
^ voters' names were publicly taken and sent to Paris upon every remarkable occasion ; 
find the members suddenly found themselves become, according to their political senti- 
inintt^ tbe objects of general execration or applause.- The new and bold notions of 
liberty that were daily advanced by the feeders of the third estate were received with 
accfattliuKms by their- hearers. The capital became interested in the issue of every 

a rod the political fervour was eagerly imbibed by the nation with that vivacity 
o peculiar to the French. The commons accused the nobles of obstinately 
the business of the state, by refitting to verify their poWefsin one common 
accusation was swallowed by the multitude, sawfet,* dr were 
^ijp'that the attack was made by their own favouritb&rder. In the mean 
time the'lttl|li^^me more and more unpopular. Their persons were insulted, new. 
publication* dlily tttJapTmih, end were greedily bought up; which' reviled their own 
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order, anti represented them as an useless or pernicious body of men, whose existence 
ought not to be tolerated in a free state. Whoever adhered to them was branded with 
the odious appellation of Aristocrate. The clergy, from the influence of the parish 
curt's or parsons, seemed ready to desert their cause. They were even opposed by a 
minority of their own body, which derived lustre from havirg at its head the duke of 
Oilcans, the first prince of the blood. Still, however, the majority of the nobles remained 
firm ; well aware that if they once consented to sit in the same assembly, and to vote 
.promiscuously with the ambitious and more numerous body of the commons, their whole 
order and all its splendid privileges must speedily be overthrown. 

The leaders of the commons saw the change that was taken place in the minds of men ; 
and they at length regarded the period as arrived when they thought to emerge from their 
inactivity, and execute the daring project of seizing the legislative authority in their 
country. They declared that the representatives of the nobles and the clergy were only 
the deputies of particular incorporations, whom they would allow to sit and vote along 
with themselves ; but who had no title in a collective capacity to act as the legislators of 
France. For conducting business with more facility, they appointed 20 committees. 
In consequence of a proposal by the abb6 Sieyes, a final message was sent to the privi- 
leged orders, requiring their attendance as individuals, and intimating that the commons 
as the deputies of 96 out of every 100 of their countrymen, were about to assume the 
exclusive power of legislation. None of the nobles obeyed this summons,; but the three 
cur £3 Messrs. C’esve, Ballard, and Jalot, presented their commissions, and were received 
with loud acclamations. They were next day followed by five more, among whom where 
Messrs. Gregoire, Dillon, and Bodineau. After some debate concerning the appellation 
which they ought to assume, the commons, with such of the clergy as had joined them, 
solemnly voted themselves the sovereign legislators of their country, under the name of 
the National assembly. The result of the vote was no sooner declared than the hall 
resounded with shouts from the immense concourse of spectators of*“ Vive lc Roi et 
“ vive Tassemhld Rationale,” “ Long live the king and the national assembly.” M. Bai- 
ley was chosen president for four days only, Messrs. Camus and Pison dc Galand 
secretaries, and 'the assembly proceeded to business.'. 

The popular cause now gained ground ao fast, that, on the 10th of June, a majority 
of the clergy voted for the verification of their powers in common with the national 
assembly, and they resolved .to. unite with them the following day. 

The nobles, being noar convinced that unless they made a decisive stand their cause 
was finally, lost,, prevailed- on tho king to hold a royal session on the 83d. Louis, on this 
occasion/ read ^discourse, in which he declared null and void the resolutions of the 
17th, but at presented the plan of a constitution for France. It contained, 

many ^rinctpljh^ . but preserved the distinction of orders and the exn*v' 

cise of letters de cilhet ; it said nothing about any active share in the legislative fNiJJ* 
to be possessed by the ;$ta^General» and was silent both about the respoasjh^^^gl 
ministers and the liberty ofthe press. The king concluded by commanding 
immediately to retire, and to assemble again on the following day. He theo.w^Ii#ew, 

jp . ’ ' " 
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and was followed by all the nobles and a part of the clergy. The commons remained 
in gloomy silence on their seats, but at length, encouraged by Mirabcau and Camus, 
passed some strong resolutions, and avowed their determination to adhere to their former 
decrees. The majority of tft clergy and a considerable number of the nobility joined 
them, and the rest met with them soon after by the command of the king. 

The situation of France was now truly alarming ; the common people were agitated by 
the arraigns of orators and a multitude of inflammatory publications, while the soldiers 
were so far gained over to the popular interest, as repeatedly to refuse to employ their 
arms in the suppression of riots. Crowds of foreign mercenaries were collected from all 
parts of France into the neighbourhood df Paris and Versailles ; and it was generally 
believed that the most violent measures would be resorted to, to re-establish the old 
system of regal and aristocratic influence. On the 18th of July the symptoms of tumult 
were visible id various parts of the metropolis, and the prince De JLcmbesq, grand ecuyer 
of France, being ordered to Advance with his regiment of cavalry, and take post at the 
Thuillcries, wounded an old man who was walking in the gardens. The consequences 
of this act of violence were such as might have been expected ; a shout of execration 
instantly" arose ; the cry to arms was beard ; the military were assaulted on all sides ; 
the French guards joined their countrymen, an.d compelled the Germans, overpowered 
by numbers, and unsupported by the rest of the army, to retire. 

Aif order v as, now at ' on end, and as night approached an universal terror diffused 
itself through the city. Bands of robbers were collecting ; and from them or from the 
foreigti soldiery, a general pillage was expected. The night passed away in consternation 
and tumult. It was found in the morning that the hospital of St. Lazare was already 
plundered. The alarm bells wgye rung ; the citizens assembled at the Hotel de Ville, 
And adopted a proposal that was there made, of enrolling themselves as a militia for 
general defence, under the appellation of the national guard. This day and the succeed- 
ing oight were spent in tolerable quietness^ without any attempt on the part of the army. 
;On the morning of the memorable 14th of July it was discovered that the troops en- 
camped in fhe Champs Eliases had moved off, and an immediate assault was expected, 
^be. national guardnow amounted to J 50,000 men • but they were in general destitute 
" atm*. They had assumed a green cockade ; but, on recollecting that this was the 
rief the count d’Artois, they adopted one of red, blue, and white. M. de la Salle 
tlliped commander in chief, officers were chdsen. and detachments sent around in 
^wns. In the Ildfel dee InVMides iipwaldt of sd,0Q0 s’tand of arms were found, 
pieces of camion ; a vartetjf-if wehponirwas alro procured fro® gild* 
coueonne, and from thesbopf, armourers, cutlers, ' 

0'-fottre$8 of the JBtosiSe wMiad. object of mufcb jj^^tjgfo the' Parisians, 
^the morning M. d* l a , Eosiefe, at the head bf if ubma?dtdP h d , tp^tation, 
fevitauny the governor, who promised, along "with the dflBcers of bis 
hot fire up& the city unless they siiquld he attacWd; 1 : Rut a 
LV igh Pari* that Mi de jLauny ha4 a shoitltime hft^ edtliltwil 
y-persohs and then* fttolution 
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was adopted of assaulting the Bastile ; an immense and furious multitude rushed into 
its outer, ami soon forced their way into its inner courts, where they received and re- 
turned a severe fire for the .space of an hour. The French guards, who were now em- 
bodied into the national guards, conducted the attack with skill and coolness : they 
dragged three waggons, loaded with straw, to the foot of the walls, aud there set them 
on fire ; the smoke of these broke the aim of the garrison, while it gave no disturbance to 
the more distnint assailants. The besieged multitude pressed the attack with incredible 
obstinacy and vigour for the space of four hours ; tlie garrison was in confusion, and 
fired their muskets in the ranks ; the governor, in despair, thrice attempted to blow op 
the fortress. A capitulation, when at last sought, was refused to the garrison, and an 
unconditional surrender took place. The governor and M. de Losine Salbrai, lus major, 
a gentleman of distinguished humanity and honour, became victims of popular fury, in 
spite of every effort that could be made fpr their protection ; but the French guards 
succeeded in procuring the safety of the garrison. Only seven prisoners were found in 
the Bastile. A guard was placed in it, and the keys were sent to the celebrated 
M. Brissot de Warville, who, a few years before, had inhabited one of its caverns. 

The remaining part of this eventful day was spent at Paris in a mixture of triumph 
and alarm. In tlie pocket of the governor of the Bastile a letter was found, encourag- 
ing him to resistance, by the promise of speedy succours, written by M. de Flesselles, the 
prevot de marchands, or a chief city •magistrate, who had pretended to ‘be a most zealous 
pati'^t. This piece of treachery was punished by instant death; and his bloody bead 
was carried through the city oh a pole along with that of M. de Launey. At the ap- 
proach of night a body of troops advanced towards the city at the Barrier d’Enfer. The 
new national guard hurried thither, preceded by a train of 'artillery* and the troops 
withdrew upon the first fire ; barricadoes’were every where formed, the alarm bells were 
rung, and a general illumination continued during the whole of this night of confusion. 

A few days before these commotions took place M. Necker* had been dismissed from 
bis office, and „a new ministry had been formed, at the head of which, though not offi- 
cially, was the count jcTArtois. Thesi leaders concealed from the king the disturbances 
which had arisen, but at length found it necessary to seek their safety *by flight ; and 
thus began an emigration attended with ■ the most important consequences. The whole 
of the late ministry escaped excepting M. Fcfulon. His character, it may well be 
imagined, was extremely unpopular ; for he is said to have asserted that lie would make 
the people of. Paris eat Hay, He retired, to the country, hut was seized by his own vassal* 
and brought to Pafis with a bundle Of hay tied to his back. In spite of every effort 
by AjL Bally --and to procure him a fair trial, he was carried to the place de Greve, 

and hinged at tlie enraged multitude. His son-ih-Iaw, M. Berthier, 

attempti«^^^^ipL.||^i€lf a 'similar fate, fell, cov ered with wounds. Their 

heads were carnpifroupd on wl^* and thus the populace became habituated to^tjje 

taught, by popular songs, to glory m 
known song ca-ira. 

ftJftktSftMft notional assembly passed many 
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decrees. A proposition was made by two of the nobility that the exclusive privileges of 
their order should be for ever Abolished, and all taxes levied in proportion to the wealth 
of thr Contributors. The privileged provinces, as well as the different incorporations, 

. surrendered their respective rights, that every man, village, and district in the nation 
might be put upon a footing of equality. The catholic clergy were first stript of. the 
tithes, and had afterwards the church lands confiscated for,Jhe service of the state. A 
provision was, however,' made for their maintenance. . The parliaments of the kingdom, 
who had formerly shewn themselves such zealous- opposers of despotic power, were also 
suspended from tire exercise of their functions. Assignats orassignments were issued 
upon the church’ property, which were received for the payment of taxes or for the pur- 
chase of confiscated lands. In the mean time every part of France was perplexed with 
rumours, and agitated with tumults. The king and national assembly were obliged to re- 
turn to Paris, and there held their sittings in the midst of confusion and personal danger. 

Jn 1790 monasteries were suppressed, hereditary titles were abolished, a new oath was 
prescribed to the clergy, and some "attempts were made to re-organize the navy. Put 
ope of the most splendid events of the year was the commemoration of the destruction 
of the Castile. The army had Been much disorganized ; and it was resolved to attempt 
to unite all its branches, as well as the whole departments of the state, in one common 
’"attachment to the new order of things, by collecting r mto one place deputations for the 
purpose of swearing fidelity to the new constitution. In the middle of the Champ de 
Mars an altar was erected, at which the civic Oatli, as it was called, was to be t^n. 


Around the altar an amphitheatre was thrown up, capable of containing 400,000 .spec- 
tators ; 2000 -workmen were employed in this Operation ; and the people of Paris, fear- 
ing lest ‘the plan might not be completed, assisted in the labour. All ranks of persons, 
the nobles, clergy, and even ladies, with the eagerness for novelty so peculiar to that 
people, united their efforts. Crowds of foreigners, as well as natives, hurried to the 
capital, to ' be present at this solemnity, which was called the Confederation. The long 
expected !4th of July at length arrived. At alx o’clock in the morning' the procession 
Wfts arranged on the Boulevards, and consisted of the electors of the city of Paris, the 
<irejpresentative«*’of the commons, the administrators of the municipality, a battalion of 
^jbhUdfen, with a standard inscribed “ The hopes of foe nation deputies from the troops 
^iaf^iPreirce, wherever quartered, and of every qrder, alot^^i^lt '^^t.ies,foom all the de> 
to these were added immense detachments offoemUltaryand of the national 
with ah almost infinite multitude fn»tru- 
procession was extremely' splenitises every district had its pectditf^leco- 
national assembly passed through i grand triumphal and.lhoiiig 


rhmtioeial assembly passed through * grand tnumppal^am},, and|he^ng 
and'^pl^efhsM'ded by the • ‘ftere placed in a 

soleM|Pj^hn'tb God, the kmjg;a?p^«hai_''the -altar, 'and; aih^tj^\<^|^lfiUince, 
took '■:**' I, do 


: pjaintaih’th^^ 


JOMreiv delegated to ieAfih ' _ to 

fep^$QiV ‘ied. .enforel':;- the executiOnof 'j$p ,\T&e . pstw^tef the 

• the .altar, 
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faithful to ihc law ami the king; and to maintain, with al! my powers, the constitution de- 
creed bv the national assembly, and accepted by the Icing.” Every member of the assem- 
bly, standing up, said, “ That I swear.” La Fayette, than advancing, took the oath tor 
himself; the other deputies of the national guards pronouncing after him. “ That I 
'swear and these words were solemnly pronounced by every individual of this immense 
assembly. Te Oeum was then sung. The performance was sublime beyond the powers of 
description. Never, perhaps, before wes there such an orchestra, or such an audience ; 
their numbers baffled the eye to reckon, and their shouts, in full chorus, rent the skies. 
It is impossible to enumerate nil the means which were employed to add splendour to 
this day. 1 1 ended with a general illumination, and no accident distutbed the public 
tranquillity. 

This year M. Necker, having lost his interest with all parties, retired into Switzerland 
with disgust 

In the spring of 1791 hostile appearance on the frontiers became very alarming. A 
corps of emigrants were assembled on the borders of Alsace, ami reviewed by the prince 
of Condi. While these and their friends at home were waiting for the signal of revolt, 
it was suddenly announced from the Thuilleries, on the 21st of June, that the king, the 
queen, the dauphin, with monsieur and madame, had quitted the palace and the capital 
without leaving any information of their intention or their route. The emotion excited 
by this news among the multitude was a mixture of consternation and rage. The national 
assembly, however, acted with much coolness. They instantly took upon themselves the 
government, and decreed their sittings permanent. They sent messengers at the same 
time in all directions, to attempt to lay hold of the fugitves. These had taken differ- 
ent routs. Monsieur and madame arrived safely at Brussels, on the 23d. The king, 
queen, and their children, when they came to a considerable distance from the capital, 
were furnished by Boeilll with a guard of dragoons, under a pretence of protecting trea- 
sure for the pay of the troops. At the distance of 1 56 miles, and when only a few 
leagues from the frontiers, they were arrested at Menehduid by the post-master, 
M. Dronet, formerly a dragoon in the regiment of Condi. At haif past seven o'clock 
in the evening the carriages stopt to change horses at his house ; hr thought he recollected 
the queen, and imagined that the king’s face resembled the impressions stamped upon 
assignats. The escort of dragoons increased the suspicion. He suffered them to depart 
at 1 1 o’clock without notice ; but taking a companion with him he went a shorter road 
to Varennes. With the assistance of the post-master there he gave the alarm, and 
overturned a carriage on the bridge, which detained the royal travellers till the national 
guard of the place had assembled, and the arrest was effected without bloodshed. 1 hey 
were brought back' to Paris by a deputation from the assembly. At his departure the 
king had imprudently left behind him a memorial in which he declared that he never, had* 
thought any sacrifice too great for the restoration of order:, but that the destruction of* 
the kingdom and the triumph pf anarchy being the only reward of all his efforts, be 
thought it necessary to depart frotn it. He then takes a review of the faults, of the new 
Yot. lL 3 Q 
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constitution, the grievances he has suffered, and protests against every thing that he had 
been compelled to do during his captivity. 

Tile flight of the monarch seemed a signal for emigration. Many of the aristocratic 
party sent in resignations of their seats in the national assembly. Troops were levied 
on the frontiers in the king’s name, who took care, however, to disavow' any connection 
with such a procedure. . 

A considerable calm through France followed these events, and afforded opportunity 
to perfect the new constitution. It begins with a solemn declaration of the rights of a 
man and a citizen, declaring that no man can be accused, arrested, or detained, except 
in cases determined by the law, and according to the forms which the law r has prescribed. 
That every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his sentiments ; subject, however, 
to answer for every abuse of that liberty, in cases determined by the law'. That he has 
also a right, personally, or by his representatives, to testily his consent, as rveli as to the 
enacting of laws, as the levying of taxes. That all citizens are admissable to places and 
employments, should contribute equally to all public expenccs in proportion to their 
means ; and, on conviction of the same crimes, .be subject to the same punishments. 
The kingdom was decreed to be one and indevisable, its territory was distributed into S3 
departments, each department into districts, and each district into cantons. The con- 
stitution was declared to be representative. 

The French constitution is representative ; the representatives are the legislative body 
and the king. The national assembly, forming the legislative body, is permanent, and 
consists of one chamber only. It shall be formed by new elections every two years. The 
legislative body cannot be dissolved by theking. The number of representatives to the 
legislative body shall be 745, on account of the 85 departments of which the kingdom is 
composed : and independent of those that may be granted to the colonies. The repre- 
sentatives shall be distributed among the 83 departments of which the kingdom is com- 
posed, and independent of those that may be granted to the colopies. The representa- 
tives shall be distributed 'among the 83 departments, according to tire three proportions, 
of land, of population, and the contribution direct. Of the 745 representatives 247 are 
attached to the land. Of these each department shall nominate three, except the depart- 
ment of Paris, which shall nominate only one. Two hundred and forty-nine repre- 
sentatives are attached to the population. The total mass of the active population of 
tb* -kingdom is divided into S49 parts^ and each department nominates as many of the 
deputies as it contains parts of the population. 

- ■ --Two hundred and forty-nine representatives, are attached to the contribution direct. 

; lW|&m total of the direct contribution of the kingdom is likewise divided into *34.9 
partlT’^d each department nominates as many deputies as pays parts of the contri- 
botion - Innrder to form a legislative national assembly, the active citizens shall con- 
vene in pi^|ir)r assemblies, every two years, in the cities and cantons: “ The primary 
assemblies ShaUcneet of full right, on the first Sunday of March, ff not convoked sooner 
r the pubticilifeSrinppointed to do so by the law.” 
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Every active citizen was to be a Frenchman, 25 years of age or upwards, paying a 
direct contribution to the valour of three days labour, to have resided the legal time in 
the city of canton in which he votes, to have been one of the national guards, and not 
to have been a servant. Every hundred active citizens were to nominate one elmor, 
and- these electors should meet in each department to choose the representatives. The 
person of the king was sacred and inviolable ; his only title to be king of the French 
By heading any army against the nation, or leaving the kingdom and not returning when 
invited by the legislative body, he was to abdicate the royalty. After abdication he 
was to become a citizen, and might be accused and tried, like them, for acts posterior to 
his abdication. He possessed the power of nominating ambassadors, and a part of the 
officers of the army and navy ; of declaring war* and of refusing his consent to such acts 
of legislature as he might disapprove. This refusal was, however, only suspensive, and 
if the two following legislatures should successively present the same decree, the king 
was to be deemed to have given his sanction. Offenders were to be accused by a public 
accuser, 'nominated by the people, and tried by jury, before judges, chosen bv the people 
and instituted by the king. This constitution was to be revised by the fourth legislature, 
augmented with the addition of 249 members, and was not to extend to the French 
colonies and possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, 

On the 13th of September the king announced, by a letter to the president of the 
assembly, his acceptance of the constitution. This event was ordered to he notified to 
all the foreign courts, and the assembly decreed a general amnesty, with respect to the 
events of the revolution. On the following day the king repaired in person to the na- 
tional assembly ; and being conducted to a chair of state prepared tor him at the side of 
the president, he signed the constitutional act, and took an oath of fidelity to it. He 
then withdrew, and was attended back to the Thuilleries by the whole assembly, with the 
president at their head. On the 30th of September this national assembly, which has 
since been known by the name of the constitutional assembly, dissolved itself ; and gave 
place to the succeeding .legislative national assembly, which had been elected according 
to the rules prescribed by the new constitution. 

The hostile appearances still continuing on the frontiers, war was declared, on the 
20th of April, 1792, against Francis, the young king of Hungary, afterwards emperor ; 
and the French made an unsuccessful attack on tbe Austrian Netherlands. In July it 
was announced by tbe king that the king of Prussia was marching: with 52,000 men to 
co-operate against France. On the 25th of the same month the duke of Brunswick 
issued his sanguinary and imprudent manifesto, in which he threatened, with the punish- 
ment of treason, all that should oppose the allied powers, and all the horrors of military 
execution were denounced against tbe city of Paris. This manifesto was the warrant 
for the destruction of Louis. At midnight, between the*’ 9th and l Oth of August, the 
great bell of Paris sounded an alarm, and the drums heat Unarms throughout the city. 
A new common council, was instantly chosen by the leaders of the republican party, who 
cited before them M. Maudat, the commander of the national guard, who $as accused 
of a plot to massacre the people. He was immediately ordered to prison,* hut shot wun 
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a pistol as he descended the stairs. The palace was now attacked by an armed multi- 
tude, the king fled for protection to the hall of the national assembly, the dc-temleis of 
the palace were most of them cut in pieces, and every individual found in it "as 
massacred. 

Mean while the duke of Brunswick continued to advance at the head of . 90,000 mm. 
'and speedily became possessor of Longwy and Verdun. The news of this second capture 
and of the approach of the Prussians spread an instant alarm through Paris. It was 
proposed to raise a volunteer army, which should set out immediately to meet the enemy. 
The common council, which was now led by Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and others ot 
the most sanguinary character, ordered the alarm, guns to be fired, and the populace to 
be summoned to meet in the Champ de Mars, to enrol themselves to march against the 
enemy. The people assembled, and either in consequence of a premeditated plan, or, 
which is not very probable, of an instantaneous movement, a number of voices exclaimed 
that “ The domestic foes off he nation ought to be destroyed before its foreign enemies 
were attacked.” 

Parties of armed men proceeded, without delay, to the prisons where the non-juring 
clergy, the Swiss officers, and those confined since the 10th of August, on account of 
practices against the state, were detained in custody. They took out the prisoners one by 
one, gave them a kind of mock trial befonva jury of themselves, acquitted some few, 
and murdered the rest. Among these last was the princess de Lamballc. She was 
taken from her bed before this bloody tribunal and massacred ; her head was carried by 
the populace to the' temple, to be seen by the queen, whose friend she was. These mas- 
sacres lasted fur two days, and upwards of 1000 persons were put to death. Iheie is 
scarce any thing in history that can be represented as parallel to them ; they were com- 
mitted, it is said, by lest than 300 men, «i the midst of an immense city, which heard 
of them with horror, and in the vicinity of the national assembly, which, by going^ 
in a body, could have put an end ho them ; but such was the confusion and dismay ot 
these two disgraceful days, that no man dared to stir from his own house ; and every 
.one believed that the whole city, excepting his'own street, was engaged in massacre and 
blood-shed. The national guards were already at their respective posts, but no man 
directed them to act : and there is too much reason to suspect that Santerre and the 
chiefs of the communeconnived at least at tfae transaction, 
y r The successes of the duke of Brunswick were, very short lived, he was soon obliged, 
bytbose diseases which the feeding on improper provision had introduced among his 
army, to abandon the French territories ; and the republicans had the satisfaction,, 
before the cloae of the year, to find themselves possessed of VForms, |pir«s, and. pent*, 
as x^l^as jthe dUcby of Savoy. Dumourier was equally successful .in the Austrian 
. which h# reduced, except only the city of Luxemburg. 

In tbcf republicans were divided into two parties. tho Girondists, to 

. whom ' h'iljl^p^fajndnrnt’ and Brissot ; and the party of the mountain, at the head of 
whom wor^U^li^’^RQbespierre. and Marat. Roth these partieifwere united io tbeifr 

.former. of the* . wished to filing to ji»stK!0.tbe authors of 
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the massacre ; and (he I Alter were determined on the destruction of the king. Louis 
was brought to his trial on the Itth of December, condemned to death on the ) 6'th of 
January, 17.93, and executed op. Monday, the 2lst. He ascended w itb a firm air and 
step. Raising his voice, he said, “ FrenchmenT die innocent; I pardon all my ene- 
mies ; and may France—’’ at this instant the, inhuman Santerre ordered the drums to 
heat, and the executioners to perform their office. When they offered to bind bis hands 
he started back, ns if about to resist.; but recollected himself in a moment Mad submitted. 
When the instrument o£ death descended, . the priest exclaimed, “ Son of St. Louis 
ascend to heaven.” -The bleeding head was held up, .and a few of the populace shouted 
Vive la Republique. His body was interred in a grave, that* was filled up with quick- 
lime, and a guard placed around’ fill it should be consumed. 

The greater part- of the charges brought . against him were trifling. Those which seem 
to be of importance relate to conduct authorised by the constitution under which he acted, 
and that constitution declared his person inviolable. The severest punishment which 
he could incur bylaw was not death but de^fton,; and there is no doubt that in put- 
ting him to death, the French nation broke the. social compact which their, representa- 
tives made with him. 


The events of the year 1793 were uncommonly various and important. On the 1st of 
February war was declared against England and Holland, about a fortnight after against 
Spain, and in the course of the summer France was engaged in hostilities against all 
Europe, excepting only Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and Turkey. # In the mean 
time general Dumoorier made an attack upon Holland, reduced Breda, Klundert, and 
(jerlruydenberg, but besieged WiUiamstadt and fiergen-op-zoom without success. He 
was coon after defeated in two general engageinenfs, the first at Neenvinden, and the 
second near Louvain. He then, -through) .the madiuot ®f colonel Mack, came to an 
agreement with the ; Imperialists, that hi* retrpat should not be seriously interrupted. 
It was now fully agreed between ^him and the Imperialists, that while the latter took pos- 
session of Cond£ and Valenciennes, he should march to Farit, dissolve the convention. 


and place the son of the late king upon die throne. 

The troops of Duroourier refused, however to turn their .arms against their country, 
and he was obliged in consequence, to |eek/refuge among* the allies. On the 8th of 
April a congress of the .combined powers .assembled at Antwerp, and adopted the reso- 
lution to commence active operations against France. By the defection of Dumourier 
the andy of the north was dissolved, and, in part, disbanded, 10 the presence of 0 
numefoui; welbdkciplined, and victorious enemy. Dampicrre, who. was appointed his 
successor, made.l |^v cflort in his power to maintain his ground, bn* , was, on the 8th of 
May, -killed by; *r His carop was taken on tfij^^^iujid/'the allies lmmed^-. . 

ately commenced the siege of Valenciennes. Condd snr|jj^^ Jd . to the allies on lb* 
1,0th of July, and V al en cie nnct 'dt* flw t?tb . >■ 

At tl>e termination cf| i ^^eg ^^ i^aiedciennes it it said^ that the allied pqwe®i-ii|^; 
at* loss how to proca*d®«^0^^|ibltekn commander*; era said to . h*ve 
4*0 plans': * Tb©-- ftrit- • iff- Paris* by the assistance of the rivers whUtt fsU 

rvoi.. u. • -a a;- 
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into the Seine ; the other was to take advantage of the consternation • occasioned by the 
surrender of Valenciennes, and with 50,000 light troops to penetrate suddenly to Par^, 
while a debarkation should be made on the coast of Brittany to assist the royalists. The 
proposal of the British ministry was, however, adopted ; which was to divide the grand 
army, and to attack West Flanders, beginning with the siege' of Dunkirk. This deter- 
mination proved ruinous to the allies. The French found means to vanquish in detail 
that army which they could not encounter when united. 

The attempt against Dunkirk proved extremely unfortunate ; the Austrians were 
totally defeated, and the British lost their heavy cannon and baggage, with several 
thousand men. Quesney tfas, however, taken by general Clairfait, on the ilth of Sep- 
tember, and here finally terminated the success of the allies in the Netherlands. Late 
in the season the French were able to act on the offensive, to take Fumes, and besiege 
Nieuport. 

On the side of the Rhine Mentz surrendered to the Prussians, and they, with their 
allies, the Austrians, appeared at one time likely to make a deep impression on the terri- 
tory of France. They were, however, obliged, in December, to retreat across the Rhine, 
and of all their former conquests nothing remained to them but Mentz. This campaign 
is described as exceedingly bloody, 70,000 men having fallen in oue month. "The war 
with Spain produced nothing of importance. In Italy, Nice and Chambcrry w ere stilt 
retained by the French. The Corsican general, Paoii, revolted, and the new republic, 
assaulted from without by the whole strength Of Europe, was undermined by, treachery 
and faction within. Early in June the mountain party in the convention expelled the 
Girondists by the assistance of an armed force, and thus obtained *he undivided command 
at Paris, and over, the greater part of the republic. Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon 
revolted, and entered into a confederacy in support of the moderate party. This con. 
duct only served to bring ruin odr themselves. Lyons was obliged to surrender on the 
' 8 th of October, its public buildings were levelled with the ground, and such of its inha- 
bitants as had been active in its defence were destroyed by grape-shot and the guillotine. 
'Marseilles was obliged to submit ; but the leading people of Toulon surrendered that 
city to lord Hood, on condition that he should preserve it as a deposit for Louis XVII. 
and assist in restoring the institution of 1789 . Toulon was retaken by the French on 
“the 19 th of December ; maby pf its inhabitants escaped on board the fleet, and many 
others were sacrificed to the fury Of their countrymen. In La-Vendee a bloody war was 
excited, and persisted in |>y the royalists. They used to go on peaceably in their occu- 
pations, till, at concerted periods, they suddenly assembled ■ in immense bands. As 
neither party gave quarter, tliis revolt was Attended with a prodigious waste of life. In 
>jo|^he 1 same time much blood was shed byl the guillotine ; the queen of’ Franco, the 
'tluR'd.’df 'Orleans,. Brissot, .with many leaders bPlbe moderate party, had a vast number of 
penkMMl;ol^^fhnks, '(^ktbulaflyv^jpHie^ts^iKiill *«*<&!*», were publicly executed. In this 
year of bQrro^ the new system of nieasu res, weights, and coinage, and the republican 
calendar were es^a btished . Gobet, bishop of Paris, with a great multitude of other 
ecclesiggtics, rei%Mk{ v '%btr'’''>fuiiction- and renounced Uic Christiah religiQU... Liberty, 
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equality, nature, and reason were declared the objects of French worship ; but the popu- 
lace could not yet be brought to forsake their churches and attend at the temples of 
reason. 


At the commencement of the following year, the ruling party, having no competitors 
for' power, and being possessed of immense riches by the plunder of the churches and the 
confiscation of the property of royalists, emigrants, and persons condemned by the the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, were enabled to carry the most extensive plans into effect with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

Ihirty committees of the convention managed the whole business of the state without 
sharing much of the direct executive-government, which rested in the committee of public 
safety. Highways were constructed, and canals planned and cut throughout the country. 
Immense manufactories of arms were everywhere established. At Paris alone 1100 
muskets were daily fabricated, and 100 pieces of cannon cast every month. Public 
schools were assiduously instituted, and the French language taught in its purity from 
the Pyrenees to the Rhine. The French convention possessed immense resources, and 
they did not hesitate to lavish them upon their schemes. Every science and every art 
was called upon for aid, and the most accomplished men in every profession were em- 
plo\cd in giving splendor to their country. The chemists, in particular, gave essential 
aid by the facility with which they supplied the materials for the manufacture of gun-powder ; 
and in return for their services Lavoisier, the greatest of them, suffered death by a most 
iniquitous sentence. Not fewer than 200 new dramatic performances were produced 
in less than two years ; the object of which was to attach the people to the present order 
of things. The vigour with which the committees of subsistence exerted themselves is 
to be remarked. As all Europe was at war with France, and as England, Holland, 
and Spain, the three maritime powers, were engaged in the contest, it had been .thought 
not impossible to reduce France to great distress by famine, especially as it was imagined 
that the country had not resources to supply its immense population. But the present 
leaders of that country acted with the policy of a besieged garrison. They siezed upon 
the whole provisions in the country, andcanied them to public granaries. They regis- 
tered the cattle, and made their owners responsible for them. They provided the armies 
abundantly, and as the people were accurately numbered, they dealt out in every district, 
on stated occasions, what was absolutely necessary for subsistence atv| no more. To 
.all this the people submitted ; and indeed through the whole of the mixed scenes of this 
revolution the calm judgment of the historian is not a little perplexed. We cannot avoid 
admiring the patience with which the people at large endured every hardship that was 


represented asnecessary to the common cause, and the enthusiastic energy with which 
they lavished theiir^idppd in defence of the independence of theit country. At the same , 
time we must regard with indignation and disgust the worthless intrigues, by means ef; 
which the sanguinary factions ia the convention and the 'capital alternately masseefoj! 
each other. ... 

• The Jacobines. who had luthert% ; :rern^ijned united, now divided into two 
.• persecuted each ottitr...*4th tbiomt 'fcrnel hatred. Many of the former ac^naju^Stce ^ 
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Robespierre were brought to the block, and he seemed to have attained the unlimited 
powerpfa dictator, when, on the 2~th of July, he found himself opposed and outlawed 
by i party of the convention, arrested on the 28th, and, in the course of the same day 
wailed to execution. After the fall of Robespierre the convention appeared to have 
lost much of its vigour, but manifested a degree of lenity which tended greatly to con. 
ciliatc the affection of the people. During the whole of this year the French were on the 
continent signally victorious;' they overran the whole of the* Austrian Netherlands, 
reduced several of the strongest fortresses belonging to the' Dutch, over-ran all the 
country on the left tide of the Rhine, totally routed the Spaniards, and became masters 
of great part of the provinces of Navarre and Catalonia. The English were, however, 
successful at sea, where lord Howe defeated the French charnel fleet, on the 1st of June ; 
the island of Corsica revolted, and the French lost great part of their West India 
jtossesskms. 

The year 1795 commenced with a winter unusually severe, which froze up the largest 
rivers in the Netherlands, and enabled the French to atchieve the conquest of Holland. 
The greater pert of the Dutch, who disliked the government of the stadtholdcr, received 
the invaders as the deliverers of their country, but events have since proved that their 
expectations were dreadfully disappointed. The other advantages obtained by the 
French arms were the reduction of Luxemburg and Manheim. The security of the 
republic was, ’•however, increased by treaties of peace with Prussia and Spain. The 
former of these powers consented to give up to France whatever territory had been con- 
quered on the left of the Rhine, till a general peace ; on condition that the Prussian 
dominions to the right of that river should be immediately evacuated. Spain sur- 
rendered to France the Spanish part of the island of St. Domingo, while the French 
relinquished all the conquests made in Spain, and restored the former frontier. The 
republic was also acknowledged by Sweden and Switzerland. The royalists in La 
Vendee, though assisted by a descent of the English, were defeated with great slaughter, 
and reduced to submission. During this year Paris was convulsed with the most dread- 
ful commotions, in which large bodies of military force defended and opposed the con- 
vention. A new constitution was published on the 23rd of August, according td which, 
<y>D. tbe 27tb October, the convention terminated its sittings, and was succeeded by the 
tpewlegislature. This was composed of two councils, denominated the council of 500 
«Q$t I lie council of antients. The former of these possessed the power of proposing 
Isp^lindthe latter of approving or rejecting them. By these two councils were chosen 
directory, which consisted^ the fivO following persons, Carnot, Berras, 
jR^im^U^jRaveiilere Lapaux, and Letourneur de la Manche. 

.796 was chiefly memorable for the invasion of Germany by Jourdan and 
Italy by Buonaparte^ The latter general, who has since arisen to 
such a w^ - ^J. pitch of greatness, compelled the king of Sardinia to submit to a most 
bumiliati^^l^^^^bjf which he permitted the French to retainpossession of Savoy and 
: tyiee, gave tAi^Wi^it^ttloable' 'fortresses during the war, and gave tltem leave to 
igaM-througfc "iS^^pj^p«*Wieocver' .they* might think proper. Parma purchasCd an 
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armistice by the contribution of 2,000,000 of French money, 10,000 quintals of wheat, 
5000 quintals of oats, 2000 oxen, and 20 of the paintings to fie chosen by the French! 
Similar stipulations with the last mentioned were made in their other treaties with Italian 
states, by which means the most valuable curiosities of Italy were gradually transferred 

to the trench capital. Armistices of a similar nature were made with Modena and the 

pope, so that it might be said with hut little exaggeration, that all Italy, except the city 
ot Mantua, was obliged to submit to the Gallic republic. 

The successes of Buonaparte, in the year 1797 , procured peace with the pope and 
with the emperor of Germany. In addition to the payments stipulated in the late 
armistice, the pope promised to pay 15,000,000 of livres, and to deliver 800 cavalry 
horses with as many draught horses and oxen. He also engaged to pay 300,000 livres 
to the family of the French envoy, Basseville, who had been murdered at Rome, and to 
apologize, by his minister at Paris, for that event. By the treaty of Campo Formio the 
emperor gave up the Netherlands to France, the Milanese to the Cisalpine republic, and 
his territories in the Brisgaw to the duke of Modena, as an indemnification for the los^ 
of bis duchy in Italy. The emperor also consented that the French should possess the 
Venetian islands, in the Levant, of Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, CVrigo, 
and others. On the other hand the French republic consented that the emperor should 
possess in full sovereignty, the city of Venice, and its whole other territory, from the 
extremity of Dalmatia, round the Adriatic, as far as the Adige and the lake Gaida. 
Ihe Cisalpine republic was to possess the remaining territory of Venice in this quarter, 
along with the city and duchy of Mantua, and the ecclesiastical states of Ferrara and 
Bologna. A congress, it was agreed, should meet at Rastadt, to settle the limits of die 
German empire, and the indemnification to be granted to such princes as should be 
deprived of their former territories. 

In 1798 the French obtained the conquest of Home, Switzerland, Malta, Egypt, 
Naples, and Piedmont, 

The next year, however, they experienced some reverses of fortune ; the congress at 
Rastadt was broken of£ and the Austrians, supported by the Russians, under marshal 
Suw arrow, obtained several very important victories. When, however, the French were 
nearly driven out of Italy, and it seemed very possible to have penetrated France itself, 
a misunderstanding ensued among the allies, and Suw arrow, having informed the empe- 
ror of Russia of the treatment he had received, retired to Augsburg to wait for further 
orders. The invasion of Holland, by the English and Russians, i .oved unsuccessful. 
Buonaparte was compelled; by the Turkish arm) and the English forces under Sir Sidney 
Smith, to raise the siege of Acre and return to Egypt. In October be left that country 
and suddenly landed, in France, where he was received with distinction, though every 
one was ignorant of Jhle' motives on, which he acted. They were not, however, kept long 
in suspense ; for, oq the 1 Oth of November, taking advantage of the dissensions which 
prevailed between that w« <;ouncils,hep 1 ocu red the abolition of the government, ,*t^ ! 
got himself with Sieyea and Roger Ducos, declared consuls, : with a power to , reyi|^]f*r: 
constitution. This was produccd ift December, and appeared evidently c*tcb&ad 

Yofc. lI. "" ' ' 3 s ' • ■ 
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though it still preserved the name of liberty to collect the supreme power of the state in* 
the hands of the chief consul Buonaparte. 

During 1 8 00, hostilities continued between the Austrians and French, but ultimately 
to the advantage of the latter. Suwarrow returned to Russia, and Buonaparte obtained 
the victory of Marengo. 

The year 1801 was chiefly marked by events of a pacific nature, which restored, for a 
short interval, the tranquillity of Europe. On the * 9th of February a treaty of peace 
between France and the German empire was concluded at Luneville. Beside confirm- 
ing, in many instances, the treaty of Campa Formio, it was agreed that the grand duke 
Of Tuscany should resign his dominions to the duke of Parma, and that France should 
possess all the country on the left of the Rhine. In'the succeeding month a peace was 
concluded with the king of the two Sicilies ; by which the latter consented to shut his 
ports against the English and Turks, to pay 500,000 franks to such of the French citizens 
as had suffered during the late disorders in the south of Italy, and to pardon all such ot 
bis subjects as had been prosecuted for their political princ oles or conduct. By a treaty 
with the Ottoman Porte, France agreed to the evacuation of Egypt, and Turkey guaranteed 
the republic of the seven islands. The treaty with Portugal and that with Russia con 
tained few other stipulations than the restoration of amity and commercial intercourse. 
Xastly, the treaty between France and Engird, which suspended the long and bloody 
contest, which had desolated so great a part of Europe, and affected, though less deeply, 
the other quarters of the globe, permitted the English to remain in possession of Trini- 
dad and Ceylon, declared the Cape of Good Hope a free port, and confirmed the 
stipulations which had been made in the preceding treaties. 
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BOOK V 

The Russian Empire. 
CHAPTER I; 


The Description op Po la n d ~— — — — Together with its .history, till the 

partition in 1773. 

P OLAND, in the more extensive acceptation of the name, comprehends the duchy of 
Courland,' Samogitia, tHe|grand a^6hy of Lithuania, Wolynia, Kiovia, Podolia, 
Red Russia, Poteaia, Polachia, Warsovie,Great iPoland, Little Poland, Prussia Royal, 
and Ducal PryssiaU Its principal citieS ,arc \Varsaw, Cracow, Wiina, Koningsburg, 
Dantzic and Thorn. i s \ %, * & J V ’ 

Warsaw is built partly in a plain, and partly oft a gentle ascent, rising from the banks 
of the Vistula* which is ahout as broad as tbn Thames at Westminster^ but very shallow 
in summer. This city and its suburbs 'ocfcttjfy a vpst extent of ground, and are supposed 
to contain 70,000^ inha^bitaots, an>oi^ fchonr, lie a great number of foreigners. The 
whole has a melancholy appearance, exhibiting (hd strongcOntrast of wealth and poverty, 

I I I* , ■ ■ 1 I * I J_X.il - 


the houses,; particularly in?tbe*ul|irb$, tfi^tt|can and ill-constructed wooden hovels. 

Cracow; stands in, an extensive pilin' watered by the v Vistula, ■ which is broad but 
shallow ; Ihe city nti4 ite fO^irgft vast lrttt of 90 ^dly 

peopled that they scarcely jConfa^ f6,dO0 ^inhabitants. The grfajf m, the middle 

of the towaiivery |pacious ,1 end has 'Several richly furnished 

* .jind well inhabited, but most of them nq»w either untenlinted, i^dft^a^tate of melancholy 
^qe&y. $£apg'of tbd streets are brbad and handsome almSstf teV^y building beam 
tbemost striking marks^of ruined grandeur ; the churd^s alow ,«<bl to have preserved 
ori^l |pHiSbr.\ ,■* ^ 

Its uni verity !ivai fojcmerlyViMled the mother of Polish learning, but has of lateyf» 

'*.* *- ' ■ * ' ' * ■' ’ 

^tiy.detluHp* ':•*«, •' v ■ '1} 

I^Una isjhe capitif of Lithuania. , 
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Koijingsberg, the capital of Regal Prussia, is about five miles in circumference, and 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants, including a garrison of 700 men. The palace, 
town-house, exchange, and cathedral are all very tine structures. Its trade is very 
considerable. 

Dantzic, the capital of Polish Prussia, is famous in history on many accounts, parti- 
cularly that of its being formerly at the head of the Hanseatic association, commonly 
called the Uanse Jowns. It is large, beautiful, populous, and rich ; its houses generally 
are five stories high ; and jpany of its streets are plauted with chesnut-trees. One of 
the suburbs is called Scotland : • and the Scots have great privileges in consequence of 
their gallant defence of the town, under one of the family of Douglas, when it was be- 
sieged by the Poles! It is said there are are upwards of 30,000 pedlars of that nation in 
Poland who travel on foot, and some with three, four, or five horses. In the time of 
king Charles II. they were about 53,000 : in that reign sir John Denham and Mr. 
Kiiligrew were sent to them to tax them by the poll, with the king of Poland’s licence ; 
which having obtained, they brought 10,000/. sterling, besides their charges in the 
journey. Dantzic has a fine harbour, and is still a most eminent commercial city, 
although it seems to be somewhat past its meridian glory. 

Thorn was formerly a Hanseatic town, and still enjoys great privileges ; it is large 
and well fortified, but part of the fortifications and a great number of houses were ruined 
by the Swedes in 1703. It is seated on the Vistula, and captains 10,000 inhabitants. 

The air of this kingdom is cold in the north, but temperate in the other parts, both in 
summer and winter, and the weather in both is more settled than in many other countries. 
The face of the country is, for the most part, level, arid the hills are but few. The Cra- 
pack or Carpathian mountains separate it from Hungary on the souths This soil is very 
fruitful both in coin and pasturage, hemp and flax. Such is thc^ luxuriance of the 
pastures in Podolia that it is said one can hardly see the cattle that are grazing in the 
meadows. Vast quantities of corn arc yearly sent down the Vistula to Dantzic from all 
parts of Poland, and bought up chiefly by the Dutch. The eastern part of the country 
is full of woods, forests, lakes, marshes, and rivers ; of the last of which the most consi- ' 
durable in Poland are the Vistula, Nieper, Niester, Duna, Bog, Warta, and Memeh 
The metals found in this country are iron and lead, with some tiu, gold, and silver ; but 
there are no mines of the two last wrought at present. The other products of Poland, 
ate most sorts of precious stones, ochre of allkiuds, fine rock crystal, Muscovy glass, 
^ta)c, shjm, saltpetre, amber, pitco&i, quicksilver, spar, sal-gem, lapis caliminaris, and 
WltfibL In Lesser Poland are salt mines, which are. the chief riches of the country, and 
bringtnost money into the exchequer. In the woods, which consist mostly of oak, 
and fir trees, besides the more common wild beasts, are elks, wild as&s, 
wild uri, lynxes, wild horses, wild sheep with one born, bisona, hyenas, 

-buffaloes. In the meadows and fenny ground it gathered akindbf 
manna ; a^il^.kermes-berries produced in this country are used both in’ f lying and 
,»bed»dne^^-''^3^%l'W'; • v- • •• 

The mbabiUnUcohsist of nobles, citizens, and peasants, ; Tha first posteti great 
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privileges, which they enjoy, partly by the indulgence of their kings, and p'art.^ r 
custom and prescription. " ’•< °* an ? 

I here are two archbishops in the kingdom, viz. those of Gnesna and Laopol, . 
about a dozen bishops. The archbishop of Gnesna is always a cardinal and primate H, 
tlie kingdom. The prevailing religion is popery, but there are great numbers of Luthe- 
rans, C alvinists, and Greeks, who are called Dissidents, and, by the laws of the king- 
dom, were entitled to toleration ; but were much oppressed till very , lately. The Jews 
are indulged with great privileges, and are very numerous in Poland ; and in Lithuania 
it is said there are a multitude of Mahometan Tartars. We may judge of the number 
ol Jews in this country by the produce of their annual poll-tax, which amounts to near 
57,000 rix-dollars. 

There are few or no manufactures in the kingdom, if we except some linen and 
woollen cloths and hardwares ; and the whole trade is confined to the city of Dantzic 
and other towns on the Vistula or Baltic. , 

Before the present troubles the king’s revenue was all clear to himself; for lie paid no 
troops, not even his own guards ; but all the forces, as well as the officers of state, were 
paid by the public. 

i he Poles are personable- men, and have good complexions. They are esteemed a 
brave, honest people, without dissimulation, and exceedingly hospitable. 'They clothe 
themselves in furs in winter, and over all' they throw a short cloak. No people keep 
grander equipages than the gentry.. They look upon themselves as so many sovereign 
princes : and have their guards, bands of music, and keep open houses ; but the lower 
sort of people are poor abject wretches, in the lowest state of slavery. The exercises of 
the gentry are hunting, riding, dancing, vaulting, &c. They reside most upon their 
estates in the country ; and maintain themselves and families by agriculture, breeding 
of bees, and grazing. 

The antient history of Poland was written piincipaMy by foreigners, and is, like that 
of most other countries, fabulous, and unsatisfactory. By some they are supposed to 
have descended from the antient Sclavi, and by others from the Lazi, a people who lived 
n^ar the Black sea. They were, at first governed by dukes, of whom Lechus, a wise 
and moderate prince, is said to have been contemporary wjth Charlemagne, and to have 
fallen in battle with that monarch. In the reign of Meiczslaus I. the Christian religion 
was introduced into Poland. The most probable account of thr* important event is 
that Meiczslaus having, by ambassadors, made his addresses to Deboroka, daughter to the 
duke oi Bohemia, the lady rejected his offer, unless he would suffer himself to be bap- 
tized. To this the duke consented, and was baptized, after having been instructed in 
the principles of Christianity. He founded the archbishoprics of Gnesna and Cracow ; 
and appointed St. Adalbert, sent by the pontiff to propagate • Christianity in Poland^ 
primate of the whole Kingdom. On the birth of his son Boleslaus he redoubled his zeal ; 
founding several bishoprics and monasteries ; ordering likewise that when any partof 
the gospel was read the -hearers should half draw their swords, in testimony of their 
Vo*., a 3 T 
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■ readiness to defend the faith. He was, however, too superstitious to attend to the dutie» 
of a sovereign ; and suffered his dominions to he ravaged by his barbarous neighbour, 
the djdfe of Russia. \ct, with all his devotion, he could not obtain, the title of king 
frptfi the pope, though he had warmly solicited it ; but it was afterwards conferred on 
nis son, who succeeded to all his dominions. 

IhiS'prince, whose name was Bolcslaus, succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 5 ) 90 . 
and was a great warrior. He is said to have subdued Bohemia, Moravia, Prussia. 
Fomciania, and Russia. The greater part of these conquests were, however, lost during 
the civil wars and other troubles, which soon after followed. Boleslaus having fallen 
under the displeasure of the pope, the kingdom was put under an interdict, and its rulers 
were obliged to relinquish the regal dignity, and content themselves with the title of 
duke. Boleslaus III. who succeeded to the government in 1 ) 03, was an able and active 
prince. He resisted, with great valour, the invasion of Henry IV. but made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt against Russia ; and, by dividing his dominions among his sons, brought 
the most grievous calamities upon his country after his decease. In the J3th centurv 
Poland suffered the most dreadful calamities from the repeated invasions of the Taitars, 
assisted, as they frequently were, by the Lithuanians and the Russians. - Whole pro- 
vinces are said to have been desolated, and all their inhabitants massacred. The nobi- 
lity were obliged to fly into Hungary, the peasants sought refuge in the forests ; and 
Cracow as well as many other cities were taken, pillaged, and burnt. Premislaus, who 
was duke in the year 1 296 , resumed the title of king, and was succeeded, in 1 300, by 
Uladislaus Locticus. The first transaction of his reign was a war with the Teutonic 
knights, who had usurped the greater part of Pomerania during the late disturbances. 
They had been settled in the territory of Culm, by Conrade, duke of Mazovia ; but 
soon extended their dominion over the neighbouring provinces, and had even got posses- 
sion of the city of Dantzic, where they massacred a number of Pomeranian gentlemen in 
cold blood ; which so much terrified the neighbouring towns that they submitted without 
a stroke. The knights were commanded by the pope himself to renounce their conquests ; . 
but they set at nought all his thunders, and even suffered themselves to be excommuni- 
cated rather than part witfi them. t 

As soon as this happened, the king ravaged Brandenburg and Culm, and being op-, 
poped by the joint forces of the marquis of Brandenburg, the knights, and the duke of 
learnt fa t he obtained a complete victory, which was followed, up by others of equal 
■jMpgMqnfa .Though he had it in his power to destroy the whole Teutonic order, he 
with obtaining the territories which had occasioned the war, and spent 
the retniM^|r Of hi« days in tranquillity. 

Ulj^)w^^l| succeeded by his son Casimit III. sut named the Great. He subdued 
the provtrr|t;^|}jpd Russia Nigra in a single campaign. Next lie turned his arms against 
Mazovia ; '..#^.^^1^.. utmost rapidity, over-ran the duchy, and annexed it a? a pro- 
vince to the Vrp^^|||lt| V :Which be. applied himself to domestic affairs, end vftt the first, 
who introduced a mitten cede of laws into Poland, He was, perhaps, the rnoji impair* 
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tial judge, the most rigid observer of justice, and the most sudmissive to the laws, of any 
potentate mentioned in the history of Europe. 

The accession of Jagoilon, duke of Lithuania, to the crown of Poland was productive 
of some important advantages, as it annexed to that kingdom the duchy of Lithuania, 
Samogitia, and Black Russia, and hereby enabled the Polc3 the better to resist thv 
encroachments of the Teutonic order. In the reign of his successor, Uladislaus VI. we 
find the nation, for the first time, involved in a war with the Turks. He was defeated 
and killed by that enemy at the battle of Varna. IDs successor, Cassimir IV. obliged 
the Teutonic knights to relinquish Pomerania with several other of their conquests, and 
united the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary to Poland. During the succeeding reigns 
of John, Albert, and Alexander, the Polish affairs fell into a decline ; the kingdom being 
harrassed by continual wars with the Turks and Tartars. However they were retrieved 
by Sigismund I. who ascended the throne in 1507 - This monarch, having reformed 
some internal abuses, next set about rendering the kingdom as formidable as it had 
formerly been. He first quelled a rebellion which broke out in Lithuania : after which 
he drove the Walachians and Moldavians out of Russia Nigra, and defeated fhe Russians 
in a pitched battle with the loss of 30,000 men. After this complete victory he turned 
his arms against the Teutonic knights, and obliged the marquis of Brandenburg to re- 
nounce bis connection with them, on which consideration he permitted him to possess 
half the province of Prussia, as a secular duke, dependant on the Polish crown. Du- 
ring his reign Poland appears to have been at its greatest pitch of prosperity. Sigis- 
mund possessed in his own person the republic of Poland, the great duchies of Lithuania, 
Smolensko, and Saveria, besides vast territories lying beyond the Euxine and Baltic ; 
while his nephew Louis possessed the kingdoms of Bohemia, Hungary, and Silesia. But 
this glory received a sudden check, in 15^8, by the defeat and death o£ Louis, 
perished in a battle fought with Solyman the Great, emperor oY tfie Turks. The 
daughter of this prince married Ferdinand of Austria; whereby the dominions of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Silesia became inseparably connected with the hereditary dominions 
of the Austrian family. This misfortune is thought to have hastened the death of Sigis- 
mund ; though being then in his 84th year, he could not have lived long by the ordinary 
coujifrdf nature, lie did not, however, survive the news many months, but died of a 
lingering disorder, leaving behind him the character of the completest general, the ablest 
politician, the best prince, and the strongest man in the north. 

His soft and successor, Sigismund I. was a very^reat and happy prince. He applied 
himself diligently to the reforming abuses, enforcing the laws, promoting industry, 
enriching the treasury, and preserving a respectable character in peace and war. At . 
his death the house of JageUon was extinguished, which had governed Poland for near . 
300 years. 

On the death of Si 
number of intrigues « 
tnd Bradenbyrg ; eacl 


gismund , Poland became a prey to intektiue, divisions ; and 
ere seVon-^dt^liie. cbtiris of Viennfc, France, Saxony, ; 

i ■endeavouring to establish a prince of their own nation ‘oh 1 
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throne of Poland, The consequence of all this was that the kingdom became one uni- 
versal scene of corruption, faction, and confusion; the members of the diet consulted 
only their own interest, and were rcadv, on every occasion, to sell themselves to the best 
bidder. The protestants had by this time got a considerable footing in the kingdom ; 
#nd thus religious disputes were intermingled with political ones One good cllect, 
however, flowed from this confusion ; for a law was passed, by which it was enacted that 
no difference in religious opinions should make any contention among the subjects of tue 
kingdom ; and that all the Poles, without discrimination, should be capable of holding 
public offices and trusts under the government ; and it was also resolved that the Inline 
kings should swear expressly to cultivate the internal tranquillity of the realm, and cherish, 
without distinction, their subjects of all persuasions. 

The state of Poland remained the same till the accession of the late king, unless that 
the catholics had gradually invaded, the freedom of the dissidents. Stanislaus Augustus, 
a Polish nobleman, whose family name, was Poniatowski, was proclaimed king of Poland, 
September 7 th, 1/(4, and was crowned on the 25th of November, through the interest 
of Russia and Prussia.- Yet these powers, in conjunction with Austria, taking advantage 
ot the .dissensions which prevailed in that unhappv country, took possession of such 
parts of it as lay most contiguous to their own dominions. A diet being demanded by 
the partitioning powers, in order to ratify the cession of the provinces, it met on the iytl» 
of April, 1773; and such was the spirit of the members, that, notwithstanding the de- 
plorable situation of their couutry, the threats and bribes of the three powers, the par- 
tition treaty vtas not carried through without much difficulty. For some time the ma- 
jority of the nuncios appeared determined to oppose the dismemberment, and the king 
firmly persisted in the same resolution. Tlfe ambassadors of the three courts enforced 
their requisitions by the most alarming menaces, , and threatened the king -with deposi- 
tion and imprisonment. They also gave out*by their emissaries, that in case the diet 
continued refractory, Warsaw should be pillaged. This report was industriously circu- 
lated, and made a sensible impression upon the inhabitants. By menaces of this sort, 
by corrupting the marshal of the diet, who was accompanied with a Russian guard ; in 
* word, by bribes, promises, and threats, the members of the diet were at length pre- 
vailed to ratify the dismemberment. 

Of. the dismembered countries, the Russian province is the largest, the Austrian the 
populous, and the Prussian the most commercial. The population of the whole 
to near 5 , 000,000 souls ; the first containing 1 , 500,000 ; the second 
$# 00,000 ; and the third 860,000. Western Prussia was the greatest loss to Poland, 
Af^ybjp-^e.. dismemberment of that province, the navigation of the Vistula entirely 
dependsupon the king of Prussia : by the loss, consequently, of this district, a fatal 
blow wap |iyep to the trade of Poland,; for . his Prussian majesty has laid such heavy 
duties upon tbe merebandize passing to Dantzic, as greatly to diminish the commerce 
of that .towif j^jid to transfer a considerable proportion of it to Meosel and. 
Konipgsburg. 
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The partitioning powers, however, did less injury to tire republic by dismembering its 
fairest provinces, titan by perpetuating the principles of anarchy and contusion, and- 
establishing, on a permanent tooting, that exorbitant liberty, which is the parent of 
faction, and has proved the decline of the republic. Under pretence of amending the 
constitution they have couth med all its defects, and have taken effectual precautions 
to reuder this unhappy country incapable of emerging from its present deplorable state ; 
us has been lately seen in the failure of the most patriotic attempt, that was, perhaps, 
ever made by a king to reform the constitution of his kingdom. 
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Orel, Kalouga, Toola, Riazanc, Vladimir, Niznei-Novogorod, Tambov, Saratoo, 
Penza, Sinbirsfc, Kazane, Oafa, kblhivave, and Irkoutsk. The southern division begins 
at the 50th dCgreeof latitude, and extend*' to the; end of. Russia on the south, including 
the governments of Kiev, Ekatherinoslav, Caucasus, and the province of Taurida. 1» 
this may he added the habitations of 'the Cossacks of the Don, 

The northern division, though deficient ingrai n, fruit,, and garden vegetables, has the 
preference before the other two in the abundance ofanimals, rare and valuable for their 
skins; in fishes of particnlar; Sotts, very useful for. different purposes of life; in cattle, 
and inetals of inferior kinds/Tkc/ The middle division of Russia abounds in different 
kinds of grain, hemp, flax, cattle,' fish, bees, timber proper for every use, different kinds 
of wild beasts, inetals both of superior as well as of inferior kind, different precious 
stones, &c. This division; is likewise most convenient for the habitation of mankind, 
on account of the temperature and pleasantness of the air. 'The southern division has 
not that abundauce of grain, but has the preferment in different delicate kinds of fruit, 
quantity of fish, cattle, and wild animals, among several species different 

from those which are found in the middle division. , Tt exceeds ; greatly both the other 


divisions in plants and roots, : fit for dying and for mediea) ; purposes, as well as for the 
table ; neither is it deprived of precious stones, as well as different metals. 

The products Of these/ three divisions constitute tbe . permanent .and inexhaustible 
riches of Russia ; for beside what is necessary for home consumption, there is a great 
quantity of those products exported yearly into foreign countries, to the amount of several 
millww'^/'-ruCdii^'yTitese •’ products; are brought from different places to fairs established 
in different parts of Russia, where the. merchants buy them up, and forward them to the 
different potto andotker pr^|mg tpwns for exportation into foreign, kingdoms. These 
'fairs '■•krejike^ise.'-lfe^^ of goods, imported from 

foreign kingdoms, is disposed of The principal yarmankas, that is &irs, are the yar- 
■ manlca Makarievskaya, '•Kofpaimtjst,. 004 febiiskaya. 

The external commerce df Ru^p/may be divided into two different branches; first, 
The commerce "with the Rorapian iiatiqn^ which carried 1 on by buying and selling 
goods, either ireauIjrV .** 'Second-,; The cpniraerce with' the Asiatic 
nations, vrhi^h is Conducted • ' 

The principal pbrjts belonging part of: Russia are^on the Baltic Sea, St. 
Petersburg, Riga, V *b® ** ort * ^ rc ^* 

angef on the White sea ; and' Kola-^^ i, die sea of 

Axov:|;-'K^|| ( ^,.;^Sey'ii8tople : ,. • Balaklayai/ Sondak,: Theodosia, .Kercb^tmd Pbanagoria 

ou; .tlsei; ;jbcside« tw *• c * rr !?i 

t Al 4 ‘ tU a " ir'irinf tftjhi Piiltliirl: Sweden* 




. ;.'4le p^i^^:^.^ii^'^p|®^betfe-dSerent jBp^^kipgdoms eoiwutj^m 
' bulgy; ,an 'ibhftri '&£?! bristles, linen** -ftmKmm 
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Riga, and Archangel ; and in return, from the European kingdoms, they receive woollen 
cloths,, different kinds of goods made of worsted, silk, cotton, and thicad ; wines and 
beer, white and moist sugars, silks, cotton umvirought, and yam ; French brand}', liquors, 
arrack, shrub, different iron tools, and toys ; gold and silver in bars, in foreign money, 
and in other things; brilliants, pearls, galanterie goods, coffee, colours; peltry, viz. 
beaver and other skins ; herrings, stock-fish, salt, tobacco, different trees, oil, horses, 
china, earthenware, Sr. c. The greatest part of these goods is imported through the ports 
of St. Petersburg!) and Riga; but a considerable quantity is likewise admitted by land 
through different frontier custom-houses. 

The principal gdods exported into Asia are partly the products of Russia and partly 
imported from other European kingdoms, and consist of peltry and hides. The other 
goods are woollen cloths, boys^ borax, bottles, printed linens, iron, and different kinds of 
iron ware, calimancoes, kerseys, glue, isinglass, cochineal, indigo, laura, tinsel, gold 
and silver lace, soap ; all kinds of arms, as pistols, guns, sabres ; different kinds of linens, 
printed and glazed, striped linen, ticking, See.. From the Asiatic kingdoms they import 
different silk goods, raw silk, cotton,' silk-wove stuffs, gold and silver in bars and in 
coin, cattle, horses, &c. 

The mountains within Russia, as well as thoses on its frontiers, abound with minerals 
of various kinds. Gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, lead, ^iron-ore, very powerful 
loadstones, mountain crystal, amethyst, topazes, of different sorts, agates, cornelian, 
beral, chalcedony, onyx, porphary, antimony, pyrites, aqujmyrines, chrysolites, ophites, 
and lapis lazuli are found in them, besides marble, granite, trappe, maria or Muscovy 
glass of remarkable size and clearness, basaltes, coal, &c. ; and in every part of Siberia, 
but particularly in the plains of it, are found bones of animals uncommonly large, mam- 
moth's teeth, and other fossils. . ' 

In the Russian empire are many lakes of very large extent. ^ First, the Ladoga, 
antiently called Nevo, is the largest lake in Europe, extending in length f75, and in 
breadth 105 versts ; or it is 1 16 English miles long and near 70 broad. It lies between 
the governments of St. Petersburg, Glonetz and Vyboug ; and communicates with the 
Baltic sea by the river Neva, with the Onega lake by the river Svir, and with the Ilmen 
lake by the river Volkov. Several considerable rive.rs fall into it, -as the Pasha, Sias, 
Oyat, and others. The Ladoga canal is made near this lake. Second, the Oncga lake 
'It situated in the goverment of .Olonetz. It is above S00 versts lod^, -and the greatest 
^nkhh of.it does not exceed 80 versts. Third, the Tchude lake or Peipus, lies between 
thtgovernment* of St. Petersburg, PscOv, Revel, and Riga. It is near 80 versts long 
aril0f^|iad. It joins to the lake of Pscov by a large neck of water. The lengULof 
and the width about 40 ! versts. The river Vlikaya flows iiito 

oilt of the lake Peipus, which, by the river Embakha, communicates 
with the and from this latter flows the river Fellin> ' ahd ^ ioto tfie 
Bay of the Ilmen lake, antiently called Moisk, 'lies in t^j^verhmem of 

Novogorod;v?itflfm®t^* 40 and width 40 versts. The rivers Lovate, Shelone, and 
others kit inth "'-ft •andoolyoneiiver, Voikov* runs out of it, bywhidbUii joined bff 
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the Lodoga ukc. Vfih, the I'itlu-Oz< re, that is the White L:Ar, lies in the govern* 
incut of Novorgorod. It extends 50 versts in length, ami about 30 in width, There 
are. many small rivers which run into it ; but only one river, Sheksna, comes out ot‘ it, 
and falls into the river Volga, Sixth, the Allin or - Allay lake, ot. ; .er*ise called the 
Teletsk lake, is situated in the government of Kolhivane. It extends in length ICO', ami 
in width about 84 versts. The river lliga comes out of* it, which, being joined to the 
rivir Kntonya, constitutes the river Oby. Seventh, tiie Baical lake, otherwise called 
the Baical sea, and the Holy sea, lies in the government of Irkoutsk. Its extent in 
length is 600 , and in width from 30 to 50 versts, and in the widest places, as tar as 70 
versts. Eighth, the Techani lake, lies in the deserts of Baraba, between the riv<*rs Olv, 
and Irtish. It joins with a great many smaller lakes, occupies a vast tractor land, and 
abounds very much in fish. Ninth, between the gulp!) of Finland and the White sea 
there arc several lakes, which extend from 50 to 70 versts in length ; and besides these 

there are many other salt lakes in different parts of Russia, such as tiie Ozero, that it 

the lake Eltonskoye, Bogdo, IndersJcoye, Ebele, Koriakuvskove, Vamishr vskow, 
Borov/e, and others ; and the salt which is got from them serves for the use of the great- 
est part of the empire. To these may be added the Caspian, which, though culled a 
sea, is more properly a luke, as it has no communication with the ocean, either visible 
or subterraneous. 

Russia boaats likewise of a considerable number of large and famous rivers. 'I he 

Dvina^or Dwina, the Neva, the Dniepei orNieper, the Don, the Volga, the Irtis, the 

Onega, the Oby, the Lena, and many other rivers are worthy of notice. 

In such a vast extent] of country, stretching from the temperate so tar into the frigid 
20 ne, the climate must vary considerably in different places. In the southern parts ot 
the Russian empire the longest day does not exceed 15~ hours; whereas, in the most 
northern the sun in summer is seen two months above the horizon. 'Jhe countiy in 
general, though lying under different climates, is excessively cold in the winter. lowards 
the north the country is covered near three quarters of the year with sno« and ice and 
by the severity of the cold many unfortunate persons are maimed or perish, inis sort 
of weather commonly seisin 51 bout the latter end of August, and continues till the month 
of May ; in which interval the rivers are frozen to the depth of four or five feet. Water 
thrown up in the air will fall down in icicles ; birds are frozen in their flight, and 
travellers in their sledges. In some provinces the heats of summer e.*e as scorching as 
t!ic winter colds are rigorous. 

The soil of Muscovy varies still more than the climate, according to the influence of 
the sun ( and situation of the country. In the warmer provinces the process of vege- 
tation is so rapid that corn is commonly reaped in two months after it begins to appear 
above the surface of the ground. Hence the great variety of mushrooms produced 
spontaneously in Russia ; which may be considered as a comfortable relief to tho poor, 
while they appeared as delicacies at the tables of the rich. Above 1000 w aggou-l^eda, Ot 
them used to be sold annually at Moscow. Perhaps it. is on account of scaicUjf.jjf ,pr<H 
visions that such a. number of fasts are instituted in the Muscovite religion. 

. Vo*. II. " * 3 X 
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Beside* Ihe productions already mentioned as peculiar to each of the three great 
natural divisions of the empire, Muscovy yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, pasture for cattle, 
wax, and honey. Among other vegetables, we find in Russia a particular kind of rice, 
called psyotha ; plenty of excellent melons, and. in the neighbourhood of Astracan, the 
famous zoophoton or animal plant, which the Muscovites call bonnaret or lambkin, from 
its resemblance to a lamb. 

Agriculture in general is but little understood, and less prosecuted, in this country. 
The most considerable articles in the economy of a Russian farm are wax and honey ; 
bv which the peasant is often enriched. He cuts down a great number of trees in the 
forest, and hewing the trunks into a number of parts, bores each of these, and stops up 
the hollow at both ends, leaving only a little hole for the admittance of the bees ; thus 
the honey is secured from all the attemps of the bear, who is extremely fond of it, and 
tries many different experiments for making himself master of the luscious treasure. Of 
this honey the Russians make a great quantity of strong metheglin for their ordinary 
drink. They likewise extract from rye a spirit, which they prefer to brandy. 

The wild beasts in the northern parts of Russia are rein-deer, bears, foxes, ermines, 
martens, sables, hares, and squirrels. In the most southern parts the Muscovites breed 
black cattle, smalt but hardy bones, sheep, goats, and camels. The breed of cattle and 
horses has been enlarged, by the care and under the protection of Peter and succeeding 
sovereigns. The whole empire abound! with wifd-fowl and game of ail sorts, and 
a variety of birds of prey ; besides the different kinds of poultry, which are raised in this 
as well as in other countries. The external parts and provinces , of Muscovy are well 
supplied with sea-fish from the Northern Ocean, the Baltic or Gulf of Finland, the 
White sea, the Black sea, and the Caspian ; but the whole empire is plentifully provided 
with fresh-water fish from the numerous lakes and rivers, yielding immense quantities of 
salmon, trout, pike, sturgeon, and belluga ; the last being a large fish, of whose roe the 
best caviare is made. Innumerable insects, like those of Lapland, are hatched by the 
summer’s heat in the sand, morasses, and forests, with which this empire abounds ; and 
are so troublesome as to render great part of the country altogether uninhabitable. 

The Russian empire is inhabited by no less than 16 different nations, of which our 
limits will hardly permit us to give the names. The first are the Sclavonic nations, 
comprehending the Russians* who are^fhe predominant inhabitants of the whole empire, 
and the Poles, who, besides occupying the countries lately wrested from the republic, 
live In the government of Polatsk and Moghilev, Us well as in the district of Selcngbiusk, 
and along the river Irtish. Second, The Germanic nations, comprehend the Germans, 
properly Socalied, who inhabit Esthonia and Livonia ; the Swedes, inhabiting die Hus* 
siatt Finland, *s Weil as some of the islands on the Baltic ; the Danes, who inhabit the 
islands ^ tie; Baltic, the Worms, and the Gross or Great Iloge. Third, The. Lcttoftian 
or Livoniaiii nations, under which are classed the original or real Lettonians or Letishi, 
inhabiting Hvebiei and the Lithuanians who live in the governments of Polotsk and 
Moghilev. Foimh, Tbe Finnis or Tchudi nations, who inhabit the governments of 
Viberg and St. Petersburg,; with many other districts of the empire, being briitv bed out 
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into no fewer than 1*2 different tribes. Fifth, The Tartarian nations, who arc all cither 
Mahometans or idolaters. The Mahometan Tartars, commonly called by the Russians, 
Tartaro, dwell in Kazane and the places adjacent ; at Kesiinov, at Ouse, in the govern- 
ment of Parma, at Tomsk and its neighbourhood ; and are, in general, a sober, indus- 
trious, cleanly, and generous people. The other Tartars inhabit different parts of 
Siberia, and are intermixed with still different races, called after the towns, rivers, and 
other places, to which their habitations arc nearest. They are idolaters, and governed 
by shamens. Resides these, there arc in the Russian dominions, the Nagay Tartars ; the 
Crim Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, who, together with the land belonging to them, came 
under the subjection of Russia, in 1733 ; the Mescheraki ; the Bashkirs ; the Kirghislzi 
or Kirgbis-kaisaks ; the Yakonti ; and the White Calmuks. Sixth, The Caucasian 
nations, which are six in number, and are each subdivided into many different tribes, 
of which it is probable few of our readers have ever heard the names, except of the 
Circassians, who live in different settlements bordering on the river Kabane. Seventh, 
The Samoyeds or Samoeds, comprehending the. Ostiacks. These inhabit the most 
northern parts of Russia, along the coast of the Icy Sea. Eighth, the Mungahian 
nations, comprehending the original Mungals, who are chiefly dispersed in the deserts 
of Gobey ; the lionrati, who live on the banks of the Baikal and other places in the 
government of Irkoutsk ; and the Kalmucks, consisting of four different tribes. Alt 
these hordes speak the Mungalian language, observe the religion of Lama ; and the Kal- 
mucks live in large tents. Ninth, The Tongoosi, a very populous tribe, dispersed from 
the river Enisscy as far as the sea of Okhotsk, and from the Penjinskaya Gooba to the 
Chinese frontier. They are all idolaters, and live by hunting and fishing. Tenth, The 
Kamtchadels. Eleventh, The Koriaki. Twelfth, The Couriltzi. Of these three 
nations we shall give some account in the latter part of this chapter. Thirteenth, The 
Aleonti, who dwell in the islands between Siberia and America, and vary much resemble 
the Esquimaux and the inhabitants of Greenland. They live in large huts, and stem 
to he idolaters. Fourteenth, the Arnitzi, a very numerous people, scattered in the 
government of Kolhivane. Fifteenth, The Yukaghiri, w ho are dispersed on the wastes 
on the coasts of the Glacial Sea, about the rivers Yana, Kolhhna, and Lena, and as tar 
as the source of the Ahadir. Sixteenth, The Tchouktchi, who occupy the north-eastern 
part of Siberia, between the rivers Kolhima and Anadir. Resides these 10’ different 
nations there are scattered through the Russian empire vast numbers of Ruckhariau 
Tartars, Persians, Georgians, Indians, Greeks, Servians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Mol- 
davians, Valekians, Armenians, and Jews. 

The empire of Russia is so widely extended, that, notw ithstanding the number of nations 
which it comprehends, it must he considered as by no means populous. At the iast 
revision it was found to contain 20,000*000 ; but it is to be observed, that the nobility* 
clergy, land as well as sea forces, different officers, servants belonging to the court, 
persons employed under in civil anti' other offices ; the students of different universities, 
academies, seminaries, and other schools ; hospitals of different dcnominntio.nf^ ^ke- 
wise all the irregular troops, the roving hordes of different tribes, foreigners, and 
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color*i«fs, or settlers of different nations are not included in the above-mentioned 
number: but with /the addition of ail these, the population of Russia of both sexes may 
be supposed to come near to £8,000,000. 

1 o such a vast variety of people, nations, and languages, it is needless to observe that 
no general character can, with truth, be applied. The native Russians are stigmatized 
by their neighbours as ignorant and brutal, totally resigned to sloth, and addicted to 
drunkenness, even to the most beastly excess ; nay, they are accused of being arbitrary, 
perfidious, inhuman, and destitute of every social virtu 1 . There is not a phraze in their 
'language anaiagous to ours, “ the. manners or the sentiments of a gentleman nor does 
a gentleman with them express any thing moral. Indeed they have no such distinction. 
Cunning is professed and gloried in by all ; and the nobleman whom you detect telling 
a lie is vexed but not in the least ashamed. In the whole reglement of the marine by 
Peter the Great, there is not otie word addressed to the honoui or even to the probity of 
. his officers. Hopes of feward, and the constaut fear of detection and punishment are 
the only motives touched • on. In every ship of war and in every regiment there is a 
fiscal or authorized spy, a man of respectable rank, w hose letters must not be opened, 
but^at the risk of the great Knout ; and he is required, by express statute, to give monthly 
reports of the behaviour of the officers and the privates. 

Such regulations we cannot think well adapted to improve the morals of the people ; 
yet we believe they have been improved by the care, assiduity, and example of some of 
their late sovereigns. Certain it is the vice of drunkenness was so universally prevalent 
among them, that Peter I. was obliged to restrain it by very severe edicts ; which, how- 
ever, have not produced much effect. They numbered in the citv of Moscow no fewer 
than 4000 brandy*shops, in which the inhabitants used to sot away their time in drinking 
strong liquors and smoaklng tobacco. This last practice became so dangerous among 
persons in the most beastly intoxication, that a very severe law was found neces- 
sary to prevent the pernicious consequences, otherwise the whole city might have been 
consumed by conflagrations. The nobility heretofore were very powerful, each com- 
manding a great number of vassals, whom they ruled with the most despotic and barba- 
rous authority : but their possessions have been gradually circumscribed, and their power 
. transferred, in a great measure, to the czar, on whom they are now wholly dependent. 
At present there is no degree of the nobility but that of the boyars : these arc admitted 
to: the council, and from among them the waivodcs, governors, and other great officers 
arc nominated : and their ranks, with respect to each other, are regulated by the import- 
ance of their respective offices. 

Alexis^ who introduced this order of precedency, abhorred the personal abasement of 
the inferior classes to their superiors, which be would not accept of when exhibited to 
himself; ‘nod* it may appear surprising that Peter, who despised mere ceremonials, should 
have encouraged every extravagance of this kind. In a few years of bis reign the beau- 
tiful simplicity Of designation and address, which his father had encouraged, was forgotten, 
and the cumbersome and almost ineffable titles, which disgrace the little courts of Ger- 
many, were crouded into the language of Russia. lie enjoined the lowest order of 
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gentlemen to be addressed by the phrase, Your respectable birth; the next rank by Your 
high good birth ; the third Your Excellence ; the fourth Your High Excellence; then 
came Your Brilliancy, and High Brilliancy, Highness and Majesty were reserved for 
the great dvjka an^ the 'czar. /• - w .. • 

These titles and- modes of address were otderered with all the regularity of the manual 
exorcise; and the man who should omit fmy ; of them, when speaking to his superior, 
might be lawfully beaten by the offended boyar. Before this .period it was polite and 
courtly to speak, to every man, even the heir apparent, by. adding his father's name to 
his own ; and to the great duke, Paul Petrovitz .Was perfectly respectful ; or a single 
word signifying dear father, when he was hot named. Though pompous titles were un- 
known among them before the era of Peter, the subordination of ranks was more com- 
plete than in any other European nation ; but with this simplicity, peculiar to them and 
the Poles, that they had but three ranks, the sovereign, the noblesse or gentry, and the 
serfs. It was not till very lately that the mercantile rank formed any distinction ; and 
that distinction is no more, than the freedom of the person, and not being, in some 


in- 


stances, obliged to pay the poll tax, which .was formerly a transferable commodity, be- 
longing to the boyar. Notwithstanding this simplicity, which puts all gentlemen on a 
level, the subscription of a person holding an inferior office was not servant but slave ; 
and the legal word for a petition in form was tchelobitii, which signifies a beating with 
the forehead ; i. c. striking the ground with the forehead ; which was actually done. 
The father of Alexis abolished this plactice ; but at this day, when a Russian petitions 
you, he touches his forehead with his Anger ; and if he be very earnest, he then puts his 
linger to the ground. ; ' . ' * 

The Russian nobles formerly worelong beards, and long robes," with strait sleeves 
dangling down to their ancles their collars and shirts were generally wrought with silk 
of different colours ; , in lieu of hats they covered their heads with fur caps ; arid instead 
of shoes wore red or yellpiy leather buskins. . The dress of the women nearly resembled 
that of theotherfex; with this difference, that their garments -were more loose, tberr 
caps fantastical, arid, their shift sleeves three or four ells in length, gathered up in folds 
from the shouldec to the forearm. By this time, however, the French fashions prevail 
among the better sold throng 

The common people are general fy; tall, healthy, and robust ; patient of cold and 
hunger, .inured to.hardships, mid. remarkable for bearing the most sudden, transition from 
the extremtis hot or cold weather* (> morn., customm^ lhaojo see a Rus- 

sian, w ho if. overheated and sweating atevery pore, strip himself naked 1 and plunge into 
a river : fll^lwhen^ their fibres are, all’ opened in the hot both, to Which- they have daily 
recour5e, .they either r practise this mnner8ion or subject themselves to a discharge of; 
:..jome custom of women, who enter 

■.the, baths; .. h*ked ' without scruple ..or - 

.bes^tatiom -* \ \ • 

A Russian '«* water ' a0 ® 

toots s ~“ - ‘ *> 


an onion u ape* 
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of rye-bread, cot into smell square pieces, and dried a«;:dn in the oven : these, w hen 
they are hungry, they soak in water, and eat as a very comfortable repast. Both sexes 
are remarkably healthy and robust, and accustom themselves to sleep every day alter 
dinner. 

The education of the exarovite or prince -royal is intrusted to the card of a few persons, 
by whom he is strictly kept from tbfe eyes of the vulgar, until he hath attained the 15th 
year of bis age : thenhe Jspublidyexposed in the market-place, that' the people, by 
viewing him attentively, may remember his person, in order to* ascertain his identity ; 
for they have more than pnoe Ijeen deceived by impostors. ' 

In Russia the authority of parents over their children is almost as great as it was 
among the afttient Romans, and isr erften Cxerctoed with equal severity. Should a father, 
in punishing his son 'ih» death, he could not be 

called to account fbrbi* conduis;be wbdW haye dOne nothing but what the law autho- 
rised him to do; with tlie minority of children; it 


.? - ^ % 1 ■ , . — ' %) — * W ■ w • ■ ■ ■ -7 ■ . * 

continues wbile thcy remaio in v their 6tber's families, and is often exerted in the most 
indecent manner. '\''U jif '«ro t. ^ ’^rf ' StV Petertliurg, to see a lady of the 

highest rank, and in «U the pomp ■ beauty, standing in the Court- 
yard, -with her fatherVservants. * Add so little 

disgrace is attached ter ihispubidduenty thattbe same leffy will at table with 
her father' arid his guests, immediately*^ her flogging, provided its 

severity has not coofioed her to bed , V?- : v7 • v". 

The Muscpv%*«e : ’&bd$f with a larger belly 
like that Of , i - there 


are public schools^ iaWbttrb the 


very beggars 
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in«tiq;iarian research they have as little relish as for scientific investigation. Every 
thing to please must be new ; and the only elucidation; which we have of their antiqui- 
ties arc the performances of Germans* and other foreigners, such as # professors Bayer, 
Muller, and Guneiin. 

The Russians were converted to the Christian religion towards the latter end of the 
tenth century, as has been already related. Since that period they have confessed the 
articles of the Greek church, mingled with certain superstitious ceremonies of their own 
They do not believe in the pope’s infallibility or supremacy, or even hold communion 
with the see of Rome; they use auricular confession, communicate in both kinds, adopt 
the Athanasian creed, and adhere to the established liturgy of -St. Basil. They worship 
the Virgin Mary and other saints ; and pay their adorations to crosses and relics. They 
observe four great fasts in the year, during which they neither taste fish, flesh, nor any 
animal production ; they will notdrihk after a man who lias eaten flesh, nor use a knife 
that has cut meat in less than 94 hours after it has been used ; nor 'will they, eveu though 
their health is at stake, touch any thing in which hartshorn or any animal substance has 
been infused. While this kind of Lent continues, they subsist upon cabbage, cuciwubers, 
and rye-bread ; drinking nothing stronger than a sort of small beer, called quassi. They 
likewise fast every Wednesday and Friday. Their common penance is to abstain from 
every species of food and .drink, but bread, salt, cucumbers, and water. They are 
ordered to bend their bodies, and continue in that painful posture, and, between times, 
to strike their head against an image. , 

The Muscovites at all times reject, as impure, horse-flesh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, 
asses milk, mare’s milk, and Venice treacle, ’because the flesh of vipers is an ingredient , 
also every thing' that contains even, the smallest quantity of musk, civet, and castor; yet 
they have no' aversion to ; swine’s flesh ; on the contrary the country produces excellent 
bacon. They celebrate )5 grand festivals in the year. On Palm-Sunday there is a 
magnificent procession, at which the czar assists in person and on foot. He is dressed 
in cloth of gold ; bis train is borne up by the prime ol the nobility, and he is attended 
by his whole court. He is immediate^ preceded by the officers of his household, one 
of whom carries his handkerchief pn bis arm, lying upon another of the. richest embroi- 
dery. He halts at a sort of platform of . free-stone ; where, turning to the east, and 
bending .hi* body almost doubly ‘ . prayer : then he proceeds to the 

church of ^eriisaiem, where exercise being performed, be 

returns to iis palace, the *' ;i bridle ^ of^ ^a patria^clfs iliof^e resting upon his arm. The 
horse's head, being covered with white linen, is held by some oobteman, while the 
patriarch. sitting sidewise, and holding a cross'll} his hand, distributes benedictions as 
he moves along : on his head he wearjfa cap edged with erihinc, adorned with loops and 
buttons of aisd'..prejcqioxiSr: V'^eTore him arc displayed fanners of consecrated 

stuff in a variety of colours. priests walk in the profession : those who are 

near the patriarch bearing pictures of thc Virgin Mary, richly ornamented with gold, 
jewels, and pearls, together relics, end reUgious books, including a copy of 

the gospels, which .'they . value, la the midst oL tff*|d$coa* 
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sion is borne a triumphal arch ; and on the top an apple-tree covered with fruit, w-hich 
sever. »l little hoys, inclosed m the machine, endeavour to gather. The lawyers and laity 
c.irrv nranchos of willow ; the guards and the spcctatois prostrate themselves on tiie 
ground, while the procession halts ; and after the .ceremony the patriarch presents a 
purv- of J 00 rubles to the czar, who, perhaps, invites him to dine at his table. During 
the- seasou of Easter the whole empire is tilled with mirth and rejoicing : which, however, 
never tails to degenerate into, heat and- , debauchery ; even the ladies rnay indulge them* 
mu\ «- s in strong liquors to intoxication without scandal. When a lady sends to inquire 
concerning the health of her guests, whom she entertained over-night, the usual reply is, 
“ I thabk your mistress for her good cheer : . by my troth I was so merry that I don’t 
remember how I got home.” . 

During these carnivals, a great number of people, in reeling- home drunk, fall down 
and perish among the&now. Ills even dangerous to, relieve a person thus overtaken; 
for, should he die, the pcrson who . endeavoured to assist him is called before the judge, 
and generally pays dem for: his charity.. . . . 

The Muscovite priests use exorcisms at the administration of baptism. They plunge 
the child three times over head and eirs in -the water, and give it the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in onespeciesuntil it kathattained tlieago pf seven ; after which the 
child is indulged with it in both hinds. .They administer the sacrament to dying 

persons, together with the" exyreme uncupn ;'jind if ,.|tju* be neglected the body is denied 
Christian burial. Soon as the person .expires $*c..bddy is deposited in a coffin, with, a 
lunchion of bread, a pair of shoes, some few pieces „of money, and a certificate signed by 
the parish-priest, and d irected to St. NichpUs, whp is one of, theii;grpat patrons. They 
likewise hold St. Andrew in great veneration, andridiCulousjy prbtcod they were con- 
verted ^y him to Christianity. But next to St. Nicholas they adore Sf. Anthony ot 
Padua, who is supposed to have sailed upon a mill-stone through the Mediterrauean and 
Atlantic, and,over the lakes of Lodoga and Onega a* Ur as Novo|prod. £vcry house 
is furnished with an image of St Nicholas, carved jn the most rude and fantastic manner ; 
and when it^becomes old and wp>rjnifeat^ either throws into the river with 

a few pieces of coin^seying ^ Adieu brotheri’ or returns it to tjie maker, /who accom- 
modates bimwith a now , image for a, proper, consideration. The good women are very 
careful in adorning their private St. Nicholases with rich clothes" andjewcls ; but on 
any^i^tpey these are resumed, and the triot left, w naked as be came/from the hand 

!t3^S^^|are ‘ monasteries in Russia ; but uoithcr die monks nor the nuns are subject to 

n 8 * .* ■* " j ' • 

■ 4#^^^%Itberty of consciefide^tfj.^eaied, \aod eipry^convicted heretic was com- 

; but since of. Pater all reiimons and sects ^re '.tolerated 

throog^w|i^gn>pire. R(Mr)tm Lwthoraps, Cf’iyinUt*, ^rntehjans,; Jews, 

and XfabjSMSwj^by foe free # respective forme of worship ; though it 

was not M^$^|M. w di$ctdty, .add^by dint /of extrapr^^ry, solicWldn frorii dUTercnt. 
powers. -thafj^^^Di^i^elifpon, was allowed. ^pyingj^e/t^ggcrkifTtcncU it> 
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a religion that might set the spiritual power of the pope at variance with the temporal 
power of the emperor, and being well acquainted with the meddling genius of its profes- 
sors, held out for some time against the intercession of Germany, France, and Poland ; 
and though he at length yielded to their joint interposition, he would by no means sutler 
any Jesuit to enter his dominions. 

'The government of Russia is mere despotism. The whole empire is ruled by the ar- 
bitrary will and pleasure of the sovereign, who is stiled the czar or tzar ; a title which is 
perhaps a corruption of Ctesar. Heretofore he was stiled grand duke of Muscovy : 
but since the reign of Peter he is dignified with the appellation of emperor of Russia ; 
and the present sovereign is stiled emperor of all the Russias. The emperor is abso- 
lute lord, not only of all the estates of the empire, but also of the lives of his subjects • 
the greatest noblemen call themselves his slaves, and execute his commands with the 
most implicit obedience. The common people revere him as something supernatural : 
they never mention his name or any thing immediately belonging to him without marks 
of the most profound respect and awful veneration. A man asking a carpenter at work 
upon one of the czar’s warehouses, what the place was intended for ; answered, •* None 
hut God and the czar knows.” 

All the peasants in the empire are considered as immediate slaves, belonging to ths 
czar, to the boyars, or to the monasteries. The value of estates is computed not by tire 
extent or quality of the land, but from the number of those peasants,, who may be sold, 
alienated, or given away at the pleasure of their masters. The number of these hus- 
bandmen, whether living in villages or in the open country, being known, the czar, by 
requit ing a certain proportion of each lord or proprietor, can raise 300,000 inen in less 
than 40 days. *- 

The administration is managed by a grand council, called dumney uoyareau, or 
council of the boyars, who are the grandees of the empire, and act as privy counsellors. 
To this are subservient six inferior chambers and courts of judicature ; provided each 
with a president. The first regulates every thing relating to ambassadors ami foreign 
negotiations : the second -takes cognizance of military affairs ; the third manages the 
public revenues of the empire ; the business of the fourth is to encourage, protect, 
and improve trade and commerce. The two last hear and determine ail causes, whether 
civil or criminal. ■ * ' ■ 

Peter divided the empire into the eight governments of Moscow, Archangel, Asoph, 
Casan, Astracan, Chioff, and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livonia, comprehending Ingtia, 
Plescow, and Novogorod, Smolensko, and Veronitz. The governors or waivodes were 
vested with power to dispose of all. employments, civil and military, and receive the 
revenues. They were directed to defray all expences. in their respective governments, 
and send a certain. yearly sum to the great treasury. In a word, they enjoyed absolute 
power in every thing but what related to the regular -troops, which", though quartered in 
their jurisdiction, were neither paid nor directed by them,, but received their orders im- 
mediately from the czar or his generals. 

In 1773 the late empress made a complete new modelling' of the internal government, 

voi. a 3 z 
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in a form of great simplicity and uniformity. By that rcglcment she divided the whole 
empire into 43 governments, as we have already mentioned, placing over each, or, 
where they are of less extent, over two contiguous governments, a governor-general, 
with very considerable powers. She sub-divided each government into provinces and 
districts ; and, for the better administration of justice, erected in them various courts of 
law, civil, criminal, and commercial, analogous to those which are found in other 
countries. She established likewise in every government, if not in every province, a 
tribunal of conscience ; and in every district a chamber for the protection of orphans. 

This reglement contains otherjnstitglions, as well as many directions for the conduct- 
ing of law-suits in the different courts, and the administration of justice, which do her 
majesty the highest honour ; but the general want of mo'rals, and what we call a sense 
of honour, in every order of' men through this vast empire, must make the wisest regu- 
lations of little avail. Russia is, perhaps, the only nation in Europe where the law is 
not an incorporated profession. There are hn seminaries where a practitioner must be 
educated. Any man who will ‘pay the fees of office may become an attorney ; and any 
man who can find a client may plead at the bar. The judges are not more learned than 
the pleaders. They are not fitted for their, offices by any kind of education ; nor are 
they necessarily chosen from those who have frequented courts and been in the practice 
of pleading. A general, from a successful or an equivalent campaign, may be instantly 
set at the head of a court of justice ; and," in the absence of the imperial court from St. 
Petersburg, the commanding officer in that city, whoever it may be, presides ex officio in 
the high court of justice. The other courts generally change their presidents every year. 
Many inconveniences must arise, from this singular constitution ; but fewer perhaps 
than we arc apt to imagine. Thd^ppointment to so many interior governments makes 
the Russian nobility acquainted . with the gross of the ordinary business of law-courts ; 
and a statute or imperial edict is law in every case. The great obstacles to the adminis- 
tration of justice ace the contrariety of the laws artd the venality of the judges. From 
inferior to superior courts there are two appeals : and in a great proportion of the causes 
tjie reversal of the Sentence of the inferior court subjects its jlidges to a heavy fine, unless 
they can protect ari edict, in full point, in support of their decision. This* indeed they 
seldom find any -difficulty to do ; for there is hardly a case so simple but that edicts may 
be found clear and precise for fioth parties ; and therefore the judges, sensible of their 
safety, are very seldom incoWuptible. To the principle of honour, which often guides 
the conduct of judges in other nations, they are such absolute strangers, that an officer 
bas been seen sitting in state and ' distributing justice from a bench, to which he was 
Chained by an iron collaa round his neck, for having, the day before, been detected in 
conniving, at smuggling. This m;}n seemed Hot to be ashamed of his crime;- nor did liny 
one aveidbiscompany in the evening, A 

We ha^ ; q,^eady mentioned the traffic of the Russians with the different nations both 
of Asia ari& jilriMic, and specified iron as one of the articles which they export. Wc 
may here aS^ijfll 1792 there were, in the government of Pcrme alone/ which lies in 
the northern division of the empire, 88 copper and iron works, belonging to the govern- 
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ment and private persons, and three gold works. The metals extracted in these works 
arc chiefly conveyed to St. Petersburg by water-carriage on the river Ichusovaya, which 
tails into the Korna. With respect to the revenue of Russia, it continually fluctuates 
according to the incteaseof commerce or the pleasure of the czar, who has ail the wealth 
of the empire at his disposal. He monopolizes all the best furs, mines, minerals, and 
the trade by land to the East Indies ; he farms out all the tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, 
mead, and other liquors ; the inns, taverns, public, houses, bath and sweating houses. 
The customs upon merchandize, the imposts upon corn, and toll exacted from cities, 
towns, and villages are very considerable. He possesses demesnes to a very great value ; 
inherits the effects of all those who die intestate or under accusation of capital crimes ; 
derives a duty from all law-suits ; and, to sum up the whole, can command the fortunes 
of all his subjects. All these articles produce a large revenue^ which was three years 
ago estimated at upwards of 40,000,000 rubles, or (1,353,333/. 6s. 8if. sterling ; but then 
the intrinsic value of money is at least three times greater in Russia than in Britain. 
The expcnces in time of peace never exceed 38,000,000 rubles ; the remainder is not 
treasured up, but is employed by her imperial majesty in constructing public edifices, 
making harbours, canals, roads, and other useful works for the glory ot the empire and 
the benefit of her subjects. 

The standing army of Russia is computed at 250,000 men; besides these the Russians 
can assemble a body of 40,000 irregulars, Calmucks, Cossacks, and other Tartars who 
live under their dominion. But the numbers may be doubled on any emergency. 1 >e 
czarina has likewise a considerable fleet in the Baltic, and a great number of formidable 
galleys, frigates, fire ships, and bomb-ketches. 

St. Petersburgh a city of the province of Ingriar Russia, and capital of the wuole 
empire, is situated in N. lat. 5$°, 2<S, 23*, and E. long. 30°, 25’, from the first meridian of 
Greenwich. It was founded in the year 17P3, by Czar Peter the Great, whose am- 
bition it was io have a fleet on the Baltic ; for which 'reason lie determined to found a 
city which might become the centre of trade throughout all bis dominions. Hie spot he 
pitched upon was a low^fifitny, uncultivated island, formed by the branches ot the. river 
Neva, before they fall into the gulph of Finland. In the summer this island was 
covered with mud ; and in winter became a frozen pool, rendered almost inaccessible 
by dreary forests and deep morasses, the haunts of bears, wolves, and other savage 
animals. Having taken the fort of Nattlebourg, arid the., towns of Neischanz, in the 
year 1703, this mighty conqueror assembled in Ingria above 300,000 men, Russians. 
Tartars, Cossacks, Livonians, and others, even from the most distant parts of the empire, 
and laid the foundation of the citadel and fortifications, which were finished in four 
months almost in despite of nature. He was obliged to open ways through forests, drain 
b.ogs, raise dykes, and lay ‘causeways, before he could pretend to found the new city. 
The workmen were ill, provided, nitjb necessary tools and implements, such as spades, 
pick-axes, shovels^' : they were even obliged to fetch the 

earth from a great distancp;i^.^^irts of their garments, or hi little bags made of old 
mats and rags sewed ^neither huts. nor houses to shelter them from 
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t ie severity of llie weather : the country which had been desolated by war, could not ac- 
commodate such a multitude with provisions; and the supplies by the lake Ladoga 
were oiten retarded by contrary winds. In consequence of these hardships above 
100,000 men are said to have perished : nevertheless the work proceeded with incre- 
dible vigour and expedition ; while Peter, for the security of his workmen, termed u 
great camp in such a manner that his infantry continued in Finland, and his cavalry, 
were quartered in Ingria. Some Swedish cruizers being descried in the neighbourhood, 
the czar posted a body of troops in the isle of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes were re- 
pulsed and the work met wilh^ no further interruption. The buildings of the city k«?pt 
pace with the fortress, which is the centre of the town, surrounded on ail sides by the 
Neva ; and in little more than a year above 30,0(X) houses were erected. At present 
there may be about double that number in Petersburg, though many of them are paltry 
and inconsiderable. In order to people, this city, Peter invited hither merchants, arti- 
ficeis, mechanics, and seatnen from ail the different countries of Europe : he demolished 
the town ot Nieuschants, and brought hither not only the materials of the houses, 
but the inhabitants themselves. A thousand families were drawn from Moscow ; he 
obliged his nobility to quit their palaces and their villas in and about Moscow, and take 
up their residence at Petersburg, in a much more -cold and comfortless climate. 
Finally, resolving to remove hither the trade of Archangel, he issued an ordinance, im- 
porting that ail such merchandize as had been conveyed to Archangel, in order to be 
•old to foreigners, should now be sent to Petersburg, where they should pay no more 
than the usual duties. . These endeavours and regulations have rendered this one of the 
greatest and most flourishing cities in Europe. The Russian boyars and nobility have 
built magnificent palaces, and are^ now reconciled to their situation. At first many 
houses were built ot timber, but these being subject to sudden conflagrations in spite of 
oil the precautions that could be. taken, the czar, in the year 17 14, issued an order that 
all new houses should be walled with brick, and covered with tiles. The fort is an 
irregular hexagon, with opposite bastions. This, .together with all the other fortifications, 
was in the beginning formed of earth only ; but in the sequel they were faced with strong 
walls, and provided with casemates, which are bomb-proof. In the curtain uf the fort, 
on the right hand side, is a dispensary, well supplied with excellent medicines, and en- 
riched with a great number of porcelain vases from China aud Japan. From one of 
the gates of the fort a draw-bridge is thrown over an arm of the river in which the 
czars galleys and other small vessels are sheltered in the winter. The most remarkable 
building within the fort is the cathedra), built by thfe direction of an Italian architect 
Petersburg is partly built on little islands, some of which are connected with draw- 
bridges, and parity on the continent, In the highest part on the bank of the Neva, the 
czar fixed^bis habitation, or ordinary residence, built of freestone, and situated so as to 
command a prospect of the greatest park of the city. Here likewise is a royal foundery, 
together witl{j||p superb houses of man£ noblemen. The marshy ground, on which the 
city is built, be|njj, found ex tremely slippery, dirty, and incommodious, the c*ar Ordered* 
every inhabitant to payO a certain space before his own door. In the year 1716, Peter 
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raking a fancy to the island Wafili Osterno, which he had given as a present to prince 
Menzikofif, resumed the grant, and ordered the city to be extended into this quarter. 

1 lo even obliged the boyars or nobles to build stone bouses on this spot, though they 
were already in possession of others on the side of Ingria : accordingly this is now the 
must magnificent part of the city. On the other side of a branch of the Neva stands 
the czars country or summer palace, provided with a fine garden and orangery. On 
the hank of the same river is the siaboda, or suburbs, in which the Germans generally 
.choose their Habitations. Petersburg is very much ’subjeet to dangerous inundations, 
In the year 1715 all the bqptidhs and drawbridges' were either overwhelmed or carried 
away. The breadth, depth, and rapidity of the Neva haye rendered it extremely dif- 
ficult if not impracticableto join the islands and Continent bybridges. Resides Peter was 
averse to - this expedient for another reason: resolved to accustom hiasubjects to naviga- 
tion, he not only rejected the project of bridges, but also ordered that no boat should 
pass between the islands and continent except by the help pf sails only. In conse- 
quence of this strange regulation many lives were lost: but at length he gained his 
point; and by habituating bis sluggish Muscovites to the danger of the sea, in a little 
tiine^produced a breed of hardy sailors. The adjacent country is so barren, that the 
town must be supplied with provisions from a great distance; consequently they are ex- 
tremely dear. Here are woods in plenty, consisting of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, 
and elm ; but the oak and the beech aim generally brought from Casan. In winter the 
weather is extremely cold, and hot in the summer. In June the length of the night does 
not exceed three hours, during which the natives enjoy a continued . twilight ; but in 
December the sun is qot viaible inore tb|n three hours above the borbron. 

The exar Peter, V ho , was inde^tfgahlc iu bis endeavours to improve and civilize his 
subjects, neglected nighing w hich he thought could contribute to these purposes. Me 
condescended even to iqstitute and regulate assemblies at Petersburg; these were opened 
at five in tbe afternoon, and the house was- shut at ten : between these hours the fashion- 
able people. pf both seees met without ceremony, danced, conversed, or played either at 
cards or at.cbess, this last being a tavour diversion among the Russians. There was 
likewise an apartment appointed for flrjnking brandy and smaaking tobacco. Plays 

introduced for the samd pu rpoS*} > but as Petet had little relish 
‘ taste for those entertainments, they were perfbrmed in % very' awkward manner 
^ k ’ ' •** • ^ -I I**- broeght to a 




in , : ^ vpir,^, euMse "his death, these perforawmees bave 
gregt degree art and decorum 
, ^hitvgeeft northem legislator cstabUshed, in the neigbb&rh^M^ manqr 

%tu^i^pN^ : i»ppr t * sJ^petre^iiii'phur, gunpowder,;'; andj.,'. j^cM yntlt water-mills for. 
sawing t^nbev ; V H« instituted amarine academy, and- obli^iit;’^^ considerable fami^ 
» tosh* to send, atdeastoimsbi^^^ between tjijr io and ) 8, to t 11 - L - 

mm«tt*wliere hewas/msfi^^ ihetaoguages, we^jf— 

^eaercisM, anrirf • Yo crown hhT**' 

reformation, be grafted letters patent for founding an. academy, upon a 
dowmeiit; and though be did not liv^ ty execute this scheme, his emp sets, 
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him, brought it to perfection. It was modelled on the plans of the royal society, in 
London, and the academy of France. Mr. Bullfinger opened it in the year 1726', with 
«n elegant speech on the design and utility of an academy of Sciences ; and the pro- 
fessors, who have always distinguished themselves by their merit end erudition, pub- 
lkhed an annual collection 'Ot their transactions; a task tire more easy, as they lmve the 
benefit of printing presses well mansged at Petersburg. 

The late empress performed so . much for this city, that she may not improperly be 
called its second foundress. It is nevertheless still an infant place, and, , as Mr. Wrax- 
hall observes, « only art immense outline, which will require future empresses, and 

“ The etreOt* in geiie^ah^k^ a^Ute traveller, ?;** are broad, and spacious ; and three of 
theprincipal ouei^wnicbm&^^ It the admiralty, and reach to the extremities 

of the suburbs, tre at least ; two- ; " milesin length. Most of them are paved ; but a few 
ire still suffered toremainfloored with planks? In several ports of the metropolis, par- 
ticularly inVassili Ostr 0 f, wobden houses and habitations, scarcely superior to common 
cottages, are bfended with the public buildings ; but this motley mixture is far less com- 
mon ihan at Mosedw, where alOnecan beformed an idea of an ancient, Rtissiaif cky. 
The brick house* are ornamented with a white" stucco, which has led several travellers to 


say that they arr buUt' with stooe ‘ whereas, unless I am greatly mistaken, there are only 
two stone structures in all Petersburg. The one is a palace, building by the empress, 
upon the banks of the Neva, calledthe marWe palace; it is of -hewn granite, with 
marble columns and ornaments ■; the other is the ebnich oi“ Isaac, constructed with 


the same iimteii&le, but not yet finished ” ' v ’ / -;'V ■ ■ 

44 The mansions Of the nobility are many of them vast piles of bujldiog< but are not in 
general upon solargeami magnificent a Scale as several Iobservedat Mas cow ; they 
are furnished with great cost, apd /* 11 same elegant style as atfVis and London. 
Thcyaresittiated chiefly on tbleOuth side of the Neva,either in theadwirelty quarter, 
or in tlie|%Ubnrthi Of LaVonk mpiMoKowy Which are the finest parts ofthe city." 

teorp c&bpact*»bsii the other Russian citi«i,. and l»as the 
bodset 'rn ii^yflit^ete ;-cohd^fif^ : ^e|ch‘'odier,v t yet still heart resembUpce to the towns 

from.. 

•. witliin a rampart, the circumfercoce whereofis 

.'fecrfeV-bot 'gratolly , 
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Chinese town, is enclosed on one side by that wall of the Kremlin which rims from the 
Moskva to the Negtina ; and on the other side by a brick wall of inferior height. It is 
much larger than the Kremlin, and contains the university, the printing-house, and many 
other public buildings, and all the tradesmen s shops. The edifices are mostly stuccoed 
or white-washed, and it has the only street in Moscow in which the houses stand close 
to one another without any intervals between them. Third, the Bielgorod or White, 
town, which runs quite round the two preceding divisions, is supposed to derive its name 
from a white wall, with which ; it was formerly, inclosed, and of which some remains are 
still to he seen. Fourth, Semlaipogorod, which environs all the three other quarters, 
takes its denomination from a circular rampart of earth with which it is encompassed. 
These two last-mentioned divisions exhibit a < grotesque group of churches, convents, 
palaces, brick and wooden houses, and raeanbpvels, in no degree superior to peasants' 
cottages. Fifth, The SLobpda or suburbs, form a vast exterior circle, round all the parts 
already described, and are invested with a low rampart and ditch. These suburbs con- 
tain, besides buildings of all kinds and denominations, com fields, much open pasture, 
and some smair lakes, which give rise to the Neglina. The river Moskva, from which 
the city takes its name, flows through it in a winding channel ; but, excepting in spring, 
is only navigable for rafts. It receives the Yausa m the Semlainogorod, and the Neglina 
at the western extremity of the . Kremlin ; the beds of both these last-mentioned rivulets 
are in summer little belter than dry channels. 

The places of divine worship at Moscow are exceedingly numerous : including chapels 
they amount to above a thousand ; there are 484 public churches, : of which 1 99 are ot 
brick, and the others of wood ; the former are commonly stuccoed or whitewashed, the 
latter painted of a red colour. The mdst antient churches of Moscow are generally 
square buildings, with a cupola and four small domes, some whereof are copper or iron 
gill; others of tb.either plain or .painted green. a These cupolas and domes are for the 
most part ornamented with crosses - entwined with thin chains os wires. The church ot 
the Holy Trinity, sometimes called . the church of Jerusalem, which stands in the Khi- 
taigorod, dose to the gato leading into the Kremlip, has a kind of steeple and nine or 
ten domes ; it was .jbuiit in the rtign of Ivan Vas&iitevitch- II. The inside of the churches 
are mostly composed af three part« V’th at c *ll e d by the Greeks pdonaos* by the Russians 
trapeza, the body* end the sanctuaryor shrine. Over thh door^of eachchurch is the 
portrait, of. the saint to whom itwas dedicated, to which the; common people pay their 
homege as they pass along,! by taking off their litis,! crossing themselves, and occasion- 
ally touching the ground with, thdr heads. The bells, which form ho »ncoi*siderable part 
of public riprshipin this country. as the length or shortness of tbcir peals ascertains the 
greater or' Id&sancff^ot ^ in bdfrys depiidied^^te the Church : they 

do not swing tike to the. . M arc . 

rope tied to the dapper; .• ere of e stupendous 

size; one in the tower of S& I|4^^ wdghs 355i Russian pounds, or 

English' pounds. It lias e)wg^j^f».|ee^n^ *a mdritoriou* act of religi<j|.^to' present 
a church with bells ; aud ^ Tidy Q f^j Bkddior jbcis^JUccn measured by ^Ognitude^ 
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According to thin mode df^Oitirfiation 'Boris CJodunof, ’ who gave a bell of 288,000 pounds 
to the cathedral of hfe>scttW, was tbe iWostpious sovereign of Russia, until he was 
surpassed by' the eTfrpr*W*Anti&»t wM*e expect <Iv beit; am# catt weighing 432,000 
pouhds ; and j "lb 'theknown world. The height of 
this enormous- toll ! ik> $ * yards 1 i inches ; its 

greatest thidtfifcSS'* -ftstened - being 


accidently thblitdrMtoJdWi' MM 
white ii 
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(lie v i r_* i : » . >n ; > i:.r i* iitrn duhnc.ifcd nv .St Luke. and f.i r i / ••• a- i ; . >s 
country 1'ir mi ‘ a:, i tne pwv.T of ivoiking nm a hm. [m r nv a, a .a ; 

its ii/ a i is oni imente ! with a giurv ot prn'Miis stunts, and rs mm Is i ni ju-lv -ii'c 
gilded, winch gives l! a most grotesque ao’iraranr.e It is maced m t.!;*! , am* ere 

closed within a lira'.' siivt-r mg, iv 1 1 1 ' ■ : j is only hue.: :_.!f on great r-s'ivili o: mr Pie 

onn i'itv <<t strangers. In tins eiihedrai me deposited tut: remains ot too Russian 
pat: iiirois. 

Too place i:i tlic Kliitaigorod where the public archives arc . is i strmig 

Click building, containing several vaulted apartment.-: with ircn tl • . ■ ■ s. i ar 

chives, consisting ol a numerous collection of state papers, wer- : c'o.v.R 1 into hoses, 
and thrown aside like common lumber, until the present empres- nr.i<- tuem to tie re 
vised and arranged. In contormitv to tins mandate, Mr. Muller disposed then in chr.> 
nnlogical order, with such perl* ct rrgularhv, that any single doc. meat uuv ee arpe. te ’ 
with little trouble, ’J hev are enclosed m separate cabinets w.hi 41 ass doors, those :e 
lativc to Russia are all classed according to the several provinces which tries eonc-* j 
and over each cabinet is inscribed the name ot the piovnice to wmeh it is approp; 1 iteJ 
1:1 the same manner the nianusci ipts relative to iureign kingdoms are placed m se.tiai 
: vl -.10: is, under the respective titles of Poland, Sweden, Rutland, France, ttc;- 
many, &c. 

i ! .t. university of Moscow, also situated in the Kintaigoroii, was fomu'.cd at !a .' m 
stand 01 count Sbuvalot, by the empress Elizabeth, tor t m » 0 students, who ne d.m.eh 
boanlch, and instructed at the expeuce ot dm crown Resides tins institu ' mm v . ; •. e 
two gymnasia, or seminaries, for the education t youth, endowed also by L.i.m. • . n 
vtiich are taught bv 23 professors, divinity, p-'u': •so;.i.,, the (iree>\, I. atm, It us- 

sian, (jermau, French, Italian, and Tartar lanumiari . !c A ia. aeograptr. . u "-.natics, 
ufchitecture, fortification, artillery, algebra, drawing and painting, music, tem. :i_ aaiu- 
iug, icadinsj, and writing. 

Moscow is the centre of the inland commerce of Russia, and particularly ronre. m.s the 
trade between Europe and Siberia. The only navigation ot this city 1* forme u tec t c 
Moskva, which falling into the Occa near I'ulumna, co.nmum* \ites bv means ot !:.al 
rner with t hu Wi'gn. lint as the Moskva is only navigaom in spring upon ti:e inching 
ot the snow, the piineipal mcichamive is cvmveved to and trom Moscow upon ci _-c» 
in winter. As to the n tail commerce here, tlie wnoleo: it is c.nricd on tu tne K'. '• i.go- 
red ; where, aecoidmg to a custom common in Ru>mu. as well as m mo-t ki.igOOii's ot 
the mat, all tue sboj>s are collected togetiier tn one spot. i lie place is o-e a kind of 
lair, cousin nig oi m r*. : : • • rows ol low brick building', the interval beta " ! toem icsemb- 
ling alleys. I 'u -e s!io ( .a or booths, occupy a considcable space , i’ ' • out, as with 
jtf, make part ot their houses inhabited h; the tmdesmen, buta.c p.. 1 . - <1>. taciied ti tit, 
Vofc. II, t ll 
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tbeer dweUingSf VMcbt for the mod port, ore at some distance in another quarter of the 
town. The tradesman comet to his shop in the morning, remains' there all the day; and 
returns home to his family in the afternoon. • Every trade hat its separate department * 
and they who aeU the same goods have booths adjoining to each other. Furs ‘ and skins 
form the most considerable article of commerce in Moscow ; and the shops which vend 
these commodities occupy several streets.- -• 

i Among the curiosities of ^Moscow, the market for the sale of houses is not the least 
remarkable. It is held in* large open ispacein one- of th# suburbs, and exhibits a great 
variety of ready-made bouses, strewed upon the ground. The purchaser who wants a 
dwelling, repairs to this spot, mentions the number of rooms be requires; examines the 
different timbers, which are regularly * numbered, and bargains for that which suits him. 
The house is sometimes, paid for oar the spot,* and -taken away by the purchaser ; or 
sometimes the vender contracts -to transport and ‘erect it upon the piece where it is de- 
signed to stand. . it may appear iocredihle to assort 'that a dwelling may be thus bought, 
removed, raised, and inhabited within the space of a week ; but we -shall conceive it 
practicable by considering these ready-made bouses are in general merely Collections of 
trunks of trees, tenanted and mortaed at each extremity into one another, so that no- 
thing more is required thantbe labour of transporting and adjusting diem, ©utthis 
summary mode of budding is not aiways peculiar to the meaner hovels? as Wooden 
structures of very large dimension* and handsome appearance; sreoccasiwwd Informed 
in- Russia, with on expedition almost inconceivable to the inbabitoatr of other countries, 
A remarkable instance of this dispatch was displayed the last time the empress ’came to 
Moscow. Her majesty proposed to reside in the mansion >of prince GaHtxin; -which la 
esteemed the compietest edifice in the city ; -hot as fewest** ^ablSelehtfy apaMiotft for 
her reception, -w temporary addition of wood; larger than the origtnatboofeer and eod- 
mining a magnificent suite of apartments; was bagon and finished witbtothaspaeeef six 
weeks. > Ibis meteor-like fabric was’ so handsome and commodious, that the malertaU 
whieh were taken down, at her majesty’s departere,'wetw to bera-ConstrUctodain ktndof 
imperial villa, upon- an emmaate oearthe city. »<;Mr. Cox# htttMrth admirable po^ 
Roela this cily for prc vcB Oo griotf or forstoppiagtitocoaeoutto’^^ to case of 
tras, which- are very frequent, and violent in those parte where the 1 honsto 4 to* mostly of 
wood, and the streets ara laid whir timber. ' At this entranceof caehatraet there is a 
cfcevaux de friae gate, one end whereof turdsupeo a pivot, and th ♦ other rbUe upon a 
wheel I near it is a sentry boa, in which a man iaoocaatoaalfy statiooedj^In times of 
dot ir ' file; the sentinel' abuts the gate, and<dl p il lag e ia hnttsediatdy stopped. ' 
v ^^AmoDd thp public institution# of Moeeow, the^most remaritable ie the foundling boa- 
pita), endowed tit 1764, by the fota ampMOs, ind sopportod by v&lsntary contribbtitow 
aadtOgidtcs and other oharitaMe giitsr ?In order to eocohraga tfonei ns, her Vn^Osty 
grants to^hdbanafoctors some valuhbla pHvHegca, and* cettokt degrhe of raiik in pfopor- 
tioti- to 1 tho oxtenk of their liberality. fAmonjp the principal eeatribntora ntast he meiH 
Honed a private *Mfvbaa% named Dsmidof, r person of graePwaaltb, who hai’expaiided 
to favour of thto^harief 460,0004^ The%#lpitoli whfch iffttoratadih w vtoy akry^art^af 
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the town, upon e gentle ascent near the river' Moskva, is an immense pue of building, 
of a quadrangular shape, part of which ; was only finished when Mr. Coxe (whose account 
we are transcribing) was at Moscow. .,, It contained at that time 2000 foundlings ; and 
when the whole is completed will receive 8000. The children ar« brought to the porter’s 
lodge, and admitted without any recommendation. The rooms are lofty and large ; the 
dormitories, which are separate from the work-rooms, arevery airy, and the beds are 
not crowded : each foundling, even each infant, has a separate bed ;,the bedsteads are 
of irpn ; the sheets are changed e v ery week, and the linen three times a-week. Through 
the whole rooms the greatest neatness prevails ; even the nurseries being, uncommonly 
clean, and without any unwholesome smells. No cradles are allowed, and rocking is 
particularly forbidden. The infants are not swaddled, according to the custom of the 
country, but loosely dressed. The foundlings are divided into separate classes, according 
to their respective ages. The children remain two years in the nursery, when they are 
admitted into the lowest class ; the boys andv girls continue together until they are seven 
years of age, at which time they are separated. They all learn to read, write, and cast 
accounts. Tire boys are taught to knit ; they occasionally card hemp, flax, and wool, 
and work in different manufactures. The girls learn to knit,.«tiiet, and all kinds of 
needle-work ; .they spin and weave lace, they are employed in cookery, baking, and 
house-work of all sorts. At the age of 14 the foundlings enter into the first class, when 
they have the liberty of choosing any particular branch of trade; and for this purpose 
there are different species of manufactures established in the hospital, of which the priw 
eipal are embroidery, silk stockings, ribbands, lace gloves, buttons, and cabinet-work. 
A separate room is appropriated to each trade. Some boys and girls are instructed in 
the Ft each and German languages, and a few boys in the Latin tongue ; others learn 
music, drawing, and dancing. About the age of SO the foundlings receive a awn of 
money and -several other advantages* which enable them to follow their trade in any 
part of the empire ; - a very considerable privilege in Russia, where Jkbe peasants are 
slaves, and cannot leave their village without the permission of their master. The girls 
and boys eat separately. The diaing rooms, which are upon the ground floor, ore large 
and vaulted, msd distinct from their work-rooms. The first class sits at table ; the test 
stand ; the little children are attended by servants ; but those of the first er second class 
alternately wait upon each other. Their victuals is of the most < wholesome and 
nourishing kinds. Each foundling has a napkin, pewter plate, e knife .and fork, and 
spoon: the napkin and table doth are clean three times a-week* They rise at six, 
dine at eleven, end sup at six. The little children have bread at seven and four. 
When they are not employed in Hie necessary occupations, the utmost freedom is allowed, 
and they are encouraged to bo as much in the air as possible. 

The Ostfecfcs ere poor end- lesy, end in summer time five mostly on fish. In winter 
•hey go into the woods Wkb thskr Rome end arrows, their degsesid nets, to kill sables 
ermines, bears, rein-deer, elks, martens* end foxes. Bart of these furs ere paid as a tax 
to the emperor, end the rest aresoid to the Russian governors or private persona* ,. It 
the winter they build fheir tat* in woods and forest^ where they *find the greatest plenty 
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•of game, anti dig deep In the earth to secure themselves from the coio, iaytog a roof of 
baric - or rashes over their Huts, which are soon covered; with. snow, in summer they 
build above ground, on the ‘banks of the Vi vers, to enjoy the convenience of fishing, and 
make no difficulty of forsaking their * habitations. They have . a sort of princes among 
them, in one of whose houses some European travellers found four wives. One of these 
had a red cloth coat on, which was set off with all sorts of glass beads. There was rio 
other furniture than cradles and chests made of the bark of trees sewed together. Their 
beds consisted of wood shavings, almost as soft as feathers, and their children lie naked 
upon them in cradles. They can neither read nor write, nor do they cultivate the land, 
and seem totally ignorant of times past. They have neither temples nor priests ; and 
their boats are only made of the bark of trees sewed together. Their religion is pagan ; 
and they have some little brazen idols, tolerably well cast, representing men and animals, 
ell of which are dressed in silks, in the manner of Russian ladies. In general, however, 
they are ill made, every man being his own carver. They place them on the tops of 
hills, in groves, and in the pleasantest places their country affords, and sometimes before 
their hots ; yet L'.ey have no set time for performing religious worship, but apply to 
their gods for success io all their undertakings. As they have no regular prie&U, every 
.old man may devote himself to that service, and the office is frequently performed- by the 
masters and head of families. Strahlenberg says, that when he was among them .he 
saw one of their temples which was built of wood, in an oblong form, like a great barn, 
covered at the top with birch-bark. At the end of the wall supporting the gable was a 
kind of altar, made of timber, on which were placed two idols, representing a, man and 
woman, dressed in all kinds of rags, and round these were other small figures, as deer, 
foxes, and hares, all which are roughly carved in wood, and also clothed in rags. They 
did not appear to have much devotion, nor any great reverence for their idols. When 
they offer sacrifices they present the beast to the idol, ami .having bound it, an old man 
puts up the petititon of those who brought the offering ; he then lets fly an arrow at the 
beast, and the people assist in killing it. it is then drawn three times round the idol ; 
and the blood being received into a vessel, they sprinkle it on their houses ; they after- 
wards dress the flesh and eat it, rejoicing, and singing their country longs : they also 
besmear the idol with the blood of the sacrifice, and grease their mouths with the. fat. 
What tbey cannot eat they carry home to their families, and make . presents ofit, $9, their 
Neighbours they as often sacrifice a fish as a beast. At the conclusion .of the ffi#st they 
shout, io stew their gratitude to the idol Tor bis attending and accepting tliejr devotions ; 
forthtf are persuaded that the saint of hero, represented by the image, always attends 
tteir dacrifiees,* after which he returns to his abode in (he air, ; 

The natives of Kamtchatka are as wild as the country itself. Some of them ; have k po 
fixed habitation#, but wander from place to place with their herds' of reia-de«r ; Qtters 
have settled habitations, and reside upon the banks of the rivers, acd ,Jthe abqre^of ^tbe 
Pehschinska Sea, living upon fish and tea animals, and. such terbs as grow upon the 
shore. The former .dwell in hut* covered with deer-skins ; the jetfer in placaf ( dug put 
earth, hotb lit • very b^barouji manner Ttek dbpoidiwend H krfc*»»gh* 
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and they are entirely ignorant of letters or religion. The natives are divided into three 
different people, namely the Kamtchatkans, Korcki, and Kuriles. The Kamtchatkans 
live upon the south side of the promontory of Kamtchatka ; the Korcki inhabit the 
northern parts, on the coast of the Penchinska Sea, and round the Eastern Ocean, 
almost to the river Anadir, whose mouth lies in that ocean, almost in 68° N. lat ; the 
Kuriles inhabited the islands in that sea, reaching as far as those of Japan. 

They inhabit villages, which they call Ostrogs, each of which consists of one or more 
huts, constructed in the following manner. They dig a hole in the earth about five feet 
deep, the breadth and length proportioned to the number of people designed to live in 
it. In the middle of this hole they plant four thick wooden pillars ; over these they lay 
balks, upon which they form the roof or ceiling, leaving in the middle & square opening 
which serves them for a window and chimney ; this they cover with grass and earth, so 
that the outward appearance is like a round hillock ; but within they are all an oblong 
square with the fire in one of the long sides of the square ; between the pillars round 
the walls of their huts they make benches, upon which each family lies separately ; hut 
on that side opposite to the fire there are no benches, it being designed for their kitchen 
furniture, in winch they keep the victuals for themselves and dogs. In those huts where 
there are no benches there are balks laid upon the floor and covered with mats. They 
adorn the walls of their huts with mats made of grass. They enter their huts by ladders, 
commonly placed near the fire hearth ; so that when they are eating in their huts the 
steps of the ladder become so hot and the smoke so thick that it is almost impossible 
for a stranger to go up or down without being burnt and even stifled to death ; but the 
natives find no difficulty in it ; though they can only fix their toes on the steps of the 
ladder, they mount like squirrels ; nor do' the women hesitate to go through the smoke 
with their children upon their shoulders, though there is another opening through which 
the women are allowed to pas%; but if any man pretend to do the same, he would be 
laughed at. The Kamtchatkans live in these huts all the winter, after which they go 
into others called balagans : these serve them not only to live in during the summer but 
also for magazines. They are made in the following manner : nine pillars, about two 
fathoms long or more, are fixed in the ground' and bound together^ with balks laid over 
them, which they cover with rods, and over all lay grass, fastening spars, and a round 
sharp roof at top, which they cover with brambles and thatch with grass. They fasten 
the lower ends of the spars to the balks with ropes and thongs, and have a door on each 
side, one directly opposite to the other. They make use of the same kind of huts 'to 
keep their fish, &c. till winter comes, or when they can more easily remove it ; and 
this without any guard, only taking away the ladders. If these buildings were not 
so high the wild beasts would undoubtedly plunder them: for, notwithstanding all 
their precaution, the bears sometimes climb up and force their way into their magazines, 
especially in the harvest; when the fish and berries begin to grow scarce. 

Their boats contain two persons, one of whom sits at the prow, the other at the stern. 
Their clothes are generally made of skins either of beasts, birds, or fishes ; and their 
method of travelling is* usually in sledges drawn by dogs. 

Vol. II. y e 
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CHAPTER III. 

Th* History of Russia-* -. Till the accession of Peter I. 

A CCORDING to several authors of credit, the Russians derived their origin from 
*he Slayt or Slavonians, corruptly called Sclavonians ; who settled first along the 
banks of the Volga, and afterwards near the Danube, in the countries named Bulgaria 
and Hungary : but being driven from thence by the Romans (whom the Russians called 
'Volochers or Wolotaners), they first removed to the river Borysthenes or Dnieper, then 
over-ran Poland, and, as it is reported, built the city of Kiow. Afterwards they 

extended their colonies farther north, to the rivers which ran into the Ilmen lake, 
and laid the foundation of the city of Novogorod. The towns of Smolensk and Tsneri- 
kow appear also to have been built by them, though the dates of these events cannot be 
ascertained. The most ancient inhabitants, not only of Russia, but all over Siberia, 
quite to the borders of China, are called Tshudi : for professor Muller, on inquiring in 
those parts by whom the ancient building and sepulchral monuments he saw there 
were erected, was every where answered, that they were the works of the Tshudi, who 
in ancient times had lived in that country. 

In the ninth century the Scandinavians, that is, the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
emigrated from the north, and, crossing the Baltic, went to seek habitations in Russia. 
They first subdued the Coarlanders, Livonians, and Esthonians ; and extending their 
conquest still further, they exacted tribute from the Novogorodians, settled kings over 
them, and traded as far as Kiow, and even to Greece. These new invaders were called 
Waregers ; which, according to professor Muller, signifies sea-faring people ; or, if de- 
rived from the old northern word war, it signifies warlike men. To those Waregers, the 
name of Russes, or Russians, is thought, by the most eminent authors, to owe its 
origin ; but the etymology of the word itself is entirely uncertain. 

In the dark ages of which we are speaking, it is pretty certain, that Russia was divided 
among a great number of petty princes, who made war upon each other, with the ferocity 
and cruelty of wild beasts, so that the whole country was reduced to the utmost misery, 
when Goitomisel a chief of the Novogorodians, pitying the unhappy fate of his country- 
men, and seeing no other method of remedying their calamities, advised them to offer 
the government of their country to the Waregers. The proposal was readily accepted, 
and three princes of great abilities and valour were sent to govern them ; namely, Ru- 
ric, Sineus, and Truwor, generally supposed to have been brothers. The first took up 
his residence at Ladoga in the principality of Novogorod ; the second at Bielo Oserc 
or the White Lake ; and the third kept his court at Isborsk, or, according to others, 
it a small town then called TwerUog, in the principality of Plesko. The three bro- 
thers reigned amicably, and made considerable additions to their dominions ; all of which 
at length, devolved to Ruric, by the death of Sineus, and Truwjptr ; but what the con- 
quests of the two brothers were we have no records to inform us. 
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Ruric, to his honour, became zealous for the * strict administration of justice ; and 
issued a command to all the boyars who possessed territories under him, to exercise it in 
an exact and uniform manner. To this end it was necessary there should be general 
laws. And this naturally leads us to conjecture, that letters were not entirely unknown 
in his dominions. 

The Russian empire continued to flourish till the end of the reign of Wolodomir, 
who ascended the throne in the year 076 . Having settled the affairs of his empire in 
peace, he demanded in marriage the princess Anne, sister to the Greek emperor Basilius 
Porphyrogcnitus. His suit was granted on condition that he should embrace Christianity. 
With this the Russian monarch complied ; and that vast empire was thenceforward con- 
sidered as belonging to the patriarchate of Constantinople. Wolodomir received the 
name of Basilius the day on which he was baptized ; and according to the Russian an- 
nals 20,000 of his subjects were baptized the same day. Michael Syra, or Cyril, a 
Greek, sent by Photius, the patriarch of Constantinople, was accepted as metropolitan 
of the whole country. At the same time Wolodomir put away all his former wives and 
concubines, of whom he had upwards of 800, and by whom he had 12 sons, who were 
baptized on the same day with himself. The idols of paganism were now throw n down ; 
churches and monasteries were erected, towns built, and the arts began to flourish. The 
Sclavarian letters w f ere now first introduced into Russia ; m\d Wolodomir sent mis- 
sionaries to convert the Bulgarians ; but only three or four of their princes came to 
him and were baptized. These events happened in the year 987. 

Wolodomir called the arts from Greece, cultivated them in the peaceable period of 
his reign, and rewarded their professors with generosity, that he might dispel the clouds 
of ignorance which enveloped his country, call forth the genius of his countrymen, and 
render them happy. He also founded public schools, and enacted a law concerning the 
methods of instructing youth, and directing the conduct of the masters appointed to in- 
struct them. He died in 1008 ; and, contrary to all rules of sound policy and prudence, 
divided his empire among his 12 sons. The consequence was, that they fell to making 
war and destroying one another as soon as their father was dead. Suantepolk, one of 
the brothers, having destroyed and seized upon the dominions of two others, was him- 
self driven out by Jarislaus, and obliged to fly to Boleslaus, king of Poland. This 
brought on a dreadful war betwixt the Poles and Russians ; in which the former were 
victorious, and the latter lost a great part of their dominions. 

Jarislaus, finding himself unsuccessful in the war with Poland, turned his arms against 
each of his brothers, and united their territories with his own. He gained some advan- 
tages over the Cossacks, and having at length obtained peace with Poland, the empire 
enjoyed a large portion of tranquillity. He became the patron of letters, invited learned 
men to his court, and caused many Greek books to be translated into the Russian language. 
It was he that, in the year 1019, gave the people of Novogorod several laws, under the 
title of Gramota Soudebnaia, to be observed in the courts ot justice. These are the 
first laws that were reduced to writing in Russia ; and what renders them remarkable it 
the confirmity they have with those of the other northern nations. He founded a pub- 
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lie school at Novogorod, where he Maintained and educated 300 children at his own 
expence. His court was the most brilliant of the north, and furnished an asylum to 
unfortunate princes. He died in 10 52 ; and fell into the same error which his father 
had committed, by dividing his dominions among his five sons. This produced a repe- 
tition of the bloody scenes which had been acted by 'jthe sons of Wolodomir ; ttic Poles 
took advantage of tbe distracted state of affairs to make inroads and invasions ; and the 
empire continued in the most deplorable situation till the year 1237, when it was totally 
subdued by the Tartars. We. are not informed of any particulars of this remarkable 
event, farther than that innumerable multitudes of these barbarians, headed by their khan 
Batto or Battus, after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, where they committed the greatest cruelties. Mort of the Russian princes, 
among whom was the great duke George Sevoloditz, were made prisoners, and racked 
to death ; and in short, none found mercy but such as acknowledged themselves the 
subjects of the Tartars. The imperious conqueror imposed upon the Russians every 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery ; insisting that they should have no other princes 
than such as he approved of; that they should pay him yearly a tribute, to be brought 
by the sovereigns themselves on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the haughty 
Tartar ; to offer him milk to drink ; and if any drops of it fell down to lick them up ; 
a singular mark of servility, which continued near 260 years. 

This long period of oppression w'as at length terminated by Ivan Vassilevitch, who 
succeeded his father Vassile in 1462. He openly disclaimed all subjection to tbe Tar- 
tars, attacked tbeir dominions, and made himself master of Casan, where he was 
solemnly crowned with the diadem of that kingdom, which is said to be tbe same that is 
now used for the coronation of the Russian sovereigns. Tire province of Permia, with 
great part of Lapland and Asiatic Bulgaria soon submitted to him ; and Greek Novo- 
gorod, a city then so famous that the Russians used to express its vast importance by 
the proverbial expression of Who can resist God and tbe Great Novogorod ? was re- 
duced by his generals after a seven years siege, and yielded hirn an immense treasure ; 
no less, say some* writers, than 300 cart loads of gold and silver and other valuable 
effects. Alexander Witold, waivodc of Lithuania, was in possession of this rich place, 
from which he had exacted for some years an annual tribute of 100,000 rubles, a prodi- 
gious sum for those days, and for that country. When it was taken by Ivan Vassile- 
vitcb, he, the better to secure iiis conquest, put it under the protection of the Poles, 
voluntarily rendered hitnseif their tributary for it, and accepted a governor from the hand 
4 of- their king Casimir, a weak and indolent prince, from whom he well knew he had 
nothing to fear. The Novogorodians continued to enjoy all their privileges till about 
two years after ; when Ivan, ambitious of reigning without controul, entered their city 
with a numerous retinue, under pretence of keeping to the Greek faith, he being accused 
of an intention to embrace the Romish religion ; and, with the assistance of the arch- 
bishop Theophilus, stripped them all of their remaining riches* He then deposed the 
treacherous prelate, and established over Novogorod new magistrates, creatures of his 
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own ; destroying at once, by this means, a noble $ity, which, had its liberties been pro- 
tected and its trade 'encouraged, might have proved to him an inexhaustible fund of 
wealth. All the north beheld with terror and astonishment the rapid increase of the 
victor’s power ; foreign nations courted his alliance ; and the several petty princes of 
Russja submitted to him without resistance, and acknowleged themselves his vassals. 

The remaining part of his reign was chiefly employed in carrying on wars with Poland, 
Lithuania, and the knights of Livonia. He nevertheless bestowed some degree of at- 
tention on the encouragement of commerce, employed foreign artists and artificers, and 
introduced the use of cannon and gunpowder. He died in the year 1505. ^ 

The reign of his successor, Vassili, was unfortunate. He sustained a total defeat 
from the Poles, who also stirred up the Tartars to invade Russia. In 1521 the Tartars 
seized Moscow, and obliged Vassili to sign a writing, in which he promised to pay them 
a tribute for every one of his subjects. The Tartar general even set up his own statue 
at Moscow, and obliged Vassili to prostrate himself before it. IJis successor, Ivan 
Vessilevitch II. was an able and active prince. As soon as he entered in the 19 th year 
of his age he displayed an inclination to rescue his subjects from their deplorable iguo- 
ratree and barbarism. For this purpose he sent a splendid embassy to the emperor 
Charles V. who was then at Augsburg, to desire the renewal of the treaty of friendship, 
which had been concluded with Maximilian ; and offering to eDter into a league with 
him against the Turks, as enemies to the Christian religion ; for his farther information 
in which, particularly in regard to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Latin church, he 
requested that his ambassador might be allowed to send from Germany to Russia proper 
priests, to instruct him and his subjects. With these he likewise desired to have some 
wise and experienced statesmen, able to civilize the wild people under his government ; 
and also, the better to help to polish them, he requested that he would send mechanics 
and artists of every kind ; in return for all which, he offered to furnish tivo tons of gold 
yearly, for 20 years together, to be employed in the war against the Turks. The em- 
peror readily agreed to the desire of the czar ; and the Russian ambassador accordingly 
engaged upwardsof 300 German artists, who were directed to repair to Lubec, in order 
to proceed from thence to Livonia. But the Lubeckers, who were very powerful at 
that time, and aimed at nothing less than the engrossing of the whole commerce of the 
north, stopped them, and represented strongly to the emperor, in the name of all the 
merchants of Livonia, the dangerous consequences of thus affording instruction to the 
Russians ; who would soon avail themselves of it to ruin their trade and distress the 
subjects of his imperial majesty. The workmen and others intended for Russia were 
easily prevailed upon to return to their respective houses ; and the czar’ s ambassador 
was arrested upon bis arrival at Lubec, and imprisoned there at the suit of the Livoni- 
ans : however he made his escape shortly after ; and the czar, though provoked to the 
last degree at the behaviour of the Lubeckers, . was obliged for some time to suspend his- 
resentment. 

Ilis first enterprize was against the Tartars of Cassan, whom he reduced with tome 
difficulty, and sent their king and queen prisoners to Moscow. His next conquest, was 
Voi. II. 4 D 
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that of Astrican, of which he soonmade himself master.. He then turned hie anns 
against the knights of Livonia, against whom he sent very numerous armies, who laid 
waste their country with extreme cruelty, and At length obliged die knights to dissolve 
tlreir order, and suffer their country to be divided between the Swedes and Poles. In 
• he entered into a treaty of commerce with England ; captain Richard Chancellor 
having, a short time before, discovered a passage to Archangel in Russia, through the 
White Sea, by which that empire was likely to bq supplied with foreign goods without 
tlie assistance either of Poland or Livonia. 

In 1571 the Tartars invaded Russia with an army of 70,000 men. The Russians, 
who might have prevented their passing the Volga, retired before them till they came 
within 18 miles of the. city of Moscow, where they were totally defeated, The qzar no 
sooner heard this news than he retired, with his most valuable effects,, to a well fortified 
cloister ; upon which the Tartars entered the city, plundered 'it, and set fire to several 
churclie*. A violent storm, which happened at the same time, soon spread the flames 
all over the city ; which was entirely reduced to ashes in six hours, .though its circumfe- 
rence was upwards of 40 miles. The fire likewise communicated itself to a powder 
magazine at some distance from the city ; by which accident upwards of 50 .rods of the 
city wall, with oil the buildings upon it were destroyed ; and, according to the best his- 
torians, upward* of ISO, 000 citizens were burnt or buried in the rums, besides women, 
children, and foreigners. The castle, however, which was strongly fortified, could not 
be taken ; and the Tartars, hearing that a formidable army was coming against them, 
tinder the command of Magnus, duke of Holstein whom Va&silevitcb had made king of 
Livonia, thought proper to retire. 

The Livonians, Poles, and Swedes gained, in the latter part of .this .reign, great advan- 
tages over the Russians, and might probably have extinguished their empire, had they not 
been divided by mutual jealousies. After having seen his country restored to peace, by 
a pacification with Poland and a truce with Sweden, Ivan died .in :1584. 

This greet ^prince was succeeded by his son Theodore Ivanovich; a man of such weak 
understanding that tie was totally unfit far government. Under hirp, therefore, the 
Russian affairs fell ‘into confusion, and .Boris Gudenov, a nobleman, .whose sister Theo- 
dore had married, found meats to assume all the authority. At la*t, unable to bear 
even the name 'of a superior, he resolved to usurp the throne. For {bis purpose lie is 
said to have caused the <omrY brother, Demetrius, at that time onjynine yqars. ofiage, to 
be assassinated ; and 'afterwards, knowing that no trust could be put m an assassin, he 
caused him aso to be 'murdered, lest lie should divulge the secret Jo 1597 the czar 
lfbadfimu taken ill and died, -not without .great suspicion of bis heipg poisoned , by 
QdtiMov ; of which indeed the czarina was so well convinced that ,?he would never 
ateflfafrdsspeak to her brother. 

^VVkh Tbeodore ended the line of JWic. who had gowrned. the. empire of Russia for 
upwards of 70o years. Boris, who in reality was possessed of all the power. and would 
indeed have aufferedmobody /else id Jeqovi»i*futly . pretended ,fo,be unwilling to accept 
the crown, fill compiled to'it fey^hejentreaties of the people ; and he put the 
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accdplatwie bf it on the issue of an expedition, which he was about to undertake against 
the; Tartars. The truth of the matter however was, that no Tartar army was in the field, 
nor had Boris any intention of invading that country ; but by this pretence he asssembled 
an army of 500,000 men, which he thought the most effectual method of securing him- 
self in his new dignity. In 1600 he concluded a peace with the Poles, hut resolved to 
coutinue the war against the Swedes ; however, being disappointed . ip some of bis at* 
tempts against that nation, he entered into an alliance with the Swedish monarch, and 
even proposed a match between the king’s brother and his daughter. But while these 
things were hi agitation the city of Moscow was desolated by one of die most dreadful 
famines recorded in history. Thousands of people lay dead in the streets and highways, 
with their mouths full of bay, straw, or eyen the most filthy things, which they had been 
attempting to eat. In many bouses the fattest person was killed, in order to serve for 
food to the rest. Parents were said to have eaten their children, and children foeir 
parents, or to have sold them to buy bread. One author (Petrius) says, that he him- 
self saw . a woman bite several pieces out of a child’s arm as she was carrying it along ; 
and captain Margaret relates, that four women, having ordered a peasant to come to 
one of their houses, under pretence of paying him for some wood, killed and cat up both 
him and his horse. This dreadful calamity lasted for three years, notwithstanding all 
the means which Boris could use to alleviate it; and in this time upwards of 500, .000 
people perished in the city. 

In 1604 a young man appeared, who pretended to be Demetrius, whom Boris had 
been supposed to have caused to be murdered, as we have already seen. Being sup- 
ported by the Poles he proved very troublesome to Boris all his lifetime ; aruj after his 
death deprived Theodore ftoriasoviteh, the new czar, of the empire ; after which he as- 
cended the throne himself, and married a Polish princess. However he hold the empire 
but a short time, being killed in an insurrection of his subjects ; and .the. unhappy czarina 
was sent prisoner to Jarislaw. 

After the death -of Demetrius, Zuski, who had conspired against him, was chosen 
czar ; but rebellions continually taking place, and the empire being perpetually harassed 
by the Poles and Swedes, fin IBiO Zuski was deposed, and Uladistaus, sqn of SigUmur.d, 
king of Poland, was elected. However, the Poles representing to Sigismuftd that is 
would be more glorious 'for hlqo to be the conqueror of Russia than only the father of its 
sovereign, he carried on the war with such fury,:that tl*e Russians, in despair, fell upon 
the Poles, who resided in great numbers , at Moscow. The Poles, being wejl jivnncd and 
mostly sold tors; 1 bad greatly; the advantage ; howevor they were op .foe $ou>t ,pf being 
oppressed ! by numbers, when they fell upon the most cruel ^method of , spring their suc- 
cess* that could be devised. This was by setting fire to foe city , in several places ; and 
while the distressed Russians ran to save their families, foe Poles felhppon them sword 
in hand. In this confusion upwards of 100,000 people perished ; but the event was, 
that the Poles were finally driven out and lost albfaOting to : Russia. 

The expulsion of the Polos was succeeded by the ejection Of Theodpreyitch Romwjr, 
a young nobleman of 17 years df age, whose posterity,. till the accession offoe fete empreis. 
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continued to enjoy the sovereignty. He died in 1646, and was~*succeeded by his son 
Alexis ; who.*** reign was a continual scene of tumult and confusion, being harrassed on 
all sides by external enemies, and having hjs empire perpetually disturbed by internal 
commotions. 

The sources of these commotions were formed in the multiplicity and inconsistency of 
the. laws at that period, and in the jarring claims of the nobles on the borders. An 
emtpanoy ukase, or personal order, which is an edict of the sovereign signed with his own 
hand, was the only law of Russia. These edicts were as various as the opinions, preju- 
dices, passions, or whims of men ; and in the days of Alexis they produced endless con* 
tentions. To remedy this evil he made a selection from all the edicts of bis predeces- 
sors, of such as had been familiarly current for 100 years ; presuming that those either 
were founded in natural justice, or, during so long a currency, had formed the minds of 
the people to consider them as just. This digest, which he declared to be the common 
iaw of Russia, and which is prefaced by a sort of institute, is the standard law-book at 
this day, known by the title of the Ulogenie or Selection ; and all edicts prior to it were 
declared to be obsolete. He soon made his novelise, however, more bulky than the 
Ulogenie ; and the additions by his successors are beyond enumeration. This was 
undoubtedly a great and useful work ; but Alexis performed another still greater. 

Though there are many works of judicature in this widely extended empire, the empe- 
ror has always been lord paramont, and could take a cause from any court immediately 
before himself. But as several of the old nobles had the remains of principalities in 
their families, and held their own courts, the sovereign or his ministers, at a distance up 
the country, frequently found it difficult to bring a culprit out of one of these hereditary 
feudal jurisdictions, and' try him by the laws of the empire. This was a very disagree- 
able limitation of imperial power ; and the more so that some families claimed even a 
right to repledge. A lucky opportunity offered of settling this dispute ; and Alexis em- 
braced it with great ability. / 

Some families on the old frontiers were taxed with their defence, for which they were 
obliged to keep regiments on foot ; and as they were but scantily indemnified by the 
state, it sometimes required the exertion of authority to make them keep up their levies. 
When the frontiers, by the conquest of Gasan, were far extended, those gentlemen found 
tbe'regiments no longer burdensome ; because, by the help of false musters, the former 
scanty allowance much more than reimbursed them for the expence of the establishment. 
The consequence was, that' disputes rose among them about the right of guarding cer- 
tain districts ; and law-suits were necessary to settle their respective claims. These 
were tedious and intricate. One claimant shewed the order of the court, issued a cen- 
tury Or two back to his ancestor, for the inarching of his men, as a proof that the right 
was then in his family. His opponent proved that his ancestors had been, the real lords 
of the marches ; but that on account of the negligence the court bad issued an emmanoy 
ukase to the other only in that particular period. The emperor ordered all the family 
archives to be brought to Moscow, end all documents on both sides to “he collected. A 

tone was set for the examination-' ; a, fine .wooden-courthouse was built;, every paper 

v — „ 
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was lodged under a good guard; the day was appointed when the court should be 
opened and the claims heard ; but- that morning the house, with all its contents, was, 
in two hours, consumed by fire. The emperor then said, “ Gentlemen, henceforwaid 
your ranks, your privileges, and your courts are the the nation’s, and the nation will guard 
itself. Your archives are, unfortunately, lost ; but those of the nation remain. I am 
the keeper, and it is iny duty to administer justice lor all and to all. Your ranks are 
not private but national ; attached to the services you are actually performing. Hence 
forward colonel Buturlin (a private gentleman) ranks before captain Viazemsky (an old 
prince).” 

This constitution, which established the different ranks of Russia as they remain to 
this day, is, by Voltaire, ascribed to Peter : bu.t it was the work of Alexis ; who, when' 
the situation. of himself and his country is considered, must be allowed to have been a 
great and a good prince. He died in l(>7t), and was succeeded by his son Theodore 
Alexiovitch ; who, after an excellent reign, during the whole of which he exerted himself 
to the utmost for the good of his subjects, died in lf>82; having appointed nis brother, 
Peter I. commonly called Peter the Great, his successor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tax History of Russia From the accession of Peter I. to that of 

Catharine II. 

HP II EODORE, the predecessor of Peter, had another brother namod Ivan; but as 
he -was subject to the tailing sickness the czar had preferred Peter, though very 
young, to the succession. Through the intrigues, how of the princess Sophia, sister 
to Theodore, a strong party was formed in favour of Ivan ; and soon after both Ivan 
and Peter were proclaimed sovereigns of Russia, under the administration of Sophia 
herself, who was declared regent. However thi? administration did not continue long ; 
for the princess regent, having conspired against Peter, and having the misfortune to 
he discovered, was confined for life in a convent. From this time also John continued 
to be only a nominal sovereign till his death, which happened in 1696; Peter continuing 
to engross all the power. 

It is to this emperor that Russia is universally allowed to owe her present greatness. 
The private character of Peter himself seems to have been but very indifferent. Though 
he had been married in his 1 8 th year to a young and beautiful princess, he was not 
sufficiently restrained by the solemn ties of wedlock; and he was besides so much 
addicted to drunkenness, the prevailing vice of his country, that nobody could have 
imagined him capable of effecting the reformation upon his subjects, which he actually 
accomplished. In spite of all disadvantages, however, he applied himself to the military 
art and to civil government. 

Being ashamed of the ignorance in which he had been brought up, he learned almost 
of himself, and without a master, enough of the High and Low Dutch languages to speak 
and write intelligibly in both. He looked upon the Germans aad Hollanders as the 
most civilized nations ; because the former had already practised some of those arts and 
manufactures in Moscow, which he was desirous of spreading throughout his empire ; 
and the latter excelled in the art of navigation, which be considered as more necessary 
than any other. During the administration of the princess Sophia he had formed a 
design of establishing a maritime power in Russia. 

Having reformed his army and introduced new discipline among them, he led his 
troops against the Turks; from whom, in 1696 , he took the fortress of Azov ; and had 
the satisfaction of seeing his fleet defeat that of the enemy. On his return to Moscow 
were Struck the first medals that ever appeared in Russia. The legend was “ Peter I. 
the august emperor of Russia.” On the , reverse was Azov, with these words, “ Victo- 
rious by fife end water.” Notwithstanding this success, however, Peter was very much 
chagrined at haying bit ahips ail built by foreigners ; having besides as great an inclina- 
tion to have a harbour on the Baltic as on the Euxine Sea. Th.ese considerations de- 
termined him to send some of the young nobility of his empire into foreign countries. 
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where they might improve. In 1697 he sent 60 young Russians into Italy ; most of 
them to Venice, and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the method of constructing 
their galleys. Forty more were sent out by his direction for Holland, with an intent to 
instruct themselves in the art of building and working large ships : others were appointed 
for Germany, to serve in the land forces, and to learn the military discipline of that 
nation. At last he resolved to travel through different countries in person, that he might 
have the opportunity of profiting by his own observation and experience. In executing 
this great design be lived and worked like a common carpenter. He laboured hard at 
the forges, rope-yards, and at the several mills for the sawing of timber, manufacturing 
of paper, wire drawing, See. In acquiring the art of a carpenter, he began with pur- 
chasing a boat, to which he made a mast himself, and by degrees he executed every 
part of the construction of a ship. 

Resides this, Peter frequently went from Sweden to Amsterdam, where he attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Iluysch on anatomy. He also attended the lectures of 
burgomaster Witzcn on natural philosophy. From this place he went, for a few days, to 
Utretcht, in order to pay a visit to king William III. of England, and on his return sent 
to Archangel a 60 gun ship, in the building'of which he had assisted with his own hands. 
In 1698 he went over to England, where he employed himself in the same manner as he 
had done in Holland. Here he perfected himself in the art of ship-building ; and having 
engaged a great number of artificers, he returned with them to Holland ; from whence 
he set out for Vienna, where he paid a visit to the emperor ; and was on the point of 
setting out for Venice, to finish his improvements, when he was informed of a rebellion 
broken out in his dominions. This was occasioned by the superstition and obstinacy of 
the Russians, who, having an almost invincible attachment to their old ignorance and 
barbarism, had resolved to dethrone the czar on account of his innovations. But Peter, 
arriving unexpectedly at Moscow, quickly put an end to their machinations, and 
took a most severe revenge on those who had been guilty. Having then made great 
reformations in every part of his empire, in 1700 he entered into a league with the kings 
of Denmark and Poland against Charles XII. of Sweden. Some ef the particulars of 
this famous war are related in a former chapter. Here wc shall only observe, that, from 
the conclusion of this war, Sweden ceased not only to be a forminablc enemy against 
Russia, but even lost its political consequence in a great measure altogether. 

Peter applied himself to the cultivation of commerce, arts, arid sciences, with equal 
assiduity as to the pursuits of war .; and he made such acquisitions of dominion, even in 
Europe itself, that he may be said at the time of his death, to have been the most power- 
ful prince of his age. He was not unfortunate in the czarovita hris eldest son, whom he 
contrived to get rid of by the forms of justice, and then ordered his wife Catharine to 
be crowned, with the same magnificent ceremonies *9 if she had* been n Greek empress, 
and to bo recognized as his successor ; which she accordingly Was, -and mounted the 
Russian throne upon the decease of her husband. Site died in 1727* ar, d waa succeeded 
by Peter II. a minor son to the czarovite. Many domestic revolutions happened in 
Russia during the short reign of this prince ; but nbfte WdS- wore remarkable than the 
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disgrace and exile of prince Menzikoflf, the favourite general in the two late' reign* 
and esteemed the richest subject in- Europe. Peter died of the small-pox in 1730. 

Notwithstanding the despotism of Peter the, Great and his wife, the Russian senate 
and nobility, upon the death of Peter H. ventured to set aside the order of succession 
which they had established. The male issue of Peter was now extinguished ; and the; 
duke of Holstein, son to his eldest daughter, was, by the destination of the late empress, 
entitled to the crown : but the Russians, for political reasons, filled their throne with 
Anne, duchess of Courland^ second daughter to Ivan, Peter’s eldest brother ; though her 
eldest sister, the duchess of Mecklenburg, was alive. Iler reign was extremely prospc- 
rous ; and though site accepted of the crown under limitations that some thought dero- 
gatory to, her digpity, yet she broke them all, asserted the prerogative of her ancestors, 
and punished the aspiring Dolgorucki family, who had imposed upon her limitations, 
with a yie\y, as it is said, that they themselves might govern. She raised her favourite 
Biron to the duchy of Courland ; and was obliged to give away to many severe executions 
on bis account. Upon her death, in 1740* Ivan, the son of her niece, the piinccss of. 
Mecklenbur.gh, by Antony Ulric, of Bruns wic. Wolfe n buttle, was, by her will, entitled to 
the succession : but being no more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be ad- 
ministrator. of the empire during his nonage. This destination was disagreeable to the 
princess of Mecklenburg, and her. husband, and unpopular among the Russians. Count 
Munich was employed by the princess of Mecklenburg tp. arrest Biron ; who was tried 
and condemned to die, but was sent in exile to Siberia. 

The administration of the princess Anne of Mecklenburg and her husband was, upon 
many accounts, but particularly that of her German connections, disagreeable, not only 
to the Russians, hut to. oilier powers of- Europe ; and notwithstanding a prosperous war, 
they carried on with the Swedes, the princess Elizabeth, daughter by Catharine to Peter, 
the Great, formed such a party, that, in one night's time, sbe was declared and pro* 
claimed empress of the Russians ; and the princess oC Mecklenburg,. her husband, and 
son, were made prisoners. 

Elizabeth's reign, may be said' to have been more glorious than that of any of her pre- 
decessors, her father excepted. She abolished capital punishments, and introduced into 
all civil andmilitary proceedings a moderation, till her time unknown in Russia : but at 
the same time she punished the counts Munich and Ostermar, who had the chief 
management of affairs during the last administration, with exile. She made pea.ee vjdth 
Sweden; and sottled the succession to that crown, as well, as to her ouyi dominions* 
upon the most equitable foundation, flawing gloriously finished, a war, which had been 
stirred up against her with Sweden, she replaced the natural order of succession in hej; 
own family, by declaring the duke of IJolsteiq-Gottorp, who was descended from hci; 
eldest sister, to-be her heir. She. gave him the title of. grand duke of Russia ;. and soon, 
after her accession to the throne she called him to lier qourb; whore he renounced the 
succession to the crown of Sweden,, which,, undoubtedly belonged. to. him, embraced the 
Greek religion, and married a princess of^Anhalt-Zerb&t, by whom be had a son, aha 
was now heir to the Russian empire. , 
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Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Elizabeth. She was 
completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was courted by Great llritain, at 
the. expence of a large subsidy; but many political and some privitu reasons, it is said, 
determined her to take part with the house of Austria against the kiug of Prussia, in 1756. 
iicr arms alone gave a turn to the success of the war, which was in disfavour of Prus- 
sia, notwithstanding that monarch’s amazing abilities both in field and cabinet. Her 
conquests were such as portended the entire destruction of the Prussian power, which 
was, perhaps, saved only by her critical death, on January 5th, 176*2. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by Peter III. grand prince of Russia, and duke of Holstein ; 
a prince whose conduct has been variously represented, lie mounted the throne, pos- 
sessed of an enthusiastic admiration of his Prussian majesty's virtues ; to whom he gave 
peace, and whose principles and practices he seems to have adopted as the directories 
of his future reign. He might have surmounted the effects of even those peculiarities, 
unpopular as they were then in Russia ; but it is said that he aimed at reformations in 
his dominions, which even Peter the Great durst not attempt ; and that he even ven- 
tured to cut off the beards of the clergy. He was certainly a weak man, who had no 
opinions of his own, but adopted the sentiments of any person who took the trouble to 
teach them. His chief amusement was buffoonery ; and he would sit for hours looking 
with pleasure at a merry-andrew, singing drunken and vulgar songs. He was a stranger 
to the country, its inhabitants, and manners ; and suffered himself to be persuaded, by 
those about him, that the Russians were fools and beasts, unworthy of his attention, 
except to make them, by means of ^he Prussian .discipline, good fighting machines. 
These sentiments regulated Ids whole conduct, and prepared the way for that revolution 
which improprieties of a different kind tended, to hasten. 

liecoming attached to one of the Vorontzoff ladies, sister to the princess pashltpff, l e 
disgusted his wife, who was then a lovely woman, in the prime of life, of great natural 
talents, jind great acquired accomplishments; whilst the lady, whom he prefeued to her, 
was but one degree above an idiot. The princess Dashkoff. who was married to a man 
whose genius was not superior to that of the emperor, being dame d’honneui: and lady of 
the bed-chamber, had of course much of the empress's company. . Similarity ol situations 
knit these two illustrious personages in the closest friendship. , 'Che princess being a 
zealous admirer of the French economists, could make her ..conversation both amusing 
and instructive.: She retailed all her. statistical knowledge,; and . (i.qdtug, the .empress a 
willing hearer, she spoke of her in every company as a prodigy of knowledge, judgment, 
and philanthrophy. Whilst the emperor, by his buffoonery and attachment, to foreign 
manners, was daily incurring more and more the odium of hip, subjects, the popularity ,ot 
his wife was rapidly increasing and some persons about, tl^c court expressed their, 
regret that so much knowledge of government, such love of'humanity,. and such ar Jenl 
wishes for the prosperity of. Russia shouid only, furnish^ conversations wit*. C^harinss 
Romanovna. The empress and her fa murite . did. not let these expressions p-> onob? 
served.: they continued their studies in concert; and whilst the former was employed on 
her famous code of laws for a great empire, the latter always repotted progtess, till thee 
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rhiddliupr circles of Moscow and St. Petersburg begin to speak familiarly of the bias- 
ings winch they might enjoy if these speculations could be realised. 

Meanwhile Peter III. was giving fresh cause of discontent. He at length recalled 
froth Siberia count Munich, who wa# indeed a Sensible, brave, and worthy man ; but 
<s he was smarting under the effects of Russian despotism, and had grounds of resent- 
ment against most of the great families, he did not much discourage the emperor’s 
unpopular conduct, but only tried to moderate it and give it a system. Peter, however, 
was impatient. He publicly ridiculed the exercise and evolutions of the Russian troops 
ahd hastily adopting the Prussian discipline, without digesting and fitting it for the con- 
stitution of his own forces, be completely ruined himself by disgusting the army. 

What he lost was soon easily gained by the emissaries of Catharine. Four regiments 
of guards, amounting to 8000 men, Were instantly brought over by the three brothers, 
OrtoflfS, who had contrived to ingratiate themselves with their officers ; the people at 
large were in a state of indifference, out of which they were roused by the following 
ftiedni. A little manuscript was handed about, containing principles of legislation for 
HuSsia, founded on hatufal Tights, and bn the claims of the different classes ot people ; 
which had mterisibly been formed^ Hud become so familiar as to appear natural. In 
that performance Was proposed a convention of deputies from all the classes and from 
every part Of the empire, to converse, but without authority, on the subjects of which it 
treated, and to iuform the sedate of the result Of their deliberations. It passed for the 
Work of her majesty, and was much admired. 

While Catharine Was thus high in the public esteem and affection, the emperor took 
alarm at her popularity, and, id a few days, came to the resolution of confining her for 
life, and then marrying his favourite. The servants of that favourite betrayed her to 
hCr sister, who imparted the intelligence to the empress. Catharine saw her danger, 
and instantly formed her resolution. She must either tamely submit to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and, perhaps, a cruel and ignominious death, or contrive to hurl her 
husband from the throne. No other alternative was left her ; and the consequence 
Wat what undoubtedly was expected. The proper steps Were taken ; folly fell before 
abilities and address ; and in three days the revolution was accomplished. 

When the emperor saw that all was lost, he attempted to enter Crowstadt from Ora- 
ftienb&um, a town oh the gulph of Finland, 39 versts or 26 miles from Petersburg The 
centineli at the harbour presented their muskets at the barge ; and though they were 
aOt (haded, ahd the men had hO Cartridges* he drew back. The English sailors called 
froirt ship to Ship for some person to bead them, declaring that they would take him in 
and ddfehd bim * but he precipitately withdrew. Munich received him again at Orant- 
ehbetibi, and fkbortCd him to mount his horse and bead his guards, swearing to live and 
die With him. He laid, “Noll she it cannot be done without shedding much of the 
Wood of my Mrvfe Holsteinians. I am hot worthy of the sacrifice.” The revolution 
frhk settled, and Catharine declared aUtocratri*. The crown was said to be pres|ed 
upon her ; and her son was proclaimed her heir, and, as such, great duke of all the 
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The unfortunate Peter died on the 17th of July, just dne week after his deposition. 
Of the manner of his death different accounts have been given. By some he is said to 
have been poisoned ; by others to have, been strangled by one of the Orlofts ; and a few 
have thought that be perished by the same means as Henry VI. of England. Whether 
the empress was accessary to his death is not known ; though it is certain, that so far 
from making any inquiry after his murderers, she affected to believe that he had died natu- 
rally of the piles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Russian Empire During the reigji of Catharine II. 

XTAVING secured the sovereignty, by the means recited in the preceding chapter, 
Catharine behaved with the greatest magnanimity and moderation. She retained 
Munich, pardoned the countess Vorontzoff, the emperor’s favourite, and afterwards, on 
her marriage with Mr. Paulotsky, made a handsome settlement on them. She allowed 
the expectations of golden days and a philosophical government to become the subject 
of fashionable conversation ; and the princess Dashkoff was completely happy. The 
convention of deputies was even resolved on ; and as they were not to he elected by the 
people, except her* and there for show, prince Galitzin and count Panin, whom she had 
completely gained over, and who had the greatest abilities of any Russians about court, 
were at immense pains in appointing a proper set. In the mean time a great number of 
showy patriotic projects were begun. A grave English gentleman wus invited over to 
superintend the institution of schools for civil and moral education ; and the empress 
w'as most liberal in her appointments. This institution failed, however, to produce the 
effects expected from it. The clergyman appointed, though a most excellent character 
and real philanthropist, had views too contracted for the sphere in which he was placed ; 
and Mr. Betskoy, the Russian M&cenas, to whom the empress referred him for instruc- 
tions, preferred declamation, stage-playing, and uallads to all other accomplishments. 

In the mean tune elegance of all kinds was introduced, before the public were taught 
tho principles of morals. The nobles weie sei.t a travelling ; and as the Russians more 
easily acquire foreign languag s than the people of most other natiens, have great vivacity 
without flippancy, and, in general, understand play, these travellers were every where 
well received, especially at Paris ; where reason . r state contributed not a little to pro- 
cure to them that attention with which ihey were treated. They were ravished with the 
manners of foreign courts, and inpoitcd fashions and fineries without bounds. The 
sovereign turned a' 1 this .j her own r *ount, by encouraging a dissioation which 
rendered court favours necessary, and made the people about her forget their Utopian 
dreams. 

The convention of deputies at last assembled in the capital. The empress' book of 
instructions came forth ; and some great things were doubtless expected. The most 
consequential of the deputies were privately instructed 10 be very cautious, and informed 
that carriages and guards were ready for Siberia. There was a grand procession at 
their presentation. Each had the honour of kissing her majesty’s hand and receiving a 
gold medal. They met in form to recognize one another, then parted and iiave never 
met since. The thing melted away without notice ; and the princess Dashkoff was 
handsomely given to understand that her counsels wefe no longer necessary, and that, 
•he could not do better than take the amusements of the tour cf Europe. She was 
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liberally supplied, and has ever since been treated with great kindness, but kept amused 
with something very different from legislation. 

In the mean time many patriotic things were really done. Taxes were frequently 
remitted where they were burthensome. Every person was declared free who had 
served government without pay for two years. No man was allowed to send boors from 
liis cultivated estates to bis mines in Siberia, nor to any distant estates but for the pur- 
pose of agriculture. Many colonies of German peasants were, in various places, settled 
on the crown iands, to teach the natives the management of the dairy ; a branch ot 
rural economy of which the Russians were, till that period, so completely ignorant, that 
there is not in their language an appropriated word for butter, or cheese, or even for 
cream. 

The Russians hoped likewise to be instructed in agriculture, but the colonists were 
poor and ignorant ; and this part of the project came to nothing like the great national 
schools. Other improvements took place however in favour of commerce ; for all barri- 
ers were removed, and goods suffered to pass through the empire duty-free. The 
empress, with great liberality, encouraged the introduction of arts and manufactures. 
An academy was instituted of sculpture, painting, architecture, Sec. ; a magnificent and 
elegant building was erected for it, and many elves supported it at the expence of the 
crown. Several very promising youths have been educated in that ^academy ; but as the 
Russians arc chilaishlj fond of finery, and cannot be persuaded that any thing fine was 
ever done by thei? own countrymen, the students are all, on leaving the academy, 
suffered to starve. 

In recording the various events o f the reign of Catharine, it is necessary to pursue a 
different order to that of time. We shall therefore first relate the steps she took in order 
to secure her possession of the throne ; the > ' describe her private character and the plans 
she formed for the benefit of her country ; then notice her interference, by intrigues or 
war, in the transactions of other nations ; and con hide with some brief account of her 
last sickness and death. 

The news of the “evolution which had seated IVharir.o on the throne was soon spread 
over Europe ; and none of the sovereigns, ' ley knew by what steps Catharine 

had mounted the throne, .c-siuted for a moment to acknowledge ..er *.»* Le. She was not, 
however, at perfect ease in own mind ; nor was her right recognized i»y ail her sub- 
jects. Though she published manifestoes, setting forth the iutentioi '3 of the late emperor 
towards her and her sou. which nade resistance necessary; though, in these papers, 
she attributed her elevation to the wishes of her people and the providence of God ; and 
though she called upon all who were sincerely attached to the orthodox faith of the 
Greek church to consider the sudden death of Peter as the judgment of heaven in favour 
of the revolution, yet in the distant provinces, no exultations were heard ; both soldiers 
and peasants observed a gloomy silence. Even at Moscow so great was the disaffection 
to Catharine’s government, that it was some time before she could venture to go to that 
aity to be frowned ; and she found in it at last so cold a reception that she very quickly 
returned to St. Petersburg. 

\ql. IL * G 
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Beside general disgust winch the death of Peter had excited, she had to contend 
with the intriguing disposition of many of those conspirators who had at first hazarded 
every thing for her service, but whose affection she had since lost by the extreme parti- 
ality with which she distinguished the Orloffs. Several plots were excited by different 
persons, in different parts of the empire, in favour of prince Ivan, whose short reign was 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. Orders were therefore given that if any attempts 
were made to rescue him from his confinement, his keepers should immediately put 
him to death. An attempt was made by a very inferior officer, as some have supposed, 
by the instructions of Catharine, and her bloody order was instantly obeyed. The 
assassins were rewarded and promoted in the army ; but the officer who attempted to 
rescue the prince was condemned to death, and suffered unexpectedly the sentence of 
the law. 'lhe brothers and sisters of Ivan, who had been kept in a prison different 
from his, were sent to Denmark ; and to provide them with necessaries suitable to their 
rank, the empress made them 6 present of 200,000 rubles, and paid annually to the 
maintenance of their dignity, a pension of 30,000. 

I he empress Elizabeth, who was a very sensual princess, had borne three natural 
children to the grand Veneur, Alexey CJ rcgorievitch Razumoffsky. Of these children 
the youngest was a girl, brought up under the name of princess Tarakanoff. Prince 
Kadzivil, who had distinguished himself by opposing the empress’s designs in Poland, 
conceived the project of placing the young princess on the throne of her ancestors ; and 
having gained over the persons to whom her education was intrusted, he carried her ofi 
to Rome, as a place of safety. Catharine, in return, seized his large estates ; and he and 
the princess were reduced to extreme poverty. Radzivil repaired to Poland in order to 
learn what could be done to forward his great enterprize ; and scarcely had he arrived 
there, when an offer was made to restore him to his possessions, upon condition of his 
carrying his ward to St. Petersburg. This he refused ; but had the baseness to promise 
that he would give himself no further concern about the daughter of Elizabeth ; and he 
was put in poisession of all his estates. 

By the instructions of the empress, Alexius Orloff, who commanded the Russian fleet 
at the Dardanelles, repaired to Rome, got access to young Tarakanoff, and found means 
to persuade her that all Russia was ready to revolt from Catharine, and place her on the 
throne of her mother. To convince her of his sincerity he pretended to feel for her the 
tenderest and most respectful passion ; and the unsuspicious lady was induced to accept 
of him as a husband. The ruffian, who, it was believed, assassinated the grandson of 
Peter the Great, did not hesitate to seduce and betray his grand-daughter. Under pre- 
tence of having the marriage . ceremony performed according to the rites of the Greek 
church, he suborned some -subaltern villains to personate priests and lawyers ; thus 
combining profanation with imposture against the unprotected and too confident 
Tarakanoff. 

Having been treated for some days, both at Rome and at Leghorn, *with all the 
respect due to a sovereign, the unsuspecting princess expressed a wish to go on board a 
Russian ship of war. This was just what Orloff wanted. Attended by a numerous 
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mid obsequious train, she was rowed from the shore, in a boat with magnificent ensigns, 
hoisted upon the deck of the ship in a splendid chair, and immediately handcuffed, in 
vain did she throw herself at the feet of her pretended husband, and conjure him by 
every thing tender which had passed between them. She was carried down into the 
hohl ;.the next day the vessel sailed for St. Petersburg ; where, upon her arrival, the 
princess was shut up in the fortress, and what became of her since was never known. 
Such were the means which Catharine scrupled not to employ, in order to get rid of all 
her pretenders to the throne. 

In the private character of Catharine we distinguish a mixture of the most splendid 
excellencies and detestable crimes. Cruel and perfidious, whenever cruelty and perfidy 
appeared necessary to secure her safety or enlarge her dominions ; she was on every 
other occasion just, generous, and humane ; equally disposed to forgive her enemies and 
to reward her friends. She was a strict economist in the management of her time and 
her treasure. She rose at six, was temperate at all her meals, and retired to rest by eleven. 
Though she assumed, on particular occasions, the utmost imaginable state, and displayed 
a more than Asiatic magnificence, she was, in conversation with her courtiers, obliging 
and communicative, and well knew how to blend the most lofty dignity with the sweetest 
condescension. She superintended the education of her grand-children, and wrote for 
them hooks of instruction. She also kept a great number of children in her apartments, 
who shared in the care she bestowed on her grand-children, and whose caresses she re- 
turned with extreme complaisance. Though she always professed the deepest reverence 
for the Greek church, she was known to be a disciple of the French philosophers, and 
the libertine profligacy of her morals well accorded with the looseness of her religious 
principles. 

For her people she laboured, and that most usefully. She introduced into the admi- 
nistration of justice the greatest reformation of which the half civilized state of Russia 
would, perhaps, admit. She spared neither trouble nor expence to diffuse over the em- 
pire the light of science, and the benefits of useful and elegant arts ; and she protected, 
as far as she could, the poor from the oppression of the rich. About the middle of 
17f>7 she conceived the idea of sending several learned men to travel through the interior 
of her vast dominions, to determine the geographical position of the principal places, to 
mark their temperature, and to examine into the nature of their soil, their vegetable and 
mineral productions, and the manners of the people by whom they were inhabited. 
To this employment she appointed Pallas, Gmelin, Euler; and many others of the 
highest eminence in the republic of letters ; from whose journals of these interesting 
travels large additions have been made to the general stock of useful knowledge. This 
survey of the empire n&d the maps made from it, had Catharine done nothing else, would 
alone have been sufficient to render her name immortal. Well convinced in her own 
mind that it is not so much by the power of arms as by precedence in science that nations 
obtain a conspicuous place in the annals of the world, with a laudable zeal she encou- 
raged artists and scholars of all denominations. She granted .'new prvileges to the two 
academies of sciences and acts encouraged such of the youth as had behaved well in 
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these national institutes to travel for farther improvement over Europe, by bestowing 
upon them, for three years, large pensions to defray their expence ; and to femove 
as much as possible the Russian prejudice against all kinds of learning, she granted 
patents of nobility to those, who, during. their education, had conducted themselves 
with propriety, and become proficients in any branch of useful or elegant knowledge. 
Still farther to encourage the fine arts in her dominions, she assigned an annual sum 
of 5000 rubles for the translation of foreign literary works into the Russian language. 

In the year I768 the small-pox raged at St. Petersburg, and proved fatal to vast num- 
bers of all ranks and of dvery age. The empress was desirous to introduce the practice 
of innoculation among her subjects ; and resolved to* set the example by having herself 
and her son innoculated. With this view she applied for a physician from England, and 
Dr. Thomas Dimsdale of Hertford being recommended to her, he repaired with his son 
to the capital of Russia ; where he innoculated, first the empress, then the grand duke, 
and afterwards many of the nobility. The experiment proving successful, he was created 
a baron of the empire, appointed actual counsellor of state, and physician to her imperial 
majesty, with a pension of 5 00/. sterling a-ycar, to be paid him in England, beside 
10,000/. which he immediately received. So popular was the empress at this period, 
that by a decree of the senate the anniversary of her recovery from the small-pox 
was enjoined to be celebrated as a religious festival ; and it has ever since been observed 
as such. 

One of the first important foreign transactions of Catharine was the exertion of her 
influence in the elevation of the late king of Poland. He had been formerly considered 
as her lover, if that appellation be due to those who violate the sacred engagements ot 
wedlock, but she soon evidently proved that she was not actuated on that occasion by 
any remains of her former attachment. We have elsewhere shewn, how, in concert 
with Prussia and Austria, she invaded his kingdom, and annexed great part of it to the 
territories of Russia. 

The kings of Poland were anticntly hereditary and absolute ; but afterwards became 
elective and limited. In the reign of Louis, towards the end of the 15th century, several 
limitations were laid on the royal prerogative. In that of Casimir IV. who ascended 
the throne in 1446, representatives from the several palatinates were called also to the 
diet ; the legislative power till then having been lodged in the states, and the executive 
in the king and senate. On the decease of Sigismund Augustus, it was enacted by law, 
that the choice of a king fur the future, should perpetually remain free and open to all 
the nobles of the kingdom. 

The place of election was the field of Wola, at the gates of Warsaw. All the nobles 
of the kingdom had a right of voting. The Poles encamped on the left side of the Vis- 
tula, • and the Lithuanians on the right, each under the banners of their respective pala- 
tinates; which made a sort of civil army, consisting of between 150 And. 200.000 men, 
assembled tp. exercise the highest act of freedom. Those who were not able to provide 
a horse and a snbre stood behind on foot, armed with scythes, and did not seem at all less 
proud than the rest, as they had the same right of voting. 
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The field of election was surrounded by a ditch, with three gates, in order to avoid 
confusion ; one to the east, for Great Poland ; another to the south, for Little Poland ; 
and a third to the west, for Lithuania. In the middle of the field, which was called 
Kolan, was erected a great building of wood, named the szopa, or hall for the senate, at 
whose debates the deputies were present, and carried the result of them to the several 
palatinates. The part which the marshal acted upon this occasion was very important : 
for being the mouth of the nobility, he had it in his power to do great service for the 
candidates ; he was also to draw up the instrument of election, and the king elect must 
take it only from his hand. 

It was prohibited, upon pain of being declared a public enemy, to appear at the 
election with regular troops, in order to avoid all violence. But the nobles, who were 
alwavs armed with pistols and sabres, committed violence against one another, at the 
time that they cried out “ Liberty !’ 

•When they did not come to this extremity, no election could possibly be carried on 
with more order, decency, and appearance of freedom. The primate, in few words, 
recapitulated to the nobles on horseback the respective merits of the candidates ; he ex- 
horted them to choose the most worthy, invoked heaven, gave his blessing to the assem- 
bly, and remained alone with the marshal of the diet while the senators dispersed them- 
selves into the several palatinates to promote an unanimity of sentiments. If they 
succeeded, the primate went himself to collect the votes, naming once more all the 
candidates. “ Szoda,” answered the nobles, “ that is the man we choose and 
instantly the air resounded with his name, with cries of V ivat, and the noise of pistols. 
If all the palatines agreed in their nominations, the primate went on horseback ; and 
then the profounde 3 t silence succeeding to the greatest noise, he asks three times if all are 
satisfied ; and after a general approbation, three times proclaims the king ; and the 
grand marshal of the crown repeats the proclamation three times at the three gates of 


the camp. 

Though the king was nominally the head of the Polish nation, his prerogative was 
extremely limited, and the power chiefly possessed by the diet and the senate. Ihe diet 
of Poland was composed of the king, the senate, the bishops, and the deputies of every 
palatinate. It could only sit for six weeks, and at the expiration of that term must break 
up, though the most important business remain undecided. Not only unanimity of 
voices was necessary to pass any bill and constitute a decree of the diet, but every bill 
must likewise be assented to unanimously, or none can take effect. Thus if out of 20 bills 
one should have happened to be opposed by a single voice, called liberum veto, all the 
rest were thrown out, and the diet met, deliberated, and debated for six weeks to no 


purpose. 

The senate was composed of the bishops, palatines, castellans, and ten officers of 
state, who derived a right from their dignities of setting in that assembly ; in all amount- 
ing to 144 members, who arc styled senators of Ihe kingdom, or counsellors of the state, 
and have the title of excellency, a dignity supported by no pension or . molumcnt in ' ns- 
aarily annexed. The senate presided over the laws, was th** guardian of liberty,, the. 
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judge of right, and the protector of justice and equity. All the members, except the 
bishops, who were senators ex officio, were nominated by the kins, and they took an oath 
to the republic before thev were permitted to enter upon their (unctions. 'I heir honoms 
continued for life ; at the general diet they sat on the right ami left of the sovneign, 
according to their dignitv, without regard to stnioiity. They were the uudiatois be- 
tween the monarch and the subject, and, in conjunction with the king, rallied a!i L:e 


laws passed bv the nohiiitv. As a senator was honmi hv oat.h to maintain the iiln ii.o.; 
Qt the republic, it was thought r.o disrespect to majesty tliat they r< minded '.he piince ot 
his duty. f Ihev were his counsellors, and this lrocdom of spii-ch was ;,a insepai al>ic 
prerogative of their office. 

Such was the constitution of Poland Itf-.re it was new modeihd hy the pa: litioning 
powers. That it was a very had constitution wants no proot ; hut these i< i<u n.cis u:>i 
not improve it. lor two centuries at least the Poles, with gieat junpiii ly, denommatc 1 
their government a republic, because the king was so extremely limited in if.. p:ei 
gative that he resembled uioig the chief of a commonwealth than a suvcicign ot a power- 
ful monarchy. That prerogative already too confined to alibi d protection 10 the pea- 
sants groaning under the aristocratic tyranny of the nobles, was, after the partition treaty, 
still further restrained hy the establishment of the permanent council, which was ve-ted 
with the whole executive authority, leaving the sovereign nothing but the name. The 
permanent council consisted of SC’ persons, elected by the diet out ol the diln ient ouiirs 
of nobility ; and though the king, when present, presided in it, he could not txeil a single 
act of power but with the consent of the majority of persons, who might well be called 
his colleagues. 

That the virtuous and accomplished Stanislaus should labour to extricate himself and 
the great body of the people from such unparalleled oppression, and tout the more 
respectable part of the nation should wish to give to themselves ami their posteiity a 
better form of government, was surely very natural and very meritorious. r l tie influ- 
ence of the partitioning powers was indeed exerted to make the king contented with his 
situation. His revenues, which before did not exceed 100,000/. were now increased to 
three times that sum. The republic likewise agreed to pay his debts, amounting to 
upwards of 400,000 /. It bestowed on him also, in hereditary possession, four starosties 
or governments of castles, with the districts belonging to them ; and reimbursed him of 
the money he had laid out for the state. It was also agreed that the revenues of the 
republic should he enhanced to 33,000,000 florins (near 2,000, oOO/. sterling), and the 
army should consist of 30,000 men. Soon after the conclusion of the peace with 
Turkey, the empress of Russia also made the king a present of 250,000 rubles, as a 
compensation for that part of his dominions which fell into her hands. 

These bribes, however, were not sufficient to blind the eyes of Stanislaus, or tor cool 
the ardour of his patriotism. He laboured for posterity, and with such apparent suc- 
cess that, on the 3rd of May, 1791, a new constitution of the government of Poland was 
established by the king, together with the confederate states assembled in double 
number to represent the Polish nation. That this was a perfect constitution we 
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it re far from thinking ; l>ut it was probably ns perfect as the inveterate prejudices of tbc 
nobles would admit W. It deviated as little a.s possible from the eld forms, and was 
d:uwu up ia I 1 articles respecting tbc government of tlie republic ; to u Inch were adued 
11 1 .sections, regulating the dietines or primary assemblies ol Poland. 

(>: lies constitution the first article established I In; Roman C athono l.nth with all ill 
pnvikges and inniimii.'les a? tbc dominant national religion ; granting to ati olucr peop'.e, 
oi what ever !?ci-.a>a. u<.u. peace m matters ei faith and the protection oi government. 
The second a i tide guaianuu'd to the nobilitv, or the equestrian order, ad the privilege a 
v. inch it enjovtd mi b r the ki:j;-s ol flic; hou-f of Jagrilon. I be third and fointb artunes 
piant'. d to the free royal towns internal juri'dictiiv.s of their own ; and exempted the 
pc... a.iits from slavery, dedaiing cverv mail tree as soon as lie sets hi> loot on the teui- 
tory ol the republic. The fifth cuticle, after declaring that in civu society all power 
s', io u hi Ik; derived from the will oi the people, enacted that the government of the 1 olish 
naiimi should he composed of three distinct powers ; the legislative in the states assem- 
bled ; the executive in the King and the council of inspection ; an I the judicial power 
in the jurisdictions existing or to he established, lhe sixth article appointed that the 
.senate should consist of bishops, palatines, castellans, and ministers under the pi oce- 
dcncy of the king, who should have hut one vote, and the casting voice in case of pai ity, 
which lie may give cither personally or by a message to tne house.* The house of non- 
etas was to con>ist of deputies from the nobility, was first to considei and to consent to 
.* bill before it was submitted to the senate. Ihe majority of votes was to decide cveiy 
ti'.uj, and the iiherum veto was utterly abolished. Too seventh o i tic lc inti listed the 
exi i.ub.o power to the king and council of inspection. The crown was declared elective 
with i’:gaid to families, but hereditary while the family of the remaining tnonaich con- 
tinued in existence. He was to have the power of pardoning the off cndeis, commanding 
the national forces, and appointing generals with the consent of the states. 

Many of the corrupt nobles, perceiving that this constitution uomd cuib tncu am- 
bition, deprive them of the base means, which they had long enjoyed, of giatifying tneii 
avarice, by setting the crown to sale, and render it impossible for them to continue, wit.« 
impunity their tyrannical oppression of the peasants, protested against it, and within civ 
from the confederates. This was nothing more than what might have been cxpcctco, o. 
than what the king and his friends undoubtedly did expect. But the malcontents wete 
not satisfied with a simple protest ; they preferred their complaints to the empress oi 
Russia ; who, ready on all occasions and on the slightest pretence to invade I olam , 
poured her armies into the republic, and surrounding the king and the uiet with ferocious 
soldiers, compelled them, by the most furious and indecent menaces, to undo then g o 
rious labour, and to restore the constitution as settled after the partition treaty. 

Of the progress of the Russians in this work of darkness our readers will be p e * se{ 
with the following manly and indignant narrative, taken from a periodical wor o 

acknowledged merit. „ . . . t 

“ It was on the 21st of April, 1792, that the diet received the first notification from 
the king of the inimical and unjust intentions of Russia. He informed them that without 
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the shadow of pretence, this avowed enemy of the rights of mankind had determined to 
invade the territory of the republic with p.n army of 60,000 men. This formidable 
banditti, commanded by generals Sollikow, Michelson, and Kosakowski, was afterwards 
to be supported by a corps of 20,000, and by the troops then acting in Moldavia, 
amounting to 70,000. The king, however, professed that he was not discouraged, and 
declared his readiness to put himself at the head of his national troops, and to terminate 
his existence in a glorious contest for the liberties of his country. Then, and not before, 
the diet decreed the organization of the army and its augmentation to 100,000. The 
king and cowncil of inspection were invested with unlimited authority in every thing that 
regarded the defence of the kingdom. Magazines were ordered to be constructed when 
it was too late, and quarters to be provided for the army. 

“ The diet and the nation rose as one man to maintain their independence. All 
private animosities were obliterated, all private interests were sacrificed ; the greatest 
encouragements were held forth to volunteers to enrol themselves under the national 
standard, and it was unanimously decreed by the diet that all private losses should be 
compensated out of the public treasury. 

"On the 18th of May the Russian ambassador delivered a declaration which was 
worthy of such a cause. It was a tissue of falsehood and hypocrisy. It asserted that 
this wanton invasion, which was evidently against the sense of almost every individual 
Polandcr, was meant entirely for the good of the republic. It censured the precipitancy 
with which the new constitution was adopted, and ascribed the ready consent of the diet 
to the influence of the Warsaw mob. It represented the constitution as a violation of the 
principles on which the Polish republic was founded ; complained of the licentiousness 
with which the sacred name of the empress was treated in some speeches of the members ; 
and concluded by professing that on these accounts, and in behalf of the emigrant Poles, 
her imperial majesty had ordered her troops to enter the territories of the republic. 

** At the moment this declaration was delivered to the diet, the Russian troops, 
accompanied by counts Potocki, Rzewnski, Rranicki, and a few Polish apostates, ap- 
peared upon the frontiers, and entered the territories of the republic in several columns 
before the close of the month. The spirit manifested by the nobility was truly honour- 
able. Some of them delivered in their plate to the mint. Prince ltadzvil engaged 
voluntarily to furnish 10,000 stand of arms, and another a train of artillery. The 
courage of the new and hastily embodied soldiers corresponded with the patriotism of 
their nobles. Prince Poniatowski, nephew to the king, wu« appointed commander in 
chief ; and though his force was greatly inferior to the enemy, it must be confessed that 
he made a noble stand. On the 24lh of May the enemy’s Cossacks were repulsed and 
pursued by tlte patroles of the republic to the very entrenchments. On the 26th, about 
one o’clock, the piquets of the republic discovered a large body of Don Cossacks ap- 
proaching the outposts ; and a squadron of cavalry, commanded by lieutenant Kwas«- 
niewski, supported by lieutenant Golejowski with two squadrons more, in all about 300, 
marched out to meet them. They attacked the Cossacks with success, but pursued them 
with, more valour than prudence to. the side of a wood, where they found themselves 
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drawn into an ambuscade aud surrounded by 2000 horse, two battalions of chasseurs, 
and six pieces of cannon. The intrepid Poles bravely fought their way through the 
Russian line, and killed upwards of 200 of the enemy. The Poles, in this engagement, 
lost 100 men and two officers, and two wounded and made prisoners. The remainder of 

the detachment reached their quarters in safety.” 

“ Perhaps the history of man can scarcely furnish an instance of perfidy, meanness, 
and duplicity, equal to that which was manifested by Prussia on this occasion. By the 
treaty of defensive alliance, solemnly contracted between the republic of Poland and the 
king of Prussia, and ratified on the 23rd of of April, 1 790, it was expressly stipulated, 

* That the contracting parties should do all in their power to guarantee and preserve to 
each other, reciprocally, the whole of the territories which they respectively possess ; 
that, in case of menace or invasion from any northern power, they shall assist each other 
with their whole force, if necessary and by the sixth article it is farther stipulated, 

* That if any foreign power whatever should presume to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Poland, his Prussian majesty should consider this as a case falling within the meaning 
of theulliance, and should assist the republic according to the tenor of the fourth article ; 
that is with his whole force. What then is the pretext for abandoning this treaty ? It 
that the empress of Russia has shewn a decided opposition to the order of things 
established in Poland on the 3rd of May, 1791, and is provoked by Poland presuming to 
put herself into a posture to defend it. It is known, however by the the most authentic 
documents, that nothing was effected on the 3rd of May, 1791, to which Prussia had not 
previously assented, and which she did not afterwards sanction : and that Prussia ac- 
cording to the assertion of her own king, did not intimate a single doubt respecting the 
revolution till one month, and according to the Prussian minister till six months after it 
had taken place : in short, to use the monarch’s own words, as fully explanatory of his 
double politics, Not till the general tranquillity of Europe permitted him to explain 
himself. Instead, therefore, of assisting Poland, Prussia insultingly recommended to 
Poland to retrace her steps ; in which case she said that she would be ready to attempt 
an accomodation in her favour. This attempt was never made, and probably never 
intended ; for the empress pursued her -measures.” 

u The duchy of Litnuania was the great scene of action in the beginning of the war ; 
but the Russians had made little progress before the middle of the month of June. On 
the 10th of that month, general Judycki, who commanded a detachment of the Polish 
troops, between Mire and Swierzne, was attacked by the Russians ; but, after a combat 
of some hours, he obliged them to retire with the loss of 501) men dead on the field. 
The general was desirous of profiting by this advantage, by pursuing the enemy, but was- 
prevented by a most violent fall of raiu. On tire succeeding day the Russians rallied; 
again to the attack ; and it then fatally appeared the Poles were too young and undis- 
ciplined to contend, with an inferior force, against experienced troops and able generals*, 
lly a masterly manoeuvre, the Russians contrived to surround their antagonists, at a> 
moment wheat he Polish general supposed that he had obliged the enemy to retreat.;, and: 
You. I 4 1 
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though the field was contested with the utmost valour by the trdops of the republic,they 
were at length compelled to give way and to retire towards Neisweisz." 

41 On the 14th another engagement took place near Lubar, on the bauks of the river 
Sleuz, between a detachment of the Russian grand army and a parly of, Polish cavalry, 
dispatched by prince Joseph Poniatowski to intercept the enemy. The patriotic bravery 
df the Poles was victorious in this contest; but upon reconnoitering the force of the 
enemy, the prince found himself incapable of making a successful stand against such 
superior numbers. He therefore gave orders to strike the camp at Lubar, and com- 
menced a precipitate retreat. During their inarch the Polish rear was harrassed by a 
body of 4000 Russians, till arriving at Boruskowee the wooden bridge unfortunately 
gave way under the weight of the c&valrv. The enemy, in the mean time, brought their 
artillery to play upon the rear of the fugitives, who lost upward of 250 men, The 
Polish army next directed its course toward Ziehinc, where, meeting on the 17th with a 
reinforcement from Zaslow, it halted to give battle to the enemy. The Russians were 
opwards of 1 7*000 strong, with 24 pieces of cannon, and the force of the republic much 
inferior. After a furious ronlest, from seven in the morning till five, in the afternoon, 
the Russians were at length obliged to retreat, and leave the field of battle in possession 
of the patriots. The Russians were computed to have lost 4000 men in this engagement, 
and the Poles about 1 100 .” 

“ Notwithstanding these exertions, the Poles were obliged gradually to retire before 
(heir numerous and disciplined enemies. Neisweiz, Wilna, Minsk, and several other 
places of less consequence fell into their hands one after another. On a truce being 
proposed to the Russian general, Kochowski, tire proposal was haughtily rejected ; 
while the desertion of vice-brigadier Rudnicki and some others, who preferred dishonour 
to personal danger, proclaimed a tottering cause. The progress of the armies of 
Catharine was marked with devastation and cruelty : while such was the aversion of the 
people, both to the cause and the manner of conducting it, that as they approached it 
the country all around became a wilderness, and scarcely a human being was to be 
Seen.* 

“ In the mean time a series of little defeats, to which the inexperience 'of the com- 
manders and the intemperate valour of new raised troops appear to have greatly con- 
tibuted, served at once to distress aad to dispirit these defenders of their country. 
Prince Poniatowski continued to retreat ; and on the 1 7th of J uly, his rear being attacked 
by a very superior force, it suffered a considerable loss, though the skill and courage of 
general Kosciusko enabled him to make a most respectable defence. On the 18th a 
general engagement took place between the two armies. Tire ^Russian line extended 
opposite Dubienka, along the river Bog, as far as Opalin. The principal column, con- 
sisting of 14,000 men, was chiefly directed against the division of general Kosciusko,- 
which consisted Of 5000 men only. After a most vigorous resistance, in which the 
Russians lost upwards of 4000 men, and the troops of the republic only some hundreds, 
the latter were compelled to give way before the superior numbers of the enemy, and to 
retire further into the country. 
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“ This unequal contest was at last prematurely terminated. The king, whose benevo- 
lent intentions were, perhaps, overpowered by his mental imbecility, and whose age and 
infirmities probably rendered him unequal to the difficulties and dangers which must 
atte.nd a protracted war, instead of putting himself, according to his first resolve, at the 
head of his army, determined at once to surrender at discretion. On the 23rd of July 
be summoned a council of all the deputies at that moment in Warsaw, lie laid before 
them the last dispatches from the empress, which insisted upon total and unreversed sub 
mission. - He pointed out the danger of a dismemberment of the republic, should they 
delay to throw themselves upon the clemency of the empress, and to entreat her pro- 
tection. He mentioned the fatal union of Austria and Prussia with Russia ; and the 
disgraceful supineness manifested by every other court in Europe.” 

“ Four citizens, the intrepid and patriotic Malachowski, the princes Sapieha, Radzvil, 
and Soltan, vehemently protested against these dastardly proceedings ; and the following 
evening a company of gentlemen, from the different provinces, assembled for the same 
purpose. The assembly waited immediately on these four distinguished patriots, and 
returned them their acknowledgements for the spirit and firmness with which they had 
resisted the usurpations of despotism. The submission of the king to the designs of 
Russia was no sooner made known than Poland was bereft of all her best and most 
respectable citizens. Malachowski, as marshal of the diet, end prince Sapieha, grand 
marshal of Lithuania, entered strong protests on the journals of the diet against these 
hostile proceedings ; and declared solemnly that the diet, legally assembled in 1788, was 
not dissolved.” 

“ On the 2nd of August a confederation was formed at Warsaw, of which the grand 
apostate Potocki was chosen marshal. The acts of this confederation were evidently 
the despotic dictates of Russia, end were calculated only to restore the antient abuses, 
and to place the country under the aggravated oppression of a foreign yoke.” 

“ It is remarkable that at the very moment when Poland was surrendering its liberties 
to its despotic invaders, the generous sympathy of Great Britain was evinced by a liberal 
subscription, supported by all the most respectable characters in the nation, of every 
party and every sect, for the purpose of assisting the king and the republic to maintain 
their independence. Though the benevolent design was frustrated, the fact remains on 
record as a noble testimony of the spirit of Britons in the cause cf freedom, of the indig* 
nation which fills every British heart at the commission of injustice, and of the liberality 
with which they are disposed to assist those who suffer from the oppression of tyrants.” 

“ Tfie nation, however, did not yet submit. General Kosciusko kept together a few 
retainers, whom he was soon enabled to augment to the number of an army, and seizing 
on the person of the king, waged 'a war against Russia, which was, however, soon termi- 
nated by the absolute subjection of Poland.” 

The war which the empress carried on with Sweden, from 1787 to 1790, did not 
terminate in a way equally flattering to her ambition. Gustavus III. had his army 
remained faithful, would, probably, in the first campaign, have penetrated to the tnetro* 
tjolis of the Russian empire ; and w hen he was deserted by bis army, and his counsels 
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districted by new hostilities commenced against him by the Danes, the vigour and re- 
sources of his mind never forsook him. When the court of Copenhagen was compelled, 
by the means of England and Prussia, to withdraw its troops from the territories of 
Sweden, the king attacked Russia with such vigour, both by sea and land, displayed 
such address in retrieving his affairs, when apparently reduced to the last extremity, anil 
renewed his attacks with such pertinacious courage, that the empress lowered the 
haughtiness of iier tone, aud w as glad to treat with Gustavus as an equal and independent 
sovereign. 

, Of her wars with Turkey we shall treat more particularly in our history of the Olto» 
man empire. Catharine was meditating a free attack on this declining monarch) 7 , with 
an expectation, it is asserted, of being crowned empress of the east at Constantinople ; 
when, on the morning of the 9th of November, 1796, she was seized with what her 
principal physician judged a fit of apoplexy ; and at 10 o’clock in the evening of the 
ftdtowing day expired, in the 58th year of her age ; leaving behind her the character of 
one of the greatest sovereigns (hat ever swayed a sceptre. 
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Eastern Asia. 

CHAPTER I. 


Tart art Eastern and Western. 

T ARTARY is a very large country of Asia, situated between 57° and 160° of E. Ion. 

reckoning from the west end of the isle of Ferro ; and between 37 ° and 55 ° of lat. 
It is bounded on the north by Siberia, or that part of Asia which belongs to Russia ; on 
the west by the rivers Don, Wolga, and Karma, which separate it from Russia ; on the 
south by the Euxine and Caspian seas, Karazm, the two Bukharias, China, and Korea ; 
and on the east by the Oriental or Tartarian Ocean. It extends from east to west the 
space of 104 degrees in longitude, or 4145 geopraphical miles ; but its breadth is not 
proportionable, being not above 960 miles where broadest, and where narrowest 330. 

This vast region is divided into two great parts ; the one called the Western, the other 
the Eastern Tartary. 

Western Tartary, which is much more extensive than the Eastern, containing 139 
degrees of longitude out of 161, is inhabited by a great number of nations or tribes of 
people, who are called Mungls or Mungals by themselves, and Monguls or Tartars indiffer- 
ently by other nations. 

The principal mountains or rather chains of mountains found in this part of Great 
Tartary may be divided into three classes : first those which run along the Northern 
borders of it ; and though perhaps not always contiguous or of the same denomination, 
go under the general name of Ulug Tag or Dag, that is the great mountain. Secondly, 
those which make the southern bounds, and are called Kichug Tag, or the lesser moan- 
tain. The third great chain is called Mount Altav, lying nearly in the middle between 
the Caspian sea and Eastern Tartary ; and extending between the other two in about 
the l i()tii degree of longitude. 

The principal rivers of Western Tartary, besides the Dnieper, Don, and Wolga, are 
the Jaik or Yaik, and Yein ; both descending from the Ulag Tag, and falling into the 
Caspian sea on the north side ; the Hi or Khonghis, which rises put of the KhicJiug Tog 
on the borders of Little Bukharia, and runs north-west into the lake of Palkasi, which, 
Y01. II. 4 K 
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is about 40 miles long and 30 broad : on this river the khan of the Eluths or Kalmuoi 
asually resides : the river Irtinii, Irtis, or Erohis, rises in Allay, and runs west- 
ward, inclining to the north, between two branches of it, into tnc lake Sysan, Sussan, or 
lsan, called also IIon'noto-Nor, 90 miles long from west to east, and 40 broad ; in lat. 
47° 30, Ion. 104°, from whence issuing again, it passes north-west through part of Sibe- 
ria, and falls into the Ob}*, winch has its source in the .same mountain, about one degree 
to the north of that of the Irtish ; and seven or eight degrees to the north-cast rises the 
Kein err Jeuisca, which runs westward for the spare of seven or eight degrees, and then 
turning northward enters Siberia. The next river of note is the Selinga, which ri s^sout 
of the late Kofogol, llutuktu or Khutuktu, which is 70 miles long from south to '’north, 
and ‘20 broad, in lat. 52°, long. 118°, not far from the source of the Jenisea, and taking 
a sweep southward round by the east falls north-west of the city Seliughinskoy, which 
stands upon it. Into the Selinga runs the Orkon ; the Tula rising eastward in mount 
Kentcy. On the same mountain rise also two other rivers, viz. the Onon, called also by 
the Tartars Saghalian Ulaor the Dragon river, and by the Russians Amur; which, running 
north-eastward and then taken a large sweep by the south, rolls along the bounds of 
Eastern Tartary, and falls into the Eastern Ocean. On its banks stand two cities ; Ner- 
chinskoy or Xcpchew, a frontier of the Russians, almost due north of Pekin in China r 
and Saghalian Ula, possessed by the Chinese. Another large river is the Kerlon or 
Kerulon ; which, running north-eastward, falls into the lake Kulou or Dalay, which is 
60 miles long from south-west to north-east and 27 broad, in lat. 48° 30', Ion. |3.‘> J , and 
issuing out again, under the name of Ergona or Argun, joins the Saghalian I' la, about 
170 miles beyond Nerchinskoy. To these let us add the river Kalka, from whence, 
though small, the Kalka Moguls or Mongols take their name. It rises in the mountains 
separating Eastern from Western Tartary, and running eastward falls into the lake 1 uir, 
and then into that of Kulon before spoken of. 

In the middle of a desert, on the hanks of the river Irtish, is a remarkable piece of 
antiquity, called Sedemy Palaty or the seven palaces. 

Above the Sedemy Palaty, towards the source of the Irtish, grows the best rhubarb 
in the world, without the least culture. In the plain of this country also, about eight or 
ten days journey from Tomsky in Siberia, are found many tombs and burying places 
of antient heroes, who, in all probability, fell in battle. These tombs arc equally dis- 
tinguished by the mounds of earth and stone raised over them. The Tartars say Tamer- 
lane had many engagements in this country with the Kalmucs, whom he in vain endea- 
voured to conquer. Many persons go from Tomsky and other parts every summer to 
these graves, which they dig up, and find among the ashes of the dead considerable quan- 
tities of gold, silver, brass, and some precious stones, but particularly hilts of swords and 
armour.- They find also ornaments of saddles and bridles, and other trappings for 
horses ; and sometimes those of elephants. Whence it appears that when any general or 
person of distinction was interred, all his arms, his favourite horse, and servant were 
buried with him in the same grave ; this custom prevails till this day among the Kal- 
nmes and other Tartars, and seems to be of great antiquity. It appears^ from the 
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tvjmuer cf graves that many thousands must have fallen in those places ; fur the people 
have continued to dig for treasure many years and still find it unexhausted. They are 
indeed sometimes interrupted and robbed of all their booty by paities oi Kalmucs, who 
abhor disturbing the ashes of the dead. Armed men on horseback, cast in brass, of 
no mean design and workmanship, with the figures of deer east in pure gold have been 
fiug'out of these tombs. They once discovered ah arched vault, where they found the 
remains of a man. with his bow, lance, and other arms lying on a silver tabic. On 
touching the body- it fell to dust. The value of the table and arms was very con- 
tide rahle. 

(Jrcat qiiant ties of a kind of ivory, called by the natives mammon s-horn, are found 
in this country, and in Siberia on the banks ot the Oby. lbey are commonly found on 
the hanks of rivers that have been washed with floods. Some of them are very entire 
and fresh, like the best ivory in all respects, excepting only the colour, which is ot a 
yellowish hoc. In Siberia they make snuff-boxes, combs, and divers soits ot tumerv- 
ware of them. Some have been found weighing above 100 pounds, English. 

In describing the nations of Western Tartary, we begin with the Kalmucs, otherwise 
called Etuths. Their teiritory extends from the Caspian sea and the river ^ aik or 
Ural in of longitude, from Ferro to mount Allay in 1 lO , and from the 40 to the J- 
of north lat. ; whence it may be computed about 1.9 DO miles in length, tiom west to 
east ; and in breadth from north to south about 6 : 30 miles, where broaden. It is 
hounded on the north by Russia and Siberia, from which it is separated by a chain cf 
mountains ; on the east by mount Alley ; on the south by the countries of Kaiazm an 1 
the two Bukharias, from which it is also separated partly by a chain ot mountain?, an.: 
partly by some rivers. 

Thev arc, in general, of a middle size, and it is even rare to see among then a pei?o. 
that is tall : the women especially are of a low stature, and have very agreeable featuiia. 
Their limbs are neatly turned, and very few have any delects contracted in mum s. 
Their education being left solely to nature, procures for them a well formal body, and 
sound constitution. The only defect which is common among them is their bavin., the 
thighs and legs somewhat bent. A fat person is hardly ever to be met with ; the ■ ichcst 
and most distinguished, though they lead a life sufficiently indolent, and enjoy auur.- 
dance of every thing they desire, are never excessively corpulent. Their skin is pif’tl , 
fair, especially when young ; but it is the custom of the lower sort to allow their man 
children to go naked, both in the heat of the sun, and in the smoky atmosphere oi 
their felt huts ; the men too sleep naked, covered only with their drawers, and from 
these circumstances, they acquire that yellowish brown colour which characterises them 
The women, on the contrary, have a very delicate complexion ; among those of a cer- 
tain rank, are found some with the most beautiful faces, the whiteness of which is set 
off* by the fine black of their hair, and in this, as well as in their features, they perfectly 
resemble the figure* in Chinese paintings. 

The characteristic features of a Kalmuc or Mongol countenance arc the following : the 
interior angle of the eye is placed obliquely downw ards towards the nose, and is acute 



and fleshy ; the eye-brows are black, narrow and much arched ; the nose is of a struc- 
ture quite singular, being generally flat and broken towards the forehead ; the cheek- 
bone is high, the head and face very round, the eye is dark, the lips thick and fleshy, tire 
chin short, and the teeth exceeding white, continuing so to old age ; the cars are ot an 
enormous size, standing out from the head. These characters are more or less visible 
in each individual ; but the person who possesses them all in the highest degree is con- 
sidered as the most beautifully formed. 

Among all the Mongul nations the men have much less heard than in our European 
countries, and among the Tartars it appears much later. The Kalmucs have most of 
it ; and yet even with them the beard is very scanty and thin, and few have muchjiair 
on any other part of tliier body. 

People that lead a pastoral life enjoy the bodily senses in the greatest perfection. 
The Kalmucs find the subtility of their sense of smell very useful in their military 
expeditions, for by it they perceive at a distance the smoke of a fire, or the smell ot a 
camp. There are many of them who can tell, by applying the nose to the hole of a fox 
or any other quadruped, if the animal be within or not. They hear at a great distance 
the trampling of horses, the noise of an enemy, of a flock of sheep, or even of strayed 
cattle ; they have only to stretch themselves on the ground, and to apply their ear close 
to the turf. But nothing is more astonishing than the acuteness of sight in most of the 
Kalmucs, and the extraordinary distance at which they often perceive very minute ob- 
jects, such as the dust raised by cattle cr horses, and this from places very littic ele- 
vated ; in immense level deserts, though the particular inequalities of the surface, and 
vapours which, in fine weather, undulate over the soil in great heats, considerably in- 
crease the difficulty. They are also accustomed to trace the print of a foot in these de- 
serts by the sight alone. 

These people possess many good qualities, which give them a great superiority 
over the wandering Tartars. A ceitain natural sagacity, a social disposition, hospitality 
eagerness to oblige, fidelity to their chiefs, much curiosity, and a certain vivacity ac- 
companied with good humour, which hardly ever forsakes even the most wretched 
among them, forms the fair side of their character. On the other hand, they are care- 
less, superficial, and want true courage ; besides they are remarkable for credulity, 

distrust, and a natural inclination, authorized by custom, for drunkenness and de- 

bauchery, but especially for a great degree of cunning, which they too often practise. 
T he disposition to indolence is common and natural, especially among the men, to all 
Asiatic nations, who lead a kind ot life exinpt from subjection and devoid of activity; 
but this is less to be perceived among the Kalmucs, on account of their natural vivacity, 
and does not prevent their endeavours to oblige. Those among them who exercise any 
little trade, or who are reduced, by poverty, to hire themselves to the Russians, either 
for labour or for fishing, are very assiduous and indefatigable. They sleep but little, 

going to rest late and rising with the sun. To sleep through the day, unless a person is 

drunk is considered by them as dishonourable. But their extreme dirtiness can neither 
be disguised nor justified, and proceeds much more from their education, from the slo-. 
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vermcss attached to the profession of a herdsman, and more fiom levity than laziness ; 
tor the Kaltuuc women are indefatigable in whatever concerns domestic matters: and it 
is for tliis reason, aS well as on the score of sensuality, than the Kirgisiens are eager to 
seize and carry them off whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

With regard to the intellectual faculties of the Ivalmucs, notwithstanding their want of 
instruction and information, they possess good natural parts, an excellent memory, and 
a strong desire to learn. They acquire the Russian language with great facility, and 
pronounce it well ; in which last article they very much surpass the Chinese. It would 
be very easy to civilize them, if their petulence and manner of life did not render it im- 
practicable. 

Although the Kalmucs are generally of a sanguine and choleric temperament, they live 
more amicably together than one could expect in a people that lead so independent a life. 
They seldom come to blows, even over their cups, and their quarrels are hardly ever 
bloody. A murder very rarely happens, though their anger has something in it exceeding 
fierce. It would seem that the morality of their religion, though extremely idolatrous, 
has been able to moderate their natural disposition in this respect ; for in consequence 
of their dogmas, with regard to the transmigration of souls, every wanton murder either 
of men or beasts is thought a deadly sin. 

Nothing can be more prudent than that exercise of hospitality practised by wandering 
nations , it is of the greatest advantage to those among them who travel across their 
deserts, and each individual who practises it, may rely on reaping the benefit of it wbere- 
ever be goes. A Kaltnuc, provided with a horse, with arms and equipage, may ramble 
from one place to another, for three months together, without taking with him either 
money or provisions. Wherever he comes he finds cither distant relations or friends, 
to whom he is attached bv the ties of hospitality, from whom he meets with the kindest 
reception, and is entertained in the best manner their circumstances afford. Perhaps 
he lodges in the first unknown cottage he finds upon his road ; and scarcely has he en- 
tered it, but his wants are supplied with the most affectionate cordiality. Every stran- 
ger, of whatever nation, never fails to be well received by a Kaltnuc ; and he may de- 
pend upon having his effects in the greatest security the moment he has put himself 
under the protection of his host : for to rob a guest, is considered by a Kaltnuc as the 
most abominablo of all crimes. * 

Their robberies are never committed upon their equals, and even the greater part of 
the rapine exercised in other tribes is founded on hatred or national quarrels ; neither 
do they willingly attempt this by open force, but prefer the machinations of cunning 
which are so natural to them. It must also be confessed, that it is only those that live 
with princes and in camps where those hold their courts, or their priests that are most 
addicted to these practices ; while the common people, satisfied with the pleasures of 
the pastoral life, spend their days in innocent simplicity, and never attack the property 
of another till forced by necessity, or led h> their superiors, who show them the 
rxample. 

The Kalmucs are very faithful to their lawful prince ; they endure every sort of op- 
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pression, and yet are with difficulty induced to revolt ; but if they belong to a prince 
who has not become so by right of succession, they very easily rebel. They honour old 
age. When young men travel with such as are older than themselves, they take upon 
them the whole care of the cattle, as well as of the feast. They arc exceedingly prudent 
in matters that relate to their sovereign or their nation, or winch are recommended to 
their direction bv the priests, to whom they yield an unreserved obedience. 

The moveable habitations of the Kalmucs are those felt huts, with a conical roof, in 
u c e among all the roving Asiatics. The truly ingenious invention of these tents was 
undoubtedly conceived in the eastern part of Asia, and most probable by the Mongul 
nations. As they can he entirely taken to pieces and folded in a small compass, they 
are very useful, and perfectly agree with the migratory life of these people, who arc still 
ignorant of the use of carriages. The frame of these huts, and the felts they are covered 
with, though made as light as possible, yet are a sufficient load for a camel or tuo oxen. 
«ut the capacity of these huts, their warmth in winter, their strength in resisting tem- 
pests, and excluding rain, abundantly compensate for this inconvenience. The wood 
endures many years, and though the felt begins to break in holes the second year, the 
common people, who do not consider it as disgraceful to have them mended and patched, 
make them [serve a good deal longer. The huts are in general use from the prince 
down to the meanest Kalmuc, differing only in the size and the embellishments within. 
In winter they are warm, even when heated with the dried excrements of their cattle, 
to which they are ofteu obliged to have recourse for want of other combustibles, in many 
places of the desert which are destitute of wood. In summer they remove the felt to 
enjoy the fresh air. 

The master of the tent has his bed placed opposite to the door, behind the fine-place. 
The bedsteads are low and made of wood. The rich adorn their beds with eurtains, and 
spread carpets of felt upon the ground. When a Kalmuc possesses an idol, he places 
it near the head of his bed, and sets before it several small consecrated cups full of 
water, milk, or other food. Before this sort of altar he fixes in the ground the trunk of 
a tree, on which he places a large iron bason, destined to receive the libations of all the 
drink he makes use of in a day. On festivals the idol is decorated, tire lamps are light- 
ed, and perfumes burnt before it. 

* The riches of the Kalmucs, and their whole means of subsistence depend on their 
flocks, which many of them reckon by hundreds, and even by thousands. A man is 
thought capable of living on his possessions when he is master of ten cows with a bull, 

Or eight mares with a stallion. The animals they have in greatest abundance arc horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep. Camels, which require time and pains to rear, cannot multi- 
ply 'much with them ; they are besides too delicate, and it is only the rich or the priests 
who possess any of them. Their horses are but small, too weak for the draught, and 
too wild ; but they do not yield to any in swiftness, and support with ease the weight of 
a man. They may be made to gallop for several hours successively without any injury ; 
and when necessity requires it, they can pass twice 24 hours without drinking. They 
have a little hoof, but very hard ; and they may bfc used at all times without being shod. 
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Tn this country the horses live and pepetuate themselves without any assistance 
from man. The Kalmucs castrat'e the greater part of their male foals, and at tlie 
same time slit their nostrils, that they may breathe more freely while they run. The 
stallions are never separated from the mares, that there may be always plenty of milt. 
7 he stallions arc leaders of the herd, and often wander at a distance into the deserts'at 
the head of their females, defending them from the wolves with the greatest intrepidity. 
The Kalmucs have the art of breaking a young horse without using a bridle. They seize 
him before he is two years old by means of a noose fixed to the end of a long pole ; an in- 
strument they use in taking their riding horses which feed in the midst of the herd. 
I hey put no saddle at first on the colt they mean to break, but tie a strait girtii round 
his body ; by the help of which the horseman can keep himself firm. When he is 
mounted the horse is abandoned to his fury ; they allow him to run and agitate himself 
as much as he pleases, on the open plain, till he is fatigued. The horseman is solicitous 
only to keep himself fast, and when the horse begins to abate of his impetuosity, he urges 
him again with the whip, till his strength is almost gone, he is then saddled and bridled, 
and made to go, for some time, at a moderate pace : after which he is entirely tamed. 

The horned cattle of the Kalmucs are of a beautiful shape They keep more bulls 
than are nectary for the cows, and employ a great number of them as beasts of burden 
for carrying their houses and their other furniture from place to place. They think a 
bull equal to 50 cows. These and the mares give milk only while they suckle their calves 
or their foals, which are accordingly kept close to the tents during* the day, and only 
suflered to suck freely during the night ; a practice which the Kalmucs pretend makes 
their cattle stronger and more durable. They generally milk their mares three or four 
times a day, and sometimes every two hours when the herbage is abundant. The cows 
arc milked but twice a dav. 

The Kalrnuc sheep are of the same species with those found in all Great Tartar)*, 
having large tails, like a bag, exceedingly fat, and which furnish a suet as soft as butter. 
They have also large pendant ears, and their head is much arched. Their wool is coarse, 
and the ewes seldom have horns. One ram is sufficient for lOO ewes. Little use is 
made of the milk. The wool is fit for nothing but to make felt for the tents. A great 
many sheep die during the winter, and a greater number still of the early lambs ; Urn 

skins of which are wrought into those fine furs so much esteemed in Russia and foreign 
parts. 

Camels belong only to the rich ; for they are very dear, 'multiply very slowly, and are 
subject to many diseases. The deserts of the Wolga and almost all those of the southern 
parts of Great Tartary furnish excellent pasture for these animals : but they require 
not only much attention in winter, but they must be continually under the eye of the 
herdsman ; for, notwithstanding the advantage of their stature, they are of all animals 
*ess able to defend themselves against the wolf. They are guarded with much care 
against the violence of the cold and the winds of winter ; nevertheless many of them die 
ot a consumption, accompanied with a diarrhoea, occasioned, most probably, by the 
moisture of their pasture ?nd of the season. This disease, for which no remedy has been 
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found, make them languish for six months or more. They arc in general so delicate 
that a slight wound or blow often proves fatal to them. Resides no animal is so much 
tormented with insects ; and they often die in summer of those they swallow in eating 
the leaves of the oak and of the birch. The rnelas prascarabceus, which covers all the 
plants in many of the places where they feed, is generally fatal to them. In spring, when 
they cast their hair, and which falls at once from every part of the body, they are ex- 
posed to the bite of the spider-scorpion, an animal very common in southern countries. 
The wound inflicted by this insect on the skin, thus naked, is so venomous that the camel 
dies of it in less than eight days, sometimes in three. In winter, and especially after 
rutting-time, which happens at the end of March, the camels become lean and weak ; 
the bunch upon their back grows flabby and hangs down upon the side, nor does it re- 
cover its plumpness till summer. 

The Kalmucs are supplied by their flocks with milk, cheese, butter, and flesh, which 
are the principal articles of their food. AVith regard to the last they are so little 
squeamish that they not only eat the flesh of their own diseased cattle, but that of almost 
every sort of wild beasts, and the poor will even feed upon carrion. They eat, however, 
the roots and stalks of many plants ; such as the bulbous rooted chervil, dandelion, ike. 
which they use both boiled and raw. 

Then* ordinary drink is the milk of mares or cows ; but the former is, for several rea- 
sons, preferred. This, when fresh, has indeed a very disagreeable taste of garlic ; but 
besides that it is much thinner than the cow-milk, it takes, as it grows sour, a very agree- 
able vinous flavour ; it yields neither cream nor curd, but furnishes a very wholesome 
refreshing beverage, which sensibly inebriates when drunk to excess. They never make 
me of new milk, and still less of milk or of water that have not been boiled. Their milk 
is boiled as soon as it is taken from the animal ; when it is cold it is poured into a large 
leathern bag, in which there remains as much of the old milk as is sufficient to turn the 
new quantity sour, for they never think of cleansing those bags ; and as the inside is 
lined with a crust, deposited by the caseous part of the milk and other impurities, it is easy 
to imagine that a nauseous smell must exhale from them. But this is precisely the cir- 
cumstance in which the secret consists of communicating to the milk a vinous fer- 
mentation. 

The Kalmucs are exclient horsemen. Their arms are lances, bows and arrows, 
poniards, and crooked sabres ; though tha rich have fire-arms. They wear, when at 
war, coats of mail, which cost 50 horses, and the helmets are gilded at top. They are 
fond of falconry, and hunting of all sorts is their principal amusement. Their passiou 
for play, especially with those who play cards, is carried to as great excess among them 
as in any other nation. 

Tha greater part of their time is spent in diversions ; and however miserable their 
manner of life may seem to us, they are perfectly happy with it. They cannot endure 
for any time the air of a close room ; and they think our custom of living in houses 
insupportable. The greatest part of them, notwithstanding the apparent unhealthiness 
of their waay of life, arrive at a vigorous old age ; their diseases are never frequent or 
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dangerous. Men of 80 or 100 years old are not uncommon : and at that age they can 
still very well endure the exercise of riding. Simple food, the free air which they con- 
stantly breathe, a hardv, vigorous constitution, continual exercise without much labour, 
and a mind free from care are the natural causes of their health and longevity. 

The most considerable tribes in Western Tartary, next to the Kalmucs, are the Kalkas 
and Mungls or Mongals properly so called. The country of the Kalkas extends east- 
ward from mount Altay to the source of the river Ivalka, whence they derive their name, 
in the borders of Eastern Tartary, and 139’ of hm. The teriitoiies of the Mungls or 
Mongolia lie to the soutli of those of Kaikas, between them and the great wall of China, 
to which empire both nations arc subject. Besides these tribes, who are idolaters, of 
the religion of the Delay I/um.i, there are others who possess that part of Western Tar- 
tm v called Turkestan, the original country of the Turks, and Turkmans, situated to the 
north of Great Bukharin and Karazm, between those countiies and the dominions of the 
Kluths. Under Western Tartary aUo is comprehended Tibet, '1 hibet, or Tobbut, sub- 
ject to the Delay Luma, or great high priest of the Pagan Tartars and Chinese. 

In all the vast region of Western Tartarv there are but few towns, most of the inhabi- 


tants living under tents, especially in summer, and moving from place to place with 
their flocks and herds. They generally encamp near some river, for the convenience ol 
water. 


'Hie air of this country is temperate, wholesome, and pleasant, being equally removed 
from the extremes of heat and cold. As to the soil, though there are many mountains, 
lakes, ami deserts in it, yet the banks of the rivers and tire plains, some of which are of 
great extent, are exceedingly fertile. The mountains, woods, and deserts abound with 
venison, game, and wild fowl ; anil the rivers and lakes both with fish and fowl. In 
particular here are wild mules, horses, and dromedaries, wild boars, several kinds of 
deer, a species of goats with yellow hair, squirrels, foxes, an animal called hantehan, re- 
sembling an elk, another called cliulon or chilison, that seems to he a sort of lynx, and a 
creature called Tael-pe, as small as an ermine, of whose skins the Chinese make mantles 
to keep out the cold. Among other birds of extraordinary beauty bred in this countiy 
there is one called the shonkar, which is all over white, except the beak, wing>, and tail, 
which are of a very fine red. Notwithstanding the soil in many parts of Tartary is so 
luxuriant, yet, we are told, it does not produce a single wood of tall trees of any kind 
whatever, excepting in some few places towards the frontiers ; all the wood that is 
found in the heart of the country consisting of shrubs, which never exceed the height of a 
pike, and even these are rare. 

In the country of Mongals the grass is very th ek and rank, and would, with l.ttle 
labour, make excellent hay. This grass is often set on fire by the Mongals in the spring, 
during high winds. At such time it burns most furiously, running like wild-fire, and 
spreading its flames to the distance of perhaps 10 or 20 miles, till its progress is inter- 
rupted by some river or barren hill. The rapidity of those flames, their smoka, and 
crackling noise cannot easily he conceived by those who huve not seen them. \\ hen 
atty person finds himself to the leeward of them, the only method by which he can sa>,o 
V jo. 11 . 4 M. 
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himself from their fury is immediately to kindle the grass where he stands, and follow his 
own fire. For this purpose every person is provided with steel, flints, and tinder. The 
reason why the Mongols set fire to the grass is to procure early pasture for their cattle. 
The ashes left upon the ground sink into the eaitli at the melting of the snow, and prove 
an excellent manure, so that the grass, in the spring, rises on tue lands which have hc.cn 
prepared in this manner as thick ns n field of wheat. Caravans of travellers with mer- 
chandize, but especially armies, never encamp upon this rank grass ; and there are seve- 
ral instances of considerable bodies of men being put in confusion, and even defeated by 
the enemy’s setting fire to the grass. 

Eastern Tartary, according to the limits usually assigned it by historians and geogra- 
phers, is bounded to the west by Western Tartary, or that part possessed by the proper 
Mungls and Kalkas ; on the north by Siberia ; on the east by that part of the Oriental 
Ocean called the Tartarian Sea ; and on the south by the same sea, the kingdom of 
Korea, and the Yellow Sea, which separates it from China. l f is situated between the 
127 J and 160° of longitude, being about poo miles long from north to south, and near 
as many in breadth from east to west, yet but Ininiy peopled. This last region is at 
present divided into three governments, all subject to the Chinese ; viz. Shing-yang or 
Mugden, Kurin-Ula, and Tsitsikar. 

The government of Shing-vang, containing all the antient Lyau-tong or Quan-tong, is 
bounded on the south bv the great wall of China and the Yellow Sea ; on the east, 
north, and west it is inclosed by a wooden palisade, seven or eight feet high, filter to 
mark its bounds and keep out petty robbers than to oppose an army. 

The lands of this province are, for the general, very fertile, producing abundance of 
wheat, millet, roots, and cotton. They also afford pasture to a great number of sheep 
and oxen, which are rarely seen in any of the provinces of China. They have indeed but 
little rice ; yet to make amends, there is plenty of apples, pears, hazel-nuts, filberts, and 
chesnuts, even in the forest. The eastern part, which borders on the antient country of 
the Manchews and kingdom of Korea, is full of deserts and bogs. T lie principal cities 
of this government are Shing-yang or Mugden, Fong-wang ching, Inden, Ichew, and 
Kingchew. This country was the original scat of the Tartar tribe ot the Manchcws, who 
have been masters of China above 1 00 years. 

The government of Kerin ula hotum is bounded westward by the palisade of Lyau- 
tong ; on the east by the Eastern Ocean ; southward by the kingdom ot Korea ; and 
on the north by the great river Saghalian ; so that it extends no fewer than 12 degrees, 
and almost 20 degrees in longitude, being 7 -50s mile in length and 600 in breadth. 

This vast country abounds in millet and oats, with a sort of grain unknown in Europe, 
called by the Chinese may-sem-mix, as being ot a middle kind between wheat and rice. 

It is wholesome and much used in these cold regions. There is but little wheat or r:cc 
here; but whether that is the fault of the soil or the inhabitants we cannot assert. The 
cold begins much sooner in these parts than at Paris, whose latitude is near 50 degrees. 
The forests, which are very thick and large the nearer you advance to the Eastern 
Ocean, contribute not a little to bring it on and keep it up. The banks of the river 
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hctc in summer are enamelled with a variety of flowers common in Europe, excepting 
the yellow lilies, which are of a most lively colour, in height and shape exactly resembling 
our white lilies, but are of a much weaker scent. Rut the plant which is most esteemed 
and draws a great number of herbalists into these deserts is the gin-seng, called by the 
Manchews orhota, that is the chief or queen of plants. It is highly valued for its vir- 
tues in curing several diseases, and all decays of strength proceeding from excessive 
labour of body or mind For this reason it has always been the principal relies of 
Eastern Tartary ; what is found in the north of Korea b*.ing consumed in that 
kingdom. 

Formerly the Chinese used to get into the gin-seng countrv, among the mandarins and 
soldiers con.uuially passing ; but in 17W) the emperor Kang-hi, that his Manchews 
might reap this advantage, ordered 10,000 soldiers, encamped without the great wall, 
to go and gatner it : oil condition that each should give him two ounces of the best, and 
take an equal weight of fine silver for the remainder : by which means the emperor got 
in that year 20,000 pounds of it for less than one fourth of the price it bears at Pekin. 
The root is the only part that is used medicinally. Its valour is enhanced by its age, lor 
the largest and firmest are the best. This country abounds also in fine sables, grey 
ci mines, and black foxes. 

One of the tribes of Tartars inhabiting this country are called Yu-pi Tartars, whose 
manner of life is somewhat extraordinary. All the summer they spend in fishing ; one 
part of what they catch is laid up to make oil for their lamps ; another serves for their 
daily food ; and the rest, which they dry in the sun, without salting, for they have no 
salt, is laid up for their winter s provisions ; whereof both men and cattle eat when the 
rivers are frozen. Notwithstanding inis diet a great deal of strength and vigour appears 
in most of these poor people. Their raiment consists of the skins of fish, which, after 
dressing and dying of three or four colours, they shape and sew in so delicate a manner 
that one would imagine they made use of silk, till, on ripping a stitch or two, you per- 
ceive an exceeding fine thong, cut out of a very thin skin. W hen the rivers are 
frozen ihcir sledges are drawn by dogs, trained up for the purpose, and highly 
valued. 

Although the Manchew language is as much used at the court of Pekin as the Chinese, 
and all public acts are drawn up in one as well as the other, yet i began to decline, ami 
would probably have been lost, had not the Tartars taken great pains to preserve it, by 
translating Chinese books, and compiling dictionaries under the emperors patronage. 
Their language is singular in this respect, that the verb diflers as often as the substantive 
governed by it ; or, which is the same thing, to every different substantive they use a 
different verb ; as, for instance, when they would say make a verse, a picture, a statue ; 
for the ropetion of the same verb in discourse might lie excusable, it is, with them, un- 
pardonable in writing, as making a monstrous grating to their ears. 

Another singularity of their [language is the copiousness of it ; for instance, besides 
names for each species of animals, they have words to express their several ages and 
qualities. Judagon is the general name for a dog ; but tayha signifies % dog who ha* 




very long and thick hair both on his ears and tail, and yolo a dog with a long thick mti*- 
zle and tail, large ears, and hanging lips. The horse is more serviceable to them, has 
20 times more names than the dog; almost every motion of him giving an occasion to a 
different name. Where they could get that astonishing multitude of names and term* 
is not easy to determine. 

This country is but thinly peopled, and contains only four cities, namely Kiiimihi- 
hotun or Khotun, Pedue or Petunc, Ninguta, and Patay-ula-hotun, which are very iil 
built, and encompassed with no better than mud-walls. The first stands on the river 
Songari, and is the residence of the Manchew general, who lias all the privileges of a 
viceroy, and commands the mandarines as well as the troops. Ninguta, which tin 
family now reigning in China considers as its antient patrimony, is situated on the li e- 
kapari, which runs northward into the Songari. Its name is compounded of t u> Tar- 
tarian words, which signify seven chiefs, to express the right of the Manchew kin^lo o. 
which was first established by seven brothers of the late emperor, Kanghss’s great gi.n id- 
father’s father. 


The tribe of the Manchews who inhabit Eastern Tartary, and are lords of all the oti.i i 
Pastern inhabitants thereof, are called by the Russians llogdoy, and the empeioi ot 
China Bogdoy Khan and Amnion Bogdoy Khan. 

The third government into which Eastern Tartary is divided is that of Tsitsikar. k 
is 740 miles long and fiOO broad ; and belongs partly to China and partly to Kus-i i. 
The people are great hunters, dexterous archers, and pay their tribute in sable skim ; 
each family being assessed two or three or more a year, according to the number of able 


persons. 

This province is inhabited chiefly by three sorts of Tartars, the Manchews, the Solom, 
and Taguri ; of whom the first arc masters. The Taguri are a large robust people, 
but not very numerous. They live in houses or lints, and cultivate barley, oats, and 
millet. Their cattle are principally horses, dromedaries, oxen, cows, and sheep. They 
make much use of their oxen to ride on. 

The Solons also are a brave robust people. Their dress is a short jacket of woke*' 
skins, with a cap of the same ; and they have long cloaks, made of fox or tigers .-km-), 
to defend them against the cold, especially of the night. They hang their bows at 
their backs. Their women ride on horseback, drive the plough, hunt stags and other 


game. 

Besides the country towns or villages there arc three cities in the province of 
Tsitsikar, namely Tsitsikar, Merghen, and Saghalian ula-hotuin. The garrison of 
Tsitsikar, the capital, consists of Manchews, but the inhabitants are mostly Chinese. 
According to their own account they arc all shauimains or conjurors, and invoke the 
devil with frightful cries. They give their dead two burials ; first leaving a hole 
at the top of the grave, where the relations daily bring victuals, which they convey to 
the mouth of the deceased with a spoon, and leave drink in small tin cups standing round 
the grave. This ceremony holds for several weeks, after which they bury, the body 
deeper in the ground, 





Several rivers in this country produce pearls, which, though much cried up by the 
Tartars, would be little valued by Europeans, on account of their defects in shape and 
colour. 

The kingdoms or countries of Corea, Lyau-tong, and N’vu-chc, forming a part of 
Katav, Kituy, or Cathav, and by some included under Eastern Tartarv, are more 
properly provinces of China, though they lie without the great wall. 
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JAPAN is a general naive lor a great number of island-; 1\ mg between theca.*; 
coast of Asia, ami the western one of America, anti which altogether form a J.n 
and potent empire. They extend from the ;}()’ to the 41° of hit. and from the ido 
the J 4-7° of cast Ion. 
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Were S ou tli and North Britain divided by an arm of the sea. .Japan might he most 
aptly compared to England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their respective smaller i.siam'-, 
peninsulas, bays, channels, &c. all under the same monarch. 

The Europeans call the empire Japan ; but the inhabitants Niphon, from the greate.-t 
island belonging to it; and the Chinese Ciphon, probably on account of its r 
situation ; these names signifying in both languages the I’asis or Foundation of the >un. 
It was first discovered by the Portuguese, about the year ol Christ 154‘2. 

Most of the islands which compose it are surrounded with such high craggy moun- 
tains, and such shallow and boisterous seas, that sailing about them is extremely (hm- 
gerous ; and the creeks and bays are choakcd up with such rocks, shelves, and samK that 
it looks as if Providence had designed it to be a kind of little world by itself. These 
seas have likewise many dangerous whirlpools, which arc very difficult to pass at low- 
water, and will suck in and swallow up the largest vessels, and all that come within the 
reach of their vortex, dashing them against the rocks at the bottom ; insomuch that some 
of them are never seen again, and others thrown upon the surface at some miles dis- 
tance. Some of these whirlpools also make a noise terrible to hear. 

As these islands lie in the fifth and sixth climates, they would be much hotter in sum- 
mer than in England, were not the heats refreshed by the winds which continually blow 
from the sea around them, and to which they arc much exposed by the height of their 
situation : this circumstance, however, not only renders their winters excessive coid, 
but the seasons more inconstant. They have great fails ol snow in winter, which arc 
commonly followed by hard frost. The rains in summer arc very violent, especially 
in the months of June and July, which, on that account, are called sat suki, or water 
months. The country also is much subject to dreadful thunderings and lightnings, as 
well as storms and hurricanes which frequently do a great deal of damage. 

The soil, though naturally barren, by the industry of the inhabitants, not only supplies 
them with every necessary of life, but also furnishes other countries with them ; pro- 
ducing, besides corn, the finest and whitest rice, and other grains, with a great variety of 
fruits, and vast numbers of cattle of all sorts. Resides rice and a sort of wheat and bar- 
ley, with two sorts of beans, they have Indian wheat, millet, and several other kinds in 
great abundance. Their seas, lakes, and rivers, abound with fish ; and their mountain*, 
woods, and forests, are well stocked with horses, elephants, deer, oxen, bufluloes, sheep, 
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hog?, ami other useful animals. Some of their mountains also are enriched with mines 
of gold, silver, and copper, and various minerals and fossils ; whilst others abound with 
several sorts of marble and precious stones. Of these mountains some may he ranked 
among the natural rarities of this country ; one in particular, in the great island of 
Niphon, is of such prodigious height, as to he easily seen forty leagues off at sea, though 
its distance from the shore is about eighteen. Some authors think it exceed' the famous 
peak at Ten mile, hut it may rather be called a cluster or group of mountain:., among 
which arc no less than eight dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible fury, and often 
laying waste the country round about them ; but to make some amends, they afford 
gicat variety at medu-inal water.? of different degrees of heat, one of thoe, mentioned by 
Vuremus is sum to in* as hot as burning oil, and to scorch and consume every thing 
thrown into h 

The many brooks and livers that have their source among the mountains, form a 
great number ol delightful cascades, as well as some dreadful cataracts. Among the 
great variety of tries in the forests here, the cedars exceed all of that kind through 
India for straightness, height, and beauty. T Ley abound in most of the islands, especially 
the largest. 

Their seas, besides fish, furnish them with great quantities of red and white coral, 
some pearls of great value, besides a variety of sea plants and shells ; which last 
arc not inferior to those that aie brought from Amboyna, the Moluccas, and other east- 
erly islands. 


The vast quantity of sulphur with which most of the Japan islands abound, make? 
them subject to frequent and di cudful earthquakes. Tiic inhabitants are so accus- 
tomed to them that they are scarcely alarmed at any, unless they chance to be very 
terrible indeed, and lay whole towns in ruin., which very often piovcs the case, 
these occasions they have recourse to extraordinary sacrifices and acts of worship to their 
deities or demons, according to the ditlVrciu n-Hums of each sect, and sometimes even 
proceed to offer human victims : but in this case they only take some of the vilest and 
most abandoned fellows they can meet with, because they arc only sacrificed to the ma- 
levolent deities 


The religion throughout Japan, it is well known is Pagan, split into several sects, who 
live together in the greatest harmonv. I.very sect has its own temples and priests. The 
spiritual emperor, the Dairi, is the chief of their religion. The. acknowledge and ho- 
nour a supreme being. The author of this relation (l)r. Tlmnbcrg) saw two temples ot 
the god of gods, of a majestic height. The idol that represented this god was ot gild- 
ed wood, and of so prodigious a size, that upon his hands six persons might sit in the 
Japanese fashion ; his shoulders were five toiscs broad. In the other temple the infinite 
power of this god was represented by little gods, to the number of 33,333, all standing 
round the great idol that represented god. The priests, who arc numerous in every tem- 
ple, have nothing to do but to clean the pavement, light the lamps, and dress the idol 
with flowers. The temples ate open to every body, even to the Inlanders ; and in case 




they are in want of lodging in the suburbs, when they go to the court ot Jedo, they are 
entertained with hospitality in these temples. 

Christianity, if popery deserves that name, had once made a considerable progress in 
that country, in consequence of a mission conducted hy the Portuguese and Spanish 
Jesuits ; amongst whom the famous saint Francis Xavier was employed, but soon relin- 
quished the service. There were also some Franciscan friars of Spain, engaged at last. 
The Jesuits and friars were supplied from (ion Macao, and tile Matiilbus. At first 
the undertaking proceeded with the most rapid success, but ended at last in the most 
tragical manner; allowing to the pride and haughtiness, the misconduct, rapacity, and 
senseless extravagant conspiracy of the fathers against the state. This folly and mad- 
ness produced a persecution of 40 years duration, terminated hy a most horrible and 
bloody massacre, not to he paralleled in history. After this the Portuguese, as likewise 
the Christian religion, were totally expelled the country, and the most effectual means 
taken for preventing their return. The natives are, for this purpose, prohibited from 
going out of the country ; and all foreigners are excluded from an open ami free trade ; 
for as to the Dutch and Chinese, under which last name some oilier eastern nutions go 
thither, they are shut up whilst they remain there, and a most strict watch is set upon 
them, insomuch that they are no better than prisoners ; and the Dutch, it is said, to 
obtain a privilege even so far, declared themselves to he no Christians but Dutchmen. 
This calumny, however, Dr. Kempfer has endeavoured to wipe off, hut not altogether 
to satisfaction. 

The inhabitants of Japan are well grown, agile, and active, and at the same time stout 
limbed, though they do not equal in stiengtli the northern inhabitants of Europe. The 
colour of the face is commonly yellow, which sometimes vaiics to brown and sometimes 
to white. The inferior sort, who, during their woik in summer, have often the upper 
parts of the body naked, are sun-burnt and browner ; women of distinction, who nevci 
go uncovered into the open air, are perfectly white. 

The national character consists in intelligence and prudence, fiankness, obedience, 
and politeness, good-nature, and civility, curiosity, industry, and dexterity, economy 
and sobriety, hardiness, cleanliness, justice, and uprightness, honesty and fidelity ; in 
being also mistrustful, superstitious, haughty, lesenlfui, hiavc, and invincible. 

In all its transactions the nation shows great intelligence, and can hy no means he 
numbered among the savage and uncivilized, hut rather is to be placed among the 
polished. The present mode of government, admirable skill in agriculture, sparing 
mode of life, way of trading with foreigners, manufactures, Sic. afford convincing proofs 
of their cunning, 'firmness, and intrepid courage. Here there are no appearances of 
that vanity so common among the Asiatics and Africans of adorning themselves with 
shells, glass beads, and polished metal plates, neither are they fond of the useless 
European ornaments of gold and silver, lace, jewels, Sic. ; Hut are careful to provide 
themselves from the productions of their country, with neat clothes, well tasted food, 
and good weapons* 
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The dress of the Japanese deserves, more than that of any other people, the name of 
national ; since they are not only different from that of all other men, but are also of 
the same form in all ranks, from the monarch to his meanest subject, as well as in both 
sexes ; and what exceeds all credibility, they have not been altered for at least 2444 
years. They universally consist of night-gowns, made long and wide, of which several 
a re .worn at once by all ranks and all ages ; the more distinguished and the rich have 
them of the finest silk ; the poorer sort of cotton. Those of the women reach down to 
the ground, and sometimes have a train ; in the men they reach down to the heels ; 
travellers, soldiers, and labourers either tuck them up or wear them only down to their 
knees. The habit of the men is generally of one colour ; the women have theirs varie- 
gated, and frequently with flowers of gold interwoven. In summer they are either with- 
out lining or have hut a thin one ; in winter they are stuffed to a great thickness with 
cotton or silk. The men seldom wear a great number, but the women 30, .50, or more, 
all so thin that they scarce together amount to five pounds. The undermost serves for 
a shift, and is therefore either white or blue, and for the most pait thin and transparent. 
All these gowns are fastened round the waist with a belt, which, in the men, are about a 
hand’s breadth, in the women about a foot ; of such a length that they go twice round 
the waist, and afterwards are tied in a knot with many ends and bows. The knot, par- 
ticularly among the fair sex, is very conspicuous, and immediately informs the spectator 
whether they are married or not. The unmarried have it behind on their back ; the 
married before. In this belt the men fix their sabres, fans, pipe, tobacco, and medicine 
boxes. To the neck the gowns are always cut round, without a collar ; they therefore 
leave the neck bare ; nor is it covered with cravat, cloth, or any thing else. The sleeves 
are always ill-made, and out of all proportion wide ; at the opening before they are 
half sewed up, so that they form a sack, in which the hands can be put in cold weather ; 
they also serve for a pocket. Girls in particular have their sleeves so long that they 
reach down to the ground. Such is the simplicity of their habit that they are soon 
dressed ; and to undress they have only to open their girdle and draw in their arms. 

As the gowns from their length keep the thighs and legs warm, there is no occasion 
for stockings ; nor do they use them in all the empire. Among pporer persons on a 
journey, and among soldiers who have not such long gowns, one sees buskins of cotton. 
Shoes, or more properly speaking slippers, are, of all that is won by the Japanese, the 
simplest, the meanest, and the most miserable ; though in general use among high and 
lew, rich and poor. They are made of interwoven rice straw ; and sometimes, lor per- 
sons ot distinction, of reeds split very thin. They consist only of a sole, without upper 
leathers or quarters. Before these passes over transversely a bow of linen, of a finger’s 
breadth ; from the point of the shoe to this how goes a thin round band, which, running 
within the great toe, serves to keep the shoe fixed to the foot. 'Hie shoe, being without 
quarters, slides during walking like a slipper. Travellers have three hands ot twisted 
straw, by which they fasten the shoe to the foot and leg to prevent its falling off. The 
Japanese uever enter their houses with shoes, but put them off in the entrance. This 
precaution is taken for the sake of their neat carpets. During the time the Dutch; 
\ ol . II. 4 0 
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reside in Japan, as they have sometimes occasion to pay the natives visits in (heir houses, 
and as they have their own apartment at the factory covered with the same sort ol car- 
pets, they do not wear European shoes, but have, in their stead, red, green, or black 
slippers, which can easily be put off at entering in. 

The way of dressing the hair is not less peculiar, to these people, and less univeiv.dly 
prevalent among them than the use of the lohg gowns. The men shave their head 
from the forehead to the neck ; and the hair remaining on their temples and in the nape 
is well besmeared with oil, turned upwards, and then tied with a white paper thread, 
which is wrapped round several times. The ends of hair beyond the bead are cut cross 
ways, about a finger’s length being left. This part, after being pasted together with 
o:l, is bent in such a manner that the point is brought to the crown of the head ; in 
which situation it is fixed by passing the same thread round it once. Women, 
except such as happen to be separated from their husbands, shave no part of 
their head. 

The head is never covered with hat or bonnet in winter or in summer, except when 
they are on a journey ; and then they use a conical hat, made of a sort of grass, and fixed 
with a ribband. Some travelling women, who are met with on the roads, have a bonnet 
like a shaving bason inverted on the head, which is made of cloth in which gold is inter- 
woven. On other occasions their naked heads .are preserved both from rain and sun 
by umbrellas. Travellers, moreover, have a sort of riding coat, made of thick paper 
oiled. They are worn by the upper servants of princes and the suite of other travellers. 
Dr. Tbunberg and his fellow-travellers, during their journey to court, were obliged to 
provide such for their attendants when they passed through the place where they weie 
made. 

A Japanese always has his arms painted cn one or more of his garments, especially on 
the long and short gowns, on the sleeves or between the shoulders ; so that nobody can 
steal them ; which otherwise might easily happen in a country where the clothes are so 
much alike in stuff, shape, and size. 

The weapons of the Japanese consist of a bow and arrow’s, sabre, holbcrt, and musket. 
The bows are very large and arrows long as in China. When the hows are tr be bent 
and discharged, the troops always rest on one knee, which hinders them making a 
speedy discharge. In the spring the troops assemble to practise shooting at a mark. 
Muskets ere not general ; Dr. Thunberg only saw them in the hands of persons of dis- 
tinction, in a separate and elevated part of the audiencc-room. The barrel is of the 
common length ; but the stock is very short, and there is a match in the lock. The 
sabre is their principal and best weapon, which is universally worn, except by the pea- 
sants. They are commonly a yard long, a little crooked, and thick in the hack. The 
blades are of an incomparable goodness, and the old ones arc in very high esteem. They 
are far superior to the Spauish blades so celebrated in Europe. A tolerably thick nail 
is easily cut in two, without any damage to the edge ; and a man, according to the ac- 
count of the Japanese, may be cleft asunder. A separate sash is never used, but the 
sword is stuck in the belt of the left side, with the edge upwards, which, to an European, 
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appears ridiculous. All persons in office wear two such sabres, one of their own and 
the other the sword of office as it is called ; the latter is always the longer. Both are 
worn in the belt on the same side, and so disposed as to cross each other. When they 
are sitting they have their sword of olfice laid on one side or before them. 


1 he sciences are very fur from having arrived at the same height in Japan as in 
Euiope ; the history of the country is notwithstanding more authentic perhaps than that 
ot any other country ; and it is studied without distinction by all. Agriculture, which in 
considered as the art most necessary and most conducive to the support and prosperity 
of the kingdom, is no where in the world brought to s uch perfection as here : where 
neither civil nor foreign war, nor emigration diminish population ; and where a thought 
is not entertained either of getting possession of other countries or to import the 
useless and ofiu .j hurtful productions of foreign lands ; but where the utmost care is 
taicen that no turt lies uncultivated, and no produce of the earth lies unemployed. 
Astronomy is pursued and respected ; but the natives are unable, without the aid of 
Chinese and sometimes of Dutch almanacks, to form a true kalendar, or calculate an 
eclipse of the sun or moon within minutes and seconds. Medicine has neither arrived 


nor is it likely to arrive to any degree of perfection. Anatomy is totally unknown ; the 
knowledge of diseases imperfect, intricate, and often fabulous. Botany and the know- 
ledge of medicines constitute the whole of their skill. They are unacquainted with 
compound medicines. Their physicians always indeed feel the pulse ; but they are very 
tedious, not quitting for a quarter of an hour ; besides they examine first one and then 
the other arm, as if the blood was not driven by the same heart to both pulses. Be- 
sides those diseases, which they have in common with other countries or peculiar to 
themselves, the venereal disease is very frequent, which they only understood how to 
alleviate by decoctions thought to purify the blood. Salivation, which their physicians 
have heard mentioned by the Dutch surgeons, appears to them extremely formidable 
both to conduct and to undergo ; but they have lately learnt the art of employing sub- 
limate with much success. Jurisprudence is not an . extensive study in Japan. No 
country has fewer law books or fewer judges. Explanations of the law and advocates 
are things altogether unknown ; but no where perhaps are the laws more certainly put in 
force, without respect to persous, without partiality or violence. They are very strict, 
and law-suits very short. The Japanese know little more of physics or chemistry than 
what they have learned of late years of the Europeans. 
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CHAPTER III. 

China. 

i^HINA is bounded on the east by the ocean, on the north by Tartary, on the wc 9 t 
by Tillti and Hindostan, and on the south-west and south on the flanges. It con- 
tains 15 provinces within the wall, and the province of Lyau-tong bevond that barrier. 
The names, extent, and the population of the former will appear from the following 
table. 


Provinces. 

Population. 

Square Miles, 

Provinces. 

Population. 

Square Miles. 

Ferheii 

.38,000,000 

53,941) 

Shang-tonjf 

24,000,000 

65,104 

Kiaug-nan 

32,000,000 

92,961 

Shan -si 

27,000.000 

55,268 

Kiang-si 

i9.000.000 

72,176 

Shen-si 

30.000,000 

154,008 

Ichc-kiang 

21,000.000 

39,150 

Sedition 

27,000,000 

166, 800 

Fo-kicn 

15,000,000 

53,480 

Qnang-tong 

21,000,000 

79,456 

.Hou-quaiuy 

27,000,000 

144,770 

Quang-si 

10,000,000 

78,250 

llo-iian 

25,000,000 

65,104 

Y u-uan 

8 000, (XX) 

107,969 




Koc-ichcou 

9,000,000 

64,554 




Total 

333,000,000 

1,297,999 


The climate, as well as the soil of this extensive empire, is very different in different 
parts ; severe cold being often felt in the northern provinces, while the inhabitants of 
the southern ones are scarce able to bear the heat. In general, however, the air is 
counted wholesome, and the inhabitants live to a great age. The northern and western 
provinces have maoy mountains, which in the latter arc cultivated, but in the north are 
barren, rocky, and incapable of improvement. On the mountains of Shensi, Honan, 
Quangton, and Sokern, are many forests abounding with tall straight trees of diffcftnt 
kinds, fit for building, and particularly adapted for masts and ship timber. These are 
used by the emperor in his private buildings ; and from these forests enormous trunks 
are sometimes transported to the distance of more than 300 leagues. Other mountains 
contain quicksilver, iron, tin, copper, gold, and silver. Formerly these la 3 t were not al- 
lowed to be opened, lest the people thereby should be induced to neglect the natural 
interest of tire soil ; and it is certain that in the 15th century, the emperor caused a 
mine .of precious stones (o be shut which had been opened by a private person. Of 
late, however, the Chinese are less scrupulous, and a great trade in gold is carried on 
by them. 

China has several large lakes ; the principal one is that named Foyang-hou, in the 
province of Kiang-si, It is formed by the confluence of four large rivers, ex* 
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tends near 100 leagues in length, and, like the sea, its waters are raised in tempestuous 
waves. The empire is watered by an immense number of rivers of different sizes, of 
which two art* particularly celebrated, viz, the Yang-se-Kiang, or son of the sea, and 
Iloang-ho, or the yellow river. The former rises in the province of Yu-nan, and 
passing through Ilou-quang and Kiang-nan falls into the Eastern Ocean, after a course 
of 1200 miles, opposite to the island of Ison-mung, which is formed by the sand accu- 
mulated at its mouth. This river is of immense size, being half a league broad at Nan- 
king, which is near 100 miles from its mouth. The navigation is dangerous, so that 
great numbers of vessels are lost in it. It runs with a rapid current, forming several 
islands in its course, which arc again carried off', and new ones formed in different places 
when the river is swelled by the torrents from the mountains. These islands, while they 
remain, are very useful ; producing great quantities of reeds, 10 or 12 feet high, which 
arc used in all the neighbouring countries for fuel. The lloang-ho or yellow river has 
its name from the yellow colour given it by the clay and sand washed down in the time 
of rain. It rises in the mountains which border the province of Sc-tchuen on the west, 
and after a course of near 6'00 leagues discharges itself into the Eastern sea, not far 
from the mouth of the Kiang. It is very broad and rapid, but so shallow that it is 
scarcely navigable. It is very liable to inundations, often overflowing its banks and 
destroying whole villages. For this reason it has been found necessary to confine it in 
several places by long and strong dykes ; which yet do not entirely answer their purpose. 
The people of Honan therefore, whose land is exceedingly low, have surrounded 
most of their cities with strong ramparts of earth, fenced with turf, at the distance of 
three furlongs. 

The Chinese have been at great pains to turn their lakes and rivers to the advantage 
of commerce, by promoting an inland navigation. One of their principal works for this 
purpose is the celebrated canal reaching from Canton to Pekin, and forming a com- 
munication between the southern and northern provinces. This canal extends through 
no less a space than 600 leagues ; but its navigation is interrupted in one place by ‘a 
mountain, where passengers are obliged to travel 10 or 12 leagues over land. A number 
of other canals are met with in this and other provinces ; most of which have been exe- 
cuted by the industry of the inhabitants of different cities and towns, in order to pro- 
mote their communication with the various parts of the empire. M. G rosier remarks 
that in these works the Chinese have surmounted obstacles that perhaps would have 
discouraged any other people ; such, for an example, is part of a canal which conducts 
from Chao-kitig to Ning-po. Near these cities there are two canals, the waters of which 
do not communicate, and which differ 10 or 12 feet in their level. To render this place 
passable for boats, the Chinese hac constructed a double glacis of large stones, or 
rather two inclined planes, which unite in an acute angle at their upper extremity, and 
extend on each side to the surface of the water. If the bark be in the lower canal they 
push it up the plane of the first glacis by means of several capstans, until it is raised to 
the angle, when by its own weight it glides down the second glacis, ond precipitates 
ijsclf into the water of the higher canal with the velocity of an arrow. It is astonishing 
Vo*. IE * p 
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that these barks, which are generally very iong ami heavily laden, never burst asunder 
"ben they are balanced on this acute a»v»!c : however «e never hear of an v accident of 

t O * _ , 

tliis kind happening in the passage. It is true they take the precaution of using for their 
keels a kind of wood which is exceedingly hard, and pioper for resisting the violence of 
such an effort. 

The following remarkable phenomenon in a Chi use river is related by Father le 
Courteux, a French missionary. Some leagues above the village Che-pai (says he) 
the river becomes considerably smaller, although none of its waters How into any other 
channel ; and eight or nine leagues below it resumes its former bicadth without receiv- 
ing any additional supply, excepting what it gels from a few small rivulets, which are 
almost dry during the greater part of the year. Opposite to Che-pai it is 50 much di- 
minished that, excepting one charnel, which is not very broad, 1 have passed and repassed 
it several times by the help of a common pole. I was always surprised to find this 
river so narrow and shallow in this place ; but I never thought of inquiiing into the cause 
of it, until the loss of a bark, belonging to a Christian family, utlbided me an opportu- 
nity. In that place where the river diminishes almost of a sudden it iljws with great 
impetuosity, and where it resumes its former breadth it is equally rapid. At the sixth 
moon, when thy water was high aud the wind strong, the hark 1 have mentioned aniving 
above Che-pai, was driven on a sand bank ; for between these two places the liver is 
full of moveable sand banks, which are continually shiftening their situation. The 
master of the boat dropped his anchor until the wind should abate and permit him to 
continue his voyage ; but a violent vortex of moveable sand, which was cast up from the 
bottom of the river, laid the bark on its side ; a second vortex succeeded ; then a third ; 
and afterwards a fourth, which shattered the bark to pieces. When I arrived at the 
place where this bark bad been lost, the weather was mild and serene ; 1 perceived eddies 
in the current every where around ; which absorbed and carried to the bottom of the 
river whatever floated on the suifacc ; and at the same time the sand was thrown vio- 
lently up with a vortical motion. Above these eddies the water was rapid, but without 
any fall ; and in the place below, where the river resumes its usual course, no eddies are 
to be seen ; but the sand is thrown up in the same violent manner ; and in some places 
there are water-falls, and a kind of small islands scattered at some distance from one 
another. These islands which appear above the surface of the water, are not solid 
earth, but consist of branches of trees, roots, and herbs, collected together. 1 was told 
that these boughs rose up from the water, and that no one knew the 'place from whence 
they came. I was informed that these masses, which are 40 or 50 feet in extent on 
that side on which we passed, were immoveable and fixed in the bottom of the river ; 
that it was dangerous to approach them, because the water formed whirlpools every 
where around them ; that, however, when the river was very low, the fishermun some- 
times ventured to collect the buhscs that floated on its surface, and which they used for 
fuel. I am of opinion that at the place of the river which is above Che-pai the water 
falls into deep pits, . from whence it forces up the sand with that vortical motion ; and 
lhat it .flows under-ground to the other place, eight cr nine leagues below, where it 
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carries with it all the boughs, weeds, and roots, which it washes down in its course, an ! 
thus forms those islands which appear above its surface. We know tlifrre are some rivers 
that lose themselves entirely or in part in the bowels of the earth, and which afterwards 
aiise in some other place ; but I believe there never was one known to lose part ol its 
water below its own channel and again to recover it at the distance of some leagues.” 

It. 1 1.1 s already been said that China is in general a fertile country, and indeed p’ 1 
travellers agree in this re spect, and make encomiums on the extent r.nd beauty of its 
plains, bo carc-ful arc the husbandmen of this empire to lose none of their ground, that 
neither inclosure, hedge, nor ditch, nay scarce a single tree are ever to be met with. 
In several places the land yields two crops a-vear, and even in the interval between the 
harvests the people sow several kinds of pulse and small grain. The plains of the 
northern provinces yield wheat ; those of the southern rice, because the country is low 
and covered w nil water. Notwithstanding all this fertility, however, the inhabitants are 
much more ficqu'm iy afflicted with famine than those of the European nations, though 
luc countries of Europe produce much less than China. For this two causes are as- 
signed. First the destruction of the rising crops by drought, hail, inundations, locusts, 
See. ; in which case China cannot, like the European countries, be supplied by importa- 
tion. 'Eliis is evident by considering how it is situated with regard to other nations. 
On the north arc the Mogul Tartars, a lazy, indolent race, who subsist principally on 
the flesh of their flocks ; sowing only a little millet for their own use. The province of 
Leatong, which lies to the north-east, is indeed extremely fertile, but too far distant 
from the capital and centre of the empire to supply it with provisions ; and besides all 
carriage is impracticable, but in the winter, when great quantities of game and fish, pre- 
served in ice, are sent thither. No corn is brought from Corea to China ; and though 
the Japan islands are only three or four days sailing from the Chinese provinces of 
Kiang-nan and Che-kyang, yet no attempt was ever made to obtain provisions from 
thence; whether it be that the Japanese have nothing to spare, or, on account of the 
insults offered by these islanders to foreign merchants. Formosa lies opposite to the 
province of Fo-hien ; but so far is that island from being able to supply any thing, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it requires a supply from China itself. The province of Canton is 
also bounded by the sea, and has nothing on the south hut islands and remote countries. 
One year, when rice was exceedingly scarce there, the emperor sent for F. Paranin, a 
Jesuit missionary, and asked him if the city of Mocao could not furnish Canton with 
rice, until the supply he had ordered from other provinces should arrive : but was in- 
formed that Mocao had neither rice, corn, fruits, herbs, nor flocks ; and that it generally 
got from China what was necessary for its subsistence. The only method therefore the 
Chinese can take to guard against famines arising from these causes is to erect granaries 
and public magazines in every province, and most of the principal cities of the empire. 
This has at all times been a principal object of care to the public ministers ; but though 
this mode of relief still takes place in theory^ so many ceremonies are to be gone through 
before any supply can be drawn from those public repositories, that it seldom arrives 
seasonably at the places where it was wanted ; and thus numbers of unhappy wretches 
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perish for want. Second, Another cause for the scarcity of grain in this empire -s the 
prodigious consumption of it in the composition of wines, and a spirituous liquor called 
rack. But though government is well apprized that this is one of the principal sources 
of famine throughout the empire, it never employed means sufficient to prevent it. Pro- 
clamations indeed have frequently been issued, prohibiting the distillation ol rack ; and 
the appointed officers will visit the still-houses and destroy the furnaces if nothing is 
given them : but on slipping some money into their hands they shut their eyes, and go 
somewhere else to receive another bribe. When the mandarin himself goes about, how- 
ever, these distillers do not escape quite so easily ; the workmen being whipped and 
imprisoned, after which they are obliged to carry a kind of collar, called the canque ; 
the masters likewise are obliged to change their habitations, and conceal themselves foe 
a short time, after which they generally resume their operations. It is impossible, how- 
ever, that any method of this kind can prove effectual in suppressing these manufactories, 
while the liquors themselves are allowed to he sold publicly ; and against this there is 
no law throughout the empire. Our author, however, justly observes, that in case of a 
prohibition of this kind, the grandees would be obliged to deny themselves the use of 
their luxuries, which would be too great a sacrifice for the good of the empire. 

The population of China is so great, in comparison with that of the European coun- 
tries, that the accounts of it have generally been treated as fabulous by the western 
nations ; but by an accurate investigation of some Chinese records concerning the num- 
ber of people liable to taxation throughout the empire, sir G. Slaunton has showed that 
it cannot be less than 333,000,000. For this extraordinary population are assigned the 
following causes. First the strict observance of filial duty throughout the empire, 
and the prerogatives of fraternity, which makes a son the most valuable property of a 
father. Second, The infamy attached to the memory of those who die without children. 
Third, The universal custom by which the marriage of children becomes the principal 
concern of .the parents. Fourth, the honours bestowed by the state on those widows 
who do not marry a second time. Fifth, Frequent adoptions, which prevent families 
from becoming extinct Sixth, The return of wealth to its original stock, by the disin- 
heriting of daughters. Seventh, the marriage of soldiers. Eighth, The fixed state of 
taxes ; which being always laid upon lands, never fall hut indirectly on the trader and 
mechanic. Ninth, The small number of sailors and travellers. Tenth, To these may 
be added the great number of people who reside in China only by intervals ; the profound 
peace which the empire enjoys ; the frugal and laborious manner in which the great 
live ; the litt>Ie attention wbjch is paid to the vain and ridiculous prejudice of marrying 
below one’s rank; the antient -policy of giving distinction to men dhd hot tofamiiies; 
by attaching nobility only to employments and talents, without suffering it to become 
hereditary. And lastly, A decency of public manners, and a total ignorance of scan- 
dalous intrigues and gallantry. 

The government of China is purely patriarchal. The emperor Is 'more unlimited in 
his authority than any other potentate on earth ; no sentence of death pronounced by 
any of the tribunals; can be executed without his consent, and eviry verdict in civil 
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affairs U subject to be revised by him ; nor can any determination be of force un'.ii it 
ins boon confirmed by the emperor : and, on the contrary, whatever sentence he passes 
i< executed without delay ; his edicts are respected throughout the empire as if they came 
bom a divinity ; he alone has the disposal of all his offices, nor is there anv such tiling 
as the purchase of places in China : merit, real or supposed, raises to an office, and 
r ank is attached to it only. Even the succession to the throne is not altogether here- 
ditary. The emperor of China has the power of choosing his own successor without 
consulting any of his nobility, and can select one, not only from among his own chil- 
dren, but even from the body of his people ; and there have been several instances n; 
bis making use of this right ; and lie has even the power of altering this succession after 
it has been once fixed, in case the person pitched upon does not behave towards him 
with proper respect. The emperor can also prevent the princes of the blood from 
bearing the title with which, according to the constitution of the empire, they an: 
invested. They may indeed, notwithstanding ibis, possess their hereditary dignity ; in 
vhich case they are allowed a revenue proportioned to their high birth, as well as a pa- 
lace. officers, and a court ; but they have neither influence nor power, and their authority 
is lower than that of the meanest mandarin. 

The mandarins arc of two elasses, viz those of letters, and the inferior sort, styled 
mandarins of arms. The latter, by no means enjoy the same consideration with the 
former sort ; indeed, in China, the literati are highly honoured, and to their influence 
M. (i rosier supposes that we may, in a great measure, aseiibe the mildness and equity of 
the government, though he thinks that the balance may incline rather too touch in their 
favour. Several degrees answering to those of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor must he 
past through before one can attain to the dignity of mandarin of letters ; though some- 
times, fry the favour of the emperor, it is conferred on those that have attained only the 
two first degrees : but even the persons who have gone through all the three, enjoy at 
first only the government of a city of the second or third class. When several vacancies 
happen in the government of cities, the emperor invites to court a corresponding num- 
ber of the literati, whose names arc written down in a list. The names of the vacant 
governments are then put into a box, raised so high that the candidates are able only to 
reach it with their hands ; after which, they draw in their turns, and each is appointed 
governor of the city whose name he has drawn. 

The- armies of this empire are proportioned to its vast extent and population ; 
being computed, in time of peace, at more than 700,000. Their pay amounts to about 
two-pence halfpenny, and a measure of rice, per day, though some of them lune double 
pay, and the pay of horsemen is double to that of a foot soldier; the emperor furnishes 
a horse, and the horseman receives two measures of small beans for his daily subsistence ; 
the arrears of the army being punctual lv paid up every three months. 

The arms of a horseman are a helmet, cuirass, lance, and satire ; those of a foot 
soldier are a pike and sabre ; some have fuzees, and others hows and arrows. All these 
are carefully inspected at every review ; and if any of them weie found in the least rust- 
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-acquainted with the use of gunpowder for blowing up 
(?'*<id'«ther purges ; but it is not till within the two or three 
that they have been possessed of guns. 

1 he best soldiers in China are procured from the three northern provinces, the ot iters 
being seldom called forth, but allowed to remain at peace with their families ; indeed 
there is not even occasion for exerting their military talents, unless it be in the* quelling 
of on insurrection, when a mandarin or governor usually accompanies them. They 
march in u very tumultuous manner, but want neither skill nor agility in performing their 
different evolutions. They, in general, handle a sabre well, and shoot very dexteiouyy 
«i*h bows and arrows. There tire in China more than 2000 places of arms; and 
through the different provinces there are dispersed about 3000 towers or castles, all ut 
them defended by garrisons. Soldiers continually mount guard there ; and the litM 
appearance of tumult the nearest sentinel makes a signal from the top of the tower, l»y 
twisting a flog in the day-time, or lighting a torch id • the night ; when the nei 
homing garrisons immediately repair to the pluce where their presence is ncces 
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1 he principal defence of the empire, again, t a foreign enemy, is the great wall, 
which separates China from Tartary, extending more than 1300 miles in length, and of 
such thickness that six horsemen may easilv ride abreast upon it. It is flanked with 
towers, two bow-shots distance from one another ; and it is said, that a third of the 
able-bodied men in the empire were employed in constructing it. The workmen were 
ordered under pain of death, to place the materials so closely that not the least entrance 
might be afforded for any instrument of iron ; and thus the work was constructed with 
such 'solidity that it is still almost entire, though 2000 years have elapsed since it was 
constructed. This extraordinary work is carried on not only through the low lands and 
valleys but over hills and mountains : the height of one of which was computed by F. 
Verhiest at 1236 feet above the level of the spot where he stood. According to F. 
Martin^ it begins at the gulph of Lea-tong, and reaches to the mountains near the city 
of Kin on the Yellow river ; between which places it meets with no interruption, ex- 
cept to the north of the city of Suen, in the province of Pecheli, where it its interrupted 
by a ridge of hideous and inaccessible mountains, to which it is closely united. It is 
likewise interrupted by the river Hoang-ho ; but for others of an inferior size, arches 
have been constructed through which the waters pass> freely. Mr. Bell informs us that 
it is carried across rivers and over the tops of the highest hills without the feast inter- 
ruption, keeping nearly along that circular range of barren rocks which} incloses the 
country ; and after running about 1200 miles, ends in impassable mountains and sandy 
deserts. The foundation consists of large blocks of stone, laid in mortar ; but all the 
rest is of brick. The whole is so strong and well built that rk scarcely needs any repairs ; 
and in the dry climate in which it stands, may remain in the same condition for many 
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apes. Vi’kcn carried over steep rocks, where no horse can pass, is about 15 or 20 
feet hi ;h ; hut when running through a valley, or crossing a river, it is ulmul SO feet 
lii^h, with square to.vers, and autbrasurcs at equal distances. The top is Hat a:ul paved 
with cut stone ; and wheie it rises over a rock or eminence, there is an ascent made by 
aw easy stone stair. “ This Wall (our author adds) was begun and completely fit.Uhcd 
in the short space of five years ; and it is reported that the labourers, for many miles, 
stood so close that they could handle the materials from one to another. This seems tin* 
more probable, as the rugged rocks among which it was built must have prevented all 
use of carriages ; and neither clay for making bricks, nor any kind of cc ment are to be 
found among them. 

The whole ci il government of China is managed by the following courts: 1. The 
cmperoi’s grand council, composed of all the ministers of state, presidents, and as- 
sessors of the .six sovereign courts, and of three others to be afterwards mentioned. 
This is never assem' led but on affairs of the greatest importance; the emperor’s piivate 
council being substituted to it in eases of smaller moment. 2. The chief of the other 

O 

courts furnishes mandarins for the different provinces, watches over their conduct, and 
keeps a journal of their transactions, and informs the emperor of them, who rewards or 
punishes according to the report he gets. 

This second tribunal, which may be called a kind of civil inquisition, 'is subdivided 
into four others ; the first entrusted with the care of selecting those, who, on account 
of their learning or other good properties are capable of filling the offices of govern- 
ment ; the second appointed to take care of the conduct of the mandarins ; the third 
affixing the seals to the different public acts, giving the seals to mandarins, and examin- 
ing those of the different dispatches : while the fourth euqniics into the merit of the 
grandees of the empire, not excepting the princes of the impetial blood themselves. 
The principal sovereign court to which these four io-t are subordinate is called Lii-pou. 

2. Hou-pou, or the grand treasurer, superintends ail the finances of the state ; is 
the guardian and protector of the treasures and dominions of the emperor, keeping an 
account of his revenues, &c. ; superintending the management and coining of money ; 
the public magazines, custom houses ; and, lastly, keeping an exact register of all the 
families in the empire. To assist this court, l i others are appointed throughout the 
different provinces of the empire. 

3. Lii-pou, or the court of ceremonies. “ It is an undoubted fact (says M. Grosier) 
that ceremonies form, in part, the base of the Chinese government. This tribunal takes 
care to support them aud enforce their observance ; it inspects also the arts and sciences 
It is consulted by the emperor when he designs to confer particular honours ; takes care 
of the annual sacrifices offered bv him, and even regulates the entertainments ' Inch 
he gives either to strangers or to his own subjects ; it also receives and entertains foreign 
ambassadors, and preserves tranquillity among the different religious sects, in the em- 
pire. It is assisted by four inferior tribunals. 

4. Ping-pou, or the tribunal of arms, comprehends in its jurisdiction the whole 
militia of the empire ; inspecting also the fortresses, magazines, arsenals, and store- 




bouses of every kind, as well as the many factories of arms, both offensive and defensive ; 
examining and appointing officers of every rank. It is composed entirely of mandarins 
of letters ; and the lour tribunals depending upon it consist also of literati. 

5. The Ilong-pou is the criminal bench for the whole empire, and is assisted by 14 
subordinate tribunals. 

O'. The Cong-pou, or tribunal of public works, surveys and keeps in repair the empe- 
ror's palaces, as well as, those of the princes and viceroys, and the buildings where the 
tsibunals are held, with the temples, tombs of the sovereigns, and all public monuments. 
It l.as besides the superintendence of the streets, public highways, bridges, lakes, rivers, 
and every thing relating either to internal or foreign navigation. Four inferior tribu- 
nals assist in the discharge of these duties ; the first drawing the plans of public works : 
the second directing the work-shops in the different cities of the empire ; the third sur- 
veying the causeways, roads, bridges, canals, &c. ; and the fourth taking care of the em- 
peror’s palaces, gardens, and orchards, and receiving their produce. 

AH these tribunals are composed one half of Chinese and the other of Tartars ; and 
one of the presidents of eacli superior tribunal is always a 'Tartar bom. None of the 
courts above described, however, has absolute authority, even in its own jmisdielii.n ; 
nor can its decisions be carried into execution without the concurrence ol another tiibu- 
nal, and sometimes of several others. 

To prevent any unlawful combination among the tribunals, each has its mi«or ap 
pointed. This is an officer, whose duty is merely to watch over the proceedings of the 
court, without deciding upon any thing himself. lie assists therefore at all assemblies, 
revises all their acts, and, without acquainting the court in the least with cither his sen- 
timents or intentions, immediately informs the emperor of what he judges to be amiss, 
lie likewise gives information of the behaviour of the mainlands, eith r in the public 
administration of affairs or in their private conduct ; nay, sometimes he will not 
scruple to reprimand the emperor for what be supposes to be erroneous in his conduct. 

These censors form a tribunal of their own, called tou-tche-yven. 

There are stiil two other courts in China, both of them peculiar to the empire, which 
deserve to be mentioned. The first is that of princes; and which, in conformity wiih 
its title, is composed of princes only. In the registers of this tribunal are inscribed the 
names of all the children of the imperial family, as well as dignities and titles which the 
emperor confers upon them. This is the only tribunal where tire princes can he tried, 
and here they are absolved or punished according to the pleasure of the judges. 

The other tribunal is that of history, called by the Chinese ham-lui-yvan. It is com- 
posed of the greatest geniuses of the empire, and men of the most profound erudition. 
These are entrusted with the education of the heir apparent to lire throne, and the 
compilation and arrangement of the general history of the empire ; which last part of 
their office renders them formidable even to the emperor himself. From this body 
the mandarins of the fust class and the presidents of the supreme class arc generally 
chosen. 

The basis of all the civil laws of the Chinese is filial piety. Every mandarin, who is, , 
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a governor either of a province or a citv, must instruct the people assembled around him 
twice amonth, and recommend to them the observance of certain salutary rules, which 
are summed up in a few short sentences, and such as no person can ever be supposed 
capable of forgetting. 

The slightest punishment in China is the bastinado ; and the number of blows is to 
be determined by the degree of the offender’s guilt. Twenty is the lowest number; and 
in this case the punishment is considered as having nothing infamous in it, but being 
only a simple paternal correction. In this way the emperor sometimes orders it to be 
inflicted on his courtiers ; which does not prevent them from being afterwards received 
into favour and as much respected as before. Every mandarin may inflict the bastinado 
when any one forgets to salute him, or when he sits in judgment in public. The instru- 
ment of correction is called pan-tsec, and is a piece of bamboo, a little flatted, broad at 
the bottom, and polished at the upper extremity, in order to manage it more easily with 
the hand. When the punishment is to be inflicted, the magistrate sits gravely behind a 
tabic, having on it a bag filled with small sticks, while a number of petty officers stand 
around him, each furnished with these pan-tsees, and waiting only for his signal to make 
use of them. The mandarin then takes out one of the little sticks, contained in the bsg, 
and throws it into the hall of audience. On this the culprit is seized, and stretched 
out with his belly towards the ground ; his breeches are pulled down to his heels, and 
an athletic domestic applies five smart blows with his pan-tsee. If the judge draw 
another small stick from the bag another officer succeeds, and bestows five more blows, 
and so on until the judge makes no more signals. When the punishment is over, the 
criminal must throw himself on his knees, incline his body three times to the earth, and 
thank the judge for the care he takes of his education. 

For faults of a higher nature the carrying of a wooden collar, called by the Portuguese 
the cangue, is inflicted. This machine is composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed 
out in the middle, which, when put together, leave sufficient room for the neck. These 
are laid upon the shoulders of the criminal, and joined together in such a manner that 
he can neither see his feet nor put his hands to his mouth ; so that he is incapable of 
eating without the assistance of another. This disagreeable burden he is obliged to 
carry day and night ; its weight is from 50 to 200 pounds, according to the enormity of 
the crime, to which the time of carrying it is also proportioned. For robbery, breaking 
the peace, or disturbing a family, or being a notorious gambler, it is generally carried 
three months. During all this time the criminal is not allowed to take shelter in his own 
house, but is stationed for a certain space of time either in some public square, the gate 
of a city or temple, or, perhaps, even of the tribunal where he was condemned. On the 
expiration of his term of punishment he is again brought before the judge, who exhorts 
him in a friendly manner to mend ; and after giving him 20 sound blows, discharges 
him. 

Hanishmcnt is inflicted for crimes of a nature inferior to homicide, and the duration 
is often tor life, if the criminals be sent into Tartary. 
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Their capital punishments consist of strangling, hencaiiinc, 
pieces. 

Every city in China is divided into different quarters, each of which is subjected to 
the inspection of a certain officer, who is answerable for whatever passes in the places 
under his jurisdiction, fathers of families as we have already observed, are answerable 
for the conduct of their .children and domestics. Neighbours are even obliged to answer 
for one another, and arc hound to give every help and assistance in cases of robbery 
fire, or any accident, especially in the night-time. All the cities are furnished with 
gates, which are barricaded on the commencement of night. Ccnlinds are also posted 
at certain distances through the streets, who stop all who walk in the night ; and a num- 
ber of horsemen go round the ramparts for tue same purpose ; so that it is almost 
impossible to elude their vigilance by favour of the darkness. A strict watch is also 
kept during the day-time ; and all those who give any suspicion of their looks, accent, 
or behaviour, are immediately carried before a mandarin, and sometimes even detained 
until the pleasure of the governor be known. 

Private quarrels do not often happen in China, and it is rare that they arc attended 
with a fatal issue. The champions sometimes decide the quarrel with their lists, but 
most frequently refer the case to a mandarin, who very often orders them both a sound 
drubbing. None but military people are permitted to wear arms in public ; and this 
privilege is extended even to them only during the time of war, or when they aecompany 
a mandarin, mount guard, or attend a review. Prostitutes are not allowed to remain 
within the walls of a city, or to keep a house of their own even in the suburbs. They 
may, however, lodge in the house of another ; but that other is accountable for every 
disturbance which may happen on their account. 

In all the Chinese cities, and even in some of their ordinary towns, there is an office 
where money may be borrowed upon pledges, at the common rate of the country, which 
however is no less than SO per cent. Every pledge is marked with a number when 
left at the office, and must he produced when demanded ; but it becomes the property of 
the office it left there a single day longer than the term agreed upon for the payment of 
the money. The whole transaction remains an inviolable secret ; not even the name of 
the person who leaves the pledge being inquired after. 

Great attention is paid by the administration of China to the convenicncy of travellers ; 
the roads are generally very broad, all of them paved in the southern provinces and some 
in the northern ; but neither horses nor carriages are allowed to pass along these. In 
many places valleys have been filled up, and rocks and mountains cut through for the 
purpose of making commodious highways, and to preserve as nearly as possible on a 
level. They are generally bordered with very lofty trees, and in some places with walls 
eight or ten feet high, to prevent travellers from going into the fields ; but opeuings are 
left in proper places, which give a passage into cross roads, that lead to different vil- 
lages. Covered seats are erected on all the great roads, where travellers may shelter 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather ; temples and pagoda are ulso frequent. 
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’\:fo which travellers are admitted without scruple in the day-time, but often meet a 
r< in the night. In these the mandarins only have a right to rest themselves as 
long as they think proper. There is. however, no want of inns on the great reads, or 
e- on the cross ones in China ; but they are ill supplied with provisions, and those who 
livquent them are even obliged to carry beds along with them to sleep on, or else take 
iij> with a plain mat. 

Towers arc erected on all the toads of this great empire, with watch-boxes on the top, 
with ffiig-sfafi's. for the convenience of signals in case of any alarm. These towers are 
square, and generally constructed of hi ick, hut seldom exceed 12 feet in height. They 
are built, however, in sight of one another, and are guarded by soldiers, who run with 
great speed from one. to another, carrying letters which concern the emperor. Intelli- 
g« nco of any remarkable event is also conveyed hv signals ; and thus the court is in- 
formed, with surprising quickness, of any important matter. Those which are built on 
anv of the roads conducting to court are furnished with battlements, and have also very 
large hells of cast iron. According to law these towers should be only five lys or half a 


I r' neli league distant from one another. 

There is no public post-office in China, though several private ones have been estab- 
lished ; hut the couriers and officers charged with dispatches for the empire have only 
a right to make use of them. This inconvenience, however, excepted, travellers find 
conveyance very easy from one part of China to another. Great numbers of porters 
are employed in every city, all of whom arc associated under the conduct of a chief, who 
regulates all their engagements, fixes the pi ices of their labour, receives their hire, and is 
ie.-ponsible for every thing they carry. W hen porters are wanted lie furnishes as many 
as may be ueccssarv, and gives the same number of tickets to the traveller ; who returns 
one to tacu poitcr when they have conveyed their loads to an appointed place. 1 hese 
tickets are carried hack to the chief, who immediattlv pays them from the money he re- 
ceived in advance. On all the great roads in China there aic several offices of this kind, 
which have a settled correspondence with others ; the travellers, therefore, have only to 
carry to one of these offices a list of such things as they wish to have transported ; this 
is immediately written down in a book ; and though there should be occasion for 2, 3, 
or 400 porters, they are instantly furnished. Every thing is weighed before the eyes of 
their chief, and the hire is five-pence per hundred weight for one day s carriage. An 
exact register of every thing is kept in the olVice ; the traveller pays the money in advance, 
after which he has no occasion to give himself any further trouble ; on bis arrival at the 
city lie designs, his baggage is found at the corresponding office, and every thing is de- 
livered to him with the most scrupulous exactness. 

The commerce of China is under the inspection of the tribunal of finances ; but on 
this subject the Chinese entertain an opinion quite different from that of the Europeans. 
Commerce, according to them, is only useful as far as it eases the people of their super- 
fluities, and procures them necessaries. For this reason they consider that even which 
is carried on at Canton as prejudicial to the interest of the empire. “ I hey take from 
uj (say the Chinese) our silks, teas, and porcelain : the price of these articles is raided 
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through all the provinces : such a trade, therefore cannot be beneficial. The money 
brought us by K;irop n ans, and the high-priced i'.i ihles that accompany it, are mere 
superfluities to such a slate as ours. Wc have occasion for more bullion than what 
mav be able to answer the exigencies of government and to supply the relative want of 
individuals. It was said by Konan-tse. 9000 vears ago, That the money introduced 
does not enrich a kingdom in anv other way than it is introduced by commerce. No 
commerce can be advantageous long but that which consists in a mutual exchange of 
things necessary or useful. That trade, whether carried on by barter or money, which 
has for its object the importing of articles that tend to the gratification of pride, luxury, 
or curiosity, always supposes the existence of luxury : but luxury, which is an abundance 
of superfluities among certain classes of people, supposes the want ot necessaries among 
a great many others. The more horses the rich put to the carriages the greater will 
be the number of those who are obliged to walk on foot ; the larger and more magnifi- 
cent their houses are, so much more confined and wretched must those of the poor 
be ; and the more their tables are covered with a variety of dishes, the more must the 
number of those increase who are reduced to the necessity of feeding upon plain rice. 
Men, united by society, in a large and populous kingdom, can employ their industry, 
talents, and economy, to no better purposes than to provide necessaries for all, and pro- 
cure conveniences for some." 

The only commerce considered by the Chinese as advantageous to their empire is 
that with Russia and Tartary ; by which they are supplied with those furs so necessary 
in the northern provinces. The disputes concerning the limits of the respective empires 
of Russia and China seemed to have paved the way to this commerce. These disputes 
were settled by a treaty on the 97th of August, 1689, under the reign of Ivan and Peter 
Alexiowitz. The chief of the embassy, on the part of Russia, was Golovin, governor of 
Siberia ; and two Jesuits were deputed on the part of the emperor of China ; and the 
conferences were held in Latin, with a German in the Russian ambassador’s train, who 
was acquainted with that language, fiy this treaty the Russians obtained a regular and 
permanent trade with China, which they had long desired ; but, in return, they yielded 
up a large territory, besides the navigation of the river Amour. The first intercourse 
had taken place in the beginning of the 1 7th century ; at which time a small quantity of 
merchandize was procured, by some Russian merchants, from the Kalmuc Tartars. 
The rapid and profitable sale of these commodities encouraged certain Siberian Way- 
vodes to attempt a direct and open communication with China. For this purpose se- 
veral deputations were sent to the emperor, and though they failed of obtaining the 
grant of a regular commerce, their attempts were attended with some consequences of 
importance. Thus the Russian merchants were tempt; .1 to send traders occasionally to 
Pekin; by which means, a faint connection was pn ^*vod with that metropolis. This 
commerce, however, was at last interrupted by the < n . uencement of hostilities on the 
river Amour ; but after the conclusion of the treaty in v ; >8, was resumed with uncom- 
mon alacrity on the part of the Russians ; and the ad.. mnv.es thence arising were found 
to be so considerable, that a design of enlarging it was formed by Peter the Great, . 
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Is brand Ides, a native of the duchy of Holstein, then in the Russian service, was there- 
fore dispatched to Pekin, in 16.92 ; by whose means the liberty of trade, before coiv» 
fined to individuals, was now extended to caravans. In the mean time, private mer- 
chants continued to trade, as before, not only with the Chinese, but also at the head- 
quarters of the Mogul 'Tartars. The camp of these roving 'Tartars, W'hich was generally 
stationed near the confluence of the Orhon and Toulu rivers, between the southern 
frontiers of Siberia ; and the Mogul desert thus became the seat of an annual fair. Com- 
plaints however ueie soon made of the disorduly behaviour of the Russians; on which 
the Chinese monarch threatened to expel them from his dominions entirely, and to 
allow them neither to trude with the Chinese nor Moguls. This produced another 
embassy to Pekin, in 1719, when matters were again adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both parties. The reconciliation was of no long duration ; lor the Russians having 
soon renewed their disorderly behaviour, an order for their expulsion was issued in 
1722, and all intercourse between the two nations forbidden. The differences were 
once more made up, in 1727> and a caravan allowed to go to Pekin once in three years, 
provided it consist of no more than 100 persons ; and that during their stay their ex- 
penses should as formerly, be defrayed by the emperor of China. The Russians at the 
same time obtained permission to build a church within the precincts of the caravansary ; 
and that four priests were allowed to reside at Pekin for the celebration of divine service ; 
the same indulgence being granted to some Russian scholars, tor the purpose ot learn- 
ing tire Chinese language, and qualifying themselves for being interpreters between the 
two nations. This intercourse continued till the year J7-5o>, since which time no more 
caravans have been sent to China. It was first interrupted by a misunderstanding be- 
twixt the two courts ; and though the t difference was afterwards made up, no cara- 
vans have been sent ever since.*. The empress of Russia, sensible that the monopoly 
of the fur trade (which was entirely confined to the caravans belonging to the crown, 
and prohibited to individuals) was prejudicial to commerce, gave it up in favour of her 
subjects, in 1762; and the centre of commerce betwixt 'he two nations is now at Kiatka. 
Here the trade is entirely carried on by barter. The Russians are prohibited from ex- 
porting their own coin : finding it more advantageous to take goods in exchange than to 
receive bullion at the Chinese standard. The principal exports from Russia are furs 
of different kinds ; the most valuable of which are those of sea otters, beavers, wolves, 
foxes, martens, sables, and ermines ; the greater part of which arc brought from Siberia 
and the newly discovered islands; but as they cannot supply the demand, there is a ne- 
cessity for importing foreign furs to Petersburg, which are afterwards sent to Kiatka. 
Y'arious kinds of cloth are likewise sent to China, as well as hard-ware, and live cattle, 
such as horses, camels, See. The exports from China are raw and manufactured silk, 
cotton, porcelain, rhubard, musk, &c. The government of Russia likewise reserves to 
itself the exclusive privilege of purchasing rhubarb. It is brought to Kiatka by some 
JPukharian merchants, who have entered into a contract to supply the crown with st in 
exchange for furs; the exportation of the best rhubarb is forbidden under severe penal- 
ties, but is procured in sufficient quantities bv clandestinely mixing it with inferior roots. 
Vol. II. 4 s' 
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;itui sometimes by smuggling it directly. Great part of Europe is supplied with rhubarb 
from Russia. 

From the accounts we have from tl;e education of children in China one might be apt 
t'j conclude that they ought to he the most intelligent people in the world. The book 
ot ceremonies directs the education of a child to commence as soon as it is bom, and 
describes exactly the qualities which its nurse ought to have. She must speak little, 
adhere st-rictly to truth, have a mild temper, behave with affability to her equals, and 
with respect to her superiors. The child is taught to use the right hand as soon as it 
can put its hand to his mouth, and then it is weaned. At six years of age, if a male, lie 
is taught the numbers most in u«e, and made acquainted with the names ot the principal 
parts of the world ; at seven he is separated from his oisters, and no longer allowed to 
eat with them nor to sit down in their presence; at eight lie is instructed in the rules oi 
good breeding and politeness; at nine he studies the kalendar ; at 10 he is sent to a 
public school, where lie learns to read, write, and cast accounts; from to 1,5 he is 
taught music, and every thing that he sings consists of moral precepts. It was formerly 
the custom that all the lessons designed for the Chinese vouth were in verse ; and it is 
to this day lamented that the same custom is not followed, as tlu ir education has since 
been rendered much more difficult and laborious. 

At the age of 15 the Chinese boys are taugtit to handle the bow and arrow’, and to 
mount on horseback ; at 20 thev receive the first cap, if they are thought to deserve it, 
and they are permitted to wear silk dresses, ornamented with lurs ; but before that 
period they are not allowed to wear any other thing than cotton. 

Another method of initiating children into the principles of knowledge in this empire 
is by selecting a number of characters, expressive of the most common objects, engraving 
or painting separately on some kind ot substance, and under the thing represented put- 
ting the name, which points out to children the meaning of the word. 

As the Chinese have no proper alphabet they represent almost every thing by different 
characters. The labour of their vouth therefore is intolerable ; being obliged to study 
many thousand characters, each of which has a distinct and proper signification. Some 
ideas of their difficulties may be obtained from what we are told by F. Martini, who as- 
sures us that he was under the necessity of learning 6*0,000 different characters before lie 
could read the Chinese authors with tolerable case. 

The book first put into the hands of ti e Chinese children is an abridgment, which 
points out what a child ought to learn, and the manner in which he should be taught. 
This volume is a collection of short sentences, consisting of three or four verses each, 
all of which rhyme ; and they arc obliged to give an account in the evening of what they 
have learned in the day. After this elementary treatise they put into their hands the 
four books which contain the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius. The sense and 
meaning of the work is never explained to them until they havfe got by heart all the 
characters, that is to say the words, in the book ; a method no doubt inconceivably dis- 
gusting, and calculated utterly to destroy the genius of a boy, if he has Any. While 
they are getting tbese characters by heart, indeed they are likewise employed in learning 
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W form thorn with a pencil. For this purpose they are furnished with large leaves of 
paper, on which are written or printed, with red ink, very big characters ; and all tiny 
are required to do is to cover tiiose red characters w ith black ink, and to follow exact'v 
their shape and figure ; which insensibly accustoms them to form the different stroke*. 
After this they are made to trace other characters, placed under the paper on which they 
•Viite. These are black and much smaller than the other. It is a great advantage to 
the Chiiu'se litnati fo he able to paint characters well; and on this account they bestow 
great pains in forming the hands of young people. This is of the most consequence to 
literary students, in the examinations which they are obliged to undergo before they can 
be admitted to the first degree. Du Halde gives a remarkable instance, viz. that “ A 
candidate for degrees having, contrary to order, made use of an abbreviation in writing, 
the character mu, which signifies an horse, had the mortification of seeing his composition, 
though, in other respects, excellent, rejected merely on that account ; besides being 
severely rallied by the mandarin, who told him that a horse could not walk unless he 
had all his legs.” 

Alter the scholar has made himself master of the characters, he is then allowed to 
compose ; but the subject of his composition is pointed out to him only by one word. 
Competitions arc likewise established in China, hut most of them are of a private nature. 
Twenty or thirty families, who arc all of the same name, and who consequently have 
only one Hull for the names of their ancestors, agree among themselves to send their 
children twice a month to this hall in order to compose. Each head of a family in 
turn gives the subject of this literary contest and adjudges the prize ; but this costs 
him a dinner, which he must cause to be carried to the hall of competition. A fine 
of about ten-pence is imposed on the parent of each scholar w ho absents himsell from 
this exercise. 

It frequently happens that the mandarins of letters order these students to be brought 
before them, to examine the progress they have made in their studies, to excite a spirit 
of emulation among them, and make them give such application as may qualify them lor 
any employment in the state. Even the governors of the cities do not think it below 
their dignity to take this care upon themselves ; ordering ail those students who reside 
near them to appear before their tribunal once a month; the author of the best compo- 
sition is honoured with a prize, and the governor treats all the candidates on the day of 
competition at his own expcnce. In every city, town, and village in China there are 
schoolmasters, who teach sucli sciences as are known in that country. Parents, posses- 
sed of a certain fortune, provide masters for their children, to attend and instruct them, 
to form their minds to virtue, and to initiate them in the rules of good breeding and tbo 
accustomed ceremonies, as well as to make them acquainted with the laws and history, 
if their age will admit^ These masters have, for the most part, attained to one or two 
degrees among the litCTati, and not unfrequcntly arrive at the first employments o! the 
state. 

The education of the Chinese women is confined to giving them a taste for solitude, 
mid accustoming them to modesty and silence; and if their parents are rich they are 
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likewise instructed in such accomplishments as may render them agreeable to the other 
sex. 

There is little distinction in China between the ordinary dress of tnen and women. 
Rank and dignity are distinguished by certain accessary ornaments, and the person would 
he severely chastised who should presume to assume them without being properly autho- 
rised. The dress in general consists in a long vest, which reaches to the ground. One 
part of this vest, namely that on the left side, folds over the other, and is fastened to the 
right by four or five small gold or silver buttons, placed at a little distance from one 
another . Tiie sleeves are wide towards the shoulder, growing narrower as they approach 
the wrist, where they terminate in the form ot a horse-shoe, covering the hands entirely, 
end leaving nothing but the ends of the fingers to he seen. Round their middle they 
weer a large girdle of silk, the ends of which hang down to their knees. Irom this 
girdle is suspended a sheath, containing a knife and two small sticks, which they use as 
forks. Below this robe they wear a pair of drawers, in summer made of linen, and in 
winter of satin lined with fur, sometimes of cotton, and in some ot the northern pro- 
vinces with skins. ■ These are sometimes covered with another pair ot white taftety. 
Their shirts are always very short and wide, of different kinds of cloth according to the 
season. Under these they wear a silk net, to prevent it from adhering to the skin. In 
warm weather they have their necks always bare ; when it is cold they wear a collar made 
of silk, sable, or fox’s skin joined to their robe, which, in winter, is trimmed with sheeps 
.skin, or quilted with silk or cotton. That of people of quality is entirely lined with 
beautiful sable skins, brought from Tartary, or with the finest foxes skins, trimmed with 
sable ; and in the spring it is lined with ermine. Above their robe they wear also a kind 
of sur-tout, with tfidc sleeves, but very short, which is lined in the same manner. 
The emperor and the princes of the blood only have a right to wear yellow ; certain 
mandarins have liberty to wear satin of a red ground, but only upon days of ceremony , 
in genera! they arc clothed in black, blue, or violet, lhe common people are allowed 
to wear no other colours but blue or black, and their dress is always composed of plain 
cotton cloth. 

Formerly the Chinese were at great pains to preserve their hair ; but the Tartars, who 
subdued them, compelled them to cut off the greater part of it, and to alter the form ot 
their clothes after the Tartar fashion. This revolution in dress was not effected without 
blood-shed, though the conqueror, at the same time, adopted in other respects the laws, 
manners, and customs of the conquered people. 'I bus the Chinese are painted as if 
bald, but they are not so naturally ; that small portion ot hair which they preserve behind 
or on the tops of their heads is all that is now allowed them. Ibis they wear very long 
and plait like a tail. In summer they w ear a kind of cap, shaped like an inverted cone, 
lined with satin, and covered with ratan or cane, very prettily fought, lhe top ter- 
minates in a point, to which they fix a tuft of red hair, w hich spreads over it and covers 
it to the brims. This hair grows between the legs of a kind ot cow, and is capable ot 
taking any colour, especially a deep red. This ornament is much used, and any pci- 
son who chooses may wear it. 
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I he mandarins and literati wear a cap of the sane- furm ns the forrj'.ing. r.nlv it is 
lined with red satin, and covered on the outside . idi white. A huge t * ; : i of ijr- htn >t 
lt d silk is fixed ovirit, which is suffered to hang down or wave with tLe* wind, i 5 < op'e 
ot dislmction gr neraily use the common cap wl:*n they mount on horseback or duii.ig 
itad weather ; being better calculated to keep off rain, and shelter those who wear it 
Irom the ra\s of the sun. Fur winter they have another cap, bordered with sable, cr- 
n nie, or fox s skin, and ornamented with a tuft of silk like the former. In these fur 
trimmings they ate very curious, sometimes expending 40 or 50 ounces of silver 
upon them. 

I he C hincse people of rank never go abroad without boots, made of satin or some 

other silk, and sometimes of cotton, but always dyed ; they have neither heel nor top, 

and are made to fit the toot with the greatest exactness. When they travel on horse- 
bacK, now ever, they have others made of the skin of a cow or horse, made very pliable. 
Jfheir boot stockings are of silk stuff, quilted and linpd with cotton, reaching above tii.; 
top ot their boots, and ornamented with a border of velvet or cloth. In summci they 
wear a cooler kind, and in their houses a sort of slippers, made of silk stuff. The com- 
mon people are contented with hlack slippers, made of cotton cloth. The fan is also a 
necessary appendage of the Chinese dress, and is reckoned equally necessary with the 
boots. 

lim dress of the women consists of a long robe quite close at top, and long enough to 
cover even their toes, with sleeves so long that they would hang down upon the ground, 
did they not take care to tuck them up; but their hands are seldom seen. The colour 
ot their dresses is entirely arbitrary, but black and violet are generally chosen by those 
advanced in life. The young ladies, like those of Europe, make use of paint to give 

a bloom to their complexion ; but this, though not the same with the kind used in 

Europe, agrees with it in the effect of soon wrinkling the skin. Their general head- 
dress consists in arranging their hair in several curls, among which are interspersed small 
tufts of gold or silver flowers. According to Dr. Halde, some of them ornament their 
heads with the image of a fabulous bird, concerning which many stories are told. 
Ihisismulc of copper or silver gilt, its wings extended, and lying pretty close to the head- 
dress, embracing the upper part of their temples, while the long spreading tail forms a 
kind of plume on the top of the head. Its body is directly over the head, and the neck 
and hill hung down, the former being joined to the body by a concealed hinge, in order 
that it may play freely ami move about on the least motion of the head. The whole 
biid adheres to the head by means of the claw?, which are fixed in the hair. 

Ladies of quality sometimes wear several ot these birds made up into a single orna- 
luctrt, the workmanship of which is vt tv expensive, li ming ladies wear abo a crown 
made of pasteboard, the fore part of which rises in a point above the forehead, and is 
coveted with jewels. I he rest of the head is decorated with natural or artificial flowers, 
among which small diamond pins are interspersed. The head-dross ot tin: u’dinary 
ciass ol -women, especially when they are advanced in years, consists only of a piece of 

very fine silk, wrapped round their heads, 

v.,i it rr 
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Aii authors agree that an absurd custom prevail.'' throughout China, of confining the 
feet ot female intants in such a manner that they are never allowed to {'row to near 
their lull size. The smallness of their feet is accounted such a valuable beauty, that lb" 
Chinese never think they can pay too dear for it. As soon therefore as a female infant 
is horn, the nurse wraps up its feet in very tight bandages ; and this torture must be en- 
dured until their feet have ceased to grow. So prevalent is the force of custom, however, 
that as tiic child grows up* she voluntarily submits to new toi tores, in order to accum 
plish tiic purpose more ctfectuailv. Tons the Chinese women are deprived almost en- 
tirely of the use of their feet; and arc scarce able to walk in the most awkward hobbling 
manner for the shortest space. The shoe of a lull grown Chinese woman will frequently 
nut exceed six incites. The practice, however, is become, less frequent among the com- 
mon people, especially in the north of China, w here the Tai Ur customs in some meu- 
Mire prevail. 

There arc several public festivals annually celebrated in China. One is that already 
mentioned, in which the emperor tills the ground with his own hands. This is also 
celebrated on the same day throughout the empire. In the morning the governor of 
every citv comes forth from his palace, crowned with dowers, and enters his chair, amidst 
tiic' noise of different instruments which precede it; a great number of people attending, 
as is usual on all such occasions. The chair is surrounded by litters, covered with silk 
carpets, on which arc represented either some illustrious person, who has supported 
and encouraged agriculture, or some historical painting on the same subject. The 
streets are lmng with carpets; triumphal arches are erected at certain distances; lan- 
terns everv where displayed ; and all the houses illuminated. During the ceremony a 
figure resembling a cow. made of baked earth, with gilt horns, is carried in procession, 
and of such enormous magnitude that 40 men are scarce sufficient to support it. A 
child follows, with one foot naked and the other shod, who is called the spirit of labour 
and diligence, and keeps continually heating the image with a rod to make it advance. 
Labourers, with their implements of husbandry, march behind ; and the procession is 
closed by a number of comedians and people in masks. The governor advances towards 
the eastern gate, and returns in the same manner. The cow is theu stripped of its orna- 
ments, a prodigious number of earthen calves taken from its belly, and distributed among 
the people,* after which the large figure is broken in pieces, and distributed in the same 
manner. The ceremony is ended by an oration in praise of agriculture, in which the 
governor endeavours to excite his hearers to the practice ot that useful art. 

Other two festivals are celebrated in China, with still more magnificence than that 
above described. One of them is at the commencement of the year ; the other is called 
the feast of lanterns. Dining the celebration of the former all business, whether pri- 
vate or public, is suspended, the tribunals are shut, the posts stopped, presents are given 
and received, and visits paid. All the family assemble in the evening and partake of a 
feast, to which no stranger is admitted ; though they become a little more sociable on 
the following day. 

The feast of luntcrns ought to take place on the lotli day of the first month, but 
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usually commences on the evening of the l/illi, ami docs not end till that of the 16'lh. 
At that time every city ami village, the shores of tj.e sea, and the banks cl ail the rivet s 
are hung with lanterns of various shapes and sizes; some ot them being seen in the 
courts and windows, No expend: is spared on this occasion ; and someot the rici. 
people will lay out eight or nine pounds sterling on one lantern. Some ot these aic 
very large, composed of six wooden frames, cither neatly painted or gilt, and filled up 
with pieces of fine transparent silk, upon which arc painted flowers, animals, and human 
figures; others are blue, and made of a transparent kind of horn. Several lamps and a 
great number of wax candles arc placed in the inside ; to the corners ot each are fixed 
ftreamers of silk and satin, of different colours, with a curious piece of carved work on 
the top. They are likewise acquainted with our magic lantern, -which they sometimes 
introduce at this festival, Resides this they have the art ot forming a snake, fit) or 
feet long, filled with lights from one end to the other; which they cause to twist itsell into 
dilferent forms and move about as if it was a real serpent. During the same festival 
all the varieties of the Chinese fire-works, so justly admired, and which sometime ago at 
least surpassed every thing of the kind that could he done in Europe, arc exhibited. 

Every public ceremony in China is carefully rendered as striking as possible. A 
viceroy never quits his palace but with a rovnl train, dressed in his robes ot ceremony, 
and carried in a chair rlegantlv gi|», which is borne upon the shoulders of e.ght dunes- 
tics ; two drummers marching before the guards, and heating upon copper bason.-, to 
give notice of his approach. Eight oilier attendants cany standards ot wood varnt-la d. 
upon which are inscribed in large characters all li is titles ot honour. After these come 
1 4 flags, with the symbols of his office ; such as the dragon, tyger, phoenix, dying tor- 
toise, &c. Six officers follow, each bearing* a piece ot hoard, in shape like a large 
shovel, on which arc written in large golden characters, the qualities ot the mandat in 
himself; two others cariv, one a large umbrella of At now silk, and the other the cover 
in which the umbrella is kept. The first guards arc preceded by two archers on horse- 
back ; the latter are followed by others armed with a kind of weapons composed ot 
hooked blades, fixed perpcndiculaiiv to long poles, ornamented with tour tults of silk, 
placed at a small distance above one another. Rebind these are two other files ot 
soldiers, some of whom carry large maces with long handies : others iron maces in tue 
shape of a snake ; others are armed with huge hammers; while those behind them cany 
long battle-axes, in the form of a crescent: others follow, who have battle-axes ot another 
kind ; ami behind these are some with the hooked weapons already described. 

Rehind these come soldiers, armed with treble pointed spears, arrows, or battle-axes , 
having in front two men, who carry a kind of box, containing the viceroy s seal. 1 nen 
come two other: drummers to give notice of his approach. Two officers lollow, having 
on their heads felt hats, adorned with plumes of feathers, and each armed w ith a cane 
to recommend regularity and good order to the surrounding multitude. I«o other. a 
bear maces in the form of gilt dragons. These again are followed bv a number of 
magistrates and officers of justice ; some of whom carry whips or fiat sticks, while others 
have chains, hangers, and silk scarfs. Two standard-bearer* and a captain commaud 
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this confipany, which immediately precedes the governor. His chair is surrounded by 
page’s and tootmen, and an officer attends him, who carries a large tan in form ot a screen : 
he is followed by several guards, differently armed, together with ensigns and other 
officers, w ho are also followed by a great number of domestics, all on horseback, cany* 
ing various necessaries for the use of the mandarin. 

In some puts of China the tea plant glows like a common shrub scattered carelessly 
about, but in those w her** .it is regular! v cultivated it rises from seed sown in rows, at 
the distance of nl> jut f>ur feet from each other. Its perpendicular groutn is impeded 
for the convenience of collecting its leaves, which is done first in spring and twice after- 
wards in the course of the summer. Its long and tender branches spring up almost 
from the root without any intervening naked trunk. It is bushy, like a rose tree, and 
the expanded petals of the flower bear some resemblance to that of the rose. Its quali- 
ties depend on the soil where it grows, the age when the leaves are plucked off the tree, 
and the management ot them afterwards. The largest and oldest leaves, which are the 
least esteemed, and destined for the use of the lowest classes of the people, are often ex- 
posed to sale with little previous manipulation, and still retaining that kind of vegetable 
taste which is common to most fesh plants, but which vanishes in a little time, whilst 
the more essential flavour, characteristic of each particular vegetable, remains long w ithout 
diminution. The young leaves undergo no inconsiderable preparation before they are 
delivered to the purchaser. Every leaf passes through'thr lingers of a female, who rolls it 
up almost to the form it had assumed before it became expanded in the progress ot its 


growth. 


It is afterwerds placed upon thin plates of cm them w art* 01 iron, and dried over 


a charcoal fire. It is lastly packed in large chests, lined with thin plates ol lead, and the 
dried leaves of some large vegetable. 

The ait of manufacturing silk, according to the best authorities, was communicated 
by the Chinese to the Persians, and by them to the (iieeks. The art has been known 


in this empire from the remotest antiquity; and the breeding of silk-worms and 


making of silk was one of the employments even oi the empresses in very early 


ages. 

r Ihe most beautiful silk of the whole empire is that of Tche-krcng, which is wrought 
by the manufactories of Nankin. From these are brought all the stuffs used by the em- 
peror, and such as he distributes in presents to his nobility. A great number of excel- 
lent workmen are also drawn to the manufactories ol Canton by the commerce with 
Europe and other parts of A«ia. Here me manufactured ribbons, stockings, and 
buttons. A pair of siik stockings here cost little more than six shillings sterling. 

The quantity of siik produced in China seems to he almost inexhaustible ; the inter- 
nal consumption alone being incredibly great, besides that which is exported in com- 
merce with Europe and the rest of Asia. In this empire all who possess a moderate 
fortune wear silk clothes \ none but the lower cla‘s of people wearing cotton stuffs, 
which are commonly dyed blue. The pi incipal stuffs manufactured by them are plain 
flowered gauzes, of which they make summer dresses, and damask of all colours ; striped 
*nd black satins; naped, striped, flowered, douded, and pinked tatf’e&icj ; crape*, 
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brocador, plush, different kinds of velvet, and a multitude of other stuffs unknown in 
Europe. They make particular use of two kinds ; one named Tonau-t.se, a kind of 
satin, much stronger, but which lias less lustre, than that of Europe ; the other a kind 
ol taffety, of which they make drawers and lining. It is woven exceedingly close ; and 
is yci ho pliable that it may be rumpled and rubbed between the hands without any 
crease ; and even when washed like cotton cloth it loses very iittle of its lustre. They 
manufacture also a kind of gold brocades, but of such a slight nature that they can- 
not he worn in clothes : they arc fabricated by wrapping fine slips of gilt paper round the 
threads of silk. 

Porcelain is another great branch of Chinese manufacture, and employs a vast number 
of workmen. The finest is made in a village called King-te-ching, in the province of 
Eiang-si. Manufactories have also been erected in the provinces of Fo-kien and Can- 
ton, but their produce is not esteemed : and one which the emperor caused to be erected 
in Pekin, in order to be under bis own inspection, miscarried entirely. 

The Chinese divide their porcelain into several classes, according to its different de- 
grees of fineness and beauty. The whole of the first is reserved for the use of the em- 
peror, so that none of it ever comes into the hands of other persons, unless it happens 
to be cracked or otherwise damaged, in such a manner as to be unworthy of being pre- 
sented to the sovereign. Among that sent to the emperor however, there is some por- 
celain of an inferior quality, which he disposes of in presents. There is some doubt 
therefore whether any of the finest Chinese porcelain was ever seen in Europe. Some 
value, however, is now put upon the European porcelain by the Chinese themselves. 

Most of the Chinese medicine is absolute quackery ; their skill in anatomy is not 
only very limited but mixed with such a number of falsehoods as render it in a manner 
absolutely useless. Their materia medica consists mostly of herbs, of which tea is one. 
To this they ascribe great and wonderful virtues, especially if it has been gathered on 
any of the summits of a mountain called Mong-chan. The only thing regarding this 
science which merits any attention is the method they are said to possess of discovering 
whether a man has hanged or drowned himself, or had that violence committed upon him 
by others. In order to discover this the body is first taken from the earth and washed in 
vinegar. After this a large fire is kindled in a pit, dug on purpose, six feet long, three 
wide, and the same in depth. This fire is continually augmented until the surrounding 
earth becomes as hot as an oven : the remaining fire is then taken out, a large quantity 
of wine is poured into it, and it is covered with a hurdle, made of osier twigs, upon 
which the body is stretched out at full length. A cloth is thrown over both, in the form 
of an arch, in order that the steam of the wine may act upon it in every direction. At 
the end of two hours the cloth is taken off ; and if any blows have been given they then 
appear upon the body, in whatever state it may he. The Chinese likewise assert that 
if the blows given have been so severe as to occasion death, this trial makes the marks 
appear upon the bones, though none of them should be brolcen or apparently injured. 
The wine used in these trials is only a kind of beer, made from rice and honey. 

The Chinese language consists of a small number of monosyllable words, but these 
Vol. II. 4 U 
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Ere capable of expressing a vast number of different ideas from the variation uluYh 13 
made in the tone with which they are pronounced. They have 80,000 character*, 
which are not expressive of words but things. Their ink is materially different from outs ; 
and the pencils they use in writing are commonlv made of the fur of a rabbit. They 
do not print with moveable types, but with blocks made of hard wood, which serve for 
the whole page of a book. 

We here subjoin a description of C'orea, which is a peninsula governed by its own 
king, but tributary to China. 

Corea produces wheat, rice, &c. with a kind cf palm-tree, which yields a .gum ca- 
pable of producing a yellow varnish, little inferior to gilding. Hence also arc exported 
castor and sable skins ; also gold, silver, iron, and fossil salt ; a kind of small brushes, 
tor painting, made of the hair of a wolf’s tail, are likewise manufactured here, which are 
exported to China, and highly esteemed there. The sea-coa»t$ abound in fish, and 
great numbers of whales are found there every year towauls the north-east. Several ot 
these, it is said, have in their bodies the harpoons of the French and Dutch, from whence 
they have escaped in the northern extremities of Europe ; which seem to indicate a pas- 
sage from the European into the Asiatic seas round the continents of Europe and 
Asia. 

A considerable quantity of the paper of Corea is annually imported into China : in - 
deed the tribute due to the emperor is partly paid with it every year. It is made ot 
cotton, and it is as strong as cloth, being written upon with a small hair brush or pencil ; 
but must be done over with alum-water before it can be written upon in the Emopmm 
manner. It is not purchased by the Chinese for writing, but for tilling up the squans 
of their sash windows ; because when oiled it resists the wind and rain better than that 
of China. It is used likewise as wrapping paper; ami is serviceable to the tailors, win 
rub it between their hands until it becomes as soft and flexible as the finest cotton cloth, 
instead of which it is often employed in lining clothes. It has also this singular property, 
that if it be too thick for the purpose intended, it may bo easily split into two or three 
leaves, each of which arc even stronger than the best paper of China. 

The Coreans are well made, ingenious, brave and liactable; are fond ot dancing, and 
shew great docility in acquiring the sciences, to which they apply with great ardour, and 
honour in a particular manner. The northern Coreans are larger sized and more robust 
than those of the .south; have a taste for arms, and become excellent soldiers. 'I heir 
arms are cross bows and long sabres. Men of learning are distinguished from other 
classes of people by two plumes of feathers in their caps; and when merchants present 
the Coreans with any books fur sale they dress themsclvs in the richest attire, and burn 
perfumes before they treat concerning the price. 

The Coreans mourn three years, a*: in China, for a father or mother ; but the time of 
mourning for a brother is confined to three months. Their dead are not interred until 
three years after .their decease ; and when the ceremony of interment is performed tiny 
place around the tomb the clothes, chariot, and horses- of the deceased, with whatever 
else he showed the greatest fondness for while alive ; all which they leave to ba earned 



©tT by the Their houses .is in China. cmrdt only of one striv, nn.i arc very 

ill built; in ibc country being composed of cuv-.S, an-! in cities generally of biick, lint 
ull thatched with stia.v : tbe wails of the ir cities are constructed after the Chinese man- 
ner, with square turrets, battlements, am! arched gates. Their writing, r! » \*s?, religious 
ceremonies, and creed, as well as the greater part of their cn.itoms, are bnirowc.l from 
the Chinese. 'I'licir women, however, ate less cnntiiud, and have the liberty of appearing 
in public with the. other sex, ft r which they are often ri-.iVn'cd ! »v their nci„id)on:s. 
'1 hey differ horn tlie Chinese also in their : < rr monit s of maniagp, and the manner of 
contiacling it ; the parties in this country take the lihiity to choose ter tin" mselves, 
without consulting the inclinations of their parents, or su doling them to throw u.;y 
obstacles in the wav. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Eastern Pemnsi ia -Including Tibet. 

npuR RE is no part of the world, in which the arts ate cultivated, of which so little is 
known as of those countries which lie between Hindustan and the empire of China. 
The principal of these, for we cannot pretend to enumerate them all, arc Tonquin, Laos, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, the kingdom of Siam, the peninsula of Malacca, the Birman 
empire, and Tibet, or the country of the Lamas. 

Tonquin is bounded on the north by the province ot Canton and the bay of Tonquin ; 
on the south by Cochin China ; and on the west by the kingdom of Laos. It is about 
1200 miles in length, and 500 in breadth, and is one of the finest and most considerable 
kingdoms of the East, as well on account of the number of inhabitants, as the riches it 
contains, and the trade it carries on. Tne country is thick set will) villages ; and the 
natives in general arc of a middle stature ond clean limbed, w ith a taw ny complexion. 
Their faces are oval and flattisb, and their noses and lips well proportioned. Their 
hair is black, long, lank, and coarse; and they let it hang down their shoulders. They 
are generally dextrous, nimble, active, and ingenious in mechanic arts. They weave 
a variety of fine silks, and make curious lacker works, which are transported to other 
countries. There is such a number of people that many want employment ; for they 
seldom go to work but when foreign ships arrive. The money and goods brought hither 
by the English and Dutch put them in action ; for they have not money of their own 
sufficient to employ themselves, and therefore one third at least must be advanced 
beforehand by the merchants ; and the ships must stay here till the goods are finished, 
which is generally five or six months. They are so addicted to gaming, that when every 
thing else is lost, they will stake their wives and children. The garments of the Ton- 
quinese are made cither of silk or cotton ; but the poor people and soldiers wear only 
cotton of a dark tawny colour. Their houses are small and low ; and the walls either of 
mud or hurdles, daubed over with clay. They have only a ground floor, with two or 
three partitions : and each room has a square hole to let in the light. The villages con- 
sist of 30 or 40 houses, surrounded with trees ; and in some places there are banks to 
keep the water from overflowing their gardens, where they have oranges, betels, melons, 
and sallad herbs. In the rainy season they cannot pass from one house to another 
without wading through the water; they sometimes have boats. In the capital city, 
called Cacbo, there are about 20,000 houses, with mud-walls and covered with thatch ; 
a few are built with brick and roofed with pan-tiles. In each yard is a small arched 
building, like an oven, about six feet high, made of brick, which serves to secure their 
goods in case of fire. The principal streets are very wide, and paved with small stones. 
The king of Tonquin has three palaces in it, such as they are ; and near them are stables 
for his horses and elephants. The house of the English manufactory is seated at the 
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not tli end of the city, fronting the river, and is the best in the city. The people, in 
general, are courteous, and civil to strangers ; but the best men are proud, haughtv, 
and ambitious ; the soldiers insolent, and the poor thievish. 

Their common drink is tea, but they make themselves merry with arrack. The lan- 
guage is spoken very much in the throat ; and some of the words are pronounced 
through tiie teeth, and have a great resemblance to the Chinese. They have several me- 
chanic arts and trades ; such as smiths, carpenters, joiners, turners, weavers, tailors, 
potters, painters, money-changers, p iprr-makers, workers in lacker, and bell-founders. 
Their commodities arc gold, musk, silks, calicoes, drugs of many sorts, woods for 
dying, lacquered wares, earthen wares, salt, aniseeds, and worm seeds. The lacquered 
ware is not inferior to that of Japan, which is accounted the best in the world. With all 
these merchandises one would expect the people to he very rich, but they are in general 
very poor; the chief trade being carried on by the Chinese, English, and Dutch. The 
goods imported, besides silver, are saltpetre, sulphur, English broad cloth, pepper, 
spices, and great guns. 

Of the kingdom of Laos but little is known. It is said that this country is full of 
forests, and abounds in rice, fruits, and lish. The inhabitants are well made, robust, of 
an olive complexion, and mild in their disposition ; but very superstitious, and much 
addicted to women. Their principal occupation is tilling the ground and fishing. The 
king shows himself hut twice a-year, and has large revenues from the elephant's teeth 
found in his dominions. Their religion is a kind of idolatry, and much the same as in 
China. Langiona is the capital town. 

The country of Cochin China is of much the same temperature with that of Tonquin, 
though rather milder, as lying nearer the sea. Like Tonquin it is annually overflowed, 
and consequently fruitful in rice, which requires no other manure than the mud left by 
the inundations. They have sugar-canes, and the same kinds of fruit common to other 
parts of India. The country produces no grapes, and therefore they drink a liquor 
brewed from rice. They have vast woods of mulberry-trees, which run up as fast as our 
hemp. Their silk is stronger than that of China, but not so fine. They have the best 
timber in the world, particularly a sort which abounds in the mountains, and is called 
the incorruptible-tree, because it never rots under earth or water, and is so solid that it 
serves for anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. The trees are very tall, 
straight, and so big, that two men can scarce fathom them. They have also on tiie 
mountains of the Kcinois a tree of the most fragrant scent, which is supposed to be the 
same with ligiurn aloes. This being reckoned the best product of the country is en- 
grossed by the king, and sold from 5 to 16 ducats per pound. It is highly valued both 
in China and Japan, where the logs of it are sold for 200 ducats a pound, to make pillars 
for the king and nobility ; and among those Indians which continue to burn their dead, 
great quantities of it are used in the funeral piles. The young trees, called aquila or 
eagle-wood, are every one’s property, which makes the old ones, called calauiba, so 
scarce and dear. They have oak and large pines for the building of ships ; so that 
this country is of the tame use to China that Norway is to Britain. In general they 
Yol. II„ 4 X 
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‘ ‘ n> ‘ 1,t ’ °* ,r *-' r;> - Uli l pi.ttit- are to be met within Tonqmn. They have 
»t i), j»i as we. i as uium-md- ; I ; t the last they do not value so highiv as prail. 
J.. f \ a i m.- l.ioi, c o i'ii an ! aim>-. r very much. In all the provinces ti.eiv are event 

gmtuiies, mijd witn vice, in some ul winch that grain is kept upwards of ^>0 years. One 
ot t;:e greater:?. r.i-ii:es m im se parts, especidlv in giand rntertaimni nts, is a ragout, 
made ot Hie eatable bads nests, winch .seme ray are found only in Cochin-China, and 
others in lour islands that lie south of its coast. 

1 he merchants o! Cambodia, Tumprn, China, Macao, Manila, Japan, and Malacca, 
trade to ( oeimi-Clima witu plate, which they exchange tor the commodities ot the nnintiv. 
i ne Poituguese are the most favoured lieie. of any Lumpean-. The Cocliin-Cninese 
themselves, not In-inn inclined to travel, sehlom sail out of sight of their shore, hut pur- 
(liase many trifles trom foreigners at great rules, pat ticularly combs, needles, bracelets, 
pjass pendants, &c. 1 bey are very fond ot our hats, caps, wit dies, thirls, and other 

clothes; ami auove all set a great value on coral. The country is said to have 7<)<> 
miles ot coast, with many large inlets ot the sea, and above 60 convenient landing place.-; 
" bicli, however, according to captain Hamilton, are hut seldom visited by strangeis. 

1 lie people ot this country have a great nilimtv wiiii tho-e of Tonqrin, with whom 
tney have a common origin, and Jroin whom they d tier very little in tin ir manners and 
customs, all of which they have, in r great manner, borrowed tiom the Chinese. The 
principal exports ot the country are silks, sugar, /-bony, amt calumha wood ; gold, in 
dust or in bars, which Is sold for only ten times its weight in silver ; and copper and 
porcelain, brought from China and Japan. I'roin this country also are exported the 
birds’ nests, esteemed such a delicacy at the table. They are tbund in tour islands, 
situated near the coasts of Cochin-China, to the eastward ot which are five, other smaller 
ones, where are found prodigious numbers of tin ties, the flesh of which is so delicate 
that the I ourjuinese and people ot Cochin-China freq lently fight desperate battles, in 
order to take them from one another. The commodities which sell most readily in this 
country are saltpetre, sulphur, lead, fine cloth, and barred or flowered chintz. Pearls, 
amber, and coral were formerly in great request, but at present only the two last are 
saleable; and even these will not answer unless the beads of coral be round, well 
polished, and of a beautiful colour ; the amber must also be cxtrcmemly clear, the beads 
of an equal size, and not bigger than a hazel. 

The only money current in Cochin-China is that of Japan, which is paid and received 
by weight, ibe money ot the country is ot copper, and as large as our counters, of a 
round figure, and having an hole in the middle, by which the pieces may be strung like 
beads. Three hundred of these are put on one side, ami as many on the other, which, 
in Cochin-China, pass for a thousand; because in 600 are found 10 times 60, which 
makes a century among almost all the people of the east. There is, however, scarce 
any country in which merchants are more apt to be deceived with regard to the value 
of money than Cochin-China ; owing to the pieces being unequal in figure and quality, 
and the difficulty of determining their value, which is regulated only by a few characters 
stamped upon them. The dealers therefore must be at pains to have honest and skilful 
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people to ascertain the value of the pieces they receive; otherwise thev run a great risk 
ot luring deceived in tm-ir value, as the Cocliin-C.'hiuojc make a gicat merit of Lein'* 
able to cheat an European 

(’ambodia is bmmdcd <m the north by the kingdom of Laos ; on the cast by Cochin- 
f’bina and C'hiapa ; a : 1 * ! on the so'itli and wett by thu gulph and kingdom of Sian. ; di- 
vided- by a large river, fa I It d M-rnn. The capital loan is of the same name, seated 
on the vw'vtt in of the said liver, about 150 miles moth of its mouth. This country 

is annually ovc.'ll >wed iu the rainy season, between June and October ; and its pio- 
duolious and liuits am much the *;»n!v with those usually found between the tropics. 

.Siam i'loper, by -soip.* railed Upper, to dLliu.'uMi jt from the Lower Siam, under 
which arc often included Laos, C'amhoikj, and Malacca, is nomulvd on the north by 
the Hitman empire ami kingdom of Laos ; on the cast by Cambodia and Cochin-China ; 
on the south Ly Malacca and the bay of Siam ; and on the west by the ocean. But 
a - tit*.- opinions ut geographers arc extremely various concerning the situation ami extent 
o most oi the miand countries of Asia and Africa, neither the extent nor boundaries of 
Siam arc yd accurate! v known. I3y some it is supposed to extend 550 miles in length, 
ami C5 o miles in b cadth ; in some places it is not above 50 miles broad. 

Tun winds ohm here from the south, upon the coast of Siam, iD March, April, and 
May ; h* April the rains begin, in May and June they tail almost without ceasing. In 
July, August, and September, the winds blow fiom the west, and, tire rains continuing, 
the rivers overflow their banks nine or ten miles each side, and for more than J50 miles 
up the stream. At this time, and more paiticularly in July, the tides are so strong as 
to come up the river Mcnan as far as the city of Siam, which is situated 60 miles from 
its mouth ; and sometimes as far as Louvo, which is 50 miles higher. Ihe winds blow 
from the west and north in October, when the rain ceases. In November and Decem- 
ber the winds blow dry from the north, and the waters being in a few days reduced to 
their antient channels, the tides become so insensible that the water is fresh at the mouth 
of the river. At Siam there is never more than otic flood and one ebb in the space of 
S4 hours. In January the winds blow from the east, and in February from the cast and 
south. When the wind is at east the currents set to the west ; and on the contrary, 
when the wind is at west the currents run to the eastward. 

As this country is situated near the tropic it must necessarily be very hot ; but yet, as 
in other piaces nearly of the same latitude, when the sun is vertical and shines with a 
most intense heat, the inhabitants are so screened by the clouds, end the air is so re- 
freshed by a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the people chiefly inhabit, 
that the boat is very supportable. The coolest winds blow in December and January. 

The vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice and wheat, besides tropical and 
a few European fruits. The Siamese prepare the land for tillage as soon as the earth is 
sufficiently moistened by the floods. They plant their rice before the waters rise to any 
considerable height, and as they rise slowly the rice keeps pace with them, and the eat 
is always above the water. They reap their corn when the water retires, and sometimes 
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go in boats to rut it while the waters are upon the ground. They also sow rice in seve- 
ral parts of the kingdom that are not overflowed ; and this is thought better tasted and 
will keep longer than the other; hut they are forced to supply these fields con- 
stantly with water, while the rice is growing, from basins and ponds that lie about 
them. 

They have no European fruits except oranges, lemons, citrons, and pomegranates. 
They have bananas, Indian figs, jaques, durions, mangoes, mangostans, tamarinds, 
ananas, and cocoa-nuts*; they have also abundance of pepper and sugar-canes. The 
mountains are covered with trees, which make good masts. The vegetable of greatest 
use in the country is the bamboo, which grows chiefly in marshy soils, and is often found 
of a prodigious size. Cotton trees are found in great numbers ; anil others that yield 
capoc. a very fine cotton wool, but so short ns to be unfit for spinning, though it answers 
very well for stuffing mattresses and pillows. 

There is no country where elephants abound more than Siam, or where they are 
held in greater veneration. They have a few horses, sheep, and goats, besides oxen 
and buffaloes ; but they have no good animal food except the flesh of hogs ; their beef 
and mutton being of a very indifferent quality. 

The Siamese are of small stature, hut well proportioned ; their complexions are 
swarthy ; the faces of both the men and women are broad, and their foreheads, suddenly 
contracting, terminate in a point, as well as their chins. They have small black eyes, 
hollow jaws, large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed black, their noses 
are short and round at the end, and they have large ears, which they think very beau- 
tiful. Their hair is thick and lank, and both sexes cut it so short that it reaches no 
lower than their ears ; the women make it stand up on their foreheads; and the men 
shave their beards. 

People of distinction wear a piece of calico, tied about their loins, that reaches down 
to their knees. The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into their 
girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of breeches. They have also a muslin 
shirt, with a collar, with wide sleeves, no wristbands, and the bosom open. In winter 
they wear a piece of stuff or painted linen over their shoulders, like a mantle, and 
wind it about their arms. 

The king of Siam is distinguished by wearing a vest of brocaded satin, with strait 
sleeves that reach down to the wrist, under such a shirt as we have just described, and 
it is unlawful for any subject to wear this dress, unless he receives it from the king. 
They wear slippers with piked toes turned uf>, but no stockings. The king sometimes 
presents a military vest to the generals ; this is buttoned before, and reaches to the 
knees; but the sleeves are wide, and come no lower than the elbows. All the retinue 
of the king, either in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. The king wears a cap in 
the form of e. sugar-loaf, encompassed by a coronet, or circle of precious stones ; and 
those of his officers have a circle of gold, silver or vermilion gilt, to distinguish tU ir 
quality, and these caps are fastened with a s tay under the chin J they arc only woru 
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when they are in the kind’s presence, or when they preside in courts of justice, or other 
extraoidinary occasions. They have also hats for travelling; but in general few people 
cover their heads, notwithstanding the scorching heat of the sun. 

The women also wrap a cloth about their middle, which hangs down to the calf oi 
•their legs. They cover their breasts with another cloth, the ends of which hang over 
their shoulders. Rut they have no garment corresponding to a shift, nor any covering 
for their heads hut th'dr hair. The common people are almost naked, and wear neither 
shoes nor slippers. The women wear as many rings on the three last fingers of each 
hand as they can keep on, and bracelets upon their wrists and ancles, with pendants 
in their ears, shaped like a pi*ar. 

Tor an inferior to stand before a superior is deemed insolent; and therefore slaves and 
people of inferior rank sit upon their h.-els, with their heads a little inclined, and then 
joined hands lifted up to their fort heath. In passing by a superior they bend their 
bodies, joining their bands, and lifting then* toward their heads, in proportion to tin; 
respect they would show. When an inferior pays a visit he enters the room stooping, 
prostrates himself, and then remains upon his knees, sitting upon his heels, without 
speaking a word, till he is addressed by the. person whom he visits ; for he that is of li.o 
highest quality must always spca'-c first. If a person of rank visit ’an inferior he walks 
u plight, and the master of the house receives him at the door, and waits on him so far 
when he goes away, but never further. 

The highest part of the house is esteemed the most honourable, and no person cates 
to lodge under another's feet. The Siamese, indeed, have, but one story, but the reruns 
rise gradually, and the innermost, which are the highest. *.ue always the most honourable. 
When the Siamese ambassador came to the French court, some of his retinue were lodged 
in a floor over the ambassador’s bead ; but they no sooner knew it than they were struck 
with the greatest consternation, and ran down, tearing their hair at the thoughts oi 
being guilty of what they considered as so unpardonable a crime. 

The Siamese never permit such familiarities as are practised by gentlemen in Europe. 
.Easiness of access and affability to an inferior is, in that part of the woild. thought a 
sign of weakness ; yet they take no notice of some things as would be looked upon as ill 
breeding among us ; such as belching in company, w.hich no man endeavours to prevent, 
or so much as holds his band before his mouth. They have an ext. .oulinary respect for 
the head, and it is the greatest affront to stroke or touch that of another person ; nay 
their caps must not be used with too much familiarity ; for when a servant canies it, it 
is put on a stick, and held above his head ; and when the master stands still the stick 
is set down, it having a foot to stand upon. They also show their respect by lifting 
their bauds to the head; and, therefore, when they receive a letter from any. one for 
whom they have a great respect, they immediately hold it up to their heads, and some* 
times lay it upon their heads. 

They are esteemed an ingenious people, and though rather indolent than active in dis-« 
position, they arc not addicted to the voluptuous vices, which often accompany a atatc 
of case, being remarkably chaste and temperate, and even holding drunkenness wi 
Vol. II. 4 Y 
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abhorrence. They are, however, necmmtcd insolent to their inferiors, and equally oh- 
sequious to those above them ; the latter of which qualities appears to be partieuhrrlv 
inculcated from tiieir earliest youth. In general then behaviour is extieinely mod'-sr. 
ami they are averse to loquacity. Lik>* tin* Chinese they avoid speaking in the -first 
person ; and when they address a lady it is always with same respectful epithet, insinu- 
ating personal accomplishments. 

No mm in this country learns any puitieular trade, but has a general know ledge of 
all that are cmnmoniy piarttsed ; and every one ivmks six months lor the king by rota- 
tion ; at which time, if he should be found perfect I \ ingmirant of the business he is set 
about, he is doomed to suffer the bastinado. The o»ier -epicure of this burdensome ser- 
vice is, that no man endeavours to excel in tiis business, li st he should be obliged to 
practise it as long as he lives tor the benefit of the cm mi. 

The government of this countiy is extienu lv oppressive; the king being not only 
sovereign hut proprietor of all toe lauds, ami the elm f merchant likewise; by wh : ch 
means he monopolizes almost the whole traffic, to the great pnjudice of bis subjects. 
The crown is said to he hereditary, but it is often transferred by revolutions, on account 
of the exorbitant abuse of power in those who exercise the royal uflice. In his palace 
the king is attended by women ; who not only prepare his food ami wait on him at table, 
but even perform the part of vale’s, and put on all his clothes, except his cap, which is 
cousideied as too sacred to he touched by any hand but his own. lie slums himself to 
the people only twice a-year, when he distribute*; his alms to the talapoius or priests ; 
and on these occasions lie always appears in an elevated situation, or mounted on the 
back of an elephant. When he takes the diversion of hunting he is, as usual, attended 
by his women on toot, preceded by a guard ol 2t)() m< n, who drive all the people trom 
the roads through winch they are to pass ; and when the king stops, all his attendants 
fail upon their faces on the ground. 

All their proceedings in law are committed to writing ; and none is suffered to exhibit 
a charge against another without giving security to prosecute it, and answer the damages 
If he does not prove the fact against the person accused. When a pcieon intends to 
prosecute another he draws up a petition, in which he sets forth his complaint, and pre- 
sents it to the nai or head of the band to which he belongs, who transmits it to the go- 
vernoi ; and if the complaint appears frivolous, the prosecutor, according to the laws of 
the country, should he punished ; hut the magistrates generally encourage prosecutions, 
on account of the perquisites they bi ing to their office. 

Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties are several day* called into court, 
and persuaded to agree ; hut this app ars to be only a matter of form. At length the 
governor appoints a day tor all parties to attend ; and being come into court, the clerk 
read? the process and opinion of his associates, and then the governor examines upon 
what reasons their opinions are founded ; which being explained to him, he proceeds to 
P&ss judgment. 

W l»in sufficient proofs are wanting, they have recourse to an ordeal trial, like that of 
Aur Saxon ancestors : both the plaintiff aud the defendant walk upon burning coals, and 
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lie that escapes unhurt is adjudged to he in the right : sometimes the proof is made by 
putting their hands in boiling oil ; and in both these trials, try some pniliar manage- 
ment, one or the other is said to remain unhurt. They have al-.o a pro it' by water, in 
w hich he who remains longest under is esteemed innocent. They have another proof by 
sw allowing pills, which their priests administer with severe imprecations ; and the party 
who keeps them in his stomach without vomiting is thought to be innocent. 

All these trials are made in the presence of the magistrates and people ; and the 
king himself frequently directs them to oe performed when crimes cmne before him by 
way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the informer and prisoner to be thrown to 
the tygers : and the person who escapes by not being seized upon by these beasts is suffici- 
ently justified. 

Thtv maintain the doctrine of transmigration, believing in a pre-existent state, and 
that they shall pass into other bodies, till they are sufficiently purified to be received into 
paradise. They believe likewise that the soul is material, bat not subject to the touch; 
that it retains a human figure after quitting a body of that species ; and that when it 
appears to persons with whom it was acquainted, which they suppose U to do, 
the wounds of one that has been murdered will then be visible. They are of opinion 
that no man will be eternally punished ; that the good, after several transmigrations, 
will oojoy perpetual happiness: hut that of those who are not reformed will be doomed 
to transmigration to nil eternity. They believe in the existence of a Supreme itiiug; 
hut the objects of their adoration are departed sairts, whom they consider as mediators 
or intercessors for them ; and to the honour of this numerous tribe bo'h temples and 
images arc erected. 

The men of this country are allowed a plurality of women ; but excepting one, who 
is Ins wife by contract, the others are only concubines, and their children deemed inca- 
pable of any legal inheritance. Previous to every nuptial contract an astrologer must 
he consulted, who calculates the nativity of the parties, and determines whether their 
union is likely to prove fortunate or otherwise. When his prognostication is tavourable, 
the lover is permitted to visit his mistress three times ; at the last of w hich interviews, 
the relations being present, tfie marriage portion is paid, when, without any religious 
ceremony performed, the nuptials are reckoned complete, and soon after consummated. 
A few days after the talapoin visits the married couple, sprinkles tt.ein with water, and 
repauts a prayer for their prosperity. 

Tiie practice in Siam respecting funerals is both to burn and bury the dead. The 
eorpse being laid upon the pile, it is suffered to born till a considerable part is con- 
sumed, when tiie remainder is interred in a hurying-place contiguous to some temple. 
The reason they give for not burning it entirely to ashes is, that they supposed the de- 
ceased to he happy when part of his remains escape the fire. Instead of a tomb-stone they 
erect a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was the custom to bury treasure with the 
corpse; but longer experience evincing that the sacrilegious light in which robbing the 
graves was considered did not prevent the crime, they now discontinue the anttent prac- 
tice, and, instead of treasure, bury only painted papers and other trifles. 
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i lie two principal risers are the Mcnan and the Mccon, w hich rise in the mountain* 
ot Tartary, and run to the south ; the former, passing by the city of Siam, falls into the 
bay of tire same name, in the 13° of N. lat. ; and the latter, running through Lao 1 ' and 
Cambodia, discharges itself into the Indian Ocean, in the o' of N. Lat. 

The capital of the country is Siam, called by the natives Siyothoy.i, situated in the 
101° ot E. Urn. and the J4° of N. lat.; being almost encompassed by the branches of 
the river Mcnan. It is about 10 miles in circumference within the walls, but not a sixth 
part of the ground is occupied by buildings. In the vacant spaces there are near ‘j()0 
pagodas or temples, round which arc scattered the convents ot the priests and their 
burying-places. The streets of the city arc spacious, and some have canals running 
through them, over which are a great number of bridges. The houses stand on pillars ot 
the bamboo cane, and are built ol the same materials ; the communication between dil- 
ferent families during the winter season being carried on, as in other tiopical countries, 
by means of boats. The grounds belonging to the several tenements are separated by 
a palisado, within which the cattle are housed, in barns erected likewise upon pillars, to 
preserve them from the annual inundation., 

Malacca, the most southerly part of the great peninsula beyond the Ganges, is about 
o'OO miles in length, and contains a kingdom of the same name. It is bounded by ibr 
kingdom of Siam on the north ; by the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean on the <ast ; 
and by the straits of Malacca, which separate it from the island of Sumatra, on the 
south-west. This country is more to the south than any other in the east Indies ; and 
comprehends the towns and kingdoms of Patan, Pahan, Tgohor, Pera Queda, Horkc- 
lon, Ligor ; and, to the north, the town and kingdom of Tanassery, where the Portu- 
guese formerly carried on a great trade. This last belongs to the ilirmen. The people 
of Malacca are in general subject so the Dutch, who possess all the strong places on the 
coast, and compel them to trade on their own terms, excluding all other nations of Eu- 
rope from having any commerce with the natives. 

The Malays are governed by the feudal laws. A chief, who has the title of king or 
sultan, issues his commands to his great vassals, who have other vassals in subjection 
to them in a similar manner, A small part of the nation live independent, under the 
title of oranicai or noble, and sell their services to those who pay them best ; while the 
-body of the nation is composed of slaves, and lives in perpetual servitude. 

'Hie generality of these people are restless, fond of navigation, war, plunder, emigra- 
tions, colonies, desperate enterprises, adventures, and gallantry. They talk incessantly 
of their. honour and their bravery, whilst they are universally considered, by those with 
whom they have any intercourse, as the most treacherous, ferocious people on earth. 
This ferocity which the Malays qualify under the name of courage, is so well known to 
the European companies who have settlements ill the Indies, that they have universally 
agreed* in prohibiting the captains of their ships, who may put into the Malay islands, 
from taking on board any seamen from that nation, except in Ihc greatest distress, and 
tlmi on no account to exceed two or three. It is not in the least uncommon for a hand- 
ful of the*e horrid savages suddenly to embark, attack a vessel by surprise, massacre 
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the people, and make themselves masters of her. Maiay batleaux, with 24 or 30 men, 
have been known to board European ships of 30 or 50 guns, in order to take po»- essiori 
of them, and murder with their poniards great part of the crew. Those who are n<it 
slaves go always armed ; they would think themselves disgraced if they wont abroad 
without their poniards, which they call crit. As their lives are a perpetual round of 
agitation and tumult, they cannot endure the long flowing garments in use among other 
Asiatics. Their habits are exactly adapted to their shapes, and loaded with a multitude 
of buttons, which fasten them close to their bodies. 

The country possessed by the Malays is in general very fertile. It abounds with odo- 
Lf.-roiis woods, such as the aloes, the sandal, and the cassia. The ground is covered 
with tlowers of the greatest fragrance, of which there is a perpetual succession throughout 
the year. There are abundance of mines of the most precious metals, said to he lichcr 
even than those of lh ax.il or Peru, and in some places are mines of diamonds. The* 
sea also abounds with excellent fish, together with ambergris, pearls, and those delicate 
birds’ nests so much in request in China. 

Notwithstanding all this plenty, however, the Malays are miserable. The culture of 
the lauds, abandoned to slaves, is fallen into contempt. These wretched labourers, 
dragged incessantly from their rustic employments by their restless masters, who delight 
in war and maritime enterprises, have never time or resolution to give the necessary 
attention to the labouring of their grounds ; of consequence, the lands, for the most 
part, are uncultivated, and produce no kinds of grain for the subsistence of the inhabi- 
tants. The sago tree indeed supplies in part the defect of grain. It is a species of the 
palm tree, which grows naturally in the woods, to the height of about 20 or 30 feet; its 
circumference being sometimes six feet. Its ligneous bark is about an inch in thickness, 
and covers a multitude of long fibres, which, being interwoven one with another, enve- 
lope a mass of a gummy kind of meal. As soon as this tree is ripe, a w hitish dust, which 
transpires through the pores of the leaves, and adhere s to their extremities, indicates that 
the trees are in a state of maturity. The Malays then cut them down near the root, 
divide them into several sections, which they split into quarters ; they scoop out the 
mass of mealy substance, which is enveloped by and adheres to the fibres ; they dilute it 
in pure water, and then pass it through a straining bag of fine cloth, in order to separate 
it from the fibres. When this paste has lost part of its moisture by evaporation, the 
Malays throw it into a kind of earthen vessel, of different shapes, where they allow it 
to dry and harden. Their paste is wholesome, nourishing food, and preserves for many 
years. 

Malacca, the capital, is situated in a flat country, close to the sea. The walls and 
fortifications are founded on a solid rock, and are carried up to a great height ; the 
lower part of them is washed by the sea at every tide ; and on the land side is a wide 
canal or ditch, cut from the sea to the river, which makes it an island. In l()4l it was 
taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, since which time it has continued in their pos- 
session. In this city there are a great many broad streets ; but they are very badly 
paved. The houses are tolerable well built, and some of them have garden* behind or. 
Vol. II. 4 Z 
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on one situ*. The inhabitants consist of a few Dutch, many Malayan', M-ht*. ( 'hii.c 
and other Indians, who are kept in awe by u fortress, which is separated hum me my 
by a river, and by good walls and bastions, as well as by strong gates, ami a draw- 
bridge that is on the eastern side. The citv is well situated for trade and navigutu.-u. 

'J he Birman empire was little known to Emopeatis till colonel Sy uu s pn lot m> o' l.i- 
embassy to that court, in the year 1795, and alti t wards published an an pie and ixcelleut 
account ot the country ifito which he had travelled. The extent of this empiie In con- 
siders as uncertain ; hut it comprehends the antient kingdoms of A v.i, Pegu, and Ai man, 
the country of Cassay, and the teriitorics of several Chobuas or little ptinces, lunmily 
independent. 

The climate of every part of the empire which lie visited bore tt s'imony to its salubrity, 
by the best possible critciion, the app« aranre ami vigour of the warm s. '! I.e seasons 
are regular, and the extremes of heat and cnhl are seldom experit nc« d ; at bast the 
duration of that intense heat, which inm.cd'ately precedes the commencement ot the 
rainy season, is so short that it incommodes but for a v»ry little t ine. 

'1 ho soil of the southern provinces of die Birman empire is remarkably feitilc, and 
produces as luxuriant crops of rice as are to be found in the finest parts ot Bengal, 
Pat (her nortiiuaid the country becomes irregular and mountainous ; but the plains and 
valleys, particularly near the river, are ox< e< ding'v fiuitful ; they yield good wheal, and 
the various kinds ot small grain which grow in Ilindo.-tan ; as likew ise h gomes, and 
most of the esculent v* gntahles of India. Sugar-cane, tobacco of a superior quality, 
indigo, cotton, and the different tropicai fruits in perfection, are all indigenous products 
of this favoured land. 

Their forests produce, besides the teak tree, which is cxcccdinly useful tor ship 
building, almost every description of timber that is known in India. 

The kingdom of Ava abounds in minerals. Six days journey from Bamoo, near the 
frontiers of China, there are mines of gold and silver, rubies and sapphires, at present 
open on a mountain near the Kecnduein, called Wooboloo-taun ; but the most valuable, 
and thore which produce the finest jewels are in the vicinity ot the capital nearly oppo- 
site to Keoum-rneoum. Precious stones are found in several other purls of the empire. 
The inferior minerals, such as contain iron, tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, &c. are 
met with in great abundance; amber, of a consistence unusually pure and pellucid, is 
dug up in large quantities near the river ; gold likewise is discovered in the sandy beds 
of streams, which descend from the mountains. Between the Kcenduem and the Irra* 
waddy, to the northward, there is a small river called Shoe Lieu Kioup, or the Stream of 
Golden Sand. 

.Diamonds and emerald? are not produced in any pirt ot the Ava empire ; but it 
affords amethysts, garnets, very beautiful chrysolites, jasper, loadstone, and marble ; 
the quarries of the latter are only a *ew miles from Ummerapoora ; it is equal in qualify 
to the finest marble of Italy, and admits of a polish which renders it almost transparent. 
l’U-cks of any size that it is possible to transport might be procured ; but the sale is pro- 
hibited ; nor is it allowed to be carried away without a special licence. linages of 
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Gindina being chiefly composed of this material, it is, on that account, hthi 
sacred. 

Birmans may not purchase the mar hie in mass, but are suffered, and indeed encou- 
raged to buy figures of tire deity ready made. Exportation of their gods out of the 
Liir&doin is stiictly forbidden. The city of Chagain is the principal manufactoiy ot 
these mait)le divinities. 

An extensive trade is carried on between the capital of the Birman dominions and 
Yunan in China. The principal ariM.lt* of export from Ava is cotton, of which colonel 
Svmcs was informed there are several kinds; one of a brown colour, of which nankeei» 
are made, the other white like the cotton of India. He did not see any of the former. 
This commodity is transported up the Irrawaddy in large boats, as far as Bamoo, where 
it is bartered at tin* common jee or mait, with Chinese merchants, and conveyed by the 
latter, partly by land and partly bv water, into the Chinese dominions. Amber, ivory, 
precious stones, beetle nut, and the edible nests, brought from the eastern Archipelago, 
are ai»o articles ot commerce: in return the Birmans procure raw and wrought silks, 
velvets, gold l«af, preserves, paper, and some utensils of hardware. 

The commerce between trie capital and (lie southern parts of the empire is facilitated 
by the noble river that waters the country ; its principal objects are the necessaries of 
life . several thousand boats are annually employed in transporting rice from the lower 
provinces, to supply Ummerapoora and the northern districts ; salt and gnapee may 
likewise he reckoned under the same head. Articles of foreign importation are mo->tly 
conveyed up the Irrawaddy; a few are introduced byway of Arracan, and carried over 
the mountains on the heads of coolies or labourers ; European broad cloth, a small 
quantity of hardware, coarse Bengal muslins, Cossembuz^r silk handkerchiefs, China 
ware, which will not admit of land carriage, and glass, are the principal commodities. 
Cocoa nuts also, brought from the Nicobar islands, where they are of uncommon excel- 
lence, are looked upon as a delicacy, and bear a high price : merchants carry down 
silver, lac, precious stones, and some other articles to no great amount. A considerable 
sum of money is annually laid out at the capital, in the- purchase of marble 6tatues of 
Gaudma, which are all fabiicated at Chagain, opposite to Ava-baung, or antient Ava; 
they arc not permitted to be made at any other place. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin; silver in bullion and lead arc the 
current monies of the country ; weight and purity arc of course the standard of value, 
and in the ascertainment of both the natives arc exceedingly scrupulous and expert. 
What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver in circu- 
lation ; it weighs 10 penny- weights, 10 grains, and three-fourths; its subdivisions are 
the tubbee, two of which make one moo ; two moo one math ; lour math one tackal ; 
and 100 tackal compose one viss. Money scales and weights are all fabricated at the 
capital, where they are stamped, and afterwards circulated throughout the empire ; the 
use of any others is prohibited. 

There is no country of the the east In which the royal establishment is arranged with 
more minute attention than in the Birman court ; it is splendid without being wasteful, 
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and numerous without confusion ; the most distinguished members when colonel Svrncs 
was at the capital were, the sovereign ; his principal queen, entitled Nandoh lYaw, by 
whom he has no sons ; his second wife, Myack Nandoh, by whom herhas two sons; the 
Engy Teekien, or prince royal, and Pee Teekien, or prince of Prome. The princes of 
Tongbo, Bassian, and Pagahm, ore by favourite concubines. Merdah Praw is a prin- 
cess of high dignity, and mother of the chief queen. The prince royal is married, and 
has a son and two daughters, all young ; the son takes precedence of his uncles, the 
crown descending to the male heirs in a direct line. These were the principal personages 
of the Birman roval family. 

j * 

Next in rank to the princes of the blood royal are the Woongees, or chief ministers 
of state. The established number is four, but the place of one has long been vacant ; 
these form the great ruling council of the nation ; they sit into the Lotoo, or imperial hail 
of consultation every day, except on the Birman sabbath, from twelve till three or four 
o’clock or later, as there happens to he business ; they issue mandates to the Maywoons 
or viceroys ot the different provinces ; they controul every department of the state, and, 
in fact, govern the empire, subject always to the pleasure of the king, whose will is abso- 
lute and power undefined. 

To assist in the administration of affairs, four officers, called Woondocks, are associ- 
ated with the Woongees, but of far inferior authority ; they sit in the Lotoo, in a deli- 
berative capacity, having no vote ; they give their opinions, and may record their dissent 
from any measure that is proposed, but the Woongees decide ; the Woondocks, however, 
are frequently employed to carry into execution business of great public importance. 

Four Attawoous, or ministers of the interior, possess a degree of influence that some- 
times counteracts with success the views and wishes of the Woongees; these the king 
selects to be his privy counsellors, from their talents, and the opinion he entertains ot 
their integrity, they have access to him at all times ; a privilege which the principal 
Woongee does not enjoy. 

There are also four chief secretaries, four notaries, four masters of the ceremonies, 
and nine readers, as well as several other officers of distinction, who bear no ostensible 
share in the administration of public affairs. 

In the Birman government there are no hereditary dignities or employments ; all 
honours and offices, on the demise of the possessor, revert to the crown. 

The tsaloe or chain is the badge of the order of nobility, of which there are different 
degrees, distinguished by the number of strings or small chains that compose the orna- 
ment ; these strings are fastened by bosses where they unite : three of open chain work 
is the lowest rank : three of neatly twisted wire is the next ; then of six, of mne, and of 
)S ; no subject is ever honoured with a higher degree than 12 ; the king alone wears 24. 

The manners of the Birmans bear a considerable resemblance to those of the inhabi- 
tants- of Siam. They have all the politeness of the Chinese, without their burdensome 
load of ceremonies. At Rangoon, their principal port, foreigners are to be met with ol 
various different nations, who all enjoy the moat perfect liberty in matters of religion 
The country, though naturally fertile, id 50 thinly peopled in consequence of n succession 
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' of wars, that the population is estimate:! at but about, 17,000,000, while the ground, in 
m-mv places, lays uncultivated, and tygers, elephants, and other wild leasts of India, 
range at large. 

U i»,n< rapoora, the capital, and e?erv other part of the empire, is adorned with a vast 
number id temples, erected in a singular and magnificent style of architecture. The 
cities of Ava and P<*gu are both of them in ruins. 

Tibet is a country of steep and inaccessible mountains, whose summits are crowned 
with eternal sno«v ; they are intersected with deep valleys, through which pour mi inner* 
less torrents, that increase in their rum se, and, at last gaming the plains, lose them* 
selves in the great rivers of Ileugal. These mountains are covered down their sides 
with forest* of stately trees, of vaiious sorts, some (such as pines, &c.) of which sue know'', 
in Europe; others such ns are pcculiir to the country and climate. The valleys an 1 
sides of the lulls, which admit of cul ivation, are not unfruitful, hut produce crops of 
wheat, barley, and lice. J lie inhabitants are a stout and warlike people, of a copper 
complexion, in size rather above the middle European stature, hasty and quarrelsome in 
then temper, and addicted to the use of spiritous liquors, but honest in their dealing, 
robbery by violence being almost unknown among them. The chief city is Lassey 
Srddem «iti>at< d on the Patchoo. Tibet begins properly from tlje t»p of the great 
ridge of the C aucasus, and extends from thence in breadth to the confines of Great 
Tana, v, and perhaps to some of the dominions of the Russian empire. The woods, 
which every where cover the mountains in I bn it an, are here totally unknown; and, 
except a few straggling trees near the villages, nothing ol the sort is to he seen The 
Climate is t xtremely severe and mde. At Chammamiing. although it he in latitude 31° 
39. in tin* middle of Apiil the standing waters were ail frozen, and heavy showers of snow 
perpetually fell. Ties, no doubt, must he owing to the gnat elevation of the countiy, 
anil to ihevast frozen space over which the north w ind blows, uninterruptedly trout the 
pule, through the vast deserts of Siberia and Tartary, till it is stopped by this formidable 
wall. 

The Tibcrians are of a smaller size than their southern neighbours, and of a less robust 
make. Their complexions are also fairer, and many of them have even a ruddiness in 
their cojntenances, unknown in the other climates of the East. Those whom Mr. Ilugle 
saw at Calcutta appeared t * have quite the Tartar tiice. They are of a mild and eheer- 
ful temper ; the higher ranks are polite and entertaining in conversation, in winch they 
never mix either strained comp'iments or flattery. The common people. b »tb in Homan 
and Tibet, are clothed in cnaise woollen stuffs, of their own munofactu'e. lined with 
such skins as the y can procure; hut the better orders of men are d> eased in European 
cloth, or China silk lined with the finest Siberian furs. The use of mien is mtuelj un- 
known among them. Tin? chiel food of the inhabitants is the milk of their cattle, pre- 
pared into cheese, or mixed with the flour of a coarse barlev or of pease, the only grain 
which their soil products ; and even rhe«*» are in a scanty ppyoiiioti; but they tere 
furnished with rice and w|u*nt from H»mgd and oth r countries in their neighbourhood. 
^J’hey also are supplied with fish) from the rivers in their own own ami their ntignbouriHg. 
Vo). II. i A 
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provinces, salted and sent Into the interior parts. They have no want of animal food, 
from the cattle, sheep, and hogs, which are raised on their bills ; and are not destitute of 
game. They have a singular method of preparing their mutton, hy exposing the carcase 
entire, after the bowels arc taken out, to the sun and bleak north winds, which Mow in 
the months of August and September,* without frost, and so dry up the juices and parch 
the skin, that the meat will keep uncorrupted for the year round. This they generally 
eat raw, without any other ‘preparation. 

The religion and political constitution of this country, which are intimately blended 
together, will be treated of in another chapter. A peculiar kind of polygamy subsists 
among them, several brothers having frequently »he same wile. The manner of bestow- 
ing their dead is also singular ; they neither put them in the ground, like the Europeans, 
nor bum them, like the Hindoos ; hut expose them on the bleak pinnacle of some 
neighbouring mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey, or wasted away 
by time, and the vicissitudes of the weather in which they lie. The mangled carcases 
and bleached bones lie scattered about ; and amidst this scene of horrors, some miserable 
old wretch, man or woman, lost to all feelings but those of superstition, generally sets 
up an abode, to perform the dismal office of receiving the bodies, assigning each a place 
and gathering up the remains when too widely dispersed. 

The language spoken in Tibet is different from that of the Tartars. The astronomers 
are acquainted with the motion of the heavenly bodies, and able to calculate eclipses: 
but the lamas' are generally ignorant ; few of them can read, much less understand their 
antient books. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The East Indian Islands. 

r jniiESE islands maybe divided into three groups ; the Sunda islands, the Moluccas 

■-*- with the adjacent islands, and the Philippines. 

The Sunda islands comprehend Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Rally, Banca, to which may 
be added the Andamans, the Nicobar isles, the Anambas, Natuna, and several others. 

Proceeding in the order in which they are situated, we begin with the Andamans, 
which are described by colonel Symes, in his account of the embassy to Ava. lie states 
that all the voyagers have related of uncivilized life, seems to fall short of the barbarism 
of the people of Andaman. The ferocious natives of New Zealand, or the shivering, 
half-animated savages of Terra del Fuego, are in a relative state of confinement, com- 
pared to these islanders. The population of the Great Andaman, and all its dependen- 
cies does not, according to captain Stokoe, exceed £000 or £J00 souls. These are 
dispersed in small societies along the coasts, or on the lesser islands within the harbour, 
never penetrating deeper than the skirts of the forests, which hold out little inducement 
for them to enter, as they contain no animals to supply them with food. Their sole 
occupation seems to be that of climbing rocks, or roving along the margin of the sea, in 
quest of a precarious meal of fish, which, during the tempestuous season, they often 
seek for in vain. 

The Andamaners are not more favoured in the conformation of their bodies, than in 
the endowments of their mind. In stature they seldom exceed five feet ; their limbs are 
disproporticfnably slender, their bellies protuberant, with high shoulders, and large 
heads ; and, strange to find in this part of the world, they are a degenerate race of 
negroes, with woolly hair, flat noses, and thick lips ; their eyes arc small and red, their 
skin of a deep sooty black, whilst their countenances exhibit the extreme of wretched- 
ness : a horrid mixture of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, and are insensible 
of any shame from exposure. 

The few implements they use are of the rudest. texture ; a bow, from four to five feet 
long, the string made of the fibre of a tree or a slip of bamboo, with arrows of reed, 
headed with fish bone, or wood hardened in the fire, is their principal weapon. Besides 
this they carry a spear of heavy wood, sharply pointed, and a shield made of bark, to 
defend themselves from the assaults of their enemies ; for even these poor wretches 
have fights to assert and dignities to maintain : necessity has taught them an expert manage- 
ment of their arms, on which they rely for subsistence ; happily for them, their numerous 
bays and creeks abound with fish, which they shoot and spear with surprising dexterity. 
They are laid also to use a small hand-net, made of the filaments of bark ; the fish, whegi 
caught, is put into a wicker basket, which they carry on their backs. Having kipdled a 
they threw the food on the coals, and devour it half broiled. A few diminutive 
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S'vine are to be found in the skirts of the forests, and among the mangrove thickets in 
the low grounds ; but these are very scarce, and e;rc probubly the progeny of a stock 
left by former navigators. When a native has the good tutuno to slnv one, lie carefully 
preserves the scull and teeth to ornament his hut. They cross the hays, and go to fish 
either in canoes formed of a hollow tree, or on rafts of bamboo, winch they direct by 
paddles. 1 heir habitations display little more ingenuity than the dens of wild beasts; 
four sticks, stuck in the ‘ground, are bound together at the tup. and fastened trans- 
versely by others, to which branches of trees are suspended; an opening is left on one 
side, just large enough to admit of entrance ; leaves compose their bed. Being much 
incommoded by insects, their first occupation in a morning is to plaister their bodies 
all over with mud, which, hardening in the sun, forms an impenetrable armour ; they 
paint their woolly head with red ochre and water ; when thus completely dressed, a 
more hideous aopearar.ee is not to be found in human form. 

An' English colony has been lately established on the large Andaman. 

Of the Nicobar islands but little is know n. Mr. Hamilton has, however, in the Asiatic 
K< •searches, given some interesting information respecting the northernmost of these, 
which is called Carnicobar. This island, he says, is low of a round figure, about 4<> 
miles in circumference, and appears at a distance as if entiiely covered with trees ; how- 
ever there are several well-cleared and delightful spots upon it. The soil ts a black kind 
of clay, and marshy. It produces in great abundance, and with little care, most of the 
tropical fniits, such as pine apples, piaintains, papayas, cocoa-nut*, and areca-nuts, 
also excellent yams, and a root called cachu. The only tour footed animals upon the 
island are hog*, dogs, large rat 9 , and an animal of the lizard kind, bts* large, called by 
the natives tolonqui ; these frequently carry off. fowl* and chickens. The ouly kind ot 
poultry are hens, and those not in great plenty There are abundance ol snakes ot many 
different kinds, ami the inhabitants fr»qu« ntly die of their bites. The timber upon the 
Island is of many sorts, in t»reat plenty, and some of it rematkably Urg< , affording excel* 
lent materials for building or repairing ships. 

The natives are low in stature, very well made, and surprisingly active ond strong : 
they are roppt-r coloured, ami their features have a cast of the Malay, quite the. reverse 
of elegant. The women, in particular, sire extremely nglv. The men rut their hair short, 
•nd the women have their heads sinned quite hare, and wear no coveting but a short 
petticoat, made of a sort of rush or Htv gms, winch reaches halt wav down the thigh. 
Thift grass is not interwoven, but hangs round the |>erson something like the thatching 
of. a house. The men wear nothing but a narrow ship of cloth about the middle. I he 
ears of both sexes are pierced when young ; and, by squeezing into the holes large plugs 
of wood,* or hanging heavy weights of shells, they contrive to rendrr them wide and. dis- 
agreeable to .look at. Tltev are naturally disposed to he good humour'd and gay* and 
ar»* v* r.y fond of sitting ot tabic with Europeans ; where they eat every thing that is set 
betnr* tlyem.; and lhey eat most enormously. They do not care much for. wine, but will 
drink bump* rs of arjracicas long as thev can see. A great part ot their time U spent in 
feasting and dancing. When a feast is lurid at any village, every one that chooses gpw 
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uninvited, for they are strangers to ceremony. At those feasts they eat immense quan- 
tile*' ut pork, which is their f.ivum ite food. Their bogs are remarkably tut, bung fed 
ujem t!)e cucon-imt kernel rnd sea water; indeed ail their domestic animals, fouls, 
dogs-, tec. are* fed upon the saint*. They have iikrui.se plenty of small sea-fish, which 
they strike very dexterously w ith lances, wading into the sea about knee-deep. They 
are sure of killing a very small fidi at 10 or 12 yards distance. They eat the* puik 
almost raw, giving it only a hasty grill over a quick fire. They roast a fowl by (uniting 
a piece of wood through it by wav of spit, und holding it over a brisk fire until the 
fc i!h< is »ve burnt off, when it is ready for eating in their taste. They never think 
wat r; only cocoa-nut milk, ami a liquor called soura, which ooyts tion* the cocoa-nut 
tn e. alter cutting off* tin* young sprouts or flowcis. This they suffer to ferment before 
it is *im d, and then it is intoxicating; to which quality they add much by their method 
ol diink'ng it, by sucking it slowly through a small straw. After tating, the young men 
and women, Who i.re f.mcihjUy dressed with leaves, go to dancing ; and the old people 
sm round tiiem, smoking tobacco and drinking soura. The dancers, while pei tormiug, 
sing oenc of buir turns, which .«ie far f imi wanting harmony, ami to which they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they hive only one kind an I tint the simplest. It 
is a hollow bamboo, about ?wo lee t and a hall long, and three inches. in diameter; along 
the outside ot which theie is stretched, fion* end to end, a single string, made of the 
tin carls ot a split cane, ami the place under the string is hollowed a littie, to pieVent.it 
from touching. This instnmu nt is played upon in the same manner as a guitar. L is 
capable ot producing hut tew notes; ‘he performer, however, makes it speak haummi- 
ouslv, and geimrrfllv accompunit s it w ith his voice. 

Their houses lire generally built upon the beach, in villages of 15 or 20 houses each ; 
and e-'.cli house contains a family ot SO persons and upwr »rds. These habitations are 
raised upon wooden pill. ns. about 10 bet from the gtniuui : they are round, and, having 
no windows, are like bee-hives covered with thatch. The entry is through a trap-door 
below, where the family mount by a ladder, which is draw n up at night. This mamur 
of building is intended to secure the houses from being mtested with snakes and rats ; 
and for that purpose the pillars are bound round with a smutch kind of leaf, which pre- 
vents aui nals from being able to mount ; besides which, each pillar has a broad, round 
flat piece of wood n»*«r the top of it, the projecting of which eff *tuullv prevents the 
further progress of such vm min as may have pa-s«*d the leaf. The flooring is made of 
thin strips ot bwobooA, laid at such distances trout one another as to leave free ado ission 
foi light and air; and the inside is neatly finished, and decoiated with fishing lances, 
nets 8c c. 

When a mail dies, all h is livestock, cloth. ha»chetv fishing lances, and, in short, every 
moveable thing he possessed, is busied with him ; and his death is- mourned by the whole 
village. Hi* wire must conform to custom by having a joint cut off from one of her 
fit gers ; and if she refuse this, she must submit to hav -5 a deep notch cut in one of .the 
pntui'S of her house. 

Sumatra, the most western of the Sunda islands, constitute) .on th.u side .-the .bound fy 
Vol. II. 5 B 
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of the Eastern Archipelago. Its general direction is nearly north-west and south-east. 
The equator divides it into almost equal parts; the one extremity being in 5° 33 N. 
and the other in 3° 56 S. lat. Achoeu Head, at the north extremity of the bland, is 
in longitude 95° 34' east. It lies exposed on the south-west side to the Indian Ocean ; 
the north point stretches into the bay of Bengal ; to the north-east it is divided from the 
peninsula of Malacca by the straits of that name ; to the cast by the straits ot Banco, 
from the island of that name ; to the south-east by the commencement of what arc 
called the Chinese Seas ; and on the south by the straits of Sunda, which separate it 
from the island of Java. It is about 900 miles in length, but from 100 to 1 30 only in 
breadth. No account bad been given of this island by any Englishman till the year 
1778, when Mr. Charles Miller (son of the late botanical gardener) published an ac- 
count of the manners of a particular district, in the 68th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions. These were the Buttas, a people who live in the interior parts, culled 
the Cassia Country. They differ from all the other inhabitants in language, manners, 
and customs. They are said to eat the prisoners whom they take in war, and hang up 
their skulls as trophies in their houses. He observes, however, that human flesh is eaten 
by them in ttrrorem, and not as common food, though they prefer it to all others, and 
speak with peculiar raptures of the soles of the feet aad palms of the hands, lhey ex- 
pressed much surprise that the white people did not kill, much less eat their prisoners. 
.From this country the greatest part of cassia that is sent to Europe is procured. It 
abounds also with campbire trees, w hich constitute the common timber in use ; and in 
these trees the campbire is found native, in a concrete form. It is remarkable that in 
this state it is sold to the Chinese at the price of 250 or 300/. per cwt. ; but these dex- 
terous artists contrive to furnish the Europeans with it at about a quarter of that price. 
In 1783, Mr. Madden, who bad been secretary to the president and council of Fort 
Mai borough, published a history of Sumatra, with very copious particulars of the island. 
He represents it as surpassed by few in the beautiful indulgences of nature. A chain 
of high mountains runs through its whole extent ; the ranges in many parts being double 
and treble ; their altitude, though great, is not sufficient to occasion their being covered 
with snow during any part of the year. Between these ridges are extensive plains, 
considerably elevated above the surface of the maritime lands. In these the air is cool ; 
and, from this advantage, they are esteemed the most eligible portion of the country, 
are the best inhabited, and the most cleared from woods, which elsewhere, in general, 
throughout Sumatra, cover both hills and valleys with eternal shade. Here too are found 
many large and beautiful lakes, that facilitate much the communication between the 
different parts. The heat of the air is far from being so intense as might be expected 
Croat a country occupying the middle of the Torrid Zone ; and it if more temperate then 
many regions within the Tropics ; the thermometer, at the most sultry hour, about two 
in the afternoon, generally fluctuating between 82 and 85 degrees. Mr. Marsden di- 
vides the inhabitants into Malays, Acbenese, Battas, lampoons, and Rejangs ; and he 
tabes the latter as his standard of description, with respect to the persons, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants. They are rather^ below the middle stature; their bulkin' 
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proportion ; their limbs, for the most part, slight, but well shaped, and particularly 
small at the wrists and ancles ; and upon the whole they are gracefully formed. Their 
hair 19 strong and of a shining black. The men are beardless, great pains being taken 
to. render them so when boys, by rubbing their skins with a kind of quick lime. Their 
complexion is properly yellow, wanting the red tinge that constitutes a copper or tawnv 
colour. They are in general lighter than the Mestees, or half-breed of the rest of India ; 
those of the superior class, who arc not exposed to the rays of the sun, and particularly 
their women of rank, approaching to a degree of fairness. If beauty consisted in tlii-i 
one quality, some of them ivould surpass even our brunettes in Europe. The major part of 
the females are ugly, many of them even to disgust ; yet among them are some whose 
appearance is strikingly beautiful ; whatever composition of persons, features, and com* 
plexion, that sentiment may be the result of. Some of the inhabitants of the hilly parts 
are observed to have the swelled neck or goitre ; but they attempt no remedy for it, 
as these wem are consistent with the highest health. The rites of marriage among the 
Sumatrans consist simply in joining the hands of the parties, and pronouncing them man 
and wife, without much ceremony, excepting the entertainment, which is given *on the 
occasion uy the father of the girl. The customs of the Sumatrans permit their having 
as many wives as they can purchase or afford to maintain ; but it is extremely rare that 
an instance occurs of their having more than one, and that only among a few of the 
chiefs. This continence they owe in some measure to their poverty. The dictates of 
frugality are more powerful with them than the irregular calls of appetite, and make 
them decline an indulgence from which their law does not restrain them. Mothers 
carry their children, not on the arm as our nurses do, but straddling on the hip, and 
usually supported by a cloth, which ties in a knot on the opposite shoulder. The children 
are nursed but little, are not confined by any swathing or bandages ; and being suffered 
to roll about the floor, soon learn to walk and shift for themselves. When cradles arc 
used, they swing, suspended from the ceiling of the room. 

The Sumatrans are so fond of cock fighting that a father, on his death-bed, has been 
known to desire his son to take the first opportunity of matching a cock for a sum equal 
to his whole property ; under a blind conviction of its being invulnerable. When a cock 
is killed or runs, the other must have sufficient spirit and vigour left to peck at him three 
times, on his being held up to him for that purpose, or it becomes a drawn battle ; and 
sometimes an' experienced cocker will place the head of his vanquished bird in such an 
uncouth situation as to terrify the other, and render him unable to give this proof of 
victory. 

The wild beasts of Sumatra are tygers, elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and monkeys. 
The tygers prove to the inhabitants, both in their . journeys and even their domestic oc- 
cupations, most destructive enemies. The number of people annually alain by these 
rapacious tyrants of the woods is almost incredible. Whole villages have been depopu- 
lated by them; yet, from a superstitious prejudice, it is with difficulty they are prevailed, 
upon, by e large reward, which the India Company offers, to use methods of destroying 
them, till they have sustained some particular injury in their own family or kindred. 
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'1 he size and strength of the species which prevails in this island is prodigious. They 
are said to break, with a strike of their fore paw, the leg of a horse or buffalo ; and tho 
largest prey they kill is, without difficulty, dragged by them into the woods. This they 
usually perform on the second night; being supposed, on the firs., to gratify tin msuvcs 
with sucking the blood only. Time is, by this delay, afforded to prepare for theii de- 
struction, either by shooting them, or placing a vessel of water, strongly impregnated 
with arsenic, near the carcase, which is fisteued to a tree, to prevent its being rained 
off. 1 he tyger, having satiated himself with the flesh, is prompted to assuage hi\ in r«t 
with the tempting liquor at hand, and perishes in the indulgence. Their chief sin is- 
tence is, most proh il»iy, the unfortunate monkeys with which the woods abound. '1 my 
are described as alluring them to their fate by a fascinating power, similar to what has 
been supposed of the snake; and ‘•ays Mr. Marsden, “I am not incredulous enough to 
treat the idea with contempt, having myself observed, that when an alligator or a 
crocodile comes under an overhanging branch of a tree, the monkeys, in a state of ahu m 
rmd distraction, crowd to the extremity, and, chattel inj und trembling, approach nearer 
and nearer to the amphibious monster, that waits to devour them as they drop, which 
their fright and ntimhi r render almost unavoidable.” 1'hesn alligators likewise occasion 
the loss of many inhabitants, frequently destroying the people as they bathe in tin* iiv»r, 
according to their regular custom, and which the perpetual evidence of the risk attending 
it cannot deter them from. A superstitious idea of tneir sanctity, also preserves them 
from molestation, although with a hook of sufficient strength they may be taken without 
much difficulty. The other anitnds of Sumatra are buffaloes, a small kind of biases, 
gnats, hogs, deer, bullocks, and hog-deer. This last is an animal somewhat smaller than 
a rabbit, the head resembling that of a hog. and its shanks and feet like .those of the d< er. 
The bezoar-stone found on this animal has been valued at ten times its weight in gold; 
it is ot a dark brown colour, smooth on the outside ; and the coat being taken off, it ap- 
pears still daiker. with strings running underneath the coat : it will swim on the top 
of the water. If it be infused in any liquid, it makes it extremely bitter. The virtues 
usually attributed to this stone are cleansing the stomach, creating an appetite, and 
sweetening the blood. 

. Of birds they have a greater variety than of beasts. The coo-ow or Sumatran phea- 
sant is a bird of uncommon beauty. They have storks of a prodigious size, parrots, dimg- 
hijl fowls, ducks, the largest cocks in the world, wood- pigeons, doves, and a great vari- 
ety of small birds, diff» rent from ours, and distinguished l>y the beauty of their colours. 
Of th«ir‘ reptiles they have lizards, flying-lizards, and cameleons. The island swarms 
with injects, and their varieties are no less extraordinary than their numbers, ltice is 
the only gfain that grows in the country ; they have sugar-canes, beans, pease, radices, 
yams, potatoes, pwmkins, and several kinds of pot herbs unknown in Europe ; and here 
are to be found most of the fiuit to be met with in other parts of the East Indies in 
the greatest perfection. Indigo, bmsil wood, two species of. the bread-fruit tiee, pepper, 
benjamin, coffee, and cotton, are likewise the produce, of , this island, as well as cassia 
i>nd camphire above-mentioned. Here also is the cabbugc tree, and the ailk cotton tree,. 
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and the forest Contains a great variety of valuable species of wood, as ebony, pine, sandal, 
eagle or aloes, teak, manchineel, and iron wood, and also the banyan tree. Goid, tin. 
Iron, copper, and lead, are found in the country ; and the former is supposed to be as 
plentiful here as in Peru or Mexico. The finest gold and gold-dust are found in the 
Country erf Limong, immediately contiguous to the presidency of Fort Marlborough : to 
which the im rchants repair annually for the purchase of opium and such other articles 
as »|»ey may be in want of, and give for them gold, of so pure a nature, as to contain 
little or no alloy. The native indolence of the Malay disposition, prevents them from 
collecting more than is sufficient, to supply the simple wants of a race of men as yet unen- 
liglit* ned by civilization and science, and ignorant of the full extent of the advantages ot 
the country inhabited by them. The roads leading to this golden countiy are almost 
impervious ; affording only a scanty path to a singb* traveller, where whole nights must 
be passed in the open air, exposed to the malignant influence of a hostile climate, in a 
country infested by the most ferocious wild beasts. These are circumstances that have 
hitherto checked curiosity ; but perseverance and studied precaution will surmount the 
obstacles they oppose, and such discoveries might be made as might amply compensate 
for the difficulties leading to them The gold-merchants, who come from the neigh* 
booring and less rich countries, give rueh accounts of the facility of procuring gold as 
bonier nearly on the marvellous, and would be altogether incredible, if great quantities 
ot i ha! metal, produced by them, did not, in some degree, evince the certainty ot their 
accounts. 

Java is situated to the south of Borneo, and south-east from the peninsula of Malacca, 
having Sumatra lying before it, from which it is separated by a narrow passage, now so 
famous in the world bv the name ot the Straits of Sunda. The country is nuuntainuuS 
and woody in the middle ; but a flat coast, full of Irogs and marahes, renders the air 
unhealthful. It produces pepper, indigo, sugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, cardamons, and ether tropical Iruits. Gold also but in no great quantities, 
hath beeu found in it. It is diversified bv many mountains, woods, and rivers; in all 
Which nature has very bountifully bestowed her treasures. The mountains are many of 
them so high as to be seen at the distance of three or four leagues. That which is called 
die Blue Mountain is by far the highest of them ail, and seen the farthest off at sea. 
They have frequent and very terrible earthquakes on this island, which shake the city of 
Batavia and places adjacent to such a degree that the fail ot the houses is expected every 
moment. The waters in the road are excessively agitated, insomuch <tbat their motion 
resembles that of a boiling pot: and, in some places,, tne earth opens, which affords a 
strange and terrible spectacle. The inhabitants are of opinion, that these eaithqu**kes 
proceed trom the mountain Parang, which is fill I of sulphur, saltpetre, and bitumen. 
The fruits and plants of this- island are. all, in their several kinds, excellent and almost 
out ot number. There are abundance of forests scattered over it, in which are all kinds 
of wild beasts, such its buffaloes, tygerx, rhinoceroses, and: wild horses, with an infinite 
variety ot serpents, some' ol them of an enormous size. Crocodiles are prodigtmi*ly 
large in Java, and are found chiefly about the mouths of rivers ; tor being aroptubiout 
Voi» II. & C. 
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animals, they delight mostly in marshes and savannahs. Tins creature, like the tortoise, 
lays its eggs in hot sands, without taking any further care of them ; and the sail hatches 
them at the proper season, when they run instantly into the water. There is, in ehorf, 
no kind of animal wanting here ; fowls they have of all sorts, and exquisitely good, espe- 
cially peacocks, partridges, pheasants, wood-pigeons, and, for curiosity, they have the 
Indian bats, which differ a little from ours ; but its wings, when extended, measure 
full a yard ; the body of it is of the size of a rat. They have fish in great plenty and 
very good ; so that, for the .value of three-pence, there may be enough bought to dine 
six or seven men. They have likewise a multitude of tortoises, the flesh of which is 
very little inferior to veal, and there are many wiio think it better. 

It is said that there are in the island upwards of 40 great towns, which from the 
number of the inhabitants would in any other part of the world, merit the title of 
cities ; and more than 4500 villages, besides hamlets, and straggling houses, lying near 
each other, upon the sea-coast and in the neighbourhood of great towns ; hence, upon 
a fair and moderate computation, there are, within the boundaries of the u’hole island, 
taking in persons of both sexes and of all ranks and ages, more than 30,000,000 of 
souls. 

There are a great many princes in the island, of which the most considerable are the 
emperor of Materin, who resides at Katasura, and the kings of Bantam and Japara. 
Upon the first of these many of the petty princes are dependant ; but the Dutch are 
absolute masters of the greatest part of the island, particularly of the north coast, though 
there are some of the princes, beyond the mountains, on the south coast who still main- 
tain their independency. The natives of the country who are established in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Batavia, and for a tract of about 40 leagues along the mountains of the 
country of Bantam, are immediately subject to the* governor general. The company 
send drossards or commissaries among them, who administer justice and take care of the 
public revenues. 

* The city of Batavia is tli? capital, not only of this island but of all the Dutch domi- 
nions in India. It is an exceeding fine city, situated in the latitude of 6 ° south, at the 
mouth of the river Jucatra, and in the bosom of a large commodious bay, which may be 
considered not onlytas one of the safest harbours in India but in the world. The city is 
surrounded % a rampart 21 feet thick, covered on the outside irith stone, and fortified 
with 28 bastions. This rampart is environed by a ditch, 45 yards over, full of water, 
•specially when the tides are high in the, spring. . The avenues to^ the town are defended 
by. aeyeral farts, each of which is /well furnished < with . excellent brass cannon ; no person 
is suffered lo go beyond these forts without a passport. The rjver Jucpta passes through 
the midst ofthe town, and forms 15> canals of running water, all faced with free-stone, 
and adorned with trees that are ever green ; ever these canals are id bridges, besides 
those which lie without the town. Tlte streets ere all perfectly; straight, and each, gene- 
rally speaking, 90 feet broad. The bouses are built of stone, after the manner of those 
m Holland. The* city is about a league and a half in circumference, and hat five gates; 
but ttdfl are tentimes therwmberof houses without that there are jwifbin it. . There is 
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a very fine town-house, four Calvinist churches, besides other places of worship for all 
sorts of religions, a spio-huys or house of correction, an orphan-house, a magazine of 
sea-stores, several for spices, with wharfs and cord 'manufactures, with many othe„ 
public buildings. The garrison consists commonly of between 2000 and 3000 men. 
Besides the forts mentioned above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very fine regular 
fortification, situated at the mouth of the river, and flanked with four bastions ; two of 
which command the sea and the other two the town. It is in this citadel that the gover- 
nor general of the Indies has his palace ; over against which is that of the director 
general, who is the next person to the governor. The counsellors and other principal 
officers of the company have also their apartments ; as have likewise the physician, the 
surgeon, and the apothecary. There are in it besides arsenals and magazines furnished 
with ammunition for many years. The city of Batavia is not only inhabited by Dutch, 
French, Portuguese, and other Europeans established here on account of trade ; but 
also by a vast number of Indians of different nations, Javanese, Chinese, Malayans, 
Negroes, Amboynese, Armenians, natives of the isle of Bali, Mardykerc, or Topasses, 
Macassers, Timors, Bongis, &c. 

Bali is fertile and populous. Banco and Biliton do not merit any particular 
description. 

Borneo, an island of Asia in the East Indies, and the one of the three great Sunda 
islands. It is thought to be the largest island m the world next to New Holland ; being 
1600 miles in circumference. It is seated under the equator, that line cutting it almost 
through the middle. It is almost of a circular figure ; abounds with gold ; and the finest 
diamonds in the Indies are found in its rivers, being probably washed down from the 
hills by the torrents. Here are also mines of iron, tin, and loadstones. The beasts are 
oxen, buffaloes, deer, goats, elephants, tygers and monkeys. This island has fine 
rivers, especially towards the west and south. In their monsoon from April to Septem- 
ber the wind is westerly ; and they have continual heavy rains, attended with violent 
storms of thunder and lightning. The rainy season continues for eight months of the 
year ; and as, during that time the flat country near the coast is overflowed, the air Is 
rendered very unbealtbful, and the inhabitants are forced to build their houses on floats, 
which they make fast to trees. The houses have but one floor, with partitions made 
with cane ; and the roofs are covered with palmetto leaves, the eaves of which reach 
within four or five feet of dhe bottom. The west and north-east sides of the island are 
almost desert, and the east is but little known. - The inland parte are very mountainous, 
and the south-east, fOrr many leagues together, is a stinking momss, which, being over- 
flowed in wet season, is very unhealthy. * * • • •' 

The Portuguese, whd first discovered Borneo, had arrived in the Indies about 30 
years before they knew any thing wf it more than the name and its situation, by reason 
of their frequently passing by its toast At last one 1 captain* Edward Corril bad orderly 
to examine it more narrowly*; and being once acquainted with the worth of the country, 
they made frequent voyages' thither. They found the coasts inhabited by the Moors, whd 
had certainly established themselves there by* Conquest ; but the- original inhabitant? 
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still remain io the mountains, nod are styled Beajus, which, in tbs Malayan language, 
signifies a wild mail. The roost authentic account of these people is the following ; which 
was extracted from the papers of father Antonio Ventimiglia, an Italian missionary. 
He went to Borneo from Macao, on board n Portuguese ship, converted great numbers 
to Christianity, and died on the island about the year 1 691. The Beajus have no kings, 
but many little chiefs. Some ere subject to the Moorish kings, and pay them tribute ; 

■ hut such as live far up the country are altogether independent, and live according to 
their own customs. They are generally very superstitious, and much addicted to augury. 
They do not adore idols ; but their sacrifices of sweet wood and perfumes are offeed 
to one god, who, they believe, rewards the just in heaven, end punishes the wicked in 
hell. They many but one wife ; and look upon any breach of conjugal faith, either in 
the man or woman, as a capital offence. Ttie Beajus are naturally hc»i;e»t and indus- 
trious, and have a brotherly affection for one another. They have a notion of 1 rojierty, 
which' yet does hot render them covetous. They sow and cultivate their lands ; hut in 
the time of harveet each reaps as much as will serve his family, and the rest belongs to 
the tribe in common ; by which means they prevent necessity 01 disput' s. M itn the 
Moors on the coascs the Portuguese for some time carried on a considerable trade ; and 
by their request they settled a factory there, which, however, was afterwards surprised and 
plundered by the Moors, who put most of the people to the sword. 'I lie most consi- 
derable river in Borneo is called Banjar, at the mouth of which our East India company 
have a factory. 

Celebes is an island in the Indian Sea, seated under the equator, and called by some 
Macassar, The length and breadth have not been accurately computed ; but the cir- 
cumference, pt a medium, is about POO miles. It bad formerly six kingdoms, which are 
reduced to one. The airis hot and moist ; and subject to great rains during the south- 
west winds, which blow from November to March, at which time the country is over- 
flowed ; and for this reason they build their houses on piles of wood 10 feet high. The 
most healthful time is during the northern monsoons, which seldom fail blowing regularly 
IP' one part of the year. The chief vegetables are rice and cocoas; but they have elniny, 
Under*, &?. Their fruits and flowers are much the same «s in the neighbouring part# of 
ffctjndifi* They have pepper, sugar, betel, orece, the finest cotton, and opium. The 
gativea tore bright olive complexion*, and the women have shining black hair. 'I he 
gajen are Industrious, robust, and make excellent soldiers. Their arms arc sabres end 
WUf)k* from whence they blow poisoned darts, which ere pointed with tile tooth if 1 
selfish* * Some likewise nse poisoned daggers. They wesejUi© last of the Indian 
nations that were enslaved by the Dutch, which could nut be effected till after a lung 
war. They leech their children to reed and write, and their characters have some 
ieseroblwnce of the Arabic. Their religion being Mahometan, the men indulge them- 
selves * m many wives and concubines. The employment of . the women is spinning, 
booking, and making their own and their huabawd’s clothes. The men wear- jewels in 
their ears, end the wooteu gold chains about their necks. The . inhabitants in general 
|p half naked, without any thing eo. their beari^ Off feel* and some have nothing 
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but a cloth about the middle. The streets of the town of Macassar are spacious and 
■ planted with trees on every side. It stands by the side of the only large river they have 
in the island. The Dutch have a fort hero mounted with 40 guns, and garrisoned with 
700 men : there is only one other town of note, called Jnnapandam, where they also 
have a fort. The island is not near so populous as when the Dutch conquered it ; the 
men being hired for soldiers in most of the neighbouring countries. ' 

The religion of these islands was formerly idolatry. They worshipped the sun and 
moon. They sacrificed to them in the public squares, having no materials which they 
thought valuable enough to be employed in raising temples. About two centuries ago, 
some Christians and Mahometans having brought their opinions to Celebes, the princi- 
pal king of the country took a dislike to the national worship. Having convened a 
general assembly, he ascended an eminence, when spreading out his hands towards hea- 
ven, he told the Deity that he would acknowledge for truth that doctrine whose minister 
should first arrive in his dominions : and as the winds and waves were at his command, 
the Almighty would have himself to blame if he embraced a falsehood. The assembly 
broke tip, determined to wait the orders of heaven, and to obey the first missionaries 
that should arrive. The Mahometans were the most active, and their religion accor- 
dingly prevailed. 

llouton is about 12 miles distant from the south-east part of Gelcbes. The inhabi- 
tants are small but well shaped, and of a dark olive complexion. The principal town 
is Callasujeug, which is about a mile from the sea, on the top of a small hill and round 
it a stone wall. The houses are not built upon the ground, but on posts. Thd religion 
of the inhabitants is Mahometanism. 

Timor abounds in sandal wood, wax, and honey ; and the Dutch have a fort here. 
The inhabitants are pagans, and are little better than savages ; and some pretend they 
had not the use of fire many years ago. 

Of Cumbava, Hores, Ceram, and Gilolo, we have little else than their names. 

The Molucca Islands lie in the East Indian Sea, under the line ; of which there are 
five principal, namely Ternate, Tydor, Macbian, Motyr, and Dachian. The largest of 
them is hardly 90 miles in circumference. They produce neither corn, rice, not cattle, 

. except goats ; but they have oranges, lemons, and other fruits ; and are most remarkable 
for spices, especially cloves. They have large snakes, which are not venetaous, and 
very dangerousr land crocodiles. At present they have three kihgs ; and' the Dutch who 
are very strong there, keep out all other European nations, being jealous of their spice- 
trade. Thu religion is idolatry; but there are many Mahometans. They were disco-- 
vered by tbe Portuguese in 1511, who settled upon the coast ; but the Dutch drove them, 
away, and are now masters of all these islands. 

, The Philippine ishtnda are certain islands of Asia, which lie between 114° and 126° of 
east Ion. ; and between 6 ° and 20° of north lat. ; about 300 miles south-east of China. 
They are said to be about 1200 ; In number, of which there are 400 very considerable. 
They were discovered in the year 4521, by the famous navigator Ferdinand Magellan, & 
Portuguese gentleman, who had served hit 1 native country both io the wara of Africa 
\ ol . II. 5 U 
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ami the East Indies, particularly under Albuquerque, the famous Portuguese genrrdf, 
who reduced Goa Malacca to the obedience of that crown. Magellan, having had a 
considerable share in those actions, and finding himself neglected by the government of 
Portugal, and even denied, as it is said, the small advance of a ducat a month in his pay, 
left Portugal in disgust, and offered his services to Charles V, then emperor of Germany 
and king of Spain, whom he convinced of the probability of discovering a way to the 
Spice Islands in the East Indies by the west : whereupon the command of five small 
ships being given him, he set sail from Seville, on the 10th of August, 15 If), and standing 
over to the coast of South America, proceeded southward to 62°, w here he fortunately 
hit upon a strait, since called the Strait of Magellan, which carried him into the Pacific 
Ocean or South Sea ; and then steering northward, repassed the equator : after which 
he stretched away to the west, across that vast ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the 
Ladrnnes, on the tenth of March, i521 ; and soon after sailed to the westward and dis- 
covered the Philippines, which he did on St. Lazarus's day, and in honour of that saint 
he called them the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. lie took possession of them in the name 
of the king of Spain, but happened to be killed in a skirmish he had with the natives of 
one of them. His people, however, arrived at the Moluccas or Clove islands, w here 
they left a colony, and returned to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope ; being 
the first persons that ever sailed round the globe. But there was no attempt made by 
the Spaniards to subdue or plant the Philippine Islands until the year 1564, in the reign 
of Philip II. son of Charles V. ; when Don Louis dc Velasco, viceroy of Mexico, sent 
Michael Lopes Delagaspes thither, with a fleet and force sufficient to make a conquest 
of these islands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of Pnilip II. then upon llte 
throne of Spain ; and they remained under the dotniniou of that crown till taken by 
sir William Draper. 

The Philippines are scarcely inferior to any other islands of Asia in all the natural pro* 
ductions of that happy climate ; and they are by far the best situated for an extensive 
and advantageous commerce. By their position they form the centre of intercourse 
■with China, Japan, aad the. Spice Islands ; and whilst they are under the dominion of 
Spain, they connect the Asiatic and American commerce, and become a general maga- 
zine for the rich mannfactures of the one and for the treasures of the other. Besides 
they are well situated for a supply of European goods, both from the side of Acapuloe, 
and by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. In fact they formerly enjoyed a traffic in 
some degree proportioned to tbe peculiar felicity of their situation ; but the Spanish 
dominion is too vast and unconnected to be improved to the best advantage. The 
spirit of commerce is not powerful in that people. The trade of the Philippines is 
thought to have declined ; this great branch is now reduced to two ships, which annually 
pass between these islands and Acapulco in America, and to a single port of Manila, in 
the island of Luconia. 

Indeed tbe Spaniards appear by no means to be actuated by a spirit of industry ; 
for so far from improving the fine situation of these islands to tbe utmost, it happens, on 
tiie .contrary, that the trade is hurtful to the mother-country ; for, (to confine ourselves 
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to the Manila, with which they have most to do), instead of taking Spanishmanufacturcs, 
they trade with the Chinese for spices, silks, stockings, Indian stuff's, calicoes, chintz, 
•ami many other articles ; and with the Japanese for cabinets, and all sorts of lacquered 
ware ; for all which they pay in gold or silver. All these commodities together with 
what the islands produce, and great quantities of wrought plate by the Chinese artisans, 
are collected at Manila, and transported annually in two ships to Acapulco in Mexico. 
Each of these ships is esteemed worth 600,000/. sterling ; and in the war which began 
in 1739, and which was not distinguished by such a series of wonderful successes as 
that which ended in 1763, the taking of one of the galleons, which carry on the trade 
between Manila and America, was considered as one of the most brilliant advantages 
w hich we gained. This trade is not laid open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but is 
confined by very particular regulations, somewhat analagous to those by which the trade 
of the register ships from Cadiz to the West Indies is restrained. The ships employed 
are all king’s ships, commissioned and paid by him, and the tonnage is divided into a 
certain number or bales, all of the same size. These arc divided among the convents at 
Manila, but principally the Jesuits, as a donation, to support their missions for the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic faith. Most of the religions are concerned in this 
trade, and sell to the merchants at a great price what room in the ship they are not to 
occupy. This trade, is by a royal edict, limited in a certain value, but it always exceeds 
it ; each ship being generally worth 3,000,000 of dollars. The returns made from 
America are of silver, cochineal, sweetmeats, together with some European millinery 
ware for the women, aud some strong Spanish wine. It is obvious that the greatest part 
of the treasure remitted does not remain at Manila, but is dispersed over India for goods. 
Many strong remonstrances against this India trade to Mexico have been made to the 
court of Spain ; wherein they urge that the silk manufactories of Valentia and other 
parts of Spain, the linens from Cadiz, and the other manufactories, are hurt hi their 
9ale in Mexico and Peru, by the Chinese being able to afford their goods, of the same 
sort, cheaper than they are able ; that were this trade laid open, the whole treasure 
of the New World would centre in Spain or with European merchants ; but now it cn- 
riclies only the Jesuits and a few private persons. Wise as these arguments are, the 
Jesuits and priests, versant in intrigue, and the most selfish set of men on earth, had 
interest enough qt court to stop the effect. 

At Cavite, in this bay, is a tort, a town, and a tine dockyard, where these large 
galleons are built .And repaired, and where they load and unload, together with all the 
other large ships that trade to this bay. 

The principal of the Philippine islands are Luconia or Manila, Tandage or Samtri, 
Masbate, Mindoro, Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, Dohel, Sibu, Sogbu, Negros, St. 
John Xolo, and Mindanao. In most of these the Spanish power prevails, and all are 
under the governor of Luconia ; but there are some in which that nation has little autho- 
rity or even fnfluence, such as Mindanao. 

The inhabitants of these islands consist of Chinese, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Pintadors or Painted People, and Mestees, a mixture of all these* Their 
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persons and habits resemble those of the several nations whence they derive their orlg'- 
naS ; only it is observable that the features of the blacks of these islands are as agreeable 
as those of the white people. There is not a soil in the world that produces greater 
plenty of all things for life; as appears by the multitude of inhabitants to be found in 
the woods and mountains, who subsist almost entirely by the fruits of the earth nnii t! o 
venison they take. Nor can any country appear more beautiful, for there is perpetual 
verdure and buds ; blossoms and fruit are found upon the trees all the year round, as 
well on the mountains as’ the cultivated gardens. Vast quantities of gold are washed 
down from the hills by the rains, and found mixed with the sand of the rivers. Their 
are also mines of other metals and loadstones found here ; and such numbers of wild 
buffaloes, that a good huntsman on horeback, armed with a spear, will kill )0 or 20 in 
a day. The Spaniards take them for their hides, which they sell to the Chinese ; ami 
their carcases serve the mountaineers for food. Their woods also abound with den, 
wild hogs, and goats. Of the last there is such plenty in on? of these islands, ihu; 
the Spaniards gave it the name of Cabras. Horses and cows have been likewise im- 
ported into these islands from New Spain, China, and Japan, which have multiplied 
considerably ; but the sheep that were brought over came to nothing. The trees 
produce a variety of gums ; one kind, which is the commonest, by the Spaniards 
called brea, is used instead of pitch ; of the others, some are medicinal, others 
odoriferous. 

In these islands are monkeys and baboons of a monstrous bigness, that will defend 
themselves if attacked by men. When they can find no fruits in the mountains, they 
go down to the sea to catch crabs ond oysters ; and that the oysters may not close and 
catch their paws, they first put in a stone to prevent their shutting close ; they take 
crabs by putting their tail in boles where they lie, and when the crab lay hold of it, they 
draw him out. There are also great numbers of civit>cats in some of the islands. 
The bird called tavan, is a black sea-fowl, something less than a hen, and has a long 
neck ; it lays its eggs in the sand, by the sea-side, 40 or 50 in a trench, and then covers 
them, and they are hatched by the heat of the sun. They have likewise the bird saligan, 
which builds her nests on the sides of rocks, as the swallows do against a wall ; and these 
are the delicious birds' nests so much esteemed, being a kind of jelly that dissolves in 
warm water. 

The Spaniards have introduced several of the American fruits, which thrive here as 
well as in America, the cocoa or chocolate-nut particularly, which increases so that 
they have no occasion now to import from Mexico. Here is also the fountain-tree, 
from which the natives draw water ; and there is likewise a kind of Cane, by the Spaniards 
called vaxuco, which, if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught, of which there afe 
plenty in the mountains, where water is most wanted. * 

These islands, being hot and moist, produce abundance of venomous creatures, as 
the soil does poisonous herbs and flowers, which do not kill those who touch or taste 
them, but so infect the air that many people die in the time of their blossoming. 

The orange, lemon, and several other trees bear twice a-year. 'A sprig, whe.n planted. 
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Incomes a tree, and bears fruit in a year’s time ; so that, without any hyperbole, it may 
In: affirmed, that a more luxuriant, verdant soil can scarcely be conceived. The woods 
arc filled with old, large, and lolly trees, and such as yield more sustenance to man than 
is to be found in almost any other part of the world. These islands, however, besides 
their other inconveniences, of which they have many, are very subject to earthquakes, 
which often prove very fatal. 
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CHAPTER VI 

An historical view of the principal revolutions in the East of Asia. 

F I MIE history of those, countries of which we have now to speak ascends to a high 
antiquity, and is consequently corrupted bv fable. 

According to the Chinese historians, the first monarch of the whole universe (that is 
of China) nas called Puon-ku or Pucn-cu. This, according to some, was the first man ; 
but according to Bayer and Menzelins, two of the greatest crit : cs in Chinese literature 
that have hitherto appeared, the word signifies the highest antiquity. Puon-ku was 
succeeded by Tiene-hoang, which signifies the emperor of heaven. They call him also 
the intelligent heaven, the supreme king of the middle heaven, &c. According to some 
ot their historians he was the inventor of letters of the C.'vlic characters, by which they 
determine the place of the year, Ac. Tiene-hoang was succeeded by Ti-hoang (the em- 
peror of the earth) who divided the day and night, appointing 30 days to make otic 
tnoon, and fixed the winter solstice to the 1 1th moon. Ti-hoaug was succeeded by 
Gicne-hoang (sovereign of men), who, with his nine brothers, shared the government 
among them. They built cities and surrounded them with walls, made a distinction 
between the sovereign and subjects, instituted marriages, &c. 

The reigns of these four emperors makeup one of what the Chinese called ki, ages or 
periods, of which there were nine before Fo-hi, whom their most sensible people ac- 
knowledge as the founder of their empire. 

The history of the second ki' coAtVadicts almost every thing said of the first ; for 
though we have hut just now been told that CJiene-hoang and his brethren built cities 
surrounded with walls ; yet, in the succeeding age, the people dwelt in caves, or peiclu d 
upon trees, as it were on nests?' Of the third ki we hear nothing, and in the fouitli 
it seems matters had been still worse, as we are told that men were then only tadght to 
retire into the hollows at racks. Of the fifth and sixth we have no accounts. These 
six periods, according^ to pome writers, contained 90,000 years ; according to others, 
J, 100,750. “ ‘ ' r 

In the seventh and eighth ki they tell us over again what they said of the first ; namely 
that the men began to leave their caves and dwell in houses, and were taught to prepare 
clothes, Ac. Tchine-fang, the first monarch of the eighth ki, taught his subjects to take 
off the hair from skins with rollers of wood, and cover themselves with the skins so pre- 
pared. He taught t ern also to make a kind of web with their hair, to serve as a covering 
to their heads against the rain. They obeyed his orders with joy ; and be called his 
suigects people dothed with skins. His reign lasted 350 years ; that of ooe ot his suc- 
cessors also, named Yeon-tsao-chi, lasted more than 300 ; and his family continued for 
or 18,000 years. But what is very surprising, all these thousands and millions of 
years • had. elapsed without mankind having any knowledge of fire. This was not 
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discovered till towards the close of this period, by one Souigine. After so useful a dis- 
covery he taught the people to dress their victuals ; whereas, before, they had devoured 
the flesh of animals quite raw, drunk their blood, and swallowed even their hair and 
feathers. He is also said to have been the inventor of fishing, letters, &<\ 

In the ninth period we find the invention or at least the origin of letters attributed to 
one Tsang hie, who received them from a divine tortoise, that carried them on his shell, 
and delivered them into the hands of Tsang-hie. During this period, also, music, 
money, carriages, merchandize, commerce, &c. were invented. There are various cab 
culations of the length of these ki or periods. Some make the time from Puon-cu to 
Contuciuus, who flourished about 47.9 years before Christ, to contain 27 9. WOO years ; 
others 9 „ 759, HfiO years ; others 3.2/6,000 ; and some no less than 96.96l.740 years. 

1 liese extravagant accounts are by some thought to contain obscure and imperfect 
hints concerning the cosmogony and creation of the world, &c. Puon-ku, the first em- 
peror, they think represents eternity, preceding the duration of the world. The suc- 
ceeding ones, Ticne-hoang. Ti-hoang, and Gine-hoang. they imagine signifieth creations 
ot the heavens and the earth, and the formation of man. The ten ki or ages, nine of 
which preceded Fo-hi, mean the ten generations preceding Noah. 

'lhat this may be the case will probably appear very credible to suebas have examined 
the Mythological History of Hindoitan. 

Fo-hi, it is pretended, was born in the province of Shen*si. I(is mother, walking 
upon the bank of a lake in that province, saw a very large print of a man's foot in the 
sand there , and being surrounded by an Iris or rainbow, became impregnated. The 
child was named Fo-hi; and when he grew up, was, by his countrymen, elected king, on 
account of his superior merit, and styled Tyent-tse, that is, the son of heaven. He in- 
vented the eight qua or symbols, consisting of three lines each, which differently combined, 
formed 64 characters, that were made use of to express ever thing. To give these the 
greater credit, he pretended that he had seen them described upon the back of a dragon- 
horse (an animal, shaped like a horse, with the wings and scales of a dragon), which 
arose from the bottom of a lake. Having gained great reputation among his country- 
men by this prodigy, he is said to have created mandarins or officers under the name of 
Dragons. Hence we may assign the reason why the emperors of China always carry & 
dragon in thrir banners. He also instituted marriage, invented music, &c. Having 
established a prime minister, he divided the government of his dominions among four 
mandarins and died, after a reign of 1 15 years. 

These fabulous accounts of Fo-hi are, with great probability, considered as referring 
to the patriarch Noah. As the simile of a dragon was frequently made use of by the 
•ntients to signify a large body of water. To Fo-hi's discovering the 64 characters on the 
back of such an animal may imply that these symbols were of antediluvian invention. 
Leaving, however, these fabulous and conjectural times, we shall proceed to give some 
account of that part of the Chinese history which may be more certainly depended on. 

As the Chinese, contrary to the practice of almost all nations, have never sought to 
conquer other countries, but rather to improve and content themselves with their own, 
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their History, for many ages, furnishes nothing remarkable. The whole of their empe- 
rors, abstracted from those who are said to have reigned in the fabulous times, are com- 
prehended in 22 dynasties, mentioned in the following table. 



Emperors. 

Before Christ. 

Emperors. 

After Christ. 

1. Hya containing 

17 

2207 

12. Swi 

3 


2. Shang or Ing 

28 

1766 

13. Twang 

20 

618 

3. Chew 

35 

1 1 22 

14. Hew'-lyatig 

2 

.907 

4. Tsin 

4 

243 

15. Hew-tang 

4 

923 

5. Han 

95 

206 

After Christ. 

16. Hew-tsin 

o 

*4 

936* 

6. Hew*han 

2 

220 

J7. Hew-han 

o 

A* 

947 

7. 1 sin 

15 

465 

j8. I lew-chew 


951 

8. Song 

8 

220 

19. Song 

18 

9 60 

g. Tsi 

5 

479 

20. Iwen 

9 

1280 

10. Lyang 

4 

502 

21. Ming 

16 

1 368 

11. Chin 

4 

557 

22. Tsing 


16*45 


The most interesting particulars of the Chinese history relate to the incursions of the 
Tartars, which commenced very early, and frequently desolated the northern provinces. 
About the year before Christ 213, Shi-wang-ti, having subdued all the princes or kings 
as they were called, of the different provinces, became emperor of China with unlimited 
power. He divided the whole empire into 36 provinces ; and finding the northern part 
of his dominions much incommoded by the invasions of the neighbouring barbarians, 
he sent a formidable army against them, which drove them far beyond the boundaries 
of China. To prevent their return he : built the famous wall, which separates China from 
Tartary. After this, being elated with his own exploits, he formed a design of making 
posterity believe that he himself had been the first Chinese emperor that ever sat on the 
throne. For this purpose he ordered all historical writings to be burnt, and caused 
many of the learned to be put to death. 

What effect the great wa!ll for some time had in preventing the invasion of the Tartars 
we are not told ; but in the 10th century of the Christian era those of Kitan or ‘I,van 
got a footing in China. The Kitan were a people of Eastern Tartary, who dwelt to 
the north and north-east of the province of Pecheii in China, particularly in that of 
Layn-tong, lying without the great wall. These people, having subdued the country 
between Korea and Kashgar, became much more troublesome to the Chinese than all 
the other Tartars. Their empire commenced about the year 916, and gained its greatest 
strength from the rapid succession of revolutions, which seated seven different families 
on the throne of China. Several treaties were concluded much to the advantage of 
the invaders, who, besides certain cities in the province of Pecheii, had granted them, 
in the year 1035, an annual tribute of 200,000 ounces of silver, and 300,000 pieces of 
silb. 
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From this time the Kitan remained in peaceable possession of their Chinese doini 
nions till the year 1117. Whey-tsong, at that time emperor, being able neither to bear 
their ravages, nor, bv himself, to put a stop to them, resolved upon a remedy, which, at 
last, proved worse than the disease. This was to call in the Nu-che, Nyu-che, or 
Eastern Tartars, to destroy the kingdom of the Kitan. From this he was dissuaded by 
the king of Korea and most of his own ministers ; but disregarding their salutary advice, 
he joined his forces to those of the Nu-che. The Kitan were then every wheie defeated ; 
and at last reduced to such extremity, that those who remained were forced to leave 
their country atid fly to the mountains of the west. 

Tli us the empire of the Kitan was totally destroyed but nothing to the advantage of 
the Chinese ; for the Tartar general, elated with his conquest, gave the name of Kin to 
his new dominion, assumed the title of emperor, and began to think of aggrandizing him- 
self and enlarging his empire. For this purpose he immediately broke the treaties con- 
cluded with the Chinese emperor ; and invading the provinces of Pccheii and Shensi, 
made himself master of the greater part of them. Whey-tson, finding himself in danger 
of losing his dominions, made several advantageous proposals to the lartar ; who, seem- 
ing to comply with them, invited him to come and settle matters by a personal conference. 
The Chinese monarch complied ; hut the terms agreed on seemed intolerable to his 
ministers ; so that they told him the treaty could not subsist, and tbat the most cruel 
war was preferable to such au ignominious peace. The Kin monarch, being informed 
of all that had passed, had recourse to arms, and took several cities. \\ hey-tsong was 
weak enough to go in person to hold a second conference, but, on his ai rival, was im- 
mediately seized bv the Tartars. He w'as kept prisoner undei a strong guard, during 
the remaining part of life ; and ended his days in 1 126, in the desert ot Shaino, having 

nominated his eldest son, Kin-tsong, to succeed him. 

Kin-tsong made no successful opposition to the invaders, who crossed the X cllow 
river, took and plundered the imperial city, and carried the emperoi and iiis consort into 

captivity. . „ . 

His successor Kan-tsong, fixed his court at Nankin, the capital of Ivyang-nan ; but 
soon after was obliged to remove it to Kang-chew- in Che Kyang. He made several 
efforts to recover some of his provinces from the Kin. but without e fleet. Ili-tsong, the 
Kin monarch, in the mean time endeavoured to gain the esteem of his Chinese subjects, 
by paying a regard to their learning and learned men, and honouring the memory of 
Confucious. Some time after he advanced to Nankin, from whence Kan-tsong had 
retired, and took it ; but receiving advice that \ o-si, general of the Song or Sout lern 
Chinese, was advancing, by long marches, to the relief of that city, they set fire to t e 
palace and retired northward. However Yo-si arrived time enough to fall upon l eir 
rear guard, which suffered very much ; and from this time the Kin never darei to cross 
the river Kyaiig. In a few years afterwards the Chinese emperor submitted to become 
tributary to the Km, and concluded a peace with them upon very dishonourab e terms* 
This submission, however, was of very little avail ; for in 1K>3 the Tartars broke the 
peace; and invading the southern provinces with a formidable army, took the city ot 
’ Vofc. U. $ 
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Yang*chew. Tiie king, having approached the river Kyang, near its mouth, where it h 
widest as well ns ' most rapid, commanded his troops to cross it, thrc » t* ning with his 
drawn sword, to kill those who refused. On receiving such an unreasonable command, 
the whole mutinied ; and the king being killed in the beginning of Uie tumult, the army 
, immediately retired. 

, From this time to the year 1210 nothing remarkable occurs in the Chinese history ; 
but this year Jenghiz-khan, chief of the Western Tartars, Moguls, or Mungls, quarrelled 
with Yong-tsi, euiperor of the Kin; and at the same time the king of iiya, disgusted at 
-being refused assistance against Jenghiz-klian, threatened him will) an invasion on the 
west side. Yong-tsi prepared for bis defence; but in 1211, receiving news that Jeng* 
hiz-khan was advancing southward with his whole army, he was seized with fear, and 
made proposals of peace, which were rejected. In 1212 the Mogul generals forced 
the great wall ; or, according to some writers, had one of the gates treacherously opened 
to them to the north ot Shansi ; and made incursions as far as Pekin, tin* capital ot the 
Kin empire. At the same time the province of Lyan-tong was almost totally reduced 
by several Kitan lords, who bad joined Jenghiz-khan ; several strong places were taken, 
and an army of 300,000 Kin defeated by the Moguls. In autumn they laid siege to the 
city of Tay-tong-fu ; where, although the governor Hujaku fled, yet Jenghiz-khan met 
with oonsiderable resistance. Having lost a vast number of men, and being himsrlf 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raise the siege and retire into Tartary ; after 
which the Kin retook several cities. The next year, however, Jenghiz-khan re-entered 
China ; retook the cities which the Kin had reduced the year before ; and overthrew 
their armies in two bloody battles, in which the ground was strewed with dead bodies 
for upwards of four leagues. 

The same year Yong-t3i was slain bv his general Hujaku ; and Sun, a prince of the 
blood advanced in his room. After this the Moguls, attacking the empire with four 
armies at once, laid waste the provinces of Shansi, Honan, Pecheli, and Shantong. In 
12 14 Jenghiz-khan sat down before Pekin; but instead of assaulting the city, offered 
terms of peace, which were accepted, and the Moguls retired into Tartary. After their 
departure, the emperor, leaving his son at Pekin, removed his court to Pyen, laying 
near Kayson-fu, the capital of Honan. At this Jenghiz-khan. being ofl'ended, immedi- 
ately sent troops to besiege Pekin. The city held out to the tilth month ol the year 
1215, and then surrendered. At the same time the Moguls finished the conquest of 
Lyan-tong ; and the Song refused to pay the usual tribute to the Kin. 

In 1 2 if? Jenghiz-khan returned to pursue his conquests in the west of Asia, where be 
staid seven years ; during which his general Muhuli made great progress in China 
against the Kin emperor. He was greatly assisted by the motions of Ning-tsong, em- 
peror of the Song or Southern China ; who, incensed by the frequent perfidies of the 
Kin, had declared war against them, and would hearken to no terms of peace, though 
very advantageous proposals were made. Notwithstanding this, however, in 1280, the 
Kin, exerting themselves, raised two great armies, one in Shensi and the other in Shang> 
ton. 'The former baffled the attempts of the Song and king of Hya, who had united 
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against them ; but the latter, though no fewer than €00.000, were entirely defeated by 
Mohuli. In 1221 that officer parsed the Whang-ho, and died after conquering many 
cities. 

In 1224 the Kin emperor died; and was succeeded by his son Shew, who made 
peace with the king of Hya ; but next year that kingdom was entirely destroyed by 
Jcnghiz-khan. In 1 22t) Otkny, son of Jenghiz-khan, marched into Honan, and besieged 
Kaysong-fu, capital of the Hin empire ; but was obliged to draw into Shensi, where 
lie took several cities, and cut in pieces an annv of 30 000 men. In 1227 Jenghiz-khan 
died, after having desired his sons to demand a passage for their army through the 
dominions of the Song, without which, lie said, they could not easily vanquish the 
Kin. 

After the death of that great conqueror, the war was carried on with various success, 
but the Moguls took above (>0 important posts in the province of Shensi ; they found it 
impossible to force Ton-quan, which it behoved them to do, in order to penetrate effec- 
tually into Honan. In April, 1231, they took the capital of Shensi, and defeated the 
Km army which came to its relief. Here on-'? of the officers desired prince Toley to 
demand a passage from the Song through the country of Han-chong-fu. This proposal 
Toley communicated to his brother Oktay, who approved of it, as being conformable to 
the dying advice of Jenghiz-khan. Hereupon Toley, having assembled all his forces, 
sent a messenger t o the Song generals, to demand a passage through their territories. 
This, however, they not only refused, but put the messenger to death ; which so enraged 
Toley that he swore to make them repent of it, and was soon as good as his word. He 
decamped in August, 1231 ; and having forced the passages, put to the sword the inhabi- 
tants of VVha-yang and Fong-chew, two cities in the district of Han-chong-fu itself. 
The miserable inhabitants fled to the mountains on his approach, and more than 100,000 
of them perished. After this, Toley divided his forces, consisting of 30,000 horse, into 
two bodies. One of these went westward to Myen-chew ; from thence, after opening 
the passages of the mountains, they arrived at the river Kyaling, which runs into the 
great Cyeng. This they crossed on rafts, made of the wood of demolished house* ; and 
then, marching along its banks, seized many important posts. At last, having destroyed 
more than 140 cities, towns, and fortresses, they returned to the army. The second 
detachment seized an important post in the mountains, called f l antong, six or seven 
leagues to the eastward of Han-chong-fu. On the other side Otkay advanced in October 
towards Pu-chew, a city of Shan-si ; which being taken after a vigorous defence, lie 
prepared to pass the Whang-ho. Toley, after surmounting incredible difficulties, arrived, 
in December, on the borders of Honan, and made a show as if he designed to attack 
the capital of the Kin empire. On his first appearance in Honan, through a passage 
so little suspected, every body was filled with terror and astonishment, so that he pio* 
ceeded for some time without opposition. At last the emperor ordered his generals 
I Iota, Hapua, and others to march against the enemy. Toley boldly attacked them ; 
but was obliged to retire, which he did in good order. Hola was for pursuing him, 
faying that the Mogul army did not exceed 30,000 men, and that they seemed not to 
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have eaten any thing for two or three days. Hapua, however, was of opinion that there 
was no occasion of being so hasty, as the Moguls were inclosed between the rivers 
llan and Whang-ho, so that they could not escape. 'I his negligence they soon had oc- 
casion to repent of ; for Toley, by a stratagem, made himself master ot their heavy bag- 
gage ; which accident obliged then' to retire Tang-chew. From thence they sent a 
messenger to acquaint the emperor that they had gained the battle, but concealed the 
loss of their baggage. /Phis good news filled the court with joy ; and the people, who 
had retired into the capital for its defence, left, it again, and went into the country : hut 
in a few days after, the vanguard of the Moguls, who had been sent by the emperor 
Oktay, appeared in the field, and carried otV a great number ot those that had quitted 
the city. 

In January, iC32, Otkav, passing the Whang -ho, encamped in the district of Kay- 
fong-fu, capital of the Ivin empire, and sent his general Suputay to besiege the city. At 
ttiat time the place was near 30 miles in circumference; but having only 40.0(H) soldiers 
to defend it, more from the neighbouring cities and 20,000 peasants were ordered into 
it : while the emperor published an a flee ting declaration, animating the people to defend 
it to the last extremity. Otkay having heat d with joy of Toley’s entrance into I lunar, 
ordered him to send succours to Suputay. On the other hand, the Kin generals advanced 
with 150,000 men to relieve the city : hut being obliged to divide their forces, in order 
to avoid in part the gre^t road which Toley had obstructed with trees, they were 
pttacked by that prince at a disadvantage, and after a faint resistance, defeated with 
great slaughter, and the loss of both f heir generals, one killed and the other taken. 
The tmperor now ordered the army at Ton-quail and other fo i tied places to march to 
the relief of Kay-fong-fn. They assembled accordingly, to the number ot 1 10,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse, and were followed by vas’. numbers of people, who, expected by their 
means, to be protected from the enemy. But lauy of these troops having deserted, and 
the rest being enfeebled by the fatigues of their march, they dispersed on the approach 
of their pursuers, who killed all they found in the highways. After this the Moguls 
took Ton-quan and some other considerable posts; but were obliged to raise the sieges 
of Qucy-ti-fu and Loyang, by the bravery of the governors. ICyang-shin, governor of 
Loyang, and only 3 or 4000 soldiers under him, while his enemies were 30,000 strong. 
He placed his worst soldiers on the walls, putting himself at the head ot 400 brave men.; 
whom he ordered to go naked, and whom he led to all dangerous attacks. lie invented 
engines to cast large stones, which required but few hands to play them, and aimed so 
true as to hit at 100 paces distant. When their arrows failed, he cut those shot by the 
enemy into four pieces ; pointed them with pieces of brass coin ; and discharged them 
from wooden tubes, with as much force as bullets are from a musket. Ihus he harrassed 
the Moguls for three months so grievously that they were obliged, notwithstanding their 
numbers, to abandon the enterprize. 

Otkay, at last, notwithstanding his success, resolved to return to Tartary, and offered 
the Kin emperor peace, provided he became tributary, and delivered up to him 27 
families, which he named* These offers were very agreeable to the emperor ; bqi 
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Suputary, taking no notice of the treaty, pushed on the siege of the capital with more 
vigour than ever. Ry the help of the Chinese slaves in his army, the Mogul general 
soon tilled the ditch ; but dll his efforts seemed only to inspire the besieged with new 
vigour. The Moguls at that time imde use of artillery, but were unable to make the 
least impression upon the city walls, a hey raised walls round those they besieged, which 
they fortified with ditches, towers, and battlements. They proceeded also to sap the 
walls of the city, but weie very much annoyed by the artillery of the besieged, especially 
by their bombs, which falling into the galleries and burst, g 'uider ground, made great 
havoc among the miners. For if) days and nights he attacks continued without inter- 
mission ; during which time an incredible numL»r of men perished on both sides ; at 
length Suputay, finding that he could • ot take the city, withdrew his troops, under pre- 
tence ol‘ conferences being on foot. x,n after the plague began n Kuy-fong-fu ; and 
raged with such violence that in 50 day 900,000 biers were carried out, besides a vast 
multitude oi the poorer sort, who co.'d riot afford any. 

This peace being but of short duration Suputay received orders to continue the war 
in Honan. It was not long before the capital was de vere-d up by tieacbery, and Su- 
putay put all ’ e males of the ienperb race to death ; but, by the express con nand of 

Oktay, spared the inhabitants, wh_ are aid to have rmouuted to 1,400,000 families. 
.After this disasl the unhappy monarch left h.„ tr c *ps 'u Qucy-ti ij, and retired to 
Juuing-fu, a ciw '"» the southern part ot Hunan, uitcnhia onlv hv 400 persons. Here 

he distance of the * r nils iv le hie th‘ •!* of living <\ »>• c ; .it 'fide lie flattered him- 
self • ith these vain hop-r tne ene .iy’s u.my ur<n \ btfc e :i f ’, and invested it. 

The girr' on ’"ere ternfi: ■. ai. t. *‘r lporoach ; >ut we rrcu z \ bv th' emperor and 

his o*ave ^cnera H \-?>ye-hu to hold 'ut t * ho i. As w. .re ve.e ntt in the city 

a sufficient number of men, the worne (trc&s. d in i, . i v clothes, were employe*, to carry 

wood, stones, and other necessary n.-iteml * ■: tin wails. All their efforts, however, 
weie ineffectual. They w* ,c rcuu'u.d tw uch Uri untic-s Oiai three months they 
ft on bum?n flesh ; kilting the old a.»u feeble a 1 ' well as e ..ny prisoners for food. 
This being known to the Moguls, they mad-' a general assault in January, 1234. 'Hie 
attack continued from morning till night ; but at last the assailants were repulsed. In 

this action, however. ' Kin loot all f heir best officers ; upon which the emperor re- 

signed the C- nn to Ching-lin, a prince of the blood. Next morning while the cere- 
mony of invc ling the new emperor was performing, the enemy mounted the south walls, 
which wo? defended only by 200 men ; and t he south gate being at the same time 
abandoned, the whole army broke in. They were opposed, however, by Hu-sye-hu, 
who, with 1 000 soldiers, continued to fight with amazing intrepidity. In the mean time 
Shew-fu, seeing every thing irreparably lost, lodged the seal of the empire in a house ; 
and then causing sheaves of straw to beset round it, ordered it to beset on fire as soon 
as he was dead. After giving this order he hanged himself, and bis commands west 
executed by his domestics. Hu-syc-hu, who still continued fighting with great bravery, 
no sooner heard of the tragical death of the emperor than he drowned himself in the 
river Ju; as did also 500 of his most resolute soldiers. The same day the new 
V.oi» II. 60. 
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emperor Oting-lin, was slain in a tumult, >aml thus an end was pat to the dominion of 
the Kin J jrt.iis in China. 

The reduction of tin* Ivin empire was specdilv followed hv n war with the Song or the 
Souili* in Chinese. Tnis ini cuitiiint’d with a prodigious loss o litMii.tn life, to the \ ear 
12/8, when the Mogul* completed the conquest of China and founded a dynasty, known 
by the name of the Y*ven. 

Though no race of men that ever existed were more remarkable for cruelty than the 
Moguls ; yet it doth not appear that the emperors of the Y«en dynasty were, in any 
respect, worse than their predecessors. On the contrary. IJupilav, by the Chinese 
called Shi-tsii, found the wav of reconciling the people to hi* government and even of 
endearing himself to them so much, that the reign nt his family is to this day stvled by 
the Chinese the wise government. This he accomplished by keeping as clu.*e «»s possible 
to their antient laws and customs, bv his mild and just government, and by his regard 
for their learned men. He was indeed ashamed of the ignot nice and barbarity ot bis 
Mogul subjects, when compared with the Chinese. The whole know ledge of the former 
was summed up in their skill in managing their arms and horses, being perfectly desti- 
tute of everv art or science, or even ot the knowledge of letters. In 126.9 he had caused 
the Mogul characters to be connived. In i£80 be caused some mathematicians to 
search for the source of the river Whang-bo, which, at that time, was unknown to the 
Chinese themselves. In four months time they arrived in the country where it rises, 
and made a map of it, which they presented to his majesty. The same year a treatise 
on astronomy was published by Ins order ; and in 1282 he ordered tile learned men to 
repair from all parts of the empire to examine the state of literature, and take measures 
for its advancement. 

At his first accession to the crown he fixed his residence at Tay-ywen-fu, the capital of 
Shcu-si : but thought proper afterwards to remove to Pekin. Here, being informed 
that the barks, which brought to court the tribute of the southern provinces, or carried 
on the trade of the empire, were obliged to come by sea, and often suftVied shipwrtek, 
he -caused that celebrated canal to be made, which is at present ont ot the wonders of 
rite Chinese empire, being 300 leagues in length, by this canal above 9000 imperial 
barks transport w ith ease, and at a small ex pence, the tribute of grain, rice, silks, &c. 
which is annually paid to the court. In the third year of his reign, Shi-tsu formed a 
design of reducing the islands of Japan and the kingdoms of Tcnquin and Cochin-China. 
Both these enterprises ended unfortunately, but the first remaikably so; for ot 100,000 
persons employed in it only four or five escaped, with the melancholy news of the 
destruction of the rest, who ail perished by shipwreck, bhi-tsu reigned 15 years, died 
in the 80th year of bi» age, and was succeeded by his grandson. The throne continued 
in the Vwen family till the year 1367, when Suun-ti, the last of that dynasty, was driven 
out by a Chinese named Chu. 

The dynasty of the Ming, which was founded by Chu, possessed the throne of China 
from 1368 to 1644. While they held the reins of empire an event took place which 
connected the affairs of Asia with those of the maritime p wers of Europe. This was 
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the discovery of India in 1498 by Vasco de Gam, a Portuguese admind. T 
Portuguese, not content with the advantages they derived from tire commna* of llii:- 
dos'un. made an attack in l5ll ( upon Malacca, one of the richest cities in India, and 
the cent* of tra le between Tapan, China, the Spice Islands, and the other Indian pints. 
Whin Albuqueiqne appeared before Malacca, he found it in a posture of defence; and 
a new obstacle conspired to retard bis prngreoS. Ilis friend Araujo was there a piisoner 
and thirati-ncd witii death the moment the oity should be besieged. Deliberating how 
to act, while the sentiments of friend-hip and ambition, perhaps of duly, struggled in his 
breast, he received the following billet from Araujo. “ Think only of the glory and 
advantage of Poitujal ; It I cannot be an instrument of your victory, b t me not ictn>d 
it." The place as carried bv storm, alter an obstinate defence anti sew ra* changes of 
foitune. 'I lie Portuguese foind in it an immense booty, both in treasure and precious 
commodities. Albuquerque, w hose heart was superior to the charms of gold, elected & 
citadel to secure his conquest, and return to Goa. 

The last cmpeior ol Chinese origin was named Whay-tsong, and ascended the throne in 
1928. He was a gr eat lover of the sciences, and a favourer of the Christians, though 
much addicted to the superstitions of the Ponzes. He found himself engaged in a war 
with the Tartars, and a number of rebels in different provinces. That he might more 
effectually suppress the latter, he resolved to make peace with the former ; and for that 
end sent one of his generals, named Ywen, into Tart ary, at the head of an army, with 
full fiower to negociate a peace; but that traitor made one upon such sberneful toms 
that the emperor refused to ratify it. Yuen, in order to oblige his master to comply 
with the terms made by himself, poisoned his best and most faithful general, n?u*cd 
Man-ven-long ; and then desired the Tartars to march directly to Pt km, by a road, 
different from that which he took with iris army. This they accordingly did, and laid 
siege to the capital. Ywen was ordered to come to its relief; but on his arrival was 
put to the torture and strangled ; of which the Taitars were no sooner informed than 
they raised the siege and returned to their own country. In I(i3(> the rebels above 
mentioned composed tour great armies, commanded by as many generals ; which, how- 
ever were soon reduced to two, commanded by Li and Chang. These agreed to divide 
the empire between them ; Chang taking the western provinces and Li the eastern ones. 
The latter seized on part of Shen-si and then of Honan, whose capital named K«ig- 
fong-fu, he laid siege to. but was repulsed with loss. He renewed it six months after, 
but without success ; the besieged choosing rather to feed on human flesh than surrender. 
The imperial forces coming soon after to its assistance, the general made no doubt of 
being able to destroy the rebels at once, by breaking down the banks the Yellowr 
river ; but unfortunately the rebels escaped to the mountains, while the city was quite 
overflowed, and 300,000 of the inhabitants perished. 

Alter this disaster Li marched into the provinces of Shen-si and Honan ; where he 
put to death all the mandarins, exacted great sums from the officers in place, and showed 
no favour to any but the populace, whom he freed from all taxes : by this means he 
drew so many to his interest that he thought himself strong enough to assume the title . 
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of emperor. He next advanced towards the capital, which, though well garrisoned, 
was divided into factions. Li had taken care to introduce beforehand a number of his 
men in disguise ; and by these the gates were opened to him the third day after his ar- 
rival. He entered the city in triumph, at the head of 300,000 men ; whilst the emperor 
kept himself shut up in his palace, busied only with his superstitions. It was not long, 
however, before he found himself betrayed ; and under the greatest consternation made 
an effort to get out of the palace, attended by about 600 of his guards, fie was still 
more surprised to see himself treacherously abandoned by them, and deprived of all 
hopes of escaping the insults of his subjects. Upon this, preferring death to the disgrace 
of failing alive into their hands, he immediately retiied with his empress, whom he 
tenderly loved, and the princess her daughter into a privete part of the garden. Hii 
grief was so great that he was not able to utter a word ; but she soon understood his 
meaning, and after a few silent embraces hanged herself on a tree, in a silken string. 
Her husband staid only to write these words on the border of the vest : “ I have been 
basely deserted by my subjects ; do what you will with me, but spare mv people." He 
then cut off the young princess’s head with one stroke of his scymitar, and hanged himself 
on another tree, in the 17th year of his reign and the 36lh of his age. His prime minister, 
queens, and eunuchs followed his example; and thus ended the Chinese monarchy, to give 
place to that of the Tartars, which hath continued ever since. 

It was some time before the body of the unfortunate monarch was found. At last it 
was brought before the rebel Li, and by him used with the utmost indignity ; after which 
he caused two of Whey-tsong’s sons and all his ministers to be beheaded ; but his eldest 
son happily escaped by flight. The whole empire submitted peaceably to the usurper, 
except prince U-san-ghey, who commanded the imperial forces in the province of Lyan- 
tong. This brave prince, finding himself unable to cope with the usurper, invited the 
Tartars to his assistance ; and Tsohg-te, their king, immediately joined them, with an 
army of 80,000 men. Upon this the usurper directly marched to Pekin ; but not 
thinking himself safe there, plundered and burnt the palace, and then fled with the im- 
mense treasure he had got. What became of him afterwards we are not told ; but the 
young Tartar monarch was immediately declared emperor of China, his father, Tsong-tc, 
having died almost as soon as he set his foot in that empire. 

The new emperor, named Shuti-chi or Xun-cbi, began his reign with rewarding 
U-san-ghey with the title of king, and assigned him Si-gnan-fu, capital of S hen -si, for his 
residence. This, however, did not hinder U-san-ghey from repenting of his error in 
callihg the Tartars, or, as he hrrtiiteff used to phrase It, In sending for lions to drive 
away dogs. In 1 674 he formed a Very strong alliance against them, and had probably 
prevailed if his allies had been fulfilled ; but they treacherously deserted him one after 
another ; which so affected him that he died soon after. In f681 Hdng^wha, son to 
U-san-ghey, who continued his efforts against the Tartars, was reduced to such straits 
that he put an end to bis own life. 

During this space there had been some reststdhee made to the Tartars in many of the 
provinces. Two princes, Of Chinese extraction, had, at different times, been proclaimed.: 
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emperors, but both of them were overcome and put to death. In 1684 the whole 15 
provinces were so effectually subdued, that the emperor Kang-hi, successor to Shun-cld, 
determined to visit his native domininions of Tartary. He was accompanied by an army 
of 70,000 men. and continued for some months taking the diversion of hunting. This 
he continued to do for some years ; and in his journeys took father Verbeist along with 
him ; by which means we have a better description of these countries than could possibly 
have been otherwise obtained. This prince was a great encourager of learning and of 
the Christian religion ; in favour of which last, lie published a decree, dated in 1692. 
In 1716', however, he revived some obsolete laws against the Christians; nor could the 
Jesuits, with all their art, preserve the footing they had got in China. The causes of 
this alteration in his resolutions are, by the missionaries, suid to have been the slanders of 
the mandarins ; but, from the known character of the Jesuits, it will be readily believed 
that there was something more at bottom. This emperor died in 1724, and was suc- 
ceeded by bis son You-ching ; who not only gave no encouragement to the missionaries, 
but persecuted all Christians, of whatever denomination, not excepting even those of 
the imperial race. At the beginning of his reign he banished all the Jesuits into the 
city of Canton, and in 1732 they were banished from thence into Ma-kau, a little island 
inhabited by the Portuguese, but subject to China, lie died in 1736 : but though the 
Jesuits entertained great hopes from his successor, they have not yet met with any con- 
siderable success. 

Ibis emperor, whose name was Chien-long, was in the possession of a vigorous old 
age, when lord Macartney visited China. Iiis long reign hud been distinguished both 
by the wisdom of his laws and the extent of his foreign conquests, which comprehend 
ionq>iin, libet, and Eluthsor Western Tartars. He has thus added an extent of terri- 
tory to the Chinese empire, nearly equal to that of which he was possessed at his acces- 
sion to the throne, but inferior in riches, cultivation, and number of inhabitants. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was maikrcl by a considerable revolution in the 
empire of Japan. The imperial dignity had been enjoyed for a considerable time by u 
regular succession of princes, under the title of l)airns«>, a n.une supposed to have been 
derived from I)airo, the head of that family. About the year 1500 a dreadful civil war 
broke out, which lasted many years, and nearly ruined the empire. During these dis- 
tractions, 1 ay ckoy, a common soldier of obscure birth, subdued all his opponents, re- 
duced their cities and castles, and raised himself to the imperial dignity. The Dairo 
not being in a condition to oppose his progress, was obliged to submit to bis terms, 
which were, that the Dairo should possess the supreme power in the matters of religion, 
while Tayckoy and his successors had the civil and military authority with the title of 
Cabo or prime minister. 

i he eastern peninsula has, during the last 70 years, been the scene of some remarkable 
revolutions. The rival nations of Pegu and Ava having long carried on the most cruel 
wars witn each other, which have only been interrupted by the ascendancy which one of 
these powers has alterna^eD obtained over the other. The supremacy of the Ihnt.ans 
over the Peguers continued throughout the !7th and during the first 40 years of the last 
Vol. II. $ H 
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century, when the Peguers, in the Provinces of Delia, Martaban, Tongo, and Prome, 
revolted ; a civil war ensued, which was prosecuted on both sides with savag* ferocity. 
The Pegucrs, in 1752, completed the conquest of Asa, the capital being reduced alter a 
short siege, and the Birman king taken prisoner, with the greater part of his family. 
Matters at first bore the appearance of tianqmliitv and submiss on, but Alompra, 
a Birman, of low extraction, who was continued hv the conqueror in the command 
of an inconsiderable village, still harboured hopes of the emancipation. With 100 devoted 
followers in; fortified his town, and secietty collected strength, till at length, availing Imn- 
sclf of the resentment excited by some particular act of indignity, lie diuve out the Pegu 
part of the garrison, and commenced an open insurrection. Hu countrymen Hew to his 
nssiitance, and his measures were so far successiu) that lie overturned the kingdom ot 
Pegu, and rai»td the Birman empire to that state of prosperity in whicU it has been 
described in a pieceding chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The 7'cligions of the East of Asia. 

T j^HE most autieut religion of China is supposed, with good reason, to have been that 
of tin- patiiarchs, which remained here for a number of ages without experiencing 
much ailulirraiiun. 

According to tin* Ciiiuese books the Supreme Being is the principal of every thing that 
exists, and the father ot all living ; he is eternal, unchangeable, and independent; his 
power knows no hounds ; his sight equally comprehends the past, present, and the future, 
penetrating ev» n into the inmost recesses of the heart. Heaven and earth are under 
iiis government ; all events, all revolutions, are the consequences of his will ; he is pure, 
lioiy, and impartial ; wickedness offends his sight ; but he beholds, with an eye of coni' 
piacency the virtuous actions of men. 

The pm it v ot the antient Chinese religion has, however, been long contaminated by 
many idolatrous and fanatical sects. Among these, one named Tao-sse was founded by 
a philosopher, called Lao-kiun or Lao-tse, who was born 603 before Christ. He died 
in an advanced old age, leaving to his disciples a book entitled Tao*te, being a collection 
of 5000 sentences. His morality has a great resemblance to that of Epicurus. It con- 
sists principally in banishing all vehement desires and passions, capable of disturbing the 
peace and tranquillity of the soul. According to him the care of every wise man ought 
to be only to endeavour to live free from grief and pain, and to glide gently down the 
stream of life devoid of anxiety and care. To arrive at this happy state, he advises his 
followers to banish all thoughts of the past, and, to abstain from every vain and useless 
inquiry concerning futurity, as well as all tormenting thoughts of ambition, avarice, Sc c. 
It was found by the disciples of this philosopher, however, that all their endeavours to 
obtain a perfect tranquillity of mind were vain, as long as the thoughts of death inter- 
vened ; they therefore declared it possible to discover a composition, from which drink 
might be made that would render mankind immortal. Hence they were led to the study 
of chcunstry ; and like the western alchemists wearied themselves in search of the phi- 
losopher’s stone until at last they gave themselves up to all the extravagances of magic. 

The desire of avoiding death, together with the credulity natural to unenlightened 
minds, quickly produced a number of converts to the sect of Tao-sse. Magical prac- 
tices, the invocation of spirits, and the art of foretelling events by divination, quickly di£> 
fused themselves over the empire, and the iuibecillity of the emperors contributed to 
propagate the deceptiou. Temples consecrated to spirits quickly reared their heads in 
overy corner in the empire ; and two of the most celebrated of the sect were authorised 
to maintain public worship there, after the form which had been prescribed by their 
master. At the same time they distributed and sold at a dear rate images of the imagi- 
nary spirits, with which they had peopled the heavens and the earth. These were by 
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their command worshipped as so many deities, independent of the Supreme Being ; and 
in the like manner the antient emperors were invoked as cods. 

Being patronised bv the emperrrs of several dynasties, this scot became more and 
more powerful. At last they had the impudence to affix, during the night-time, to one 
of the gates of the imperial city, a book, filled with mystic characters and magical figures. 
At break of day they informed the emperor of the sudden apocarance of this book, and 
publicly declared that it was fallen from heaven. This tiick easily imposed upon the 
weak prince. lie immediately repaired, with a numerous train, to the spot where the 
sacred volume appeared ; and having taken it in his hands in a respectful manner, car- 
ried it in triumph to his palace, where he shut it up in a golden box. Another emperor 
carried his reverence for the sect to such a height of impiety and extravagance as to 
order a celebrated Tao-sse to be publicly worshiped, under the name cf Cliong-ti. 
This sect, thus patronised by princes, and accommodated to the credulity of the vulgar, 
continued to gain ground, in spite of every opposition from the wiser part of the people, 
and is still very powerful in China. At present thev offer up three different victims, a 
hog, a fowl, and a fish, to a spirit whom they invoke. Various ceremonies, such as 
howling, drawing fantastical figures upon paper, making a hideous noise with ketths 
sud drums, are used in their incantations ; and though it may really be believed that 
they are, for the most part unsuccessful, yet their credit is still kept up by those cose* 
in which they succeed by accident. 

The chief of the Tao-sse is invested by government with the dignity of grand mandarin, 
which is enjoyed by his successors ; he resides in a sumptuous palace, in a town of 
Kiang-si ; and the superstitious confidence of the people attracts an immense number 
thither from all parts of the empire. Some arrive in order to he cured of diseases, 
others to get an insight into futurity. The impostor distributes to them small bits ot 
pipor, filled with magical chacraters : ami the ignorant wretches depart, well satisfied, 
without grudging the cxpence of their journey, though ever so long. 

A still more pernicious and more widely diffused sect is that of the idol Fo, which 
came originally from India. The Tao-sse had promised to the brother of one of the 
Cmperors of China to introduce him to a communication with spirits. The credulous 
prince having heard of a great spirit, named Fo, who resided in India, prevailed on hi.s 
brother to send an embassy thither. On the arrival of the ambassadors, however, they 
could find only two worshippers of tills deity, both of whom they brought Jp China. 
Several images of Fo were also collected at the same time, and these, together with some 
canonical books of the Indians, were placed on a white horse, and carried in procession 
to the imperial city. 

Thi» superstition was introduced into China about the 65th year of the chiistian era, 
and soon made vast progress. One of its principal doctrines is that of the metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls, of which M. (nosier thinks he was the inventor, and 

that Pythagoias, who travelled into several parts of India, had borrowed the doctrine 

from him. The account given of him by the bouzes is, that finding himself at the age of 7© 

oppressed with infirmities, he called his disciples together, and told them he was unwilling 
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to leave the world without communicating the secret and hidden mysteries of his doc- 
trine ; which were, in short, that nil things proceeded from a* vacuum and nothing, ami. 
to that they must return. This doctrine produced a corresponding mode of action, or 
rather of inaction, in those who believed it : for thus the great happiness of man was 
made to consist in absolute annihilation ; and therefore the nearer he could bring himself 
to this state during life, the happier he was supposed to be. 

The common doctrine, however, which admits of a distinction Itctwcen good and evil, 
finds more proselytes among the vulgar, whose situation in life will not allow them to 
spend their time in perpetual idleness. According to this the righteous will be rewarded 
and the wicked punished after death. They say also that the god Fo came to save 
mankind, and to expiate their sins ; and that he alone can procure them a happy regene- 
ration in the life to come. Five precepts arc likewise inculcated on those who adopt 
this doctrine : 1. Not to kill any living creature. 2. Not to take the goods of another. 
3. Not to pollute themselves by unclcanness. 4. Not to lie. 5. Not to drink wine. 
Above all they recommend to them to perform acts of mercy, to treat their bonzes well, 
build temples, &c. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis has introduced into China an infinite number of idols, 
who arc all worshipped on the supposition that the spirit of Fo has transmigrated into 
the animals they represent. These idols, however, seem not to be worshipped with great 
sincerity ; but like the images of saints in the more superstitious countries of Europe, 
are beaten and thrown in the dirt when their votaries happen not to obtain their desires, 
which they impute to the obstinacy or weakness of the idol. Nay M. Crosier gives an 
account of one man, who having ineffectually paid a sum of money to the bonzes of a 
certain idol for the cure- of his daughter, brought a formal accusation against the idol 
itself ; and in spite of all that the bonzes could say in its bcliulf, got its worship supprest 
throughout the province. 

The bonzes of - China are represented as a most avaricious and hypocritical race of 
men, ready to practise every kind of villany, and even to subject themselves to the most 
intolerable tortures in order to obtain money from the compassion of the public, w hen 
they cannot get it in any other way; and an edict of one of the emperors is cited bv 
M. Grosicr, by which great numbers of their religious houses were suppressed. In order 
to perpetuate their sect, they purchase young children, whom they take care to instruct 
in all the mysteries and tricks of their profession ; but excepting this they are in general 
very ignorant, and few -of them would be able to give any tolerable account of the tenets 
of their own sect They arc not subject to a regular hierarchy, but acknowledge supc-* 
riors among them, whom they call, grand bonzes, who have the first place in oil religious 
assemblies at which they happen to be present, and great: profit is derived from certain . 
religious clubs, both of .men and women, at which the bonze 3 are always called to assist. . 
Their wealth is likewise augmented. -by pilgrimages to-, certain places, where there are 
temples more or less reverenced, and where a multitude of absurd ceremonies arc peri 
formed. These bonzes, as may be easily imagined, arc inveterate enemies to the progiess 
of Christianity, telling the most absurd stories concerning the missionaries ; as. that tliey 
pluck out the eyes of their converts to construct tclliscopcs with. The literati, however,. 
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We shall conclude this detail of the Chinese religion with giving an account of ouo 
other superstition, which seems peculiar to the nation. It is named fong-choni, which 
signifies wind and water. By this they mean the lucky or unlucky situation of a house, 
burying-place, Ac. If any imprudent person lias built a house close to that of a Chinese, 
in such a manner that the angle formed by its roof flanks the wall or roof of the ft moot' 
house, the proprietor ever after lives in terror of utter ruin and destruction from the 
malignant influence of that angle. An implacable hatred instantly commences betwixt, 
the two families, and often gives rise to a law-suit, whi:h furnishes matter of discussion 
fir some of the superior tribunals. If no redress can be had at law, however, the 
Chinese is then reduced to the necessity of erecting on the top of his house an enormous 
image of a dragon or some other monster, with its mouth gaping towards the angle, and 
as it were threatening to swallow it up ; after which the apprehensions of the proprietor 
begin to subside, and tranquillity is restored to the family. In this manner the governor 
of Kien-tchang secured himself from the influence of tire church of the Jesuits, which, 
being built on an eminence, overlooked bis palace. Not depending, however, entirely 
on the good offices of his tutelary dragon, he also took the wise precaution of altering his 
principal apartments, and raising, at the distance of 200 paces from the church, a kind 
of large facade, three stories high. But unluckily the death of his successor was attri- 
buted to tills facade ; for the mandarin, being attacked with a disorder in the breast, 
which made him spit up a w hite phlegm, this symptom was thought to be owing to the 
walls of the facade, which were very white, and which were forthwith (minted black. 
The salutary precaution, however, hapficncd to be taken too late ; for the governor died, 
notwithstanding the black colour of the walls. 

“ We should never have done (says M. Crosier) were wc to relate all superstitious 
ideas of the Chinese respecting the lucky and unlucky situation of houses, the quarter 
which doors ought to front, and the plan and day proper for constructing the stoves in 
which they cook their rice.** But the object on which they employ their greatest care is 
the choice of 'foe ground and situation for a burying-place. Some quacks follow no other 
profession than that of pointing out hiUts and mountains, which have an aspect favourable 
for works of that kind. When a. Chinese is persuaded of tlic truth of such information, 
there is no sunt which he would not give to be in possession of the fortunntc spot The 
greater part of the Chinese arc of opinion that all the happiness and misfortunes of life 
depend upon the fong-choni. 

A colony of Jews was established in China about foe year 206 before Christ ; but 
they are now reduced to a small number of families at Cai-song, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Honan. The Mahometans have multiplied much more than the Jews. It is 
above 600 years since they first entered the empire, where they have formed different 
establishments. At first their number was augmented only by marriages; but for some 
time past they have been more particularly attentive to tlic extending of their sect and 
propagating their doctrine. The principal means employed for this purpose are to pur- 
chase a great number of children, brouglit up in idolatry, whom their poor parents are 
glad to pait with; and these they circumcise, and afterwards instruct in tlic principles' 
TPh. ftSmni# mi f *n fo mule, which desolated! the province of Chang- 
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they procured wives, built houses, and even formed whole villages of them. They arc 
now become so numerous, that in the places where they reside they entirely exclude 
every inhabitant who does not believe in their prophet and frequent a mosque. 

The religion of the Eastern peninsula is principally that of fioodh or Gandma, which 
is only a branch of the Bramhan religion, which will be described in our account of 
Hindostan. 

Since the Portuguese discovered the way to India by sea, various missions have been 
established by different orders of catholics, for the purpose of converting the inhabitants 
of China, Japan, and the peninsula beyond the Ganges. Though these efforts have not 
been so tar successful as to change the established religion in any of these countries, yet 
there arc at this day many thousand natives of China and Siam who profess to venerate 
the name of Jesus. It is much to be lamented that the principles of the Homan church 
have hitherto prevented the circulation of the scriptures among their converts ; since, 
by that means, a foundation might have been laid for the most extensive benefit to 
several hundred millions of our fellow men. 
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BOOK VII. 


Thk South of Asia, comprehending Hindostan, Persia, Arabia and Khakalm. 


CHAPTER I 


Hindostan. 


H INDOSTAN is bounded on the north by Great and Little Thibet ; on the south 
by the hither peninsula of India, part of the Indian sea, and the Bay of Bengal , 
on the west by Persia ; and on the east by Thibet and the farther peninsula. It is situ 
ated between 84° and 102° of east longitude; and between 21° and 36 ° of north latitude ; 
being in length about 1204 miles, and in breadth 960, though in some places much 
less. 

Towards the north Hindostan is very cold and barren ; but towards the south very hot 
and fertile in corn, rice, fruits, and other vegetables. The northern provinces are very 
mountainous and sandy ; while the southern, are, for the most part, level and well 
watered with several rivers. 

The most remarkable mountains are those which surround it on three sides. Those 
on the west, separating it from Persia, called in general Soleyman Kug or the mountains 
of Soleyman, are of a vast height as well as breadth, and are only passable in certain 
places, through which roads have been made for the sake of commerce. The chief are 
those which lead to Kabul, Gazna, and Kandahar. This great chain of mountains is 
inhabited by different nations, the principal of which are the Afghans or Patans and the 
Baluches, who have extended themselves on the side erf India as well as Persia. Tile 
mountains on the north are called Nagrakut, Hinia, or Mus Tag, which has an affinity 
with Imaus, and by other names, which are given also in common to- the mountains on 
each side, separating Hindostan from Thibet. The very prospect of 'these mountains is 
frightful, being nothing but hideous precipices perpetually covered with snow, and not to 
be crossed without the greatest danger and difficulty. 

The most remarkable rivers of Hindostan are the Indus and Ganges. The former is 
called by the orientals Send, Sind, or Sindi. It rises in the mountains to the north or 
north-east of Hindostan ; whence, after a long course, first to the south and then to the 
south west, it falls into the Persian sea, below Lower Bander, bv several mouths. In 
its course it receives several other large rivers, as the Jv'ilah, Jamal, Behat, and Lakka, 


The Ganges, called in the Indies Ganga, rises in the kingdom of Tibet : entering Hin- 
dustan about tlie JOtli degree of latitude, it runs iirst south-eastward ov the cities of 
llekaner, Minapor, Halahas, Benares, and Patna, to Rajah Mahl. where it diviii ■•.<> into 
two branches. The eastern having passed l»y Dakka, the capital of Bengal. enters the 
gulph of that name about Chatigan. The western, descending liv Ivossum, I’m/.ar, and 
1 highly, fahs into the gulph below Shandernagor, towards Pipeli. 

Many of the Jews and antient Christians believed this river to he the Pison. one of 
the four mentioned in scripture as the boundaries of the teirestial paradise. T'hc* Indians 
retain the greatest reveronec for its waters, going in crowds from the remotest parts of 
the country to wash in them, from a persuasion that they deface from all the spots of sin 
'I’ll.* reason of this is because they imagine this river does not take its source from tin: 
bosom of the earth, but descends from heaven into the paradise of Devendrc, anil from 
thence into Hindustan. Nothing is more childish than the fables of the Kramins on this 
subject, yet the people swallow them all. The Mogul and prince of (Joleonda drink no 
other water than that of the Ganges : foreigners, on the contrary, pretend that it i> very 
unwholesome, and that it cannot be safely drank till it is first boiled. There are a givnr, 
number of superb pagodas on the banks of the Ganges, wliicli are immensely rich. At 
certain festivals there has been sometimes a concourse of 100,000 people who come to 
bathe in it. But w hat principally dating! fishes this river, besides its greatness and rapidity, 
is the gold it briugs dow n in its sands and throws on its hanks ; and the precious stones 
and pearls it produces, not only in itself but in the gulf of Bengal, into which it discharges 
its waters, and which abound therewith. The Chun or Jemma, the Gudcrasu, the lYi 
silis, Lakia, and several other rivers discharge themselves into it during its course. 

The weather and seasons arc, for the general, very regular in this spacious country ; 
the winds blowing constantly six months from the south and six from the north, with very 
little variation. The months of April, May, and the beginning of June, till the rains full, 
are so extremely hot that the reflection from the ground is apt to blister one’s face ; and 
but tor the breeze or small gale of w ind which blows every day, there would be no living 
in that country for people bred in northern climates ; for excepting in the rainy season, 
the coldest day is hotter thereat noon than the hottest day in England. However very 
surprising changes of heat and cold sometimes happen within a few* hours ; so that a 
stifling hot day is succeeded by a night cold enough to produce a thin ice on the water, 
and that night by a noon as scorching as the preceding. Sometimes in the dry season, 
before the rains, the winds blow with such extreme violence that they carry vast quantities 
of dust and sand into the air, which appear black, like clouds charged with rain ; but fall 
down in dry slibwers, filling the eyes, ears, and nostrils of those among whom they 
descend, and penetrate every chest, cabinet, or cupboard, in tlie houses or tents, by the 
key-hole and crevices. 


Train Surat to Agra and beyond it, the rains generally begin and end with most furious 
storms of thunder aud lightning. During these three months it rains usually every day ; 
and sometimes for a week together without intermission : by this means the land is en- 
riched like Egypt by the Nile. Although the land looked before like the barren sands 
of the Arabian deserts ; yet, in a few days after those showers begin to full, the surface 
appears covered with verdure. When tlie rainy season is over, die sky becomes per 
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fectly serene again, and scarce one cloud appears all the other nine months ; however a 
refreshing dew lulls every night during that dry interval, which cools the air and cherishes 
the earth. 

The produce ol Hindostan is very rich in every kind, whether it be fossil, vegetable, or 
animal. Besides other precious stones found in it there is a diamond mine at the town 
ol Soumelpur, in Bengal. Quarries of Theban stone arc so plentiful in the Moguls 
empire that there are both mosques and pagods built entirely of it. Some travellers tell 
us there are mines of lead, iron, and copper, and even silver; but those of the last, if 
there he any, need not to be opened, since the bullion of all nations is sunk in this empire, 
which will take nothing else in exchange for her commodities, and prohibits the exporting 
it again. They till the ground with oxen and foot-ploughs, sowing in May and tin; 
beginning of June, that all may be over before the rains ; and reaping in November and 
December, which, with them, are the most temperate months in the year. The land is 
no where inclosed, excepting a little near towns and villages. The grass is never mowed 
to make hav, hut cut off the ground, either green or withered, as they have occasion to 
use it. Wheat, rice, barley, and other grain, grow here in plenty, and are very good. 
'1 he country abounds no less in fruits, as pomegranates, citrons, dates, grapes, almonds, 
and cocoa-nuts ; plums, tlio.se especially called iniraboluns ; plantanes, which in shape 
resemble a slender cucumber, and in taste excel a Norwich pear ; mangos, an excellent 
fruit, resembling an apricot, but larger : ananas or pine apples ; lemons and oranges, but 
not so good as in other countries ; variety of pears and apples in the northern parts ; and 
the tamarind-tree, the fruit of which is contained in a pod resembling those of beans. 
There arc many other kinds of fruit-trees peculiar to the country. But the valuable trees 
are the cotton and mulberry, on account of the wealth they bring the natives from the 
manufactures of calicoes and silks. They plant abundance of sugar-canes here as well 
as tobacco ; hut the latter is not so rich and strong as that of America, for want of knowing 
how to cure anti order it. 


Hindostan affords also plenty of ginger, together with carrots, potatoes, onions, garlics, 
and other roots known to us, besides small roots and herbs for sallads ; but their flowers, 
though beautiful to look at, have no scent, excepting roses and some few other kinds. 

There is a great variety of animals in this country both wild and tame ; of the former 
arc elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, tygers, leopards, wolves, jackals, and the like. The 
jackals dig up and cat dead bodies, and make a hideous noise in the night. The rhino- 
ceros is not common in the Mogul's empire ; but elephants are very numerous; some 12, 
14, or I/) feet high. There is plenty of venison and game of several kinds; as red-deer, 
fallow-deer, elks, antelopes, kids, hares, and such like. None of these are imparked, but 
all in common, anti may be nnv body's who will be at the pains to take them. Among 
the wild animals also may be reckoned the musk-animal, apes, and monkeys. 

Hindostan affords variety of beasts for carriage, as camels, dromedaries, mules, asses, 
horses, oxen, and buffaloes. Most of the horses are white, and many curiously dappled, 
pied, and spotted all over. The flesh of the oxen is very sweet and tender. Being very 
tame, many use them as they do horses to ride on. Instead ol a bit they put 
one or two small strings through the gristle of the nostrils, and fastening the ends to a 
rope, use it instead of a bridle, which is held up by a bunch of gristly flesh, which He has 
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or. the fore part of his back. They saddle him as they do a horse ; and if spurred a 
little he will go as fast. These arc generally made use of all over the Indies; and with 
them only are drawn waggons, coaches, and chariots. Some of these oxen will travel 15 
leagues in a day. They are of two sorts ; one six feet high, which arc rare ; another, 
called dwarfs, which are only three. In some places, where the roads arc stony, they 
shoe their oxen when they are to travel far. The buffalo's skin makes excellent buff, and 
the female yields very good milk ; but their flesh is neither so palatable nor wholesome 
as beef. The sheep of Hindostan have large heavy tails, and their flesh is very good, 
but their wool coarse. 

This country is much infested with reptiles and insects ; sonic of a noxious kind, as 
scorpions, snakes, and rats ; but the lizards, which arc of a green colour, are not hurtful. 
Snakes and sevpents, we arc told, are sometimes employed to dispatch criminals, espe- 
cially such as have been guilty of some atrocious crime ; that kind of death being attended 
with the most grievous torture. The most troublesome insects in this hot country art? 
flies, musketoes, and chinches or bugs, the first by day and the others in the night ; 
when they offend no less by their stench than their bite. 

The Hindoos or inhabitants of Hindostan are divided into four tribes ; 1. The Bramin r 
2. the Khatry ; 3. the Bhyse ; and 4. the Soodcra. All these have distinct and separate 
oflices, and cannot, according to their laws, intermingle with each other ; but for certain 
offences they are subject to the loss of their cast, which is reckoned the highest punish- 
ment they can suffer ; and hence is. formed a kind of fifth cast, named Parians, on the 
coast of Coromandel, but in the Shanscrit or sacred language C'handalas. These are 
esteemed the dregs of the peofdc, and are never employed hut in the meanest oflices. 
There is besides a general division, which pervades the four casts indiscriminately ; and 
which is taken from the worship of their gods Vishnou and Shcevah ; the worshippers of 
the former being named Vishnou-bukht ; of the latter Shcevah-bukht. 

Of these four casts the Bramins arc counted the foremost in every respect ; and all the 
laws have such a partiality towards them as cannot but induce us to suppose that they 
have had the principal hand in framing them. They are not, however, allowed to assume 
the sovereignty ; the religious ceremony and the instruction of the people being their pe- 
culiar province. They alone are allowed to read the Veda or sacred books ; the Khatrics 
or cast next in dignity being only allowed to hear them read ; while the other two can 
only read the Satras or commentaries upon them. As for the poor C'handalas they dare 
not enter a temple, or be present at any religious ceremony. 

In point of precedency die Brainins claim a superiority even to the princes ; the latter 
being chosen out of the Khatry or second cast. A rajah will receive with respect tho 
food that is prepared by a Bramin ; but the latter will eat nothing that has been pre- 
pared by any member of an inferior cast. The punishment of a Bramin for any crime 
is much milder than if he had belonged to another tribe ; and the greatest crime that can 
^e committed is the murder of a Bramin. No magistrate must desire the death of one of 
these sacred persons, or cut off one of his limbs. They must be readily admitted into, 
die presence even of princes whenever they please ; when passengers in a boat, they 
must be the first to enter and go out ; and the watermen must besides carry them for nothing; 
troy ont who meets them oo the road being likewise obliged to give place to them. 
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All the priests are chosen from among this order ; such as are not admitted to the 
sacerdotal function being employed as secretaries and accountants. These can never 
afterwards become priests, but continue to be greatly reverenced by the other casts. 

The Khatry or second cast arc those from among whom the sovereigns are chosen. 
The Bhysc or Banians, who constitute the third cast, have the charge of commercial 
affairs ; and the Soodcra or fourth cast , the most numerous of all, comprehend the 
labourers and artisans. These last are divided into as many classes as there arc followers 
of different arts ; all the children being invariably brought up to the profession of their 
fathers ; and it being absolutely unlawful for them ever to alter it afterwards. 

No Hindoo is allowed to quit the cast in which he was horn upon any account. ' AH 
of them are very scrupulous with regard to diet ; but the Bramius much more so than 
any of the rest. They cat no flesh nor shed blood ; which, wc arc informed by Porphvrv 
and Clemens Alexandrinus was the case in their time. Their ordinary food is rice and 
other vegetables, dressed with ghee (a kind of butter, melted and refined, so as to hi 
capable of being kept for a long time), and seasoned with ginger and other spices. The 
food w hich they most esteem, however, is milk, as coming from the cow ; an animal for 
which they have tiie most extravagant veneration, insomuch that it is enacted in the coder 
of CJentoo laws, that any otic who exacts labour from a bullock that is hungry or thirsty, 
or that shall oblige him to labour when fatigued or out of season, is liable to be fined bv 
the magistrates. The other casts, though less rigid, abstain ve’ry religiously from what is 
forbidden them ; nor will they eat any tiling provided by a person of an inferior cast, or 
by one of a different religion. Though they may cat some kinds of flesh and fish, yet it is 
counted a virtue to abstain from them all. 

The men generally shave their heads and beards, leaving only a pair of small whiskers 
and a lock on the hack part of their head, which they take great care to preserve. In 
kashmere and some other places they let their beards grow' to the length of two inchi s. 
They wear turbans on their heads ; hut the Bramins, who officiate in the temples, com- 
monly go with their heads uncovered, and the upper part of the body naked ; round their 
shoulder they hang their sacred string, called Zennar, made of a kind of perennial cotton, 
and composed of a certain number of threads, of. a determined length. The Khatries 
wear also a string of this kind, but composed of fewer threads ; the Bhyse have one 
with still fewer threads; but the Sooderas arc not allowed to wear any string. TU* 
other dress of the Brainms consist of a piece of white cotton cloth, wrapped about the 
loins, descending below the knee, hut lower on the left than on the right side. In cold 
weather -they sometimes put. a red cap on their heads, and wrap a shawl round their 
bodies. The Khatries and most other of the inhabitants of this country w ear also pieces 
of cotton cloth wrapped about them, hut which cover the upper as well as the lower part 
of the body. Ear-rings ami bracelets are worn by the men as well as women ; and they 
arc fond of ornamenting themselves with diamonds, rubies, and other previous stones 
when they can procure them. They wear slippers on their feet, of line woollen cloth or 
velvet, frequently embroidered with gold and silver ; those of princes being sometimes 
adorned with precious stones. The lower classes wear sandals or slippers of roars o 
woollen cloth or leather. These slippers are always put off on going into anv apartment 
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Wins* loft at the door, or given to an attendant; nevertheless the Hindoos make no 
complaints of the Kuropeans for not putting oft* their shoes when they come into their 
houses, which must certainly appear very uncouth to them. 

The dress of the women in Hindustan consists of a close jacket, which corns tlv':- 
breasts, but perfectly shows their form. The sleeves are tight, and reach half way to tiv 
elbows, with a narrow border, painted or embroidered all round the edge's. lush -ad of a 
petticoat they have a piece of white cotton cloth wrapt round the loins, and reaching nr j! 
the ancle on the one side but not quite so low on the other. A w hite piece of muslin j. 
thrown over the right shouldor, which, passing under the left arm, is crossed round t;< ' 
middle, and hangs down to the feet. The hair is usually rolled up in a knot or bunch 
towards the back part of the head ; and some have curls hanging before and behind the 
cars. They wear bracelets on their arms, rings in their ears, and on their lingers, toe.-, 
and ancles, with sometimes a small one in their nostril. 

The houses of the Hindoos make a worse appearance than could be supposed from their 
ingenuity in other respects. In the southern parts of the country the houses arc only of 
one story. On each side of the door, towards the street, is a narrow gallery, covered by 
the slope of the roof, which projects over it, and which, as far as the gallery extends, is 
supported by pillars of brick or wood. 'Hie floor of this gallery is raised about .‘30 inchsv. 
above the level of the street, and the porters or bearers of Palankeens, with the foot 
soldiers named Peons, who commonly hire themselves to noblemen. This entrance 
leads into a court, which is also surrounded by a gallery like the former. On one side 
of the court is a large room, on a level with the floor of the gallery, open in front, and 
spread with mats and carpets, covered with white cotton cloth, where the master ot the 
house receives visits and transacts business. From this court there are entrances bv vrrv 


small doors to the private apartments. In the northern parts houses of two or three 
stories are .commonly met w ith. Over all the country also wc meet with the ruins of 
palaces, which evidently show the magnificence of former times. 

The principal article of food throughout all Hindostan is rice, and of consequence the 
cultivation of it forms the principal object of agriculture. In this the most important 
requisite is plenty of water ; and when there happens to be a scarcity in this respect, a 
famine must be the consequence. To prevent this as far as possible, a vast number of 
tanks and water courses are to be met with throughout the country, though in some places 
these are too much neglected, and gradually going to decay. After the rice is grown to a 
certain length, it is pulled up, and transplanted in fields of about 100 yards square, 
separated from each other by ridges of earth ; which are daily supplied with water, let in 
upon them from the neighbouring tanks. When the water hap|>cns to fail below the 
level of the channels made to receive it, it is raised by a simple machine, named picoti, 
the construction of which is as follows. A piece of timber is fixed upright in the ground, 
and forked, so as to admit another piece to move transversely in it, by means of a strong 
pin. The transverse timber is flat on one side, and has pieces of wood across it in man- 
ner ef steps. At one end of this timber there is a large bucket, at the other a weight. 
A naan, walking down the steps, throws the bucket into the well or tank ; by going up, 
»nd by means of the weight, he raises it ; and another person, standing below, empties 
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ii into a channel, made to convey the water into the fields. The man who moves the 
machine may support him-.elf by long bamboos, that arc fixed, in the way of a railing, 
from the top of the piece of upright timber towards the wall. 

The Hindoos arc remarkable for their ingenuity in all kinds of handicraft ; tut their 
utensils are simple, and, in many respects, inconvenient ; so that incredible labour and 
patience are necessary for the accomplishment of any piece of work; and for tins the 
Hindoos arc very remarkable. lacquering and gilding are used all over the country, and 
must have been used in very early ages ; though in some places the lacquering is brought 
to much greater perfection than in others. 

The painting of the Hindoos is defective, from their ignorance of the rules of perspec- 
tive. Their music is also considered as inferior to the European, though they have a 
considerable variety of instruments. The knowledge of the sciences is confined to those 
learned Bramins, whom they call pundits or doctors. These are the only persons who 
understand the Sanscrit or sacred language, in which their antient books are written. 
Their metaphysics resemble that of some antient Greek philosophers. They believe the 
human soul to he an emanation from the deity as light and heat are from the sun. They 
have been astronomical observers for a long series of ages, but though they probably were, 
in former ages, acquainted with this island, their geographical knowledge is very 
contracted. 

The religion of the Hindoos is contained in certain books called Vedas, and though 
now involved in superstition, seems to nave been originally pure, inculcating the belief 
of an eternal being, possessed of every divine perfection. Their subordinate deities, 
Brunha, Vishnou, and Sheeva, are only representatives of the wisdom, goodness, and 
power of the supreme god Drama. All created things they suppose to be types of the 
attributes of Brama, whom they call the principles of truth, the spirit of wisdom, and the 
supreme being, so that it is probable that all their idols were at first only designed to 
represent these attributes. They believe in ten Avatars or incarnations of the deity, 
nine of which have taken place for the punishment of tyrants or removing some great 
natural calamity, and the tenth is to take place at the dissolution of the universe. 
Several of these avatars inculcate the transmigration of souls, and the ninth of them, 
which forbids animal sacrifices, gave rise to the religion of ftoodha, Gandma, or To, 
which has been mentioned m the last chapter, so prevalent in different forms over all 
the East of Asia. Their mythological talcs afford the most striking proofs of a patriar- 
chal origin, and confirm the testimony of the scriptures respecting the creation, the flood, 
the tower of Bubcl, and the promise that the seed of the w oman should bruize the head 
of the serpent. 

The deities of the Hindoos arc extremely numerous, and there is reason to believe 
derived from the same source with those of Italy and Greece. 

Great numbers of devotees arc to be met with every where through Hindostan. Every 
cast is allowed to assume this way of life, excepting the Chandalahs, who are excluded. 
Those held most in esteem are named Seniasses and Jogeys. The former are allowed 
no other clothing hut what suffices for covering their nakedness, nor have they any 
worldly goods besides a pitcher and start*; but though they are strictly enjoined to medi- 
tate on the truths contaiucd in the sacred writings, they are strictly forbidldeim to 
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about them. They must eat but once a day, and that very sparingly, of rice or other 
vegetables ; they must also show the most perfect indifference about hunger, thirst, heat, 
cold, or any thing whatever relative to this world ; looking forward with a continual desire 
to the separation of the soul from the body. Should any of thorn fail in this extravagant 
self-denial, lie is rendered so much more criminal by the attempt, as he neglected the 
duties of ordinary life for those of another, which he was not able to accomplish. The 
Yogeys are bound to much the same rules, and both subject themselves to the mo"t 
extravagant penances. Sotne will keep their arms constantly stretched over their heads, 
till they become quite withered and incapable of motion; others keep them crossed o\er 
their breast during life ; while others, by keeping their hands constantly closed, have 
them quite pierced through by the growth of their nails. Some chain themselves to trees 
or particular spots of ground, which they never quit; others resolve never to lie down, 
hut sleep leaning against a tree; hut the most curious penance perhaps on record is that 
of a Yogev, who measured the distance between Benares and Juggernaut w ith the length 
of his body, lying down and rising alternately. Many of these enthusiasts will throw 
themselves in the way of the chariots of Vishnou or Slice vah, w hich are brought forth in 
procession, to celebrate the feast of a temple, and drawn by several hundreds of men. 
Thus the wretched devotees are in an instant crushed to pieces. Others devote them- 
selves to the flames, in order to show their regard to some of their idols, or to appease 
the w rath of one w hom they suppose to be offended. 

The provinces into which llindostun is divided, and the most celebrated cities they 
contain can he with greater propriety, described, when we have unfolded the means by 
which they came into the hands of their present possessors. We shall therefore conclude 
the present chapter with an account of the island of Ceylon, which has lately become an 
appendage to the British empire. 

Ceylon is about 250 miles in length and 200 in breadth. It abounds in trees and 
shrubs, valuable both on account of their timber and the gums or spices they produce. 
Ainoug these Mr. Ives enumerates the euphorbium, tulip-tree, ebony, red-wood, cassia, 
cocoa-nut, cotton, lime, mango, citron, coffee, the trees producing balsam of capivi, gum 
gamboge, lac, and cenquenomalc. This last is as yet unknown in Europe ; but, according 
to the information of a Dutch surgeon, an oil or balsam is produced from it by. distillation, 
w hich is of great use in paralytic complaints. There is also another gum, named huddle, 
which has. keen but lately discovered, and of which the use is as yet unknown. Here is al-o 
the black and vellow teak, the wood of which is of a most beautiiul colour, hut so hard 
that the cutting of it proves- destructive to the carpenter s tools. But the most remarkable 
as well as the most useful of the vegetable productions of Ceylon is the cinnamon-tree, 
which grows wild in every wood oa the south-west part uf the island. The very young 
trees are not fit for rinding, anil the old ones are cut down for hre-wood. The common 
flowering shrubs, of winch the whole island is full, send forth a most agreeable fragrance 
every morning and evening. It abounds with high hills, between , wluch the soil is a fat 
red earth ; and the valleys, arc extremely pleasant, having a clear rivulet running through 
almost every one of them. Thus the finest fruits grow in great plenty, and may he had at 

the most trifling rates ; a pine-apple being bought for less than a penny, and so of the 
test. Other provisions ar^ almost equally cheap ; a. dozen of fowls or h\c ducks being' 
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soul fur a r.iji-:*.-;, not quite half a crown of English money. Here the Dutch sliow a 
poisonous fruit, called by them Adam's apple. In shape it resembles a quarter of an 
apple, cut out with two insides a little convex, and a continued ridge along the outer 
ridges ; and is of a beautiful orange colour. Pepper, ginger, and cardamoms are also 
produced here ; as well as five kinds of rice, which ripen one after another. 

Ceylon produces also topazes, garnets, rubies, and other precious stones, which are 
di -covered by washing the soil wherein they grow. It has likewise ores of copper, iron, 
and probably of tin, with veins of black crystal. 

C ommon deer arc found in this island in great abundance, as well as Guinea-dee. : 
but the horned cattle are both very small and scarce; and six of them weighed altogether 
but 714 pounds, and one of these weighed only 70 pounds. They have, however, the 
.’argot and best elephants in the world ; and their woods are infested by tygers, the most 
terrible of all ravenous beasts. They abound also with snakes of a monstrous size ; one 
of which has been known to destroy a tyger, and devour him atone meal. Mr. Ives 
says he saw one 1 5 feet long, and 30 inches in circumference. Spiders, centipedes, and 
scorpions also grow here to an enormous size. A scorpion taken out of a piece of wood 
was eight inches long from head to tail, exclusive of the claws ; the shell was ad hard as 
that of a r rah ; and our author killed a centipede more than seven inches long. Here 
the mantis or creeping leaf is met with ; which is supposed to be a species of grasshoppers, 
having every member we sec in common insects, though in shape and appearance it 
greatly resembles a leaf. It is of a green colour. The sea-coasts abound with fish, 
which are to be had very cheap. 

The Ceylonese make use of boats, hollowed out of the trunks of trees, which are about 
1‘2 or 14 feet long, but only as many inches broad within. The tree part in the bottom 
is much larger ; hut when the boat, oil account of the size of the tree, is too small, they 
make a trough on the top of it, square at both ends. Some boats, however, are much 
larger, being built with two trees, and with these they coast along shore ; the others are 
for fishermen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pkksia. 

T)ERSIA extends in length, from the mouth of the river Araxes to that of the river 
Indus, about 1840 of our miles; and in breadth, from the river Oxus to the 
Persian Gulph, about 1080. It is bounded on the north by mount Caucasus, the Caspian 
sea, and Ivharasm ; on the east by Bukaria and the northern provinces of India ; on ti.a 
south by the Indian sea and Persian gulph. The jwovinccs into which it is divided are 
Georgia, Shirvan, Armenia, Adcrbigian, the antient Media, Ghilan, Mazandcran, Dag- 
hestan, all of them bordering on the Caspian. Khorasan, the native country of the cele- 
brated Nadir Shall, Sigistan, Kandahar, the desert province of Mekran, Kerman, the 
antient Carman ia, Parisian, Farsisfan or Fars, whence the name of Persia is derived, 
Khusistan, where stood the antient Susa, and lastly Irakajami, so called to distinguish h 
from another Irak, which is in the possession of the Turks. 

As to the air and climate of this country, considering the great extent thereof, it cannot 
but be very different, according to the situation of its several parts ; sonic being frozen 
with cold, whilst others arc burnt with heat, at the same time of the year. The air, 
wherever it is cold, is dry ; but where it is extremely hot it is sometimes moist. All 
along the coast of the Persian gulph, from west to east, to the very mouth of the river 
Indus, the heat, for four months, is so excessive, that even those who arc born in the 
country, unable to bear it, arc forced to quit their houses, and retire to their mountains ; 
so that such as travel in these parts, at that season, find none in the villages but wretched 
poor creatures, left there to watch the effects of the rich, at the expence of their own 
health. The extreme heat of the air, as it is insupportable, so it makes it prodigiously 
unwholesome ; strangers frequently falling sick there, and seldom escaping. The eastern 
provinces Of Persia, from the river Indus to the borders of Tartary, arc subject to great 
heats, though not quite so unwholesome as on the coasts of the Indian ocean and the 
Persian gulph ; but in the northern provinces, on the coast of the Caspian, the heat is 
■full as great, and though attended with moisture, is unwholesome as on the coast before 
mentioned. From October to May there is no country in the world more pleasant than 
this ; but the people carry indelible marks of the malign influence of their summers, 
looking all of them of a faint yellow, and having neither strength nor spirits, though, about 
the end of April, they abandon their houses, and retire to the mountains, which are 25 
or 30 leagues from the sea. But this moistness in the air is only in these parts ; the rest 
of Persia enjoys a dry air, the sky being perfectly serene, and hardly so much as a cloud 
to be seen fly therein. Though it seldom rains, the heat admits of some mitigation, for in 
the night, notw ithstanding there is not a cloud to be seen, and the sky is so clear that the 
stars alone afford a light sufficient to travel by, a brisk wind springs up, which lasts until 
within aii hour of the morning, and gives such a coolness to the air that a man can bear a 
tolerable warm garment. The seasons in general, and particularly in the middle of this 
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sharp ana ruac, 'attended with frost and snow ; which last descends in great flakes on the 
mountains, but never in the plains. The climate of Shirauz, the capital of Persia Proper, 
i* represented by a traveller, who lately visited it, as one of the most agreeable in the 
world ; the extremes of heat and cold being seldom lelt. “ During the spring of the year 
the lace ol the country appears uncommonly beautiful. The flowers, of which they havi 
a. great variety, and of the bri ghost hues, the fragrant herbs, shrubs, and plants, the rose, 
the sweet basil, and the myrtle, all here contribute to refresh and perfume the natural 
mildness of the air. The nightingale of tire garden (called by the Persians boolbul kczar 
dastaan), the goldfinch, and the linnet, by their melodious warblings at this delightful 
season of the year, serve to add to the satisfaction of the mind, and to inspire it with the 
mo*t pleasing ideas. The beauties of nature are here depicted in their fullest extent ; the 
natural historian and the botanist would here meet with an ample scope for pursuing their 
favourite investigations. With such advantages, added to the salubrity of the air, how- 
can it be wondered that the inhabitants of Shirauz should so confidently assert the pre- 
eminence of their own city to any other in the world? — or that such beauties should tail of 
calling forth the poetical ext rtions of a Hafiz, a Sadi, or a Jami ? Their mornings and 
evenings are cool, but tin.* middle of the day is very pleasant. In summer the thermo- 
meter seldom rises above 73 in the day time, and at night it generally sinks as low as 62. 
The autumn is the worst season of the year, that being the time when the rains begin to 
tall ; and during the autumnal months it is considered by the natives as the most un- 
healthy ; colds, fluxes, and fevers being very general. In winter avast deal of snow fails 
and very thick, but it is rarely to be found, except on the summits of the mountains, or 
towards Ispahan and the more northern parts of Persia. One thing, which is morf to he 
esteemed in this country, and renders it preferable to any other part of the world, is their 
nights, which are always clear and bright ; and the dew, that in most places is of so per- 
nicious and dangerous a nature, is not of the least ill consequence here ; there is none at 
all in summer, and in the other seasons it is of such a nature, that if the brightest scymitav 
should be exposed to it all night, it would not receive the least rust ; a circumstance I 
have myself experienced. Tins dryness in the air causes their buildings to last a great 
w hile, and is undoubtedly one of the principal reasons that the celebrated ruins of Perse - 
polis have endured for so many ages, and, comparatively speaking, in so perfect a state." 
The great dryness of the air exempts Persia from thunder and earthquakes. In the spring 
indeed there sometimes falls hail ; and as the harvest is then pretty far advanced, it docs 
a great deal of mischief. The rainbow is seldom seen in this country, because there rise 
not vapours sufficient to form it; but in the night there are seen rays of light shooting 
through the firmament, and followed, as it w ere, by a train of smoke. The winds, how- 
ever brisk, seldom swell into storms or tempests ; but, on the other hand, they are some- 
times poisonous and infectious on the shore of the gulph, as all travellers agree. M. Ta- 
vernier says, that at Gombroon people oftentimes find themselves struck by a south wind, 
in such a manner that they cry “ I burn !’’ and immediately fall down dead. M. le Brum 
tells us that he was assured while he was there that the weather w as sometimes so exces- 
sively sultry as to melt the seals of letters. At this time the people go in their shirts, and 
are continually sprinkled with cold water ; and some even lie several hours naked rn the 
water. Among the inconveniencies consequent from this malign disposition of the air, 
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one of the most terrible is the engendering in the arms and legs a kind of long, small 
worms, which cannot be extracted without great danger of breaking them ; upon which a 
inortili cation ensues. 

The soil of Persia is in general stony, sandv, barren, and every where so dry, that, if it 
he not watered, it produces nothing, not even grass ; but w here they can turn their water 
into the plains and valleys it is not unfruitful. There is a great, difference in point of 
fertility in the different provinces of the empire ; ami those of Media, Iberia, Ilyvcania, 
and Ractria, arc now in a great measure what they were formerly, and surpass most of 
the others in their productions. All along the Persian gulph the soil is still more barren, 
cattle less plentiful, and every tiling in a worse condition than any w here else. 

Though there is scarcely a province in Persia which does not produce wine, yet the 
wine of some provinces is much more esteemed than in others : hut Schiras w ine is uni- 
versally allowed to be the best in Persia : insomuch that it is a common proverb there. 
That to live happily we must eat the bread of Yczd and drink the wine of Schiras. 

The grain most common in Persia is wheat; which is wondcrfullv fair and clean. A s 
for barley, rice, and millet, they only make bread of them in some places, as in Gourdes- 
lan, when their w heat-bread is exhausted before the return of harvest. They do not cul- 
tivate in this country either oats or rye ; except where the Armenians are settled, who 
make great use of the latter in Lent. Rice is the universal aliment of all sorts of people 
in Persia; for this reason they are extremely careful in its cultivation ; for after they have 
so.vn it, in the same manner as other grain, they* in three months time, transplant it, root 
by root, into fields, which are well watered, otherwise it would never attain that perfec- 
tion n which wc find it there ; since it is softer, sooner boiled, and more delicious than 
the same grain in any other part of the world. Perhaps its taste is, in some measure, 
heightened, by a practice they make use of to give it a glossy w hiteness ; viz. by cleansing 
it, alter it is out of the husks, with a mixture of flour and salt. Corn ripens exceedingly 
hi this country ; so that, in some parts, they have a three-fold crop in the year. The 
Persian bread is generally very thin, white, and good ; and commonly cheap enough. 

Metals of all sorts have been found in Persia. Since the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great, iron, copper, and lead, have been very common; but there arc no gold or silver 
mines at present ; though, as Persia is a very mountainous country, such might very 
probably be found if pains were taken to search them out. There arc silver mines in 
Kerman and Mazanderan, and one not far from Spauhawn ; but they cannot be worked 
for want of wood. Minerals also arc found in Persia in abundance ; especially sulphur, 
saltpetre, salt, and alum. Nothing is more common in this country than to meet with 
plains, sometimes 10 leagues in length, covered entirely with salt, and others with 
sulphur and alum. In some places salt is dug out of mines, and even used in 
building houses. Marble, free-stone, and slate are found in great plenty about Hamma- 
dan. The marble is of four colours ; viz. white, black, red and black, and white and 
black. . Persia yields two sorts of Petroleum or napthc ; namely black and white. In the 
neighbourhood of Tauris they find azure ; but it is not so good as that brought from 
Tartary. Among the most valuable productions of Persia arc the precious stones called 
turquoises, of which there arc several rocks or mines. 

The horses of Persia arc the most beautiful of the East, though they arc not so much 
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esteemed as those of Arabia; so great, however, is the demand for them, that the finest 
ones will fetch from .90/. to 430/. sterling. They are higher than the English saddle 
horses ; straight before, with a small head, legs wonderfully slender, and finely propor- 
tioned ; they are mighty gentle, good travellers, very light and sprightly, and do good 
service till they are IS or 20 rears old. The great numbers of them sold into Turkov and 
the Indies, though none ran be carried out of the kingdom without special licence from 
the king, is what makes them so dear. Next to horses we may reckon mules, which are 
much esteemed here, and are very line ; and next to these we may justly place asses, of 
which they have in this country two sorts ; the first, bred in Persia, heavy and doltish, as 
asses in other countries arc ; the other, originally of an Arabian breed, the most docile 
and useful creature of its kind in the world. They arc used wholly for the saddle; being 
remarkable for their easy manner of going, and arc very sure-footed, carrying their heads 
lofty, and moving gracefully. Some of them are valued at 20/. sterling. The mules here 
arc also very fine ; they pace well, never fall, and are seldom tired. The highest price 
of a mule is about 43/. sterling. Camels are also numerous in Persia, and very service- 
able ; they call them kechtv-krouch-konion, i. e. * the ships of the land because the 
inland trade is carried on by them, as the foreign is by ships. Of these camels there are 
two sorts, the northern and southern ; the latter, which is much the smaller but swifter, 
will carry a load of about 700 weight, and trot as fast as a horse can gallop ; the other 
will travel with a load of 1200 or 1300 weight: both arc profitable to their masters, as 
costing little or nothing to keep. They travel without halter or reins ; grazing on the road 
from time to time, notwithstanding their load. They arc managed entirely by the voice ; 
those who direct them making use of a kind of song, and the camel moving brisker or at 
its ordinary pace, as the rider, keeps a quicker or slower time. The camels shed their 
hair so clean in the spring that they look like scalded swine, but then they arc pitched over, 
to keep the flies from stinging them. The camels’ hair is the most profitable fleece of ad 
the tame beasts ; fine stuffs are made of it ; and in Europe hats with the mixture of a 
little beaver. 

As beef is little eaten in Persia, their oxen are generally employed in ploughing and 
other sorts of labour. Hogs are no where bred in Persia, if we except a province or two 
on the borders of the Caspian sea. Sheep and deer arc very common throughout all 
Persia. 

Of wild beasts the number is not great in that country, because there arc few forests ; 
but where there arc any, as in Hyrcania. now called Tabristan, abundance of lions, bears, 
tygers, leopards, porcupines, wild boars, and wolves arc to-be found ; but the last are not 
so numerous as any of the other species. 

There arc but few insects in this country ; which may be ascribed to the dryness of 
the climate. In some provinces, however, there is an infinite number of locusts or 
grasshoppers, which fly about in such clouds as to darken the air. In certain parts of the 
Persian dominions they have large, black scorpions, so venomous that such as are stung by 
them die iu a few hours. In others they have lizards, frightfully ugly, which are an ell 
long, and as thick as a large toad, their skins being as hard anil as tough as that of the 
sea-dog ; they are said to attack and kill men sometimes, but that may be doubted." 
The southern provinces arc infested with gnats, some with long legs, like those we call 
Vox,. II. 5 N 
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midges ; and some white, and as small as fleas, which make no buzzing, but sting sud- 
denly, and so smartly that the sting is like the prick of a needle. Among the reptiles is 
a long square worm, culled by the inhabitants hazar-pey, i. e. ‘ thousand feet,' because 
its whole body is covered with feet ; it runs prodigiously fast, and its bite is dangerous, 
Cven mortal, if it gets into the ear. 

There arc in Persia all the several soi ls of fowls which we have in Europe, but not in 
such great plenty ; excepting, however, wild and tame pigeons, of which vast numbers 
are kept all over the kingdom, chiefly on account of their dung, which is the best manure 
for melons. It is a great diversion among the lower sort of people in town and country 
to catch pigeons, though it be forbidden ; for this purpose they have pigeons so taught, 
that, flying in one flock, they surround such w ild ones as they find in the field and bring 
them back with them to their masters. The partridges of this country are the largest and 
finest in the world, being generally of the size of our fowls. Geese, ducks, cranes, heron?, 
and many other sorts of w ater-fowl are common here ; as are likewise nightingales, which 
arc heard all the year, but chiefly in the spring ; martlets, which learn whatever w ords are 
taught them ; and a bird called noura, which chatters incessantly, and repeats whatever it 
hears. Of birds of a large size the most remarkable is the pelican, by the Persians called 
taeb, i. e. ‘ water carrier and also misc, i. c, 4 sheep because it is as large as one of 
those animals. There are in Persia various birds of prey. Sonic of their falcons arc ti: ■; 
largest and finest in the world : the people take great pains to teach them to fly at game . 
the Persian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the king having generally 800 of thin 
sort of birds, each of which has a person to attend it. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world, which, generally speaking, is more moun- 
tainous than Persia ; but many of the mountains yield neither springs nor metals, and hut 
few of them are shaded with trees. It is true some of the chief of them are situated on 
the frontiers, and serve as a kind of natural ramparts or bulwarks to this vast empire. 
Among the latter arc the mountains of Caucasus, Ararat, sometimes called the mountains 
of Daghestan, w hich fill all the place between the Etixitic and Caspian seas ; those called 
Taurus, and the several branches thereof, run through Persia, from Natolia to India, and 
/ill; all the middle of the country. 

As to rivers, except the Araxes, which rises in the mountains of Armenia, and falls into 
the Kur or Cyrus, before it reaches the Caspian sea, there is not one navigable stream in 
this country. The Oxus divides Persia on the north-east from Usbcck Tartary. The 
Indus also may now be reckoned among the rivers of Persia, as the provinces lying to the 
west of that river arc now in possession of that crown ; this river is said to run a course 
of more than 1000 miles, and overflows all the low groundsill April, May, and June. 

Ispahan, or, as the Persians pronounce it, Spauhawn, the capital of Persia, is situated 
in the province of line, Agemi, or Persia Proper, upon the ruins, as is supposed, of the 
antient Hecatompylos, or, as others think, of the Aspa of Ptolemy. Most of the eastern 
astronomers and geographers place it in north latitude 32° 25' ; east longitude 86 a 40'. It 
stands in a very extensive plain, surrounded by mountains; and has eight districts belong- 
ing to it, that contain about 400 towns and villages. The fertility of the soil, the mildness 
of the scasop, and the fine temperature of the air, all conspire to render Ispahan one of 
the most charming and delightful cities in the world. It is unanimously agreed that the 
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present city is of no great antiquity; and the two’ parts into which it is divided preserve 
the name of two contiguous towns, from the junction of which it was formed. The inha- 
bitants of these, notwithstanding their neighbourhood, bear an inveterate antipathy to each 
other ; which they discover on all public occasions. Spauhawn owes the glory it now 
possesses to the great Shah Abas ; who, after the conquest of the kingdoms of Lar and 
Ormus, charmed with the situation of this place, made it the capital of the empire, be- 
tween the years 1620 and 1628. The mountains with which this city is surrounded defend 
it alike from the sultry heats of summer and the piercing winds of the winter season ; and 
the plain on which it stands is watered by several rivers, which contribute alike to its 
ornament and use. Of these rivers, the Zenderoud, after being joined by the Mahinood, 
passes by Spauhawn ; where it has three fine bridges over it, and is as broad as the Seine 
at Paris. The waters of these united streams are sweet, pleasant, and wholesome, almost 
beyond comparison ; as indeed arc all the springs found in the gardens belonging to the 
houses of Spaulmwn. The extent of Spauhawn is very great ; not less, perhaps, than 20 
miles within the u'alls, which are of earth, poorly built, and so covered with houses and 
shaded with gardens that, in many places, it is difficult to discover them. The Persians 
are wont to say Spauhawn is half the world. Sir John Chardin says that though some 
reckoned 1 1,000,000 inhabitants in it, be did not himself look upon it as more populous 
than London. At a distance the city is not easily distinguished ; for many of the streets 
being adorned with pluintains, and every house having its garden, . the whole looks like a 
w ood. The streets in general arc neither broad nor convenient ; there being three great 
evils which attend them. The first is that being built on common sewers, these are fre- 
qucntly broke tip, which is very dangerous considering that most people arc on horseback ; 
the second is that there arc many wells or pits in them, which arc not less dangerous; the 
third arises from the people's emptying ell their ordure from the tops of their houses ; 
this last, indeed, is in some measure qualified by the dryness of the air, and by its being 
quickly removed by the peasants, who carry it away to dung their grounds. Some reckon 
eight and others ten gates, besidcs»posterns, but all agree that there is no difficulty of 
entering at any hour of the day or night. The three principal suburbs annexed to it are 
Abbas-abad, built by Shah Abas, and belonging to the people of Tauris ; Julfa, inhabited 
by a colony of Armenians, called by some New Julfa, to distinguish it from the antient 
city of that name, situated in Armenia, upon the Araxcs, w hence the original inhabitants 
of New Julfa were brought; and Ghcbr-Abad, or, as the Arabs pronounce it, Kcbr-Abad, 
the street of the magians, occupied entirely by the professors of nugism, or the religion of 
the antient Persians. The river Zcndcrond separates the city of Ispahan and Abas-Abad 
from Julfa and Ghcbr-Abad. This city has suffered greatly since the commencement of 
(he dreadful rebellion in 1721 ; the whole kingdom, from that period till a few years ago, 
having been almost a continued scene of blood, ravages, and confusion. A celebrated 
modern traveller, who was on the spot, tells us that the inhabitants of Julfa, not many 
years before the above revolution happened, amounted to 30,000 souls ; had 1 3 churches, 
and above 100 priests; and paid the Persian court 200 tanans yearly for the free exercise of 
their religion ; that some of the streets were broad and handsome, and planted with trees, 
with canals and fountains in the middle ; others narrow* crooked, and arched a-top ; others 
again, tlvough extremely narrow, as well turning and winding many ways, were of an 
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of merchants and travellers, many of which were built bv the kings and prime no ^ ll,t > 
Persia: that, as little rain fell there, the streets were irequently hill o* dust, "Inch n- 
dered the city disagreeable during a considerable part of the summer; that the citizens, 
however, to make this inconvenience more tolerable, used to water them when the weather 
was warmer than usual : that there was a castle in the eastern part of the town, which 
the citizens looked upon as impregnable, in which the public money and most of the 
military stores were said to be kept : that, notwithstanding the baths and caravansaries 


were almost innumerable, there was not one public hospital : that most of the public 
buildings were rather neat than magnificent, though the great meydan or market-place, 
the royal palace (which is three quarters of a league in circumference), and the alley 
denominated Tohcr-bag, adjoining to it, made a very grand appearance : that the former 
contained the royal mosque, the building denominated kayscrieh, where all sorts of foreign 
commodities were exposed to sale, and the mint, where the current money of the kingdom 
was coined; that, besides the native Persians, there were then in Ispahan above 10,000 
Indians, all supported by trade ; 20,000 Georgians, Circassians, anti Tartars of Daghestan 
or Lesgces, with a considerable number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, and a few French; 
fivat the Capuchins, discalccatcd or bare-footed Carmelites, Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Austin friars had likewise their convents here, though they were unable to make any con- 
verts ; and there were above 100 mosques and public colleges. Hut since the fatal period 
above-mentioned, the suburb of Julfa was almost abandoned by the Armenians. The 
government of Ispahan, 23 leagues long and as many broad, comprehending several 
districts, most of them formerly well peopled, appeared many years ago little better than 
a desert ; most of the inhabitants of that fertile and delightful tract being fled and dispersed. 
Multitudes of them had taken a precarious refuge in the mountains of I^oristan, lying 
between Ispahan and Suster, whose lands were left unfilled, and their houses mouldered 
into ruins. In short, all the distresses of an unsuccessful war or the invasion of a barba- 
rous enemy could not have plunged the people of Ispahan into greater miseries. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UZBECK TARTARY. 

TTZBECK TARTARY is a general appellation conferred on those countries which 
are situated on the north of Persia, India, and Tibet, on the Eastern shore of the 
Caspian, to the south of Siberia, and on the west of the Chinese empire. This region is 
inhabited by various tribes, but principally by the Sarts, Turkomans, and ITzbcck Tartars. 
M'ith regard to the first of these we are told that they arc the antient inhabitants of the 
country, or those who were settled there before the Uzbecks became masters of it; and 
that they support themselves, like the Turkomans, by their cattle and husbandry. The 
Turkmans or Turkomans came originally from Turkestan, or the parts of Tartary to the 
north of Kharazm and Great Bukaria, towards the 11th century. They divided into two 
parties ; one of which went round the north side of the Caspian sea, and settled in the 
western parts of the Greater Armenia, from thence called Turkoinania, or the country 
of the Turkomans. The second party turned south, and rested upon the banks of the 
river Amu, and the shores of the Caspian sea, where they still possess a great many towns 
and villages in the countries of Kharazm and Astarabad. 

The name of Uzbecks, which the ruling tribe of the Tartars of Kharazm and Great Bu- 
karia bear at present, is derived from one of their khans. The Usbccks of Kharazm are 
divided into several hords, and live, for the most part, by rapine ; resembling, in all 
respects, those of Great Bukaria, excepting that they are much more rude and uncivilized. 
Like the Turkomans they dwell in winter in the towns and villages, which are towards the 
middle of Kharazm ; and in summer the greater part of them encamp in the neighbour- 
hood of the Amu, or in other places where they can meet with pasture for their cattle, 
alw r ays watching for some convenient opportunity to rob and to plunder. They never 
cease making incursions upon the adjacent territories of Persia or Great Bukaria, and are 
to be restrained by no treaties or engagements whatsoever. Although they have fixed 
habitations, yet, in travelling from one place to another, they carry with them all their 
effects of value, conformable to the way of living in use among their ancestors, before they 
had settled dwellings. 

These Tartars, it is said, never ride without their bows, arrows, and swords, although 
it be in hawking or taking any other diversion. They have no arts or sciences among 
them, neither do they till or sow. They are great devourers of flesh, which they cut in 
small pieces, and cat greedily by handfuls, especially horse flesh. . 

Their chief drink is sour mare’s milk, like that in use with the Nogays. They eat their 
victuals upon the ground, sitting with their legs double under them, which is their posture 
also w hen they pray. 

All these tribes have abundance of camels, horses, and sheep, both wild and tame 
Their sheep arc extraordinary large, with great tails, weighing (>0 or 80 pounds. There 
are many wild' horse? in the country, which the Tartars frequently kill with their hawks. 
These birds are taught to seize upon the head or neck of the beast, which, being tired 
Vol. IT 5 0 
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nvv\\\ VivXuv^ Vo oi V\\evv cxue\ enemy, the hunter, who follows his game, comes up 

V\Ws hhn. Some travellers tell us that the inhabitants ot this country have not the 
vise of gold, silver, or any other coin, but barter their cattle for necessaries. Others tell 
vis they have money, particularly a piece of silver, called +anga, the value near the fourth 
part of a croun. It is round, and has on one side the name of the country, and on the 
other that of the klmn, vith the year of the liegira. There are also, it is said, small pieces 
of copper, of different sines, which answer to our pence, half-pence, and farthings. 

The most important of these countries arc Kharazm and the two Bukarias. Kharazm 
consists principally of sandy plains, but is possessed of some good pasture. The fertile 
spots are chiefly to be met with on the banks of the three rivers Amu, Kiic.sil, and Sir, 
and of the lake Aral. Here are produced vines, very excellent melons and other fruits, 
which arc much esteemed throughout Asia. 

Great Bukaria is an exceeding rich and fertile country, the mountains abound with the 
richest mines, the valleys arc of an astonishing fertility in all sorts of fruit and pulse ; the 
fields arc covered with grass the height of a man ; the rivers abound with excellent fish, 
and wood, which is scarce over all Grand Tartary, is here in great plenty. But all these 
benefits arc of but little use to the Tartar inhabitants, who arc naturally so la/y that they 
will rather go rob and kill their neighbours than apply themselves to the benefits which 
nature so liberally affords them. 

The city of Samarcand in Great Bukaria is built with stone, and carries on a consi- 
derable trade in fruit. It is situated in the midst of a pleasant spot, which is called by 
the Asiatics the paradise of Sogd. 

Little Bukaria is so called, though larger than the other, because of its inferiority in 
the number and beauty of its cities, and the fertility of its soil. It is, however, tolerably 
populous aud fertile, but the great elevation of its land, joined to the height Of the moun- 
tains, which hound it in several parts, particularly towards the soiith, renders it much colder 
than fioin its situation might naturally be expected. It is very ri(*h in mines of gold and 
silver ; but the inhabitants reap little benefit by them, because neither tire Eluths nor 
Kalmucs, who arc masters of the country, nor the Bukhars care to work in them. 
Nevertheless they gatlicr abundance of gold from the beds (if the torrents formed by the 
melting of the snow in the spring ; and from hence conics all that gdlil dust which the 
Bukhars carry into India, China, and Siberia. Much inusk is likewise found ill this 
country; and all sorts of precious stones, even diamonds; but the inhabitants have not 
the art of either cutting or polishing them. 

The inhabitants of both Great and Little Bukaria arc generally those people called 
Bukhars. They arc commonly sun-burnt and black haired ; although some of them arc 
very fair, handsome and well made. They do not want politeness, and arc addicted to 
commerce ; which they carry on with China, the Indies, Persia, and Russia ; but those 
who deal with them will he sure of being over-reached if they do not take great care. 
The habits of the men differ very little from those of the Tartars. Tho'ir girdles arc like 
those of the Poles. The garments of the women differ in nothing from those of the men, 
and arc commonly quilted with cotton. They wear bobs in their cars 12 inches long, 
part and twist their hair in tresses, which they lengthen with black ribbands, embroidered 
with gold or silver, and with great tassels of silk and silver, which hang down to their 
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heels; three otlicr tufts, of a smaller size, cover their breasts. Both sexes carry about 
with them prayers, written by their priests, which they keep ill a small leathern purse by 
way ot relics. The girls and some of the women tinge their nails red with the juice of an 
herb called kena : they dry and pulverize it, then, mixing it with powder-alum, expose it 
in the air for 24 hours before they use it, and the colour lasts a long time. Both sexes 
wear close breeches and boots of Russia leather, very light, and without heels or leather 
soles, putting on galloches or high-headed slippers, like the Turks, when they go abroad. 
They wear also the same sort of bonnet and covering for the head ; only the women set 
oil -theirs with trinkets, small pieces of money, and China pearls. Wives are distinguished 
bom maids by a long piece of linen, worn under their bonnets, which, folding round the 
neck, they tie in a knot behind, so that one end of it hangs down to the waist. 

The Bukhar houses arc of stone, and pretty good, but their moveables consist mostly of 
some China trunks, plated with iron. Upon these, in the day-time, they spread the quilts 
they made use; of at night, and cover them with a cotton carpet of various colours. They 
have likewise a curtain, sprigged with flowers and various figures ; also a sort of bedstead, 
half a yard high and four yards long, which is hidden in the day time with a carpet. 
'They are very neat about their victuals, which is dressed in the masters chamber by his 
slaves, whom the Bukliars either take or buy from the Russians, Kalmucs, or other neigh- 
bours. Tor this purpose there arc in the chamber, according to the largeness of the 
fatuity, several iron pots, set in a kind of range near a chimney. Some have little ovens, 
made, like the rest of the walls, with a stiff clay or bricks. Their -utensils consist of some 
plates and porringers, made of caguc or of china, and some copper vessels. A piece of 
coloured calico serves them instead of a table cloth and napkins. They use neither chair? 
nor tables, knives nor forks ; but sit cross-legged on the ground ; and the meat being 
served up they pull it to pieces with their fingers. Their spoons resemble our wooden 
Indies. Their usual food is minced meats, of which they make pies, of the form ot a 
half-moon : these serve for provisions when the Bukliars go long journeys, especially in 
winter. They carry them in a bag, having first exposed them to the irost ; and when 
boiled in water they make very good broth. Tea is their common drink, of which the-) 
have a black sort, prepared with milk salt, and butter, eating bread with it when the. 
have am*. 
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ARABIA i> a great peninsula, bounded towaH the . ^| a . SO uth by the 

on x\ k < : by the Persian gulf, which separates it 4 XT , ■ 

Indian ocean ; and u’est by the Red sea, separating it from Egypt ^ 1 j 

The first division of the peninsula of Arabia was into Arab'dh and Kcdcn ), aswc 
from scripture ; the first of winch implies the n est and the other the cast, denoting the 
situation of the two countries. Ptolemy was the first who divided the peninsula we speak 
of into three parts, Arabia Pctrara, Arabia Desert a, and Arabia l’clix ; which division 
has generally prevailed since his time. 

Arabia Petraia on the east is bounded by Syria and Arabia Deserta ; on the west by 
Egypt, or rather the isthmus of Suez, which separates Asia from Africa, and the Hcroopo- 
politau gulf or western arm of the lied sea ; on the north by Palestine, the lake Asphal- 
tiles, and Coelosyria ; and on the south by Arabia Felix. The tract does not admit of 
much cultivation ; the greatest part being covered with dry sands or rising into rocks, 
interspersed here and there with some fruitful spots. Its metropolis was Petra, which, by 
the Syrians, was styled Rakam, and in scripture Jokthecl. Several other cities of Arabia 
Petrcea arc mentioned by Ptolemy; but, as it is improbable such a barren country should 
abound with large cities, we must look upon them as inconsiderable places. 

Arabia Dcscrta is hounded on the north by the Euphrates, which separated it from 
Mesopotamia; on the west by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Pctr.va; on the east by a ridge 
of mountains, which separated it from Babylonia and Chaldea ; on the south by Arabia 
Felix, from which it is likewise separated by several ridges of hills. By far the greatest 
part of this kingdom as well as the former is a lonesome desert, diversified only with plains 
covered with sand, or mountains consisting of naked rocks and precipices ; nor arc they 
ever, unless sometimes at the exquinoxes, refreshed with rain. The few vegetables winch 
they produce arc stinted by a perpetual drought, and the nourishment afforded them by 
t£te nocturnal dews is greatly impaired by the heat of the sun in the day-time. Through- 
out the deserts are found huge mountains of sand, formed by the violence of the winds, 
that continually blow over them in the day-time, though they cease in the night. Wells and 
fountains are, for the most part, exceedingly rare ; however, notwithstanding the sterility 
of these countries, the vast plains of sands, just now mentioned, arc interspersed with 
fruitful spots, which appear here and there like so many islands in the midst of the ocean. 
These being rendered extremely delightful by their verdure, and the more so by the neigh- 
bourhood of those frightful deserts, the Arabs encamped upon them, and having consumed 
every thing they found upon one, removed to another, as is the custom of their descendants 
tjic Bcdowecns at this day. 

Arabia Felix is bounded on the north by the two kingdoms just described ; on the south 
by the Red sea, together with the Arabian and Persian gulfs. In Strabo’s time it was 
divided into live provinces by the oriental historians, called Yaman, Iicjaz, Tclmma, Najd, 
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and Yamama. In this district stood several towns, particularly Nvsa, famous for being 
the birtli place of llacchus ; and Musa or Muza, a celebrated emporium or harbour, 
where the Arabian merchants resorted with their frankincense, spices,, and perfume.',. 
•These were situated in the province of Yaman. In that of llejas stood the still more 
famous cities of Mecca and Medina ; also TJiaisa or Taisa G judda or Jodda, Yanbo or 
A1 Yanbo, and Madian, the Modianaof Ptolemy, and the Midian or Madianof scripture. 

The manners of the Arabs are so much affected by their religion, that \vc cannot, with 
propriety, give any account of them till we notice the ialac prophet Mahomet. 


Vox.. II, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Historical view 01 Perma, India, Kharasm, and Arauxa. 

TT is universally admitted that the countries of which wc have now to treat have been 
inhabited by civilized people during a long succession of ages ; but the only authentic 
information we have obtained concerning their most early history is communicated by 
those sacred oracles which we denominate the bibb. According to that autient and 
invaluable record, the garden of Eden, the original dwelling place of mankind, was situated 
near the conflux of the Tygris and Euphrates. When our first parents were expelled from 
that happy seat, they, no doubt, settled on the first fertile spot at which they arrived , 
nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that their posterity diffused themselves much 
more widely than their increasing numbers rendered necessary. It is therefore probable 
that sonic parts of that country which vve now’ call Persia, and which the Asiatics denomi - 
nate Iran, were colonized within a few centuries of the creation ; while the greater part 
of the world remained an uncultivated desert. Wherever the antedeluvians settled they 
carried the arts and sciences much more nearly to perfection than has been generally 
supposed, since we are assured by scripture that they were acquainted w’ith the use of 
metals, the structure both of houses and tents, and with the powers of music ; and there 
is good reason to believe that astronomical observations, alphabetical writing, and the 
formation of law’s for the government of society arc all of them of a date anterior to the 
deluge. As Noah was 600 years old when that event took place, and had been for 120 
years warned by the Almighty of the approaching calamity, he and his three sons must, 
no doubt, have carefully treasured up in their minds all the most valuable information 
which was possessed by their neighbours ; and as they, of course, laboured to instruct 
their posterity, such of these, as were the least dispersed from each other, would, of 
course, partake the most largely in these benefits. This hypothesis, which, we hope, is 
perfectly consistent with scripture, general history, and the nature of things, appears to us 
to account satisfactorily for that very early civilization which is apparent in Persia, and 
still more strongly in India. 

It is controverted among the learned whether the name of Ararat, the place on which 
the ark rested, designates a particular mountain in the land of Armenia, or that long 
ridge which traverses a large portion of Asia, and extends from the Mediterranean to 
the Caspian, and from the Caspian to Tibet, is sometimes denominated the Taurus and 
sometimes the Indian Caucasus. Whichever of these opinions be just, the early inhabi- 
tants of these countries may be easily traced back to their progenitors, the grand children 
and great grand children of Noah. India is styled in the Sanscrit Cusha-Dw'cep, and 
Ramaii, the son of Cush, is frequently mentioned in the mythological fables of the Hin- 
doos. . Arabia was originally peopled by the children of Joktau ; Bukaria by the Tartars, 
called by the Asiatics Yajuj and Majuj, or the descendants of Gog and Magog; Madai is 
considered as the father of Media; and Elam as the founder of the first Persian 
empire. . 
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The oldest race of Persian monarchs we know, fiom scripture, to have been exceed- 
ingly formidable, as Chedor Laomer, king of Elam, is recorded in Genesis to have been 
followed in the field by several tributary princes, and to have extended his conquests to 
the banks of the Jordan. They arc supposed by the late sir William Jones to have 
been called the Mahabcdian dynasty, and to have practised the pure and patriarchs 
worship of the creator. 

As far as can be concluded from the uncertain testimony of Grecian and oriental 
history, Asia was, during these remote ages, convulsed by several important military 
expeditions. The Bacchus of the Greeks, the Osiris of the Egyptians, is said to have 
traversed Persia, and resided three years in India, in the threefold capacity of a warrior, 
a legislator, and a civilizer of mankind. Hercules, whether by that name we are to 
understand an individual or a nation, made these regions also the scene of his marvellous 
exploits, digging through mountains and diverting rivers from their beds. Semiramis, the 
great queen of the Assyrians, is described as invading India with an innumerable host, 
but being warmly received by Staurobates, was obliged to repass the Indus in discomfiture, 
and disgrace. Scsostris, the great king of Egypt, extended his victorious sway over most 
of those nations to which this chapter relates; while Ogus-khan, the monarch of the 
Kharasmian Tartars, returned to his native mountains laden with the richest suoils of 
Persia and Hmdostan. 

The feudal mode of government, which was diffused over Europe oy tlic nortnern 
invaders, appears to have prevailed in India from the highest antiquity. That rich and 
fertile country is divided by mountains and rivers into a number of inferior districts, most 
of which were governed by rajahs, who were absolute sovereigns in their own dominions, 
while thev acknowledged a chief, who was called llalharra. as their chief commander in 
war and their chief magistrate in peace. There w ere three of these great rajahs in India; 
one of whom resided in the neighbourhood of the Indus, another on the Ganges, a«d 
another in the Deccan. The sovereign of the Ganges was paramount of the whole, and 
in order to maintain his authority over his extensive dominions, celebrated a feast at 
certain regular intervals, where all the rajahs of Hindostan were under the necessity of 
attending, and not only to assist by their counsel, but to perforin the necessary menial 
offices, even to the duties of the seullcrv. Whoever were absent incurred the forfeiture 
of their dignities and of their lives. 

After the Malmhedian dynasty had continued for several centuries, it gave place to the 
Pishdadian, which was founded by Cavumers. Feredun, the sixth prince of this family, 
was incited by sonic discontented rajahs to invade Hindostan, and was so far successful 
in that enterprize as to oblige the Hindoos to pay an annual tribute. This monarch is 
said to have had three sons, among whom, from a determination formed in an advanced 
period of life, to devote the remainder of it to studious retirement, he divided his vast 
empire. The name of the first was Sahn, probably the Slinlmunasscr of scripture, to whom 
he allotted Syria ; that of the second Tor, Kharazrn and Bukaria, from him called Turan; 
and that of the youngest Iragc, who received the largest and most beautitul portion, 
including Khorusan and other provinces in the heart of the empire, thenceforth denomi- 
nated after himself Iran. This division of the Persian empire wa« soon productive of the 
greatest calamities. Afrasiab or Phraortes, a descendant of Tur, invaded Iran, and 
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having slain its monarcli, Nudar, with his own hand, became completely master of Persia, 
and soon after extended his dominion over India itself. After, however, the space of 12 
years, he was expelled, by the vigorous exertions of Zalzer, governor of the province tf 
Sigistan. 


• After two weak reigns Caicohad introduced a third dynasty of Persian kings, which 
was denominated the Caianian. In his reign Rustam, the son of Zalzer, gained many 
victories over the Turanians, and was made for his services governor of Zablcstan. The 
successor of Caicobud was C'ai-Caus, who was taken prisoner by the Turanians, but 
liberated by the valour of Upstair. That great general is also said to have conquered 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and 'Asia Minor. The next king was Cai-khosru, the great t’vnu 
of the Greeks, who enlarged the Persian empire to its utmost limits. Cai-khosiu, sa\s 
sir William Jones, whom the Persians consider as a demi-god, on ascending the throne 
dotei mined to revenge the death of his father, and to deliver his kingdom h um the tyranny 
of Afrasiab. lie therefore assembled all his forces, and gave battle to the usurper, who, 
on thq other side, was supported by the kings of Khatai and India; but the valour oi 
Cyrus and of his general Rostam prevailed against the united power of so many sovereigns, 


and Afrasiab lost his life on the mountains of Media. 


This war is celebrated in a noble 


poem by the illustrious Ferdusi, who may well be called the Homer of Persia. The su< - 
cessor of Cyrus was, according to the Greeks, Cambyscs, a frantic and bloody tyrant ; bet 
according to the Persians, Lohorasp, a wise and respectable prince, who gained great 
victories by the arms of bis generals. He reduced Babylon, conquered Egypt, and at 
length, growing weary of the cares of government, resigned bis sceptre to his son Gushtap, 
the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, and to have lived many years in retirement among 
the Magi. He was afterwards murdered by the Turanians, in one of their invasions cj 
Pcrsig. Gushtap was a valiant and successful prince : lie took, after a long siege, Kg by- 
Ion, which had renounced his authority; invaded India and Turan; but he is more cele- 
brated as the friend of Zerdusht or Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer, tlian for any 
other part of his conduct, civil or military. Of the disciples of Zerdusht, who yet remata 
at Bombay, Surat, and other parts of India, whither they fled when their, country was 
conquered,, we have the following account in Heron’s elegant translation of Niebuhr's 
travels. 

“ The Persees (says he) make common contributions for the aid of their poor, and 
suffer none of their number to ask alms from people of a different religion. They are 
equally ready to employ their money and credit to screen a brother of their fraternity of 
their abuses of justice. When a Pcn.ee behaves ill lie is expelled from their communion. 
They apply to trade and exercise all sorts of professions.” 

“ The Persees have as little knowledge of circumcision, us the Hindoos. Among them 
a man marries only one wife, nor ever takes a second, unless when the first happens to 


be barren. They give their children in marriage at six years of age, but the young 
couple continue to. live separate, in. the houses of their parents, till. they, attain the age of 
puberty. Their dress is the same ns that of the Hindoos,, except that they wear under 
each ear a tuft of hair, like the modern Persians. They are much addicted to astrology, 
although very little skilled in astronomy.” 


“ They retain the singular custom of exposing their dead to be eaten by birds of prey, 
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instead of interring or burning them. I saw (continues our author), on a hill at Bomba v, 
a round tower, covered with planks of wood, on which the Persees lay out their dead 
bodies. When the flesh is devoured they remove the bones into two chambers at the 
bottom of the tower.” 

“ The Persees, followers of the religion of Zerdust or Zoroaster, adoic one God onlv, 
eternal and almighty. They pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and to fire, as visible images of the invisible divinity. Their veneration for the. 
element of lire induces them to keep a sacred tire constantly burning, which they feed 
with odoriferous wood, both in the temples and in the houses of private persons who an* 
in easy circumstances. In one of their temples at Bombay I saw a fire, which had burnt 
unextinguished for two centuries. They never blow out a light, lest their breath should 
soil the purity of the fire.” 

The religion of the Persees enjoins purifications as strictly as that of the Hindoos. 
The disciples of Zerdust are not, however, obliged to abstain from animal food. They 
have accustomed themselves to refrain from the flesh of the ox, because their ancestors 
promised the Indian prince, who received them into his dominions, never to kill horned 
cattle. This promise they continue to observe under the dominions of Christians and 
Mahometans. The horse is considered by them as the most impure of all animals, and; 
regarded with extreme aversion.” 

“ Their festivals, denominated Ghumbars, which return frequently, and last upon each 
occasion five days, are all commemorations of some part of the w ork of creation. They 
celebrate them, not w ith splendor or with any particular ceremonies, but only dress better 
these five days, perform some acts of devotion in their houses, and visit their friends." 

The affairs of the Persian empire from this time till its dissolution are closely inter- 
woven with those of Greece. 'The noble resistance which was made at Marathon, at 
Thennopila*, at Salamis, at Platca, and at Mycalc, to the forces of Darius and his suc- 
cessor Xerxes will be hereafter more distinctly noticed. Artaxerxes Longimanus, who is 
by some supposed to be the Ahasuerus of scripture, is distinguished by little but t lit? 
quelling a domestic insurrection, excited by his brother llystaspcs. Xerxes II. was 
murdered, in a state of intoxication, by his brother Sogdianus, w ho w as afterwards cut 
oft' by another brother, who obtained the empire under the title of Darius Nothus. Next 
hi the list of Persian kings succeeds Artaxerxes Mncrnon, under whom took place the 
rebellion of Cyrus and the celebrated retreat of the 10,000. His son Ochus is noted only 
for his tyranny, the treachery of his friendship, and the cruelty of his hatred. He was 
murdered by an Egyptian slave, who also assassinated his successor Arses, and placed 
the crown on the head of Darius Codomannus, the unfortunate competitor of Alexander 
the Great. The rapid conquests of that invincible Macedonian, and the astonishing vic- 
tories he obtained, must he referred to a succeeding chapter. We shall here briefly 
notice the tragical death of Darius. Alexander having passed the Caspian straits, received 
tidings of the seizure of Darius by the traitor Bessus mid his comrades, who hud bound 
him in chains, and were hurrying aw'ay the royal prisoner, closely confined m a chariot, 
covered with skins of beasts, to his government of Bactriu. On this affecting intelligence 
Alexander urged on the pursuit, day and night, with such precipitation that many ot the 
men and horses perished through the severity of the fatigue they underwent. As ho ap- 
Vol. II. " 5 Q 
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proached nearer the ruffians he learned that Bcssus aflected to wear the imperial purple, 
and had been hailed the sovereign of Persia by the whole army, except the Greek merce- 
naries and a few faithful Persian battalions. 

lhc ardour and impatience of Alexander's mind prevented him from sinking under tin** 
incessant fatigue he had endured ; and at length arriving at a village in which Bcssus and 
his Bactrian adherents had encamped the preceding day ; fearful also that their treason 
might even attempt the life of Darius, he pressed on with redoubled eagerness, being 
conducted by certain loyal Persian nobles, who detested the perfidy of Bcssus, along a 
private road, till be came within sight of the rebels, who, ignorant of his approach, were 
leisurely pursuing their march, and in much disorder. Though Alexander had with him 
but an inconsiderable body of troops, compared with those of the enemy, yet the terror of 
his name and consciousness of guilt had such an effectual power upon them that they 
immediately betook themselves to precipitate flight. Bcssus and his treacherous accom- 
plice Nabarznnes, who, with Darius, were advanced considerably before the main body 
ot the army, on being informed of their situation, anxiously solicited the royal prisoner to 
quit the chariot which conveyed him, and continue on horseback his progress into Bac- 
teria; but the indignant monarch refused any longer to be the dupe of their artifices, and 
declared himselt determined rather to confide his life in the hands of a generous enemy 
than to perfidious friends. On this the enraged parricides pierced him through with darts, 
and left him covered with wounds. They also killed the driver, and struck their spears 
into the horses that drew the chariot. Those animals, being in agony, and w ithout a 
guide, wandered a few furlongs out of the road to a stream of water, to which Polystratus, 
a Macedonian, wearied and heated in the pursuit, accidentally came to quench his thirst. 
The groans of a dying man, that seemed to issue from the carriage, awakened his curiosity ; 
and on opening the covering he beheld Darius pierced with darts, ami weltering in his 
blood. The dying prince had sufficient strength left to demand some water, which a 
Persian captive, who attended the Macedonian, understood, and which was given him by 
Polystratus in his helmet ; the Persian, who at a distance had w itnessed the cruel conduct 
of Bessus, at the same time acquainting him with the rank and tragical catastrophe of the 
personage whom he thus benevolently relieved. Darius, refreshed, amidst the agonies of 
death, by the cooling draught, embraced the opportunity which providence seemed to 
afford him, in having the Persian for his interpreter, to desire that his warmest acknow- 
ledgements might, through Polystratus, he tendered to Alexander, for the humane atten- 
tion which lie had shewn to his family; he implored heaven to grant him that success 
which his valour anti generosity so highly merited, and expressed an anient hope that lie 
.would revenge a murdered sovereign on his rebellious subjects. Then grasping the hand 
of Polystratus with all the strength that yet remained to him, he entreated of him that he 
would, in the same manner, grasp the hand of Alexander, as the only humble pledge of 
genuine and grateful affection in his power to bequeath to the Macedonian monarch. 
Having faintly uttered these affecting words he expired in the arms of Polystratus. A 
Greek embittered his living, a Greek soothed his dying moments. Alexander, at that 
instant coming up, on beholding the mangled and breathless body of his rival, could not 
refrain from bursting into a flood of tears. Penetrated with anguish, anguish not perhaps 
un tinctured with remorse, he tore the royal mantle from his ow n shoulders and spi cad it 
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over the body of Darius. lie then gave orders for its being embalmed, anflsent it, m a 
rich coilin, adorned with the most costly robes, and embalmed with the richest aromatics, 
to the disconsolate Sisigambis, to be interred in the mausoleum of the Persian kings. 

The death of Darius did not bring a termination to the labours of Alexander, nor 
could the conquest of the whole Persian empire satiate his boundless ambition. In the 
pursuit, of P ess us he invaded Turan, and having, with great difficulty, arising from the 
rugged face of the country, obtained possession of the traitor, delivered him up to th** 
Jury ol the relations of Darius. After this he attacked the Eastern Scythians, and made 
them experience the power of his arms. Ilis attention was next turned towards India. 
Hurt! ho met. with much more vigorous resistance than ho had ever found from the 
Persians. Poms, the great rajah, whose capital was situated near the Indus, was not 
conquered without a. very hard fought battle, and so far pleased Alexander by his bravery, 
that, having been prevailed upon to submit, he received again his kingdom, augmented 
by the addition of several provinces. Having traversed a great part of the. Penjab, 
Alexander crossed the river llypbasis, with a determination to penetrate to the Ganges, 
and overturn that Indian empire which had so long subsisted on the borders of that river. 
Ilis soldiers, however, wearied out by that excessive fatigue which necessarily attends an 
Indian campaign at the season of the monsoons, refused to accompany him any further, 
so that, having first gratified his curiosity anil ambition, by exploring the Indies till lie 
arrived at the Indian ocean, he returned by the south of Persia, to his court at Babylon. 
Here he died, either from poison or the excess of drinking, in the 323 year before the 
Christian era 

A young Indian prince, a soldier of fortune in the army of Alexander, was one of 
those instruments employed by providence to crumble in pieces the mighty Macedonian 
empire. He was the son of Nanda, the great rajah, who resided on the banks of the 
Ganges, who possessed Bengal as his more immediate government, but was acknowledged 
as paramount by most, if not all, the Indian sovereigns. His son assumed the name of 
Chandragupta, or saved by the moon, from the circumstance of his escaping the massacre 
by which his hi others were destroyed. By whatever means he ascended the throne ot Im 
ancestors he soon became a very powerful monarch, and, with the assistance ot (>«>(), ooo 
men, trained in the imitation of Grecian discipline, and supported by a long train ot 
elephants, he appears to have extended his sway over the whole ot India, and compelled 
both the colonies and allies of Alexander to tender him some kind of obedience. 

Sclcucus Nicator, the most powerful of all the successors of Alexander, once parsed 
the Indus in hopes of accomplishing the subjugation of India. lit soon, however, learned 
that Chandragupta was a very formidable rival, and therefore contented himseb with 
receiving a stipulated supply of elephants, while he continued and enlarged the territorie# 
of the Indian emperor. Soon after this event, having defeated Antigomis ami his son 
Demetrius, in the fatal battle of Ipsus, Sclcucus was enabled to claim Syria and Persia 
for his share of the empire of his master. These two mighty princes, Sclcucus ami 
Chandragupta, continued in amity during the remainder of their lives, encouraged 
the commercial intercourse of their subjects, and both of them showed themselves oatrou* 
of the arts. 

A flourishing trade was, about this time, established by the Ptolemies of Egypt, between 
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their subjects and the natives of Arabia, Persia, and India. The navigation was chie fly 
conducted by Arabian mariners, who sailed from Berenice, a port on the Red sea, and 
accomplished their voyage and return by taking the advantage of those periodical w ind.i 
which we denominate the monsoons. This commerce was carried on in succeeding ages 
by the Homans. 

The empires which were established by Sclcucusand C'handrngupta did not long retain 
their magnitude under their successors. A race of Greek princes probably established 
themselves at Pattala, and Bactria and Parthia became independent kingdoms. Th< i 
revolt of Bactria took place in the year before Christ 255. Its first king was Thcodotu-s, 
who had been governor of the province, llis son and successor, of the same name, was 
expelled from the government by Euthydcmus of Magnesia. This prince, whatever was 
his origin, governed his subjects with equal wisdom and justice, happily tempered a 
necessary rigour with a salutary clemency, still more widely extended the glory of the 
Ractrian name, and deeper fixed the foundations of her growing empire. The fourth 
sovereign of Bactria was Menander, who is said to have subdued more nations in India 
than Alexander himself, and to have extended his dominions on the one hand to Pattala 
and Zizerus, on the Malabar coast ; and quite to Bactria and Drapsa on the other. 
Plutarch has given us the noblest idea of Ins character by recording the following fact : 
viz. that so highly was he revered by his subjects for the love of justice and the mode- 
rate use of almost unbounded power, that many cities of his empire contended with 
violence for the honour of having his body deposited among them, and that no other 
method could be found of allaying the contentions excited on this account than by burning 
the body, and distributing among them equal portions of the ashes of the deceased 
prince. These ashes were deposited in magnificent monuments, erected to his honour in 
almost every city of the vast empire of Baetriuna. At length, in the year before Christ 
l ' 26 , this empire came to its termination, being obliged to yield to the superior force of 
the Parthian? and the Tartars of Turan. 

In the year before Christ 2.50, Arsaees, a prince, according to Strabo, of Scythian 
origin, of the tribe of Dahae, and the first monarch of the celebrated dynasty, denominated 
from him Arsacidas, aspired to independence in Parthia. Roused to revenge by a grievous 
insult offered to his family by the base prefect, Agathocles, appointed by Antiochus Thcos 
to govern the provinces beyond the Euphrates, and also additionally encouraged by the 



every part of the Syrian empire, this daring chief as rapidly accomplislied what he had so 
boldly planned, and after putting to deserved death the iniquitous governor and his 
associates in guilt, seized upon that province and Hyrcunia, drove out the Macedonians 
from the whole of that district, and erected at Ilecatompylos a standard at which all 
Asia was shortly after doomed to tremble, and which Rome herself beheld with dismay. 
The province properly called Parthia is described by sir William Jones to be the same 
with the Persian Irak of the moderns, and is also called Cuhistan, or the mountainous 
country, because incirclcd by mountains, which form its strong barrier on every quarter. 
It had Media on the west, Hyrcunia on the north, on the east Aria, and the desert 
Uarmania on the south, hi the early periods of the Persian and even Macedonian 
empires it was net considered of importance sufficient to be made a province of, but w as 
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included in Hyrcania. Its capital was Hccatompylos, or the city with 1 00 gates ; the 
name is evidently Greek, but whether the city itself was of Greek fabrication has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. The modern city of Ispahan is supposed to have been 
founded on its ruins. Such were the contracted limits of the iirst Parthian nicuarchs, 
who, notwithstanding temporary impulses and occasional defeats, even of the most serious 
nature, soon enlarged them rapidly, conquering from their Asiatic rivals Media, Persia, 
and Babylon, and in the reign of Mithridates, only the fifth in succession, giving 
supreme law to all the nations inhabiting from the Euphrates to mount Caucasus. The 
military force of the Parthians consisted chiefly in cavalry, and to the fleetness of their 
hordes, the dexterity of their archers in directing their arrows with equal exactness when 
advancing or retreating, and the goodness of their armour, they were principally indebted 
for success. Notwithstanding all the attacks of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, they 
maintained their empire 475 years, and at length sunk under the power of their own 
subjects, the Persians. 

The restorer of the Persian monarchy was Artaxerxes or Artaxares, who was not only 
a private person but of spurious birth. However he possessed great abilities, by which 
means he executed his ambitious projects. He was no sooner seated on the throne than 
he took the pompous title of king of kings, and formed a design of restoring the empire to 
its former glory. He therefore gave notice to the Roman governors of the provinces 
bordering on his dominions, that he had a just right, as the successor of Cyrus, to all the 
Lesser Asia, which he therefore commanded them immediately to quit, as well as the 
provinces on the frontiers of the undent Parthian kingdom, which were already his. The 
consequence of this was a war with Alexander Severus, the Roman emperor. Concerning 
the event of this war there arc very different accounts. It is certain, however, that on 
account of his exploits against Artaxerxes, Alexander took the titles of Parthicus and 
Persicus, though it would seem with no great reason, as the Persian monarch lost none 
of his dominions, and his successors were equally ready with himself to invade the Roman 
territories. 

Artaxerxes dying after a reign of 12 or 15 years was succeeded by his son Sapor ; a 
prince of great abilities both of body and mind, hut fierce, haughty, untraetable, and 
cruel. He was no sooner seated on the throne than he began anew’ war with the Romans. 
In the beginning he w'as unsuccessful, being obliged, hv the young emperor Gordian, to 
withdraw from the Roman dominions, and was even invaded in his turn ; but in a short 
time, Gordian being murdered by Philip, the new emperor made peace with him, upon 
terms very advantageous to the Persians. He was no sooner gone than Sapor renewed 
his incursions, and made such alarming progress that the emperor Valerian, at the age of 
70, marched against him in person, at the head of a numerous army. An engagement 
ensued, in which the Romans were defeated, and Valerian taken prisoner. Sapor pursued 
his advantages with such insolence of cruelty that the people of the provinces took arms, 
first under Callistus, a Roman general, and then under Odenatus, prince of Palmyrene. 
Thus they not only protected themselves from the insults of the Persians, but even gained 
many great victories over them, and drove Sapor with disgrace into his own dominions. 
In his march he is said to have made use of the bodies of his unfortunate prisoners to 
fill up the hollow roads, and to facilitate the passage of his carriages over such rivers as 
Vo l . II. 5 U, 
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lay in liis wav. On his return to Persia he was solicited by the kit;;:;:- of the Cauu.sians, 

Armenians, Ractrians, and other nations, to set Valerian at liberty, but to no purpose. 

On t!;o contrary he used him the worse, treated him daily with indignities, set hi- foot 

upon his neck w hen lie mounted his horse, and, as is affirmed by some, flayed him alive, 

alter some years confinement; and caused hi> skin to he tanned, which lie kept as a 

monument of his victory over the Romans. This extreme insolence and cruelty was 

lollowed by an uninterrupted course of misfortune. Odenatus defeated him in every 

engagement, and even seemed ready to overthrow his empire : and after him Aurelian 

took ample vengeance for the captivitv of Valerian. Sapor died in the year of Chri.-t 

‘-7J, after having reigned :>1 years, and was succeeded l>v ins son Hormi.vdas, and he bv 
. r * * • • * 

\ aram s I. Concerning both these princes we know nothing more than that the former 
reigned a year and ten days, and the latter three years, after which lie left the crown to 
Varanes II. who seems to have been so much awed In, the power of the Romans that he 
duvst undertake nothing. The rest of the Persian history to the overthrow of the empire 
bv the Saracens affords nothing but an account of the continued invasions of the Roman 


empire. 

In the sixth century, in the reign of Nushirvan the Just, an extraordinary chararbv 
appeared, who, by propagating a new' religion, established such an authority as enabled 
iiis successors to number Persia among the provinces of their empire. It will here he 
■necessary to consider the state of Arabia at the time when this successful imposter Molia- 
■nied or Mahomet made his appearance. 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs, says the elegant historian Gibbon, indeed 
has been the theme of praise among strangers and natives. The kingdom of Yemen, it is 
true, has been successively subdued bv the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of Egypt, 
and the Turks ; the holy cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a 
Scythian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Arabia embraced the peculiar wilderness in 
which Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in the face of their brethren. 
Yet these exceptions are temporary or local ; the body of the nation has escaped the yoke 
of the most powerful monarchies : the arms of Scsostris and Cyrus, of Poinpcy and Trajan, 
could never atchicve the conquest of Arabia ; the present sovereign of the Turks may 
exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship of a 
people whom it is dangerous to provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of 
their freedom are inscribed on the character anti country of the Arabs. Many ages before 
Mahomet, their intrepid valour had been severely felt by their neighbours in offensive and 
defensive war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier arc insensibly nursed in the 
habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is abandoned 
to the women of tlic tribe ; but the martial youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever 
on horseback and in the field, to practise the exercise of the how, the javelin, and scymi- 
tar. The long memory of tlieir independence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity ; and 
succeeding generations are animated to prove their descent, and to maintain their inheri- 
tance. Their domestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a common enemy ; and 
in their last hostilities against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged 
by 80,000 of the confederates. When they advance to battle the hope of victory is in 
the front, and in the rear the assurance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, which, in 
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fight or ten day?, can perform a march of 4 or 500 miles, disappear before the conqueror, 
the secret waters of the desert elude his search ; and his victorious troops are consumed 


with thirst, hunger, anti fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, 
mid safely reposes in the heart of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Redo weens arc not. only the safeguards of their own freedom but the barriers also of the 
Happy Arabia, whose inhabitants, remote fioin war, arc enervated by the luxury of the 
soil and climate. The legions of Augustus melted away in disease and lassitude : and it 


is only by a naval power that the reduction of \ emeu has been successfully attempted. 
Vfhcn Mahomet erected his holy standard that kingdom was a province of the Persian 
empire; yet seven princes of the Homeritcs still reigned in the mountains, and the vice- 
gerent of Chosrocs was tempted to forget his distant country and his unfortunate master- 
'Hie historians of the age of Justinian thus represent the state of the independent Arabs, 
who were divided by interest or affection in the long quarrel of the East : the tribe ot 
G assan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory: the princes of llira were per- 
mitted to form a city about 40 miles to the southward of the ruins of Babylon. Their 
service in the field was speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their faith 
inconstant, their enmity capricious; it was an easier task to excite than to disarm these 
roving barbarians ; and in the familiar intercourse of war they learned to see and to 
despise the splendid weakness both of Rome and ot Persia. I*rom Mecca to the Eu- 
phrates the Arabian tribes were confounded by the Greeks and Latins under the general 
appellation of Saracens; a name which every Christian mouth has been taught to pro- 


nounce with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national independence ; but 
the Arab is personally free ; and he enjoys, in some degree, the benefits ot society, with- 
out forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe superstition, or gratitude, or lor- 
tune, has exalted a particular family above the heads of their equals. Ihc dignities of 
sheich and emir invariably descend in this chosen race ; but the order of succession is 
loose and precarious, and the most worthy or aged of the kinsmen are preferred to the 
simple though important office of composing disputes by their advice, and guiding valour 
by their example. The momentary junction of several tribes produces an army ; their 
more lasting union constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose 
banner is displayed at their head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the honouis of 
the kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse their power they arc quickly punished 
by the desertion of their subjects, who hud been accustomed to a mild and parental 


jurisdiction. 

The separation of the Arabs from the rest of mankind has accustomed them to confound^ 
the ideas of stranger and enemy ; and the poverty ot the land has introduced a maxim ot 
jurisprudence, which they believe and practise to the present hour. They pretend that in 
the division of the earth the rich and fertile climates were assigned to the other branches 
of the human family ; and that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might recover by fraud 
or force the portion of inheritance of which he had been unjustly deprived. According 
to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and merchandize ; 
the caravans that travel tlic desert are ransomed or pillaged ; and their neighbours, since 
the remote times of Job and Sesostris, have been the victims of their rapacious spirit. 
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If a Bcdoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him. 
crying, with a loud voice, “ Undress thyself thy aunt (my wife) is without a garment.'* 
A ready submission entitles him to mercy .* resistance provokes the aggressor ; and his 
own blood must expiate the blood which ho presumes to shed in legitimate defence. A 
single robber or a few associates are branded with their genuine name ; but the exploits 
of a numerous band assume the character of lawful and honourable war. The temper of 
a people thus armed against mankind was doubly inflamed by the domestic licence of 
rapine, murder, and revenge. 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder influence of trade 
and literature. The solitary peninsula is encompassed by the most civilized nations of 
the antient world : the merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans im- 
ported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities and even the camps of 
the desert. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric were unknown to the 
five-bom eloquence of the Arabians ; but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuri- 
ant, their wit strong and sententious, and their more elaborate compositions were ad- 
dressed with energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and merit of a 
rising poet was celebrated by the applause of lus own and the kindred tribes. A solemn 
banquet was prepared, and a chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung, in the presence of their sons and husbands, the felicity of 
their native tribe ; that a champion bad now appeared to vindicate their rights ; that a 
herald had raised his voicetoimmortali.se their renown. The '“stant or hostile tribes 
resorted to an annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism of the first moslcms, a 
national assembly that must have contributed to refine and harmonize the barbarians. 
Thirty days were employed in the exchange not only of corn and wine but of eloquence 
<md poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards ; the victo- 
rious performance was deposited in the archives of princes and emirs; and we may read 
in our own language the seven original poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and 
suspended in the temple of Mecca. The Arabian poets were the historians and moralists 
of the age ; and if they sympathized with the prejudices, they inspired and crowned the 
virtues of their countrymen. The indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the 
darling theme of their song ; and when they pointed their keenest satire against a despi- 
cable race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that the men knew not how to 
give, nor the women to deny. The same hospitality which was practised bv Abraham 
and celebrated by Homer is still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the stranger 
who dares to confide in their honour and to enter their tent. His treatment is kind and 
respectful : he shares the wealth or the poverty of his host ; and after a needful repose 
he is dismissed on his way with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the Indians, consisted in the worship of the sun, 
the moon, and the fixed stars ; a primitive and spacious mode of superstition. Tlvc 
bright luminaries of the sky display the visible image of a deity ; their number and dis- 
tance' convey to a philosophic or even a vulgar eye the idea of boundless space : the 
character of eternity is marked on these solid globes that seem incapable of corruption or 
d€cay \ the regularity of their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; 
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and their real or imaginary influences encourage the vain belief that the earth ami it* 
inhabitants are the object of their peculiar care. The science of astronomy wa > cultivated 
at Babylon, but the school of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In 
their nocturnal marches they steered by the guidance of the stars; their names, and order, 
and daily station were familiar to the curiosity anti devotion ot the Bcdowecn ; and ho 
was taught by experience to divide in 28 parts the Zodiac of the moon, and to bless the 
constellations w ho refreshed with salutary rains the thirst of the desert. I he reign ot the 
heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible sphere, and some metaphysical 
powers were necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls and the resurrection <>t bodice ; 
a camel was left to perish on the grave, that he might serve his master in another life ; 
and the invocation of departed spirits implies that they were still endowed with conscious- 
ness and power. Each tribe, each family, each independent warrior created and changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship ; but the nation m every age lias bowed 
to the religion as well as to the language of Mecca. 1 lie genuine antiquity of the Caaba 
extends bevoml the Christian era: in describing the coast ot the Red sea, the Greek his- 
torian Diodorus has remarked, between the Thamauditcs and the Saba*ans, a famous 
tun pie, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the Arabians, lhe linen or silken 
veil, which is annually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious king 
of the Mahomcrites, who reigned ~0() years before the time ot Mahomet. A tent or a 
cavern might suffice for the w orship of the savages, but an ediliee ot stone and clay has 
been erected in its place ; and the art and power of the. monarchs of the east have been 
confined to the simplicity of the original model. A spacious portico incloses the quadran- 
gle of the Caaba ; a square chapel, 24 cubits long, 23 broad, and 27 high ; a door and a 
window admit the light; the double roof is supported by three pillars of wood; a spout 
(now of gold) discharges the rain water; and the well Zenzem is protected by a dome 
from accidental pollution. The tribe of Koreish, from fraud or force, had acquired the 
custom of the Caaba ; the sacerdotal office devolved through four lineal descents to the 
grandfather of Mahomet; and the family of the Ilashcmites, from whence he sprung, was 
the most respectable and sacred in the eyes ot their country. The precincts of Mecca 
enjoyed the rights of sanctuary; and in the last month of each year the city and the tem- 
ple were crouded with a long train of pilgrims, who presented their vows and offerings in 
the house of God. The same rites which are now' accomplished by the faithful Mussul- 
man were invented and practised by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful dis- 
tance they cast away their garments : seven times with hasty steps they encircled the 
Caaba, and kissed the black stone ; seven times they visited and adored the adjacent 
mountains ; seven times they threw stones into the valley of Mina ; and the pilgrimage 
was atchieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the bin ial 
of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe cither found or introduced 
in the Caaba their domestic worship : the temple was adorned or defiled with 360 idols 
of men, eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of 
red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows, without heads or feathers, the instruments or 
symbols of profane divination. But tiffs statue was a monument of Syrian arts : the 
devotion of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the 
desert w ere hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the black stone at Meccp, which is 
Vo i- II. 5 S 
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deeply tainted by the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru the use of 
sacrifice has universally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his gratitude or fear by 
destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest and most precious of their 
gifts. The life of a man is the most precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity ; 
the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with human 
gore ; the cruel practice was long preserved among the Arabs ; in the third century a 
boy was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatians ; and a royal captive was 
piously slaughtered by the prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the euipcror 
Justinian. The father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, and hardly ran- 
somed for the equivalent of 100 camels. The Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 
abstained from the taste of* swine’s flesh, and they circumcised their children at the age of 
puberty ; the same customs, without the censure of the precept of the Koran, have been 
silently transmitted to their posterity and proselytes ; and it has been sagaciously conjectured 
that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. 

Arabia was free : from the adjacent kingdoms, which were shaken by the storms of 
conquest and tyranny, the persecuted sects fled to the happy land, where they might 
profess w hat they thought, and practise what they professed ; and the religions of the 
Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were disseminated from the Persian 
gulph to the Red sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Subiunism was diffused over 
Asia by the science of the Chaldeans and the arms of the Assyrians. From the observa- 
tions of C000 years, the priests and astronomers of Babylon deduced the eternal laws of 
nature and providence. They adored the seven gods or angels who directed the corner 
of the seven planets, and shed their irresistible influence on the earth. The attributes of 
the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constellations 
of the northern and southern hemisphere were represented by images and talismans; the 
seven days of the week were dedicated to their respective deities ; the Sabians pruved 
thrice each day; and the temple of the moon at IJaran was the term of their pilgrimage. 
But the flexible genius of their faith was always ready either to teach or to learn. The 
altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but the injuries of the Sabians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander ; Persia groaned above 500 years under a foreign 
yoke, and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion of idolatry, and 
breathed, with their adversaries, the freedom of the desert. Seven hundred years before 
the death of Mahomet the Jews were settled in Arabia; and a far greater multitude was 
expelled from the holy land in the tvars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles 
aspired to liberty and power ; they erected synagogues in the cities, and castles in the 
wilderness, and their Gentile converts were confounded with the children of Israel, whom 
they resembled in the outward mark of circumcision. The Christian missionaries were 
still more active and successful : the catholics asserted their universal reign, the sects 
whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the limits of the Roman empire ; the 
Marcionites and Manichaeans dispersed their fantastic opinions and apocryphal gospels j 
the churches of Yemen and the princes of Hira and Gassan were instructed in a purer 
creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops. Such was the state of religion in Arabia 
previous to the appearance of Mahomet. 

'Mahomet came into the world under some disadvantages; his father, Abdallah, was a 
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younger son of Ahd'ulmotatlcb, anil dying very young, and in his father’s lifertime, left 
his widow and infant son in very mean circumstances, his whole substance consisting but 
of five camels and one Ethiopian shc-slave. Abd’almotallch was therefore obliged to take 
‘care of his grandchild Mahomet ; which ho not only did during his life, but at his death 
enjoined his eldest son Abu Taleb, who was brother to Abd allah, by the same mother, to 
provide for him for the future, which he very affectionately did, and instructed him in 
the business of a merchant, which lie followed, and to that end he took him into Syria, 
when he was but 1J. He afterwards recommended him to Ivhadijuh, a noble and rich 
widow, for her factor; in whose service he behaved so well that by making him her hus- 
band, she soon raised him to an equality with the richest in Mecca. 

It was probably soon after he began, by this advantageous mutch, to live at his ease, that 
he formed a scheme of establishing a new religion. Before he made any attempt abroad, 
lie rightly judged that it was necessary for him to begin w ith the conversion of his ow n 
household. Having therefore retired w ith his family, as he had done several times before, 
to a cave in mount Huru, he there opened the secret of his mission to his wife Khadijah ; 
and acquainted her that the angel Gabriel had just before appeared to him, and told him 
that lie was appointed the apostle of God ; lie also repeated to her a passage, which lie 
pretended had been revealed to him by the ministry of the angel, with those other cir- 
cumstances of this first appearance which are related by the Mahometan writers. Kha- 
dijah received the news with great joy; swearing by him in whose hands her soul was, 
that she trusted lie would be the prophet of his nation ; and immediately communicated 
what she had heard to her cousin Warakah Elm Nawfal, who, being a Christian, could 
write in the Hebrew character, and was tolerably well versed in the scriptures ; and lu* 
as readily came into her opinion, assuring her that the same angel who had formerly ap- 
peared unto Moses w as now sent to Mahomet. The first overture the prophet made w as 
in the month of Ramadan, in the 40th year of his age, which is therefore usually called 
the year of his mission. 

The Mahometans divide their religion into two general parts, faith and practice ; of 
which the first is divided into six distinct branches; belief in God, in his angels, in his 
scriptures, in bis prophets, in the resurrection and final judgment, and in God’s absolute 
decrees. The points relating to practice are prayer, with washings, &c. alms, fasting, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and circumcision. 

That both Mahomet, and those among his followers w ho are reckoned orthodox, had, 
and continue to have, just and true notions of God and his attributes, appears so plain 
from the Koran itself and all the Mahometan divines, that it would be loss of time to 
refute those who suppose the God of Mahomet to be different from the true God, and 
only a fictitious deity or idol of his ow n creation. 

Besides angels and devils the Mahometans are taught by the Koran to believe an inter- 
mediate order of creatures, which they call jin or genii, created also of lire, but of a 
grosser fabric than angels, since they eat and drink, and propagate their species, and arc 
subject to death. Some of these are supposed to be good and others bad, and capable of 
future salvation and damnation as mch are; whence Mahomet pretended to be sent for 
the conversion of genii as well as men. 

As to the scriptures, the Mahometans are taught by the Koran that God, in divers 
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ages of the world, gave revelations of his will in writing to several prophets, the whole 
ami every one of which it is absolutely necessary for a good Moslem to believe. The 
number of those sacred books were, according to them. 104. Of which ten were given to 
Adam, 50 to Seth, 30 to Kdris or Enoch, 10 to Abraham, and the other four, being the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and tlm Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, 
David, Jesus, and Mahomet ; which last, being the seal of the prophets, those revelation > 
are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All those divine books, except the 
four last, they agree now to be entirely lo*t, and their contents unknown ; though the 
Sabians have several books which they attribute to some of the nutedcluvinn prophets ; 
and of those four, the ’Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say have undergone so 
many alterations and corruptions, that though there may possibly be some part of the true 
word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the present copies in the hands of the 
Jews and Christians. The Mahometans have also a gospel in Arabic, attributed to St. 
llarimbas, wherein the history of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different from 
what we find in the true gospels, and correspondent to those traditions which Mahomet 
has followed in his Koran. 

The number of prophets which have been, from time to time, sent bv God into the world, 
amounts to no less than 224,000 according to one Mahometan tradition; or to 124,000 
according to another, among whom 313 were apostles, sent with special commissions to 
reclaim mankind from infidelity and superstition ; and six of them brought new laws or 
dispensations, which successively abrogated the preceding ; these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 

When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an angel, who gives 
him notice of the coming of the two examiners, who are two black, livid angels, of a terrible 
appearance, named Monkiv and Xakir. These order the dead person to sit upright, and 
examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God and the mission of Mahomet ; 
if he answer rightly, they Miller the body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the 
air of paradise; but if not, they beat him on the temples with iron maces, till he roars 
out for anguish, so loud that he is heard by all from cast to west, except men and genii. 
They then press the earth on the corpse, which is gnawed and stung, till the resurrection, 
by 99 dragons, with seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will become venom* 
ous beasts, the grievous ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the 
other like serpents ; circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense. 

The soul, they hold, when it is separated from the body by the angel of death, who 
performs his office with ease and gentleness towards the good, and with violence towards 
the wicked, enters into that which they call al berzakh, or the interval between death and 
the resurrection. If the departed person was a believer, they say two angels meet it, who 
convey it to heaven, that its place there may he assigned according to its merit and de- 
gree. For they distinguish the souls of the faithful into three classes : the first of pro- 
phets, whose souls arc admitted into paradise immediately ; the second of martyrs, whose 
spirits, according to a tradition of Mahomet, rest in the crops of green birds, which eat 
of the fruits and drink of the rivers of paradise ; and the third of other believers, con- 
cerning the state of whose souls before the resurrection, there are various opinions. 

As to the punishment of the M'icked after the .resurrection, the Mahometans are taught 
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that hell is divided into seven stories or apartments, one below another, designed for the 
reception of as many distinct classes of the damned. The first, which they call Jehen- 
nam, they say will be the receptacle of those who acknowledged one God, that is the 
wicked Mahometans ; who, after having there been punished according to their demerits, 
will, at length, be released. The second, named Ladha, they assign to the Jews ; the 
third, named al Hotama, to the Christians ; the fourth, named al Suir, to the Sabians ; 
the fifth, named Sakar, to the Magians ; the sixth, named al Jahim, to the idolaters ; and 
the seventh, which is the low’est and w orst of all, and is called al I law vat, to the hypo- 
crites, or those who outwardly professed some religion, but in their hearts were of none. 
Over each of these apartments they believe there will be set a guard of angels, 19 in 
number, to w hom the damned will confess the just judgment of God, and beg them to 
intercede with him for some alleviation of their pain, or that they may be delivered by 
being annihilated. 

Paradise, they say, is situated above the seven heavens (or in the seventh heaven) and 
next under the throne of God ; and, to express the amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, or of the purest musk, or, as others will have it, of 
saffron ; that its stones are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched with 
gold and silver, and that the trunks of its trees are of gold ; among which the most re- 
markable is the tree called Tuba, or the tree of huppincss. Concerning this tree they 
fable that it stands in the palace of Mahomet, though a branch of it will reach to the 
house of every true believer ; that it w ill be laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and 
other fruits, of surprising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. So that, if a man 
desire to cat of any particular kind of fruit, it will immediately be presented to him ; or 
jf he choose flesh, birds, ready dressed, will be set before him according to his w ish. 
They add that the boughs of this tree will spontaneously bend down to the hand of the 
person w ho would gather of its fruits, and that it will supply the blessed not only with 
food but also with silken garments, and beasts to ride pn, ready saddled and bridled, and 
adorned with rich trappings, which will burst forth from its fruits ; and that this tree is so 
large that a person mounted on the fleetest horse would not .be able to gallop from one end 
of its shade «o the other in 100 years. 

As plenty of water is one of the greatest additions to the pleasantness of any place, the 
Koran often speaks of the rivers of paradise as a principal ornament thereof ; some of 
these rivers they say flow with water, some with milk, and some with wine, and others 
with honey, all taking their rise from the root of the tree Tuba. 

But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent and ravishing girls of paradise, 
called, from their large black eyes, llur al oyum, the enjoyment of whose company will 
be a principal felicity of tlie faithful. These, they say, are created not of clay, as mortal 
women are, but of pure musk ; being, as their prophet often affirms in his Koran, free 
from all natural impurities, defects, and inconveniences incident to the sex, of the strictest 
modesty, and secluded from public view, in pavilions of hollow pearls* so .large, . that as 
some traditions have it, one of them will be no. less than four parasangs (or, as other? say, 
60 miles) long and as many broad. 

The Mahometans pray five times in the £4 hours ; viz. 1. In the morning, bclorc suu 
rise. 2. When noon is past, and the sun begins to decline from the meridian. 'J. In 
. Vou II. 5 T 
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t!ic atternoon, before sun-set. 4. In the evening, after sun-set, and before day be shut 
in ; and After the day is shut in, and before the first watch of the night. They fast 
with great strictness during the whole month of Ramadan, from the time the new moou 
lirst appears, tim ing which time they must abstain from eating, drinking, and women, 
irom day-break till night or sun-sot. 

I he pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point of practice, that, according to a tra- 
dition of Mahomet, he who dies without performing it, may as tvell die a Jew or a 
Christian ; and the same is expressly commanded in the Koran. 

1 he temple of Mecca stands in the midst of the city, and is honoured with the title of 
Mas jail al elharam, i. c. the sac fed or inviolable temple. What is principally reverenced 
in this place, and gives sanctity to the whole is a square stone building called the 
Caaba. 


J o this temple every Mahometan, who has health anti means sufficient, ought, once at 
least in his life, to go on pilgrimage ; nor are women excused from the performance of 
this duty. 1 lie pilgrims meet at different places near Mecca, according to the different 
parts from w hence they come, during the months of Shawal and Dhu'lkaada ; being 
obliged to be there by the beginning of Dhu’lhajja ; w hich month, as its name imports, is 
peculiarly set apart for the celebration of this solemnity. 

At the place above mentioned the pilgrims properly commence such ; when the men 
put on the Ibram or sacred habit, which consists only of two woollen wrappers ; one 
wrapped about their middle to cover tiieir privities, and the other thrown over their 
shoulders, having their heads bare, and a kind of slippers, which cover neither the heel 
nor the instep, and so enter the sacred teiritory in their way to Mecca. While they have 
this habit on, they must neither hunt nor fowl (though they are allowed to fish) ; which 
precept is so punctually observed that they will not kill even a louse or a flea, if they find 
them on their bodies ; there are some noxious animals, however, which they have per- 
mission to kill during the pilgrimage, as kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to 
bite. During the pilgrimage it behoves a man to have a constant guard over his words 
and actions ; to avoid all quarrelling or ill-language, all converse with women, and all 
obscene discourse ; and to apply bis whole attention to the good work he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims being arrived at Mecca, immediately visit the temple ; and then enter on 
the performance of the prescribed ceremonies, which consist chiefly in going in proces- 
sion round the Caaba, in running between the mounts Safa and Merwa, in making the 
station on mount Arafat, and slaying the victims, and shaving their heads in the valley of 
Mina. 

In compassing the Caaba, which they do seven times, beginning at the corner where 
the black stone is fixed, they use a short quick pace the three first times they go round 
it, and a grave, ordinary pace the four last ; which, it is said was ordered by Muliomet, 
that his followers might show* themselves strong and active, to cut off the ho|ies of the 
Infidels, w’lto gave out that tho immoderate heats of Medina had rendered them weak. 
But the aforesaid quick pace they are not obliged to use every time they perform this 
.piece of devotion, but only at some particular times. So often as they pass by the 
black stone they either kiss it or touch it with their hands and kiss that. 

The running between Safa and Merwa is also performed seven times, partly with a 
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slow pace and partly running, for they walk gravely till they come to a place between two 
pillars ; and there they run, and afterwards walk again ; sometimes looking back and 
sometimes stopping, like one who had lost something, to represent Hagar seeking water 
for her son ; for the ceremony is said to be as antient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dhu’llmjja, after morning prayer, the pilgrims leave the valley of 
Mina, whither they come the day before ; and proceed in a tumultuous and rushing man- 
ner to mount Arafat, where they Stay to perform their devotions till sun-set ; then they 
go to Mozdalila, an oratory between Arafat and Mina ; and there spend the night in 
prayer and reading the Koran. The next morning, by break of day, they visit al Masha r 
al Karam, or the sacred monument ; and departing thence before sun rise, haste, by 
Batn Mohasser, to the valley of Mina, where they throw' seven stones at three marks or 
pillars, in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil at that place, and being by him 
disturbed in his devotions, or tempted to disobedience when he was going to sacrifice his 
son, was commanded by God to drive him away by throwing stones at him; though others 
pretend this rite to be as old as Adam, w ho also put the devil to flight in the same place, 
and by the same means. 

This ceremony being over on the same day, the tenth of Dhu'lhajja, the pilgrims slay 
their victims in the said valley of Mina ; of which they and their friends cat part, and 
the rest is given to the poor. These victims must cither be sheep, goats, kine, or camels ; 
males if of either of the two former kinds ; and females of either of the latter ; and of a 
fit age. Tho sacrifices being over, they shave their heads and cut their nails, burying 
them in the same place ; after which the pilgrimage is looked on as completed ; though 
they again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of that sacred building. 

For some time the religion of Mahomet was very slowly propagated. Many of his 
relations remained long incredulous, and the tribe of lvoreish persecuted the imposter 
w’ith so great vehemence that he was obliged to retire to Medina. The inhabitants of 
this city had been most of them converted by one Masah, whom he had sent among them 
for that purpose. His retreat, which was not effected w ithout great difficulty, is consi- 
dered by the Mahometans as of so great importance, that they derive from thence the era 
of the Hegira, the first year of which corresponds with 623 of the Christian account. 

Hitherto Mahomet had propagated bis religion by fair means ; so that the whole suc- 
cess of his enterprise, before his (light to Medina, must be attributed to persuasion only, 
and not to compulsion. For, before this, lie bad no permission to use any force at all ; 
and in several places of the Koran, which lie pretended were revealed duriug his stay al 
Mecca, he declares his business was only to preach and admonish ; that lie had no au- 
thority to compel any |>crson to embrace bis religion ; and that W’hcthcr people believe it 
or not was none of his concern, but belonged solely unto God. And he was so far from 
allowing his followers to use force, that lie exhorted them to bear patiently those injuries 
which were offered them on account of their faith ; and when persecuted himself choose 
rather to quit the place of his birth and retire to Medina, than to make any resistance. 
But this great passiveness anti moderation seem entirely owing to his want of powcv ? and 
the great superiority of his opposers for the first 12 years of his mission; for no sooner 
was Ik* enabled, by the assistance of those of Medina, to make head against his enemies, 
tli an be gave out that God had allowed him and his followers to defend thcmsclves.against 
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the infidels ; and at length, as his forces increased, he pretended to have the divine eave 
even to attack them ; and to destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword ; 
finding by experience that his designs would otherwise proceed very slowly, if they were 
not utterly overthrown. 

Mahomet, being securely settled at Medina, and able, not only to defend himself against 
the insults of his enemies, but to attack then), began to send out small parties to make 
reprisals on the Koreish ; the first party, consisting of no more than nine men, who 
’intercepted and plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and in the action took two 
prisoners. But what established his affairs very much, and was the foundation on which 
he built all his succeeding greatness, was the gaining of the battle of Bedr, which was 
fought in the second year of the Hegira, and is famous in the Mahometan history. Some 
reckon no less than 27 expeditions w herein Mahomet was personally present, in nine of 
which he gave battle, besides several other expeditions, in which he was not present, 
liis forces he maintained partly by the contributions of his followers for this purpose, 
which he called by .the name of zacat or alms, and the paying of which lie very artfully 
made one main article of his religion ; and partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder 
to be brought into the public treasury for that purpose ; in which matter he likewise pre- 
tended to act by the divine direction. 

The seventh year of the Hegira, Mahomet sent letters, announcing his mission, to the 
different princes, who possessed the command of Asia and the neighbouring parts of 
Africa, but this measure produced no important effect, unless that the king of Ethiopia is 
9aid to have avowed himself an adherent of the prophet. 

The eighth year of the Hegira was a very fortunate year to Mahomet. In the beginr 
rung of it Khaled Ebn al Walid and Amru Ebn al As, both excellent soldiers, the first ot 
whom afterwards conquered Syria and other countries, and the latter Egypt, became 
proselytes to Mahometanism. And soon after the prophet sent 3000 men against the 
Grecian forces, to revenge the death of one of his ambassadors, w ho, being sent to the 
governor, of Bosra, on the same errand as those who went to the above-mentioned princes, 
was slain by an Arab of the tribe of Ghassan, at Muta, a town in the territory of Balhu, 
in Syria, about three, days journey eastward from Jerusalem, near which town they en- 
countered. The Grecians, being vastly superior in number (for, including the auxiliary 
Arabs, they had an army of I(X), 000 men), the Mahometans were repulsed in the first 
attack, and lost successively three of their generals ; viz. Zeid Ebn 1 laretha, Mahomet's 
jfreedman, Jaafar, the son of Abu Talcb, and Abdallah Ebn llawaba ; but Khaled Elm 
al Walid, succeeding to the command, overthrew the Greeks with great slaughter, and 
brought away abundance of rich spoil ; on occasion of w hich action Mahomet gave him 
the title of Saif min soyuf Allah, ‘ one of the swords of God.’ 

In this year also Mahomet took the city of Mecca, the inhabitants whereof had broken 
the truce, concluded on two years, before. Tor the tribe of Beer, who, were confederates 
with the Koreish, attacking those of Khozaah, who w ore allies of Mahomet, killed several 
of them, being supported in the action by a party of the Koreish themselves. The con- 
sequence of this violation was soon apprehended; and Abu Soscan himself made a 
journey to Medina, on purpose to heal the breach and renew the truce ; but in vain ; 
tbf Mahomet, glad. of. this opportunity, refused to see him : whereupon he applied to. 
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Abu Beer and Ali ; but they giving him no answer, he was obliged to return to Mecca 
as he came. 

Mahomet immediately gave orders for preparations to be made, that he might surprise 
the Meccans while they were unprovided to receive him ; in a little time he began his 
mareh thither ; and by that time he came near the city his forces were increased to 
10,000 men. Those of Mecca, not being in a condition to defend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy, surrendered at discretion ; and Abu Sosian saved his life by turning 
Mahometan. About 28 of the idolaters were killed by a party under the command of 
K baled ; but this happened contrary to Mahomet’s orders ; who, when he entered the 
town, pardoned all theKoreish, on their submission, except only six men and four women, 
who were more obnoxious than ordinary. Some of them having apostatised were solemnly 
procribed by the prophet himself; but of these no more than three men and one woman 
were put to death, the rest obtaining pardon on their embracing Mahometanism, and one 
of the women making her cseape. 

The remainder of this year Mahomet employed in destroying the idols in and round 
Mecca, sending several of his generals on expeditions for that purpose, and to invite the 
Arabs to Tslamisni, wherein it is no wonder if they now met with success. 

The next year, bciug the ninth of the Hegira, the Mahometans call the year of embas- 
sies ; for the Arabs had been hitherto expecting the issue of the war between Mahomet 
and the Korcish ; but so soon as that tribe, the principal of the whole nation, and the 
genuine descendants of Ishmael, whose prerogatives none offered to dispute, had submitted, 
they were satisfied that it was not in their power to oppose Mahomet, and therefore began 
to come in to him in great numbers, and to send embassies to make their submissions to 
him both to Mecca, while he staid there, and also to Medina, whither he returned this 
year. Among the rest, five kings of the tribe of Haingar professed Mahometanism, and 

sent ambassadors to notify the same. 

«/ 

In the 10th year Ali was sent into Yaman to propagate the Mahometan faith there'; 
and, as it is said, converted the whole tribe of Hamdan in one day. Their example was 
quickly followed by all the inhabitants of that province, except only those of Najran, who, 
being Christians, chose rather to pay tribute. 

Tims was Mahometanism established and idolatry rooted out even in Mahomet's life- 
time (for he died the next year) throughout all Arabia, except only Yamama, wnere 
Moseilama, who set up also for a prophet, as Mahomet’s competitor, had a great party, 
and was not reduced till the kalifat of Abu Beer ; and the Arabs being then united in 
one faith, and under one prince, found themselves in a condition of making those con- 
quests which extended the Mahometan faith over so great a part of the world.**. ^ 

The death of Mahomet occasioned such a consternation in Mecca that the governor 
hid himself fearing to be called to an account for his former conduct ; and the inhabi- 
tants, upon the first arrival of this melanclioly news, considered themselves as destitute of 
all manner of protection. After tiic first impressions of their fear, however, were over, 
they began to meditate a revolt ; but were prevented by one Solmil Ebn Amvu, a princi- 
pal man of the Korcish. The tumults at Medina, however, were not so easily appeased. 
The news of this sad event was no sooner published there, than a number of people 
assembled before his door, crying out, 44 IIow can our apostle be dead ? Our intercessor,. 

Vo l. II. 5 V 
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our mediator, has not entirely left us! He is taken up into heaven, as was Isa (Jesus) ; 
therefore he shall not be buried.” This was confirmed by Omar ; who drew his sword, 
and swore, that if any person affirmed Mahomet to be dead, he w ould cut off his hands 
and his feet. “ The apostle of God (says he) is not dead ; he is only pone for a season, 
as Moses, the son of Am ram, was gone from the people of Israel, for forty days, and then 
returned to them again.” The populace, therefore, kept the body above ground, even 
alter the belly began to swell ; nor could the prophet's uncle, al Abbas, notwithstanding 
this, convince them to the contrary. Upon hearing of these transactions, Abu Beer im- 
mediately posted from al Sonah, another quarter of the city, and expostulated with them 
in the following manner ; “ Do you worship Mahomet, or the God of Mahomet r If the 
latter, lie is immortal and liveth for ever ; but if the former, you are iu a manifest error, 
for he is certainly dead.” The truth of this assertion he immediately evinced from several 
passages of the Koran, in so clear and conclusive a manner that lie not only satisfied 
Omar, but calmed the minds of all the people. 

The prophet having left no directions concerning a successor, very warm disputes arose 
between the Mohajcrin and the Ansars, about the right of electing a khalif. The former 
insisted on having that right, because they had attended Mahomet in his flight to Medina; 
and the others, because they bad supported him when expelled from his native city, &c. 
In short, the disputes became so hot that an o(vcu rupture must have commenced, had 
they not been terminated by a proposal that each party should choose a khalif. This 
amused them a little for the present ; but not proving perfectly agreeable to the Moha- 
jerim, Abu Beer proposed two persons, Omar and Abu Obeidah, offering to swear alle- 
giance to him on wliom the suffrages of both parties should fall. But this producing no 
decision, Omar swore fealty to Abu Beer, and bis example was followed by all the Mos- 
lems on the spot ; upon which he was acknowledged, both bv the Mohajci iin and Ansars, 
as the rightful successor of Mahomet. 

These transactions, however, were not at all agreeable to Ali, who, as son-in-law to the 
prophet, had, undoubtedly, the best title to the succession, lie expostulated with AImi 
B eer about the manner of his election, which had been effected without his knowledge ; 
and received for answer, that the exigence of affairs would not admit of deliberation ; and 
that had not the election been so sudden, the opposite party would have wrested the power 
entirely out of their hands. Ali was in Fatima's apartment w hen Abu Beer bad the good 
luck to be elected khalif ; and, upon the arrival of the news, expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion. He found himself however, soon obliged to change his note, when the new' khalif 
sent Omar, with orders to burn the Ijousc, where he and his friends were assembled, in 
case he did not concur in supporting the election. But, notwithstanding his forced com- 
pliance on this occasion, it is not to be doubted that he reckoned himself injured ; and 
his pretensions were tliought to be just by a great number of Moslems ; which notion is 
entertained by a very considerable party of Mahometans even at this day, and these arc 
called Sliiites or sectaries. 

Abu Beer, having, by his generals, quelled the rebellions which were excited against 
him in Arabia, and overturned the kingdom of Hira, sent a large army, under Y ezid Ebn 
Abu Sofian, to invade Syria. The orders lie gave to this commander deserve to be 
recorded, as- unfolding the spirit of one of the most respectable Mahometan invaders ; 
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“ Talc care, Yezid F.bn Abu Sorian, to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Con- 
sult with your officers on all pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the enemy 
with bravery and resolution. If you shall happen to he victorious, destroy neither old 
people, women, nor children. Cut down no pahn trees, nor bum any fields of corn. 
Spare all fruit-trees, and slay no cattle, but such as you shall take for your own use. Ad- 
here always inviolably to your engagements, and put none of the religious persons yon 
shall meet with in monasteries to the sword. Oder no violence to the places they serve 
God in. As for those members of the synagogues of Satan, who shave their crowns, cleave 
their skulls, give them no quarter, except they embrace Islamisin (Mahometanism), 
or pay tribute. 

The next khalif, Omar, a man of very singular cast, was very successful. At the battle 
of Ycnnouk, his general, Klmled, defeated an immense army of the Christians, who are 
said to have had 150,000 men killed, and 40,000 taken prisoners. 

This defeat was immediately followed by the loss of the whole province of Palestine. 
The reduction of Jerusalem was one of its first consequences, and Omar, being apprised 
of the success of his arms, immediately set out to visit that holy place, at the request, it 
is said, of the inhabitants. The khalif was attended on his journey by a numerous retinue, 
most of whom afterwards returned home. He rode upon a red camel, and carried with 
him two sacks, one of which contained a sort of provision, consisting of barley, rice, or 
wheat, sodden and unhusked ; and the other fruits. Before him he had a leather bottle, 
very necessary in those desert countries, to put water in ; and behind him a wooden plat- 
ter. Before he left the place where he had rested the preceding night, he constantly said 
the morning prayer ; after which he addressed himself to his attendants in a devout strain, 
always uttering before them some pious ejaculations. Then lie communicated his provi- 
sion to them ; every one of his fellow travellers eating with him out of the same platter, 
without the least distinction. His clothes were made of camels’ hair, and were in a very 
t ittered condition ; nor could any thing be more mean or sordid than the figure he made. 

( )n the road he distributed justice among his subjects ; concerning which we have several 
anecdotes ; but that most to his honour is the following. Having observed some poor 
tributaries exposed to the heat of the sun, a very cruel punishment in those hot countries, 
for not being able to pay the sum demanded of them, he ordered them to be released ; 
ti lling his attendants that he once heard the apostle of God say, “ Do not afflict men in 
this world ; for those who do so God shall punish in hell-fire at the day of judgment.” 
His orders were immediately executed, to the great grief of the oppressors; and tho khalif 
continued his route. On the confines of Syria he was met by Aub Obeidah, attended by 
an escort, who conducted him to the Moslem camp, where he was received with, the 
utmost demonstrations of joy ; and from thence to Jerusalem. The morning after his 
arrival he said prayers, and preached to the troops. In his sermon he repeated the fol- 
lowing passage out of the Koran. “ Whomsoever God shall direct he shall rightly be 
directed ; and whomsoever he shall cause to err, thou shalt not find any to defend or to 
direct” Upon this a Christian rose up, and said aloud twice, “ God causeth no one to 
err.” Omar made no answer to him, but commanded the Moslems near him to strike off 
the infidel's head, if he repeated those words again ; but the priest took care to give him 
no further interruption. After the conclusion of his sermon, he pitched his tent, made ^ 
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hair, within sight of the city; then he signed the articles ot capitulation; by which the 
inhabitants were entitled to the free exercise of their religion, the possession of their pro- 
perties, and his protection. 

The articles of capitulation being signed, Omar, in pursuance of his engagements, gave 
the inhabitants a schedule, by which they were secured in the full possession of all that 
had been agreed upon ; after which the gates were opened to him, and he entered the 
town. He Mas waited upon by the patriarch Sophronius, with whom he conversed fami- 
liarly, and asked him many questions concerning the antiquities of the city. One of the 
first places they visited was the temple of the resurrection, in the midst of which Omar 
sat down ; and when the hour of prayer was conic, told the patriarch he had a mind to 
pray, and desired him to show him a place for that purpose. Sempronius told him he 
might do so where he was; but this he absolutely refused. Then the patriarch led him 
to St. Constantine’s church, but he likewise declined praying there. At last he said his 
prayers upon one of the steps of the east gate of the church ; telling the patriarch after- 
wards, that, had he prayed in any of the churches, the Moslems would infallibly havo 
taken it from them, which, he said, they might attempt as it was, and therefore gave him 
a paper, wherein the Moslems were commanded not to pray on the steps of St. C'onstan- 
tinc’s church in any numbers, but only one by one. After this he desired the patriarch 
to show him a place where he might erect a mosque ; and was conducted to the place 
where Jacob s stone lay, on which he slept when he saw the vision of the ladder. This 
stone had been hitherto slighted, and no building suffered to he erected upon it, in order 
to fulfil our Saviour's prophecy, that the habitation of the Jew's should be left unto them 
desolate, and that not one stone should be left upon another. In consequence of this 
neglect it was entirely covered with dirt, which the khalif immediately began to carry 
away in his vest, and the Moslems soon hastening to assist him, the stone was cleared in 
a very short time. We are told by Theophanes, that when Omar entered the temple of 
the resurrection, he was clad in such a mean and dirty apparel that the patriarch took 
great offence at his appearance, and, with much difficulty, at last prevailed upon him to 
put on some dean linen and clothes, till his ow n could be washed. The same authoi 
relates, that when the patriarch first saw Omar in that place, he could not forbear crying 
put, “ This is, of a truth, the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing in the holy place !” These words, as Mr. Ockley imagines, being overheard by 
the Moslems, they trumped up a story, of the patriarch’s having owned that the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Omar was foretold by the prophet Daniel ; and that an antient prophecy 
was kept in Jerusalem concerning Omar, wherein his person was described, his name and 
religion specified, and he declared to he the only man that could reduce that city. 

Before the death of Omar, the Saracen empire extended over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
Tripoli, and a great part of Persia. The conquest of the latter kingdom w r as completed, 
under Othnian, the third khalif. He was succeeded by Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet ; 
under wlioin those religious <1 is [Hites broke out, which greatly retarded the advancement 
of die Moslem aff airs. After Ali, the khalifate became hereditary in the house of Om- 
miah, whose history affords little else than an account of the most dreadful civil commo- 
tions. They, however, were able to achieve the conquests of Barbary, Sicily, and Spain, 
of Abas ascended the throne of Mahomet about the year of the llcgira. 
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they transferred the seat of the khalifate from Damascus to Caffa, and afterwards to Bag- 
dad, on the banks of the. Tygris. Thither the khalif Al-Mansur attracted the arts and 
sciences. The Greeks had furnished ideas and communicated taste to their barbarous 
conquerors ; a species of triumph reserved for civilized nations, even in a state of servi- 
tude. Al-MoJidi, successor of Al-Mansur, cultivated these precious seeds, and Al-Ras- 
trhid, successor of Al-Mohdi, augmented their fecundity by his knowledge and attention, 
being equally liberal and enlightened. Under A1 Mamum, Al-Motascm, Al-Watheck, 
and their immediate successors, the sciences flourished still more ; but at length dissensions 
and civil Avars robbed the Arabs, in their turn, of the fruits of genius and the lights of 
learning, which are almost inseparable from public tranquillity. 

In the year 5)3.5, thc'khalif Al-Uadi, seeing nothing left to him but the city of Bagdad, 
and finding himself distressed on all sides by usurpers, and having a vizier of no capacity, 
instituted a new office, superior to that of vizier, which he entitled Emir A1 Omra, or 
commaudunt of commandants. This great officer was trusted with the direction of all 
military affairs, and iiad the entire management of the finances, in a much more absolute 
and unlimited manner than any oT the khalifs’ viziers ever had. Nay, lie officiated for 
the khalif in the great mosque at Bagdad, and had his name mentioned in the public 
prayers throughout the kingdom. In short, the khalif was so much under the power of 
this officer, that lie could not apply a single dinar to his own use without the leave of the 
Emir Al Omra. In the year 325 the Moslem empire, once so gregt and powerful, was 
shared among the following usurpers. 

The cities of Wasct, Basra-, and Cufa, with the rest of the Andrian Irak, were consi- 
dered as the property of the Emir A1 Omra, though they had been, iii the beginning ©t 
the year, seized upon by a rebel, called A1 Buridi, who could not be driven out of them. 

'flie country of Ears, I'arscstan, or Persia properly So called, was possessed- by Ama* 
do ddawla Ali Ebn Buiya, who resided in the city of Shiraz. 

Part of the tract denominated A1 JcbaJ, together* with Persian Irak, which is the 
mountainous part of Persia, and the country of tire antient ParthianS, obeyed Rucno’d- 
dowla, the brother of Amado'dduwfu, who resided at Ispahan. The other part of the 
country was possessed by Washmakin, the Deylamite. 

Diyar Rabia, Diyar Beer, Diyar Mod ah, and the city of Al MawsOl or Mosul, acknow- 
ledged for their sovereign a race of princes called Hamdanites. 

Egypt and Syria no longer obeyed the khalifs but Mahomet Ebn Tfari who had formerly 
been appointed governor of these provinces. 

Africa and%£pain had long been independent. 

Cicily and Crete. were governed by princes of their own 

The provinces of Khurasan and Mawaralnahr were under the dominion of Al Nasr Ebh 
Ahmed, of the dynasty of the Sammarians. 

The provinces of Tubrestan, Joijan or Gcorqiana and Mazanderan, had kings of thfe 
first dynasty of the Dcylainitcs. 

The province of Kerman was occupied by Abu Ali Mahomet Eby Eylia Al Sammani, 
who. had made hinjself master of it a short time before, 

lastly, the provinces of Yumama and Bahrein, including the district of Hajr, were in: 
the possession of Abu Thakor, the Karmatian. 

V.QL, ii a 
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were deprived of all their dominions, ftml reduced to the rank < t 
SfcXCYClgn pontiiVs ; in which light, though they continued for sonic time to he regarded 
by the neighbouring princes, yet their pouter never arrived to any height. In this low 
state the khalifs continued till the year of the Hegira 656, commencing January 8th, 
ICJ3. This year was rendered remarkable by the taking of Bagdad by Hulahi. die 
Mogul or Tartar ; who likewise abolished the khalifate, putting tlie reigning khalif, A' 
Mostasem Bilah, to a most cruel death. These diabolical conquerors, after they had 


taken the city, massacred, according to custom, a vast number of the inhabitant*; and 
after they had plundered it, set it on fire. The spoil they took from thence was prodi- 
giously great, Bagdad being then looked upon as the first city in the world. 

While the power of the khalifs was thus rapidly declining, a mighty conqueror arose r> 
Khorasan, Sultan Mahmud, equally renowned for his inflexible justice towards his own 
subjects, and for the relentless cruelty with which he ravaged the dominions of his neigh- 
bours.. lie twelve times invaded India, obliging its rajahs to become tributary, 
demolishing its temples, and returning with incalculable plunder. At Gazna, his capital, 
lie founded ait university, and was surrounded by the most learned and ingenious men 
which could then be furnished by the East ; among whom was Hafez, one of the most 
celebrated of the Persian poets. When he found his end appi caching, this brave anri 
fortunate, but rapacious conqueror, commanded that all the sacks of gold and caskets of 
precious stones, which were in the treasury should be placed in order before him, on which 
having long and attentively fixed his eyes, he remained for some minutes silent, and then 
burst into tears. lie ordered, the following day, a review of his army, his elephants, 
camels, horses, and chariots, with which, having for some time feasted his eye from his 
travelling throne, he again shed a flood of tears, and retired, in anguish of heart, to hi* 
palace. His disorder, which was a slow or hectic fever, occasioned by an ulcer in hi* 
lungs, daily gaining ground, he,- by a solemn deed, ap|>ointcd bis youngest son, Moham- 
med, to succeed him in the sovereignty of all his vast dominions, except that of th*- 
Persian Irak, which he had given to Mussud, his eldest ; and shortly after expired, 
at the palace of Gazna, in the sixty-third year of his age and thirty-fifth of his reign, in the 
421st year of the Hegira, and 1030 of the Christian era. 

.In the year 1 158 the empire of Gazna fell to pieces, from the same causes by which 
other large and unwieldy states have been destroyed. The western and largest pin t, 
.which sti.l retained the name of Gazna, was seized upon by. the family of Gauridcs, so 
named from Gaur or Glior, a province beyond the Indian Caucasus ; while those conti J 
iruous to both shores of the Indus were allowed to remain in the possession of Chuserd 
or C'usroe, whose capital was fixed at ladiorc. In 1184 the posterity of this prince were 
driven out of their territories by the Gauridcs ; by which means the Maliammedans-bCca.mc 
neigh law rs to the Hindoos, and, in a short time, began to extend their dominions to the 
eastward. In 1 1<)4 Mohammed Gori penetrated into Hindostan as for as ’Benares,, and 
repeated the same scenes of devastation which had formcily taken place under Mahmud 
Gazni. At this period major Itcnnrl is of opinion that the purity of the language of 
Hindostan began to decline, and continued to do so till it became Svhat it is at .present, 
the original dialect -being what is called the Sanscrit, and whici of nt>w a dead language* 
Mditfttiincd Gori also reduced the southern part of the province Ajjcriifrc, and the tcrrito*y 
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to the south of the river Jumna, taking possession of the strong fortress ot Guaiior. After 
his death, in 1203, the empire of Gazna was again divided; and the Patun or Afghan 
empire was founded by C'uttub, who had the Indian part, the. Persian remaining to El- 
doze. Cuttub fixed his imperial residence at Delhi ; and in 1210 the greatest part of 
(lindostan Proper was conquered by the emperor Altqmish, tlie, successor of Cuttub. 

In the pcign of the lust mentioned prince appeared tbc great Mogul conqueror, who is 
commonly called Jcnjis khati, but whose original name was Temujin. This hero is said, 
by the Tartars, to have been of: divine origin, since his family could be traced no farther 
hack than ten generations, the mother of whom was got with child by a spirit. The 
names and transactions, of; his predecessors are equally uncertain and important: he him- 
?elf, however, was ,bpn> in the year, 1163, and is, said to have come into the world with 
congealed blood in his hands ; from whence it was prognosticated that he would be a 
great warrior, and obtain the victory over all his enemies. 

This prediction, if any such there was,: Tcnuyin most literally fulfilled. At the time of 
his lathers decease his subjects amounted to between, 30,000 and 40,000 families: but of 
these two thirds quickly deserted, and Temujin was left almost without subjects. When 
only 13 years of age lie fought a bloody, battle against these revoltcrs ; but either was 
defeated or gained an indecisive victory.; so .that he remained in obscurity for 07 years 
longer. His good fortune at last lie owed to the friendship of Vang Khan, who ruled 
over a great number of T^rtqrtribes to the north of Kitay, and has been heard of under 
the name of Prcster John among the Europeans, This prince took Temujin under his 
protection ; and a rebellion being afterwards raised against himself, Temujin. was made 
his general, .qnd. the khan was kept in possession of his throne ; soon after which Temu- 
jin subdued the tribes . which had revolted from himself, treating them at the same time 
with the utmost barbarity. 

This happened Jn.the year 1201 ; but Vang Khan, instead of continuing the friend of 
Temujin, now" became Jealous, .and resolved to destroy him by treachery. With this 
view he proposed a marriage between Teiymjiifs son, Juji, and his own daughter ; and 
another between Tefnuj jn’$ daughter and his own son. Temujin w as invited to the camp 
of Vang this double marriage ; but receiving intelligence of 

some evil intended; b^m, h£, , himself, to V ang Khan's messengers, and desired that 

the ceremony ^ight .bj^ tp ^eipc; other time. 

A few days after the departure of these messengers, Badu and Kishlik, two brothers, who 
kept the horsey of.one.qf Vapg Khan’s chief domestics, came and informed Temujin that 
the grand khafy j| missed his aim, was rcsqlved to set out instantly, and 

surprize him the ^ejtt.^q^mjig i^c)5>rq hc could suspect any daiigpr. Temujin, alarmed at 
this ' night-time, and retired, with all his pcojile, to 

some distance..''. . Khan's trpops arrived, and discharged 

an incredible npnijber of er^^s pn^qi^; flic empty tents; hut finding nol>ody there, they 
pursued Temujin in such haste that diey fell into great disorder. In this condition' they 
were suddenly attacked and routed by Temujin after which an open war with Vang 
Khan took place. 

By this quarrel almost all the princes of Tartary were put in motion, some siding with 
Temujin and others with Vang Khan. But at last fortune declared in favour of the 
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former; Vang Khan was overthrown in a battle where he lost 40,000 men ; and obliged 
to fly for refuge to a prince named Tayyan Khan, who was Temujin’s father, and his own 
enemy, and by whom he was ungenerously put to death. Temujin immediately began to 
sieze on his dominions, great part of which voluntarily submitted ; but a confederacy was 
formed against him by a number of Vang Khans tributaries, at the head of whom was 
Jarnuka, a prince who had already distinguished himself* by his enmity to Temujin; and 
even Tayyan Khan himself was drawn into the plot, through jealousy of his son-in law’s 
good fortune. But Temujin was well prepared.; and, in the year 1204, attacked Tayyan 
Khan, entirely routed his ariyy, killed himself, and took Jemuka prisoner, whose head lu- 
caused instantly to be struck oft*; after which he marched against the other tribes who 
had conspired against him. Them he quickly reduced; took a city caljcd Kashin, where 
he put all to the sword who had borne arms against him, and reduced all the Mogul 
tribes in 1005. 

% 

Temujin, now having none, to oppose him, called a general diet, which he appointed to 
be held on the first day of spring, 120b; that is the day in which the suit entered Aries. 
To this diet were summoned all the great lords, both Moguls and Tartars ; and, in the 
mean time, to establish good order in the army, he divided, his soldiers into bodies ol' 
]0, 000, 1000, 100, and fO men, with their respective officers, all subordinate to the 
generals, or those w ho commanded the bodies of 10,000, and these were to act under his 
own sons. On the day of holding the diet, the princes of the blood and great lords 
appeared, dressed in white'. Temujin, dressed in the same manner, with his crown on 
his head, sat down on his throne, and was complimented by the whole assembly, who 
wished him the continuance of health and prosperity. After this they confirmed the 
Mogul empire to him and .his successors, addtirtg all those kingdoms which he had sub- 
dued ; the descendants of whose vanquished khans were deprived Of all fight Or title to 
them ; and after this he was proclaimed emperor with much cferbmony. During this 
inauguration a pretended prophet declared that he came from God to tell the assembly 
that from thenceforth Temujin should assume the name of Jenghfz Khan, Of the most 
great khan of khans; prophesying also that all his posterity should be kh&nS from gene- 
ration to generation. This prophecy, which was, no doubt, owing to Temujin himself, 
had a surprising effect on his Subjects, who', frorff that tiltt# concluded tflHt Alt 1 the World 
belonged of right to them, and cyen thought it a ciime agaitVst hek\teh for fthy body to 
pretehd to resist them. ' 

Jengbiz Khan, having n0w f educed under his. Subjection aft the Wandering tribes of 
Moguls and Tartars, began to think of' reducing those countries tOthe south attd south- 
west of his own, where the inhabitants Were much more Civilized than his dw l fi subjects ; 
and the countries being full of fortified cities, he rtiust ofcdurse e.Vpeifr to' ffftiet with more 
resistance., ife began with the emperor of Hya, whose dofrihtfbtts hd invaded 1»V 
who at last submitted €6 become his tributary. But in the mean' Jbfighb. Kltim 
himself was supposed to be tributary to tlfd ernperOi* of ftit&y, who, id 1 -'ItV, stilt hitn h’rt. 
©fneer, demanding the customary tribute. This w*as refused' with - fhd'utmosf indignation, 
and a y war commenced, which ended not but with the dissolution of the ciiipive 6f KftiYy.' 

1 In the year . 12T& .ferigfiiz Khan resolved to carry his arlfls westward, and therefore 
left his general Muchuli to pursue his conquests Itt Kitay. In his journey westward he 
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overthrew an army of 300,000 Tartars, who had revolted against him; and in I ‘2 18 sent 
ambassadors, desiring an alliance with Mohammed Karazm Shah, emperor of Ga/.nu. 

1 1 is ambassador was haughtily treated ; however the alliance was concluded ; but soon 
after broken, through the treachery, as it is said, of the Karazmian monarch’s subjects. 
This brought on a war, attended with the most dreadful devastations, and which ended 
with the entire destruction of the empire of Karazm or Gazna. 

After the reduction of Karaztn, part of the Moguls broke into Iran or Persia, where 
also they made large conquests while others of their armies invaded Georgia and the 
countries to the west ; all this time committing such enormities that the Chinese historians 
say both men and spirits burst with indignation. In 1225 Jenghiz Khan returned to 
llva, w here he made war on the emperor for having sheltered some of his enemies. The 
event was that the emperor w’as slain, and his kingdom conquered, or rather destroyed, 
which, however, was the last exploit of tins most cruel conqueror, who died in 1227, as 
he marched to complete the destruction of the Chinese. 

The Mogul empire, at the death of Jenghiz Khan, extended over a prodigious tract of 
country; being more than 1800 leagues in length from east to west, and upwards of 1000 
in breadth from north to south. Its princes, however, w r ere still insatiable, and pushed 
on their conquests on all sides. Oktay was acknowledged the emperor after Jenghiz 
Khan, and had, under his immediate government, Mogulcstan (the country of the Moguls 
properly so called), Kitay, and the countries eastward to the Tartarian sea. Jagaty, his 
brother, governed under him a great part of the western conquests. The country of the 
Kipjacks and others to the east and north-east, north and north-west, were governed by 
Batu or Patu, the son of Jugi, who had been killed in the wars ; while Tuli or Tolcv, 
another son of Jenghiz Khan, had Khorassan, Persia, and w'hat part of India w as con- 
quered. On the east side the Mogul arms were still attended w ith success ; not only 
the empire of Kitay but the southern part of China w as conquered. On the west side 
matters continued much in the same way till the year 1254; when Magu or Mcnkho, 
the fourth khan of the Moguls, (the same who w as afterwards killed at a siege in China), 
raised a great army, which lie gave to his brother llulaku or llulagu, to extend his 
dominions westward. 

After putting a period to the khalifatc, and reducing Syria, Hulaku died in 12d4, and 
at his death we may fix the greatest extent of the Mogul empire. It now comprehended 
the whole of the continent of Asia, excepting part of llindostan, Siam, Pegu, Cochin- 
China, and a few of the countries of the Lesser Asia, which had not been attacked by 
them ; and during all these vast conquests no Mogul army had ever been conquered, 
except one by Jaloloddin. From this period, however, the empire began to decline. The 
ambition of the khans having prompted them to invade the kingdoms of Japan and 
Cochin-China, they were miserably disappointed in their attempts, and lost a great number 
of men. The same bad success attended in Hindostan ; and in a short time this mighty 
empire broke into several smaller ones. The governors of Persia, being of the family of 
Jenghiz Khan, owned no allegiance to any superior ; those of Tartary did the same. 
The Chinese threw off the yoke ; and thus the continent w ore much the same face that it 
had done before Jenghiz Khan began his conquests. 

The successors of llulaku reigned in Persia till the year 1335 ; but that year Abusaid. 
Vol. II. 5 Y 
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Khan, the eighth from Hulaku, dyinsr, the affairs of that country fell into confusion, fo, 
"ant of a prince of the race of Jenghi/ Khan to .succeed to the throne; the empire there- 
fore was divided among a great miuib.r of petty princes, who fought against each oilier 
almost uithout intermission, till, in the year ]J0'9. Timur lick or Tamerlane, one of these 
princes, having conquered a number of others, «>-.? crowned at Ralkh, with the pompous 
title of Sahel) Karan ; that is, u the emperor of the age and conqueror of the world.’’ 
As he had just before taken thatcitv, and destroyed one of his most formidable rivals, w o 
bad shut himself up in it, the new emperor began his reign with beheading some of the 
inhabitants, imprisoning others, burning their houses, and selling the women and children 
for slaves. In 1670 he crossed the Siluin, made war on the Getcs, and attacked Kha- 
rezin. Next year he granted a peace to his enemies : but two years after he again in- 
vaded the country of the Getes, and by the year 1379 had fully conquered that country, 
as well as Kora/an, and from that time he continued to extend his conquests in much the 
i-anic manner as Jenghi/ Khan hud done, though with less cruelty. In 1387 he reduced 
Armenia, Georgia, and all Persia ; the conquest of which last was completed by the re- 
duction of Ispahan; 70,000 of the inhabitants of which were slaughtered on account of a 
sedition raised by some rash or evil disposed persons. 

Alter the reduction of Persia Timur turned his arms northward and westward, subduing 
all the countries to the Euphrates. He took the city of llagdad ; subdued Syria; and 
having ravaged great part of Russia, returned to Persia in 1396, where lie splendidly 
feasted his whole army. In 13<)S he invaded Hindostan, crossed the Indus on the 17th 
of September, reduced several fortresses, and made-si vast number of captives. However 
he was afraid that, in case of any emergency, these prisoners might take part with the 
enemy, he gave orders to his soldiers to put all their Indian slaves to dcatli ; and, in con- 
sequence of this inhuman order, more than 100,000 of these poor wretches were 
slaughtered in less than an hour. 

In the beginning of the year 1399 Timur was met by the Indian arm}*; whom, after a 
desperate battle, he defeated with great slaughter, and soon after took the city of Dehli, 
the capital of the country. Here he seated himself on the throne of the Indian emperors, 
and here the sharifs, kadis, and principal inhabitants of the city came to make their sub- 
mission, and begged for mercy. The tame elephants and rhinoceroses likewise were 
brought to kneel before him, as they had been accustomed to do to the Indian* emperors, 
and made a great cry, as if they implored his clemency. These war-elephants, 120 in 
number, were, at his return, sent to Samarcand, and to the province where his sons 
resided. After this, at the request of -the lords of the court, Timur made a grOat feast, 
at which, he distributed presents to the princes and principal officers. 

Dehli at this time consisted of three cities, called Scyri, Old Dehli, and Jehan Penah, 
which was sorrounded with a wall in form of a circle. Old Dehli was the same, but 
much larger, lying south-west of the other.- These two parts were joined on each side by 
a wall ; and the third, lying between them, was called Jehan Penah, which was larger 
than Old Dclili. Penah had 10 gates, ticyri had seven, three of which looked towards 
Jehan Penah ; this last had 13 gates, six to the north-west and seven to the south-east. 
Every thing seemed to be in a quiet posture, when, on the 12th of January, 1399> the 
soldiers of Timur, being assembled at one of the gates of Dehli, insulted the inhabitants 
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of the suburbs. The great cmiis were ordered to put. a stop to these disorders; but their 
endeavours were not effectual The sultanas, having a curiosity to sec the rarities of 
DeJfi, and particularly a famous palace, adorned with 1000 pillars, built by an anlictit 
h;ng of India, went in with all the court; and the gate being on that occasion left open 
lor every hotly, above 1.5,000 soldiers got in iinpcrceiml. Hut there was a far greater 
number of troops in a large place between Dehli, Scvri, and Jelmn Penali, who com- 
nutted great disorders in the two last cities. This made the inhabitants, in despair, fall 
on them ; and many, setting fire to their houses, burnt their wives and children. The 
soldiers, seeing this confusion, did nothing but pillage the houses; while the disorder was 
increased by the admission of more troops, who seized the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
places, who had tied thither for shelter. The emirs, to put a stop to this mischief, caused 
thy gates to be shut, hut they were quickly opened by the soldiers within, who rose in 
arms against their ‘officers; so that, by the morning of the 13th, the whole army was 
catered, and this great city was totally destroyed. Some soldiers carried out 150 slaves, 
men, women, and children ; nay, some of their boys had 20 slaves a-piece to their share. 
r i’he other spoils, in jewels, plate, and manufactures, were immense ; for the Indian women 
and girls were adorned w ith precious stones, and had bracelets and rings on their hands 
and feet, and even toes, so that the soldiers were loaded with them. On the 15th, in 
Old Dehli, the Indians retired into the great mosque, to defend themselves ; but being 
attacked by the Tartars, they were all slaughtered, and towers erected with their heads; 
A dreadful carnage now ensued throughout the whole city, and several days were employed 
before the inhabitants could be made to quit it entirely; and as they went the emirs took 
a number of them for their service. The artisans were also distributed among the princes 
and commanders ; all but the masons, who were reserved for the emperor,, in order to 
build him a spacious stone mosque at Samarcand 

After this terrible devastation, Timur inarched into the different provinces 6f Hindustan, 
every where defeating the Indians who opposed him, and slaughtering the Ghcbrs or 
worshippers of fire. On the 25th of March he set out on his return, and on the 9th of 
May arrived at Samarcand. In a few months after his arrival he was obliged to undci- 
take an expedition into Persia, where affairs were in the utmost disorder, on account o: 
the misconduct of his son, whom he had appointed sovereign of that empire. Here 
Timur soon settled matters; after which he again set out on an expedition westward, 
reduced many places in Georgia, which had not submitted before, and invaded and con- 
quered Syria. At the same time he quarrelled with Bajazet, the Turkish sultan, then 
busied in an enterprise against Constantinople, in which lie would probably hive succeeded 
bad not Timur interposed. The cause of this quarrel at first was that Bajazet had 
demanded tribute from a prince, who was under Timur's protection, and is said to have 
returned an insulting answer to the Tartar ambassadors, who were sent to him on that 
account. Timur, however, was an enthusiast in the cause of Mahometanism, and consi- 
dered Bajazet as engaged in the cause of heaven, when besieging a Christian city, was 
very unwilling to disturb him in so pious a work ; and therefore undertook several expe- 
ditious against the princes of Syria and-. Georgia, in order to give the Turkish.monarch time 
to cool and return to reason. Among other places he again invested the city of Bagdad, 
which had cast off’ his allegiance; and having taken it by stonn, made such a dreadful 
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massacre of the inhabitants that 120 towers were erected with the heads of the slain. In 
the mean time Bajazet continued to give fresh provocation, by protecting one Kara YusiT, 
a robber, who had even insulted the caravan of Mecca ; so that Timur at length resolved 
to make war upon him. The sultan, however, foreseeing the danger of bringing such a 
formidable enemy against himself, thought proper to ask pardon, by a letter, for what was 
past, and promise obedience to Timur's will for the future. This embassy was graciously 
received ; and Timur returned for answer that he would forbear hostilities, provided 
Bajazet would either put Kara Yuscf to death, send him to the Tartar camp, or expel 
him out of his dominions. ’ Along with the Turkish ambassadors he sent one of his own ; 
telling Bajazet that he would march into the coniines of Anatolia, and there wait his limit 
answer. 

Though Bajazet had seemed at first w illing to cotne to an agreement with Timur, and 
to dread his superior power ; yet he now behaved in such an unsatisfactory manner, that 
the Tartar monarch desired him to prepare for war ; upon which he raised the siege of 
Constantinople, and having met Timur, with an army greatly inferior to the Tartars, was 
utterly defeated and taken prisoner. According to some accounts he was treated with 
great humanity and honour ; while others inform us that he was shut up in an iron cage, 
against which he dashed out his brains the following year. At any rate it is certain tnai 
he was not restored to liberty, but died in confinement. 

This victory was follow’ed by the submission of many places of the Lesser Asia to Timur ; 
the Greek emperor owned himself his tributary, as did also the sultan of Egypt. After 
this Timur once more returned to Georgia, which he cruelly ravaged ; after which he 
marched to Samarcand, where he arrived in the year 1405. Here, being now an old 
man, this mighty conqueror began to look forward to that state, which, at one time or 
other, is the dread of all living creatures ; and Timur, in order to quiet the remorses of 
his own conscience, came to the following curious resolution, which he communicated to 
his intimate friends ; namely, that “ as the vast conquests he had made were not obtained 
without some violence, which occasioned the destruction of a great number of God's 
creatures, he was resolved, by way of atonement for his past crimes, to perforin some 
good action; namely to make war on the infidels, and exterminate the idolaters of China/’ 
This atonement, however, he did not live to accomplish, for he died the same year, of a. 
burning fever, in the 71st year of his age and 36'tli of his reign. 

On the death of Timur his empire fell immediately into great disorder, and the civil 
wars continued for five or six years ; but at last peace was restored, by the settlement of 
Shah Rukh, Timur’s son, on the throne, lie did not, how’ever, enjoy the empire in 
its full extent, or, indeed, much above one half of it ; having only Karaztn, Khorassan, . 
Kandahar, Persia, and part of Hindostan. Neither was he able, though a brave and 
warlike prince, to extend his dominions, though he transmitted them to his son Cleg Beg. 
He proved a wise and learned monarch, and is famous for the astronomical tables which 
he caused to be composed, and whieh are well known at this day. He was killed in 1448, 
by his 'son Abdollatif, who, six months after, was put to death by his own soldiers. After 
the death of Abdollatif, Abdollah, a grandson of Shah Rukh, seized his throne ; but after 
reigning one year, was expelled by Abusaid Mirza, the grandson of Miran, the son of 
Timur. His reign was one continued scene of wars and tumults ; till at last be was 
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defeated and taken prisoner by one Ilassan Beg, who put him to death in 1468. Fiom 
this time wc may look upon the empire of Timur as entirely dissolved ; though his de- 
scendants still reigned in Persia and Hindostan, the latter of which is still known by the 
name of the Mogul’s empire. 

Persia was held "by a great number of petty tyrants till the beginning of the lb'th cen- 
tury, when it was conquered by Shah Ismael Safi, or Sell, of whose family wc have the 
following account. His father was Sheykli Ilayder or Haydr, the son of Sultan Juneyd, 
the son of Shcykh Ibrahim, the son of Sheykli Ali, the sou Of Sheykh Musa, the son of 
Shevkh Sefi, who was the 13th, in a direct line, from Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet 
Mahomet. When Tamerlane returned from the defeat of Bajazet, the Turkish sultan, 
he carried with him a great number of captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, all of 
whom he intended to put to death, on some remarkable occasion ; and with this resolu- 
tion he entered Ardcbil or Ardcvil, a city of Adcrbijun, about 25 miles to the cast of 
Taurus, where he continued for some days. At this time lived in that city Sheykh Safi 
or Sefi, above mentioned, reputed, by the inhabitants, to be a saint; and as such, much 
reverenced by them. The fame of Safi's sanctity so much moved Tamerlane that he paid 
him frequent visits ; and when he was about to depart, promised to grant whatevt r 
favour he should ask. Sheykh Safi, who had been informed of Tamerlane's design to 
put the captives to death, requested of the conqueror that lie would spare the lives of 
these unfortunate men. Tamerlane, desirous of obliging him, not only granted this 
request, but delivered them up to him to he disposed of as he thonght fit ; upon which 
the Sheykh furnished them with clothes and other necessaries, as well as he could, and 
sent them to their respective countries. This generous action proved very beneficial to 
the family; for the people were so much affected with such an extraodinary instance of 
virtue, that they repaired, in great numbers, to Safi, bringing with them considerable 
presents, and this so frequently, that lew days passed in which lie was not visited by 
main'. Thus the descendants of the Sheykh made a conspicuous figure till the year 
14St>, when they were all destroyed by the Turkomans, except Ismael, who fled to 
tihilan, where he lived under the protection of the king of that country; after which he 
became conspicuous for the following reason. 

These was, at that time, among the Mahometans, a .vast number of people, dispersed 
over Asia ; and among these a particular party, who followed that of Haydr, the father of 
Ismael, which Sheykh Safi, one of his ancestors, had brought into great reputation. 
Ismael, who had assumed the surname of Soli or Sage, finding that Persia was all in 
confusion, and hearing that there was a great number of the Ilavde.ian sect in Kara ma- 
nia, removed thither. There he collected 7000 of his party, all devoted to the interest of 
iiis family ; arid while he was yet only 14 vcai s of age conquered Shirzan. Alter this he 
pursued his conquests; and as his antagonists never united to oppose him, hud conquered 
the greatest part of Persia, and reduced the eitv of Bagdad by the year 15 Id. However 
his conquests on the west side were soon slopped hv the Turks ; for in 151 1 lie received a 
great defeat from Selim 1. who tookTauris ; and. would probably have crushed the empire 
of Tsmnel in its infancy, had he not thought the conquest of Egypt more important than 
that of Persia. After his defeat by Selim, Ismael never undertook any tiling of come 
qucncc lie died in 1523, leaving the crown to his eldest son, Thatuasp 1, 
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The new Shah was a man of very limited abilities and was therefore invaded by the 
Turks almost instantly on bis accession to the throne. However they were obliged to 
retieat by an inundation, which overflowed their camp, and which frightened them with its 
red colour, probably arising from- the nature of the soil over which it passed. Tiiainasp, 
how ever, reduced G eor gia to a province of the Persian empire ; thut country being in his 
time divided among a number of petty princes,' who, by reason of their divisions, were able 
to make little opposition. 

1 he reigns ol tire succeeding princes afford nothing remarkable, till the time of Shah 
Abbas I. surnamed the Great, lie ascended the throne in the year 1584; and his first 
care was to recover from the Turks and Tartars the large provinces they had seized, which 
formerly belonged to the Persian empire. lie began by declaring war against the latter, 
s ' v h° had seized the finest part of Korassan. Accordingly, having raised a powerful army, 
he entered that province, where he was met by Abdallah Khan, the chief of the Usbeck 
1 artars. The two armies lay in sight of each other for six months ; but at length Abbas 
attacked and defeated his enemies, forcing them for that time to abandon Korcssan. 

1 lere he continued for three years ; and on his leaving that place, fixed the seat of 
government at Ispahan, where it has continued ever since. His next expedition whs 
. against the lurks. Understanding that the garrison of Tauris was in no expectation of 
an enemy, he formed a design of surprising the place ; and having privately assembled 
a few forces, lie marched with such celerity that he reached a pass called Shibli, very 
near Tauris, in six days, though it is usually 18 or CO days journey for the caravans, 
ilfcrc the Turks had posted a few' soldiers, rather for the purpose of collecting the customs 
on such commodities as were brought in that way, than of defending the pass against an 
enemy. Before they came in sight of this pass, Abbas and some of his officers left the 
rest of the army and rode briskly up to the turnpike. Here the secretary of the custom 
house, taking them for merchants, demanded the usual duties. Abbas replied that the 
. person who had the purse was behind, but at the same time ordered sonic money to be 
given him. But while the secretary was counting it, he was suddenly stabbed, by the 
Shah's order ; and the officers who were with him, falling upon the few- soldiers who were 
there, obliged them to submit ; after which he entered the pass with his army. The 
governor of Tauris marched out with all the troops he could collect on so short a warning; 
but being inferior to the Persians, he w as utterly defeated, and himself taken prisoner ; 
after w hich the city was obliged to submit, as also a number of places in the neighbourhood. 
One city only, called Orami, being very strongly situated, resisted all the efforts of Abbas ; 
but was at last taken, by tlic assistance of the Curds, whom he gained over by promising 
to share the plunder of the place with them. But instead of this he formed a design to 
cut them all off at once ; fearing that they might, at another time, do the Turks a service 
of the same nature that they iiad done to him just now. For this reason he invited their 
citiefs to dine with him ; and having brought them to a tent, the entrance to winch had 
several turnings, he stationed on the inside two executioners, w ho cut off .the heads of the 
guests as soon as they entered. 

After this Shah Abbas considerably, enlarged his dominions, and repelled two dangerous 
invasions pfit lie Turks. He attempted also to promote commerce, anil civilize his sub- 
jects ; but stained all his great actions by his abominable cruelties, which he practised on 
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every one who gave him the least cause of offence ; nay* frequently without any cause at 
all. He took the isle of Ormus from the Portuguese, who had kept it since 1507, by the 
assistance of some English ships, in 16'2S ; and died six years after, aged 70. 

The princes who succeeded Shah Abbas the Great were remarkable only for their cru- 
elties and debaucheries, which occasioned a revolution in 17H>, when the Shah Hussicn 
was dethroned by the Afghans, a people inhabiting the country between Persia and India ; 
who, being oppressed by the ministers, revolted, under the conduct of one Mereweiv 
The princes of the Afghan race continued to en joy the sovereignty for no more than 1 6 
years, when Ashraff, the reigning Shah, was dethroned by one of his officers. On thii 
Thamasp, otherwise called prince Thatnas, the only survivor of Abbas, assembling aw 
army, invited into his service Nadir Khan, who had obtained great reputation for his 
valour and conduct. lie was the son of a Persian nobleman, on the frontiers of Usbeck 
Tartary ; and his uncle, who was his guardian, keeping him out of possession of the 
castle and estate, which was his inheritance, he took to robbing the caravans ; and having 
increased his followers to upwards of 5000 men, became the terror of that part of the 
country, and especially of his uncle, who had seized his estate. His uncle therefore re- 
solved to make his peace with him ; and, with this view invited him to the castle, where he 
entertained him in a splendid manner; but Nadir Khan ordered his throat to be cut 
next night, and all his people turned out of the castle. No sooner had Nadir Khan got 
the command of the Persian army than he attacked and defeated the usurper Esriff, put 
him to death, and recovered all the places the Turks and Russians, had made themselves 
masters of during the rebellion ; and then prince Thamas seemed to be established on the 
throne : but Nadir Khan, to whom Thamas had given the name of Thamas Kouli Khan, 
that is the slave of Thamas, thinking his services not sufficiently rewarded, and pretending 
that the king had a design against his life, or at least to set him aside, conspired against 
his sovereign, and put him to death, as is supposed ; after which he usurped the throne, 
styling himself Shah Nadir, or king Nadir. 

He afterwards laid siege to Candahor, of which a son of Merewcis had possessed him- 
self. While he lay at this siege, the court of the great Mogul being distracted with 
factions, one of the parties invited Shah Nadir to come to their assistance, and betrayed 
the Mogul into his hands. He therefore marched to Dehli, the capital of India, and sum- 
moned all the viceroys and governors of provinces to attend him, and bring with them all 
the treasures they could raise ; and those that did not bring as 'much as lie expected he 
tortured and put to death. Having thus amassed the greatest treasure that ever prince 
was master of, he returned to Persia, giving the Mogul his liberty, on condition of his 
resigning the provinces on the west side of the Indus to the crown of Persia. He after- 
wards made a conquest of Usbeck Tartary, and plundered Bochara, the capital city. 
Then he marched against the Dagistan Tartars, but lost great -part of his army on their 
mountains without fighting. He defeated the Turks in several engagements ; but laying 
siege to Bagdad, w f as twice compelled to raise the siege. He proceeded to ehange the 
religion of Persia to that of Omar, hanged up the chief priests, put his own son to death, 
and was guilty of such cruelty that he was at length assassinated by his own relations, 
anno 1747. A contest upon this ensued' between these relations for the crown, which 
rendered Persia a scene of the most horrible confusion for upwards of 40 years. 
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The reader will form some notion of the troubles of this unliappy country from the fol- 
lowing series of pretenders to the throne between the death of Nadir and the accession of 
Kerim Khan. We give it from Francklin’s Observations. 1. Adil Shah. 2. Ibraheem 
Shah. 3. Shah Rokh Shah. 4- Suleeman Shah. 5. Ismaeel Shah. 6. Khan 
Afghan. 7. Hossun Khan Kejur. 8. Ah Mercian Khan Bukhtcari. 9 . Kerim Khan 
Zund. 

“ Their reigns, or, more properly, the length of time they respectively governed with 
their party, were as follows. AdiJ Shah nine months ; Ibraheem Shah six months. Shah 
llokh Shah, after a variety of revolutions, at length regained the citv of Most* hid ; ho is 
now alive (1787), and above years of age, reigning in Khorassan, under the direction 
of his son, Xussir l T llah Mer.rza. Suleeman Shah and Isinacel Shall, in about 40 days, 
were both cut off, almost as soon as they were elevated. Azad Khan Afghan, one of 
Kerim Khan’s most formidable rivals and competitors, was subdued by him, brought 
prisoner to Shirau/, and died there a natural death. Hossun Khan Kejar, another of 
Kerim Khan’s competitors, was besieging Shiruuz, when his army suddenly mutinied and 
deserted him. The mutiny was attributed to their want of pay. A party sent by Kerim 
Khan took him prisoner. His head was instantly cut off and presented to Kerku Khan. 
His family were brought captives to Shirauz: they were well treated, and had their liberty 
given them soon after, under an obligation not to quit the city. Ali Mcrdan Khan was 
killed by a musket-shot, as he was walking on the ramparts of Maschid, encouraging his 
men. Kerim Khan Zund, by birth a Curdistan, was a most favourite officer of Nadir 
Shah, and, at the time of his death, was in the southern provinces. Shirauz and other 
places had declared for him. He found means at last, after various encounters, with 
doubtful success, completely to subdue alibis rivals, and finally to establish himself as ruler 
of all Persia. He was in power about 30 years ; the latter part of which he governed 
Persia under the appellation of vakeel, or regent, for he never would receive the title of 
S:iah. He made Shirauz the chief citv of his residence, in gratitude for the assistance he 
hid received from its inhabitants and those of the southern provinces. j He died in the 
year 1779, regretted by all his subjects, who esteemed and honoured him as the glory ot 
Persia.” 

“ When the death of Kerim Khan was announced in the city, much confusion arose ; 
22 of the principal officers of the army, men of rank and family, took possession of the ai;k 
or citadel, with a resolution to acknowledge Abul Futtah Khan, the eldest son of the 
late Vakeel, as their sovereign, and to defend him against all other pretenders ; where- 
upon Zikea Khan, a relation of the late Vakeel, by the mother’s side, who was possessed 
of immense wealth, enlisted a groat part of the arbfy into his pay, by giving them very 
considerable bounties. Zikea Khan Was of the tribe of Zund or the Lackeries ; a man 
remarkably proud, cruel, and unrelenting. Having assembled a large body of troops, he 
immediately marched them to the citadel, and laid close siege to it for the space of three 
days; at the expiration of which, finding he could not take it by force, he had recourse 
to treachery. . To each of the principal khans he sent a written paper, by which he swore, 
upon the Koran, that, if they would come out and submit to him, not a hair of their heads 
should be touched, and that they should have their effects secured to them. Upon this 
a consultation was lield by them ; and it appearing that they could not subsist many days 
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longer, they agreed -to surrender themselves, firmly relying . on the promises that had been 
made them. ✓ Zikea Khan in the mean time gave private orders for the khans to be seized, 
and brought separately before him 1 as they came out of the citadel. His orders were 
strictly obeyed ; and these deluded men were all massacred in his presence ; lie was 
seated the whole time, feasting his eyes on the horrid spectacle.” 

“ Zikea Khan’s tyranny became soon intolerable, that he was cut off by his own body 
guard, when Abul Futtah Khan, who was at that time in the camp, wa3 proclaimed king, 
by the unanimous voice of the troops, whom he immediately led back to Shirauz. On 
his arrival he was acknowledged as sovereign by all ranks of people, and took quiet pos- 
session of the government.” 

“ Mahomed Sadick Khan, only brother of the late Kerim Khan, who had, during that 
prince’s life, filled the high office of beglerbeg of Fars, and had been appointed guardian 
of his son, Abul Futtah Khan, was, at that period, governor of the city of Bussora, which 
had been taken by the Persians, previous to the vakeel’s death. Upon hearing the news 
of his brother's decease, he became ambitious of reigning alone, and, from that instant, 
formed schemes for the destruction of his nephew ; but as it ivas necessary for him to bn 
on the spot, for the advancement*v>f his views, he determined to withdraw the Persian 
garrison from Bussora, who were all devoted to his interest ; accordingly he evacuated 
that place, and marched immediately for Shirauz.” 

“ The news of Sadick Khan's approach threw the inhabitants of Shirauz into the greatest 
consternation : their minds were variously agitated on the occasion ; .some, from his known 
public character, expected he would honestly fulfil the commands of his deceased brother ; 
others, who had been witnesses to the confusion of former times on similar occasions, 
rightly imagined that he would set up for himself ; and, indeed, this proved to be the 
case : for, having entered Shirauz a very few days after, he caused Abul Futtah. Khan to 
be seized, deprived of sight, and put into close confinement.” 

“ After this event Sadick Khan openly assumed the government. As soon as the 
intelligence reached Ali Murad Khan, who was at Ispahan, that lord instantly rebelled ; 
deeming himself to have an equal right to the government with Sadick Khan, as in fact 
he had, he could ill brook the thought of being obedient to him, and openly declared 
himself a competitor for the empire. Persia was, by this means, again involved in all the 
horrors of a civil ivar. Ali Murad Khan, indeed, took possession of Shirauz, assumed the 
government, and gave to the empire the flattering prospect of being settled under the 
government of one man ; but this prospect was soon obscured by the power and credit 
acquired by Akau Mahomed Khan.” 

On. the night following Kerim Khaifs death, this man found’ means to make his escape 
from Shirauz, and fled, to the. northward ; where, collecting some troops, he soon made 
himself master of Mazanderan and Ghilan, mid was proclaimed nearly about the time that" 
Ali Murad Khan had taken Shirauz.'. ■ “ It is^ remarkable (says our author), that, from 
his first entering into competition < for the government, he has been successful in every 
battle which he has fought. He is an eunuch, having been made so whilst an 
ifcfant, by the command of Nadir- Shah, but possesses great personal bravery.” 

Ali Murad Khan, hearing of 'the success of* Akau Mahomed Khan, .determined .to go. 
"Wo l . If, 6 A. 
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Against him ; but as he was previously proceeding to Ispahan to suppress a rebellion, he 
fell suddenly from his horse and expired on the spot. 

“ At tills period Jaafar Khan, the eldest and only surviving son of Sadick Khan, was 
.governor of Khums ; he deemed this a favourable opportunity to assist his preteosions 
to the government, and immediately marched, with what few troops he had, to Ispahan : 
soon after his arrival he was joined by the greater part of the malcontents, who were 
then in arms. In this situation he remained some time ; but Akau Mahomed Khan 
coming down upon him with his army, he was obliged to risk his fate in a battle ; and, 
being defeated, fled, with the small remains of his troops, taking the road to Shirauz. 
Soon after, finding himself strengthened by an increase of his army, he determined to 
venture a second engagement with his opjKjnent, Akau Mahomed Khan ; and, for this 
purpose, marched with his army towards Ispahan. The two armies met near \ ezdek- 
hast, when a battle ensued, and Akau Mahomed Khan’s superior fortune again prevailing, 
Jaafar Khan was defeated, and retired to Shirauz, w hich lie quitted oil the 2.5th of June, 
178 7, and shortly after marched his army to the northward, but returned in October, 
without having effected any tiling.” 

Such was the state of Persia in 1788. Mr. Francklin, from whose excellent obser- 
vations on a tour made in the year 178(5-7 these particulars are mostly extracted, says, 

“ That Jaafar Khan is the most likely, in case of success against his opponent, to restore 
the country to a happy and reputable state; but it will require a long space of time to 
recover it from the calamities into which the different revolutions have brought it : — a 
country, if an oriental metaphor may be allowed, once blooming as the garden ol hden, 
fair and flourishing to the eve ; — now, sad reverse ! despoiled and leafless by the cruel 
ravages of war and desolating contention.” 

The invasion of Hindustan in 1 7 35*) produced many important effects. Since the arrival 
of Nadir about 200,000 people had been destroyed, and goods and treasure carried off 
to the amount of 12.5, 000, 000/. sterling. Mohammed had ceded to the usurper all the 
provinces of Hiudostan situated to the west of the Indus. His departure left the Nizam 
in possession of all the remaining power in the empire, which he instantly made use of to 
establish himself in the sovereignty of the Dcccan. The province of Bengal had already 
become independent, under Aliverdy Cawn, in the year 1738 ; and not long after it was 
invaded by a vast army of Mahruttas, under sanction of the emperor s name ; who, being 
unable to satisfy them in the arrears of tribute he had Ijccii obliged to consent to pay, 
sent them into Bengal to collect for themselves. About the same time, the. Rohihas, a 
tribe from the mountains which He between India and Persia, erected ail independent 
state on the cast of the Ganges, within 80 miles of Dehli. 

The total dissolution of the empire seemed now to be fast approaching. In tlic con 
fusion which took place after the murder of Nadir Shah, Abdallah, one of his generals, 
seized upon the eastern part of Persia and the adjoining provinces of India, which had 
been ceded to Nadir by Mohammed Shah ; which he formed into a kingdom, still know n 
by the name of Candahar or Ahdalli. 

This year Mohammed Shah died, after a reign of 29 years ; which, considering the. 
fate of Ills immediate predecessors, and. the anarchy universally prevalent throughout 
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Hindostan, must be accounted very w-onderful. He was succeeded by his son Ahmed 
Shah ; during whose reign, which lasted about six years, the total division of the remainder 
of the empire took place. Nothing now remained to the family of Tamerlane but a small 
tract of territory round the city of Dehli, now no longer a capital, and exposed to the 
repeated depredations of invaders, with consequent massacres and famines. The last 
army which could with propriety be termed imperial was defeated by the Rohillas in 
1 749 r by which their independence was fully established in the eastern parts of the pro- 
vince of Dehli. The Jants or Jats, a Hindoo tribe, established themselves in the province 
of Agra ; the Deccan and Bengal were seized upon by their viceroys, Nizam and Aliverdy. 
Oude was seized on by Seifdar Jang (father of the late Sujah Dowlah); Allahabad by 
Mohammed Kooli ; Maliva was divided between the Poonah Mahrattas and several native 
princes and Zemindars ; Agimcre reverted of course to its antient lords, the Rajpoot ; 
and the Mahrattas, in addition to their proper share of Maliva, possessed the greatest 
part of Guzerat, Berar, and Orissa, besides their antient dominions in the Deccan. These 
people were now become so powerful that they were alternately courted and employed 
by the contending parties, like the Swiss in Europe ; with this difference, that the Swiss 
are paid by those who employ them, whereas the Mahrattas always take care to pay 
themselves. Abdalla, having established his empire in the manner above related, entered 
Lahore and Moultan, or the Pcnjab, with a view to conquest. “ The whole country of 
Hindostan was in commotion (says major Rennel) from one entrance to the other, each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other ; so that all regular government 
was at an end, and villany was practised in every form. Perhaps in the annals of the 
world it has seldom happened that the bonds of government were so suddenly dissolved 
over a portion of country containing at least 60,000,000 of inhabitants/’ 

India is divided into the provinces of Madura, Tanjour, Carnatc, Golconda, Orixa, 
Dcccan, Guzerat, Bengal, Naugracut, Jcsuat, Patna, Necbal, (Jam Rohillas, Surat, 
Jesselmere, Sinda, Bucknor, Moultan, Haicain, Cabul, Candeish, Berar, Chitore, Iluti- 
pore, Narvar, Gualeor, Agra, Dehli, Lahore, Cashmirc, Jengapore, and Ajmerc. 

These provinces are shared between the Mogul, whose power is nearly annihilated, the 
Nizam of Dcccan, the east India company, the Sciks, the Mahrattas, and a number of 
independant rajahs and nabobs. 

The East India company is possessed of Bombay, Madrass, the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, and various other territories. A variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained as to the wisdom and' propriety of their government ; but we may observe with 
pleasure that an increasing liberality is visible in their conduct, and there is some reason 
to hope that our Indian settlements will ultimately prove the means of diffusing the light 
of Christianity over a large part of the continent of Asia. We shall conclude this chapter 
with an account of the Sciks and Mahrattas, two of tlie most singular races of men that 
inhabit Hindostan. 

The Seiks, as has already been mentioned, worship one God ; but without image or 
believing in any mediator. They cat all kinds of meat, except beef; sparing the black 
cattle, in all probability, on account of their utility. Pork is very generally e&ten, proba- 
bly on account of its being forbidden by the Mahometans. They arc commonly ■dressed 
in blue, a colour reckoned unlucky by the Hindoos. Their dress consists of blue trowsers, 
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•f cotton, a sort of plaid, generally checquered with blue, and thrown over the right 
shoulder, with a blue turban. Their government is lodged in an assembly of different 
chiefs , but who, as individuals, are independent of one another, and have separate terri- 
tories. They meet annually or oftener, if occasion requires, at a place called Antherser, 
which is held in a kind of religious veneration ; where there is a large tank, lined with 
granite, and surrounded with buildings, and beautifully ornamented. Their force is very 
considerable, amounting to no fewer than 5200,000 cavalry. However they can seldom 
be brought to act in concert, unless the whole nation be threatened with some imminent 
clanger. They are « strong, hardy race of men, and capable of bearing much fatigue, and 
so expert in Avar that of late almost all the neighbouring countries have been laid under 
contribution by them, several petty chiefs having consented to pay them a small annual 
tribute, in order to avoid their incursions. When in the field none but the principal offi- 
cers have tents, and those extremely small, so that they may be struck and tansported 
with the greater quickness and facility. Ip cold weather the soldiers wrap themselves 
during the night in a coarse blanket, which, in the time of marching, is folded and carried 
on their horse. Their country is well cultivated, populous, and abounding in cattle, par- 
ticularly horses, which are reckoned the best in all Hindostan. This may probably be 
owing to the studs which were formerly established in the different places of the province 
of Lahore, on account of the Mogul himself Stallions were sent thither from Persia and 
Arabia; and there was a fixed order to send to the studs in Lahore all such Arabian and 
Persian horses, as, by any accident, should be unfit for mounting. 

' Notwithstanding their deism, the Sciks are said to have a superstitious veneration for 
their sword ; insomuch that before one of them will cat with a person of another religion, 
lie draws his sword, and, passing it over the victuals, repeats some words of prayer, after 
Avhich he will freely partake of them. Contrary to the practice of all the other Hindoos, 
they dislike the smoking of tobacco ; but many of them smoke and chew bang, which 
sometimes produces a degree of intoxication. 

The Mahratta horsemen are dressed in a quilted jacket, of cotton, which is supposed to 
be one of the best defences against a sword that can easily be contrived of equal lightness ; 
but the heat of the climate frequently renders it necessary to be taken off Tire rest of 
their dress consists of a pair of trowsers, and a kind of broad turban, which descends low 
enough to cover the neck and shoulders. In cases of emergency the horsemen carry pro- 
vision both for tlicinselvcs and their horses, in a small bag, tied upon the saddle ; the food 
of the rider consists only of a few small cakes, Avith a little flour or rice, and some salt 
and spices ; the horse is fed with a kind of pease, named gram, or with balls made of the 
flour of these pease, mixed Avith butter, prepared after a certain manner, and named ghee, 
together with some garlic and hot spices. These balls are given by way of cordial, anil 
ltave the property of invigorating the animal after extraordinary fatigue. Sometimes it is 
said that they add a small quantity of bang. The Mahratta cavalry seldom make any 
use of tents ; even the officers frequently have no other accommodation than a small 
carpet to sit and lie on, and a single camel is able to carry the whole baggage of the 
general. The officers, however, are generally well mounted, and have spare horses in 
tfee field. ' 

All the subjects and vassals of the Mahratta princes are generally ready to follow tlicav 
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into the field, and, in any case in which the honour or interest of the nation appeal's to 
he concerned, they generally unite in the common cause. Before they invade any country* 
the general is at great pains to inform himself of the nature and situation of it ; and they 
have now made incursions into so many different parts of Ilindostan, that there arc but 
Jew countries there with which they are not very well acquainted. Their great sobriety 
and the fatigue they are capable of undergoing render them very dangerous enemies. In 
all their expeditions the soldier first provides for his horse, and then goes to his own 
meal ; after which he lies down contented, by the side of the animal, and is ready to 
mount him at the first sound of the Nagar or great drum. They have their horses under 
the most excellent management; and, by perpetually caressing and conversing with them, 
the animals acquire a degree of docility and sagacity unknown in other countries. When 
on an expedition, the horses are accustomed to eat grass, pulled up by the roots, which i : 
said to be very nutritive, and to be destitute of that purgative quality which belongs to the 
blade alone. When they make an invasion the devastation is terrible ; the cattle are 
driven off, the harvest destroyed, and the villages burned, and every human creature 
massacred who comes in their way. Notwithstanding this barbarity in time of war, how- 
ever, they are very humane in time of peace, living in great harmony among themselves 
and being always ready to entertain and assist strangers. Many of the cruelties they com- 
mit may be justly reckoned the effects of retaliation for other cruelties exercised upon 
them by their adversaries. Thus, in 1771* after having given Hydcr Ally a great defeat, 
they cut off the ears ami noses of a whole regiment of prisoners, and in that condition 
fent them back to their commander, in return for his having done the same to a few 
prisoners he had taken some time before. 
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BOOK VIII. 

The Ottoman Empire, 
' CHAPTER I. 


A Geographical Survey of the Turkish Empire. 


1 1 1URKEY is bounded on the north by Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, and Russia t 
on the cast by Persia; on the south by the deserts of Arabia,* Nubia, and Zaarah ; 
and on the west by Barbary, the Mediterranean, and the gulph of Venice. Turkey in 
Europe comprehends part of Croatia and Dalmatia, and the provinces of Bosnia, Scrvia, 
Bulgaria, Walachia, Moldavia, Albania, Greece, Morea, the islands of the Archipelago, 
Macedonia, and Roumilii. Asiatic Turkey is divided from European by the Archipelago, 
the sea of Marmora, and the Black sea, and united to Turkey in Africa by the Isthmus 
of Suez, between Arabia and Egypt. It contains Anadolta, Carmania, Armenia, Cur- 
distan^ Irak Arabi, Algezira, Syria, and Palestine. The sultan possesses in Africa Egypt 
and Nubia, and the nominal sovereignty of some of the piratical states of Barbary. 

Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Walachia, and Moldavia are all of them watered by 
the Danube, and principally inhabited by ignorant Christians, of the Greek church, who 
use different dialects of the Schlavonian language. Croatia is naturally fertile in corn 
and wine, but, being a frontier province is little cultivated. Bosnia is barren, but valuable 
for mines of silver : it produces falcons, which are held in great esteem. Walachia 
abounds in good horses and cattle ; and there are mines of several kinds. The soil is so 
fertile that it is capable of producing every thing ; and there are good pastures, with 
wine, oil, and all manner of European fruits. The Moldavians are governed by a 
native prince, appointed by the Turks, who oblige them to pay tribute and maintain a 
large body of cavalry. 

Dalmatia is a healthful and fruitful province, abounding in corn, wine, and oil. The 
capital of Turkish Dalmatia is Herzegorina. Tiie inhabitants of Albania are strong, large, 
courageous, and good horsemen ; but are said to lie of a thievish disposition : the grand 
seignior procures excellent soldiers from hence, particularly cavalry, known by the name 
of Amauts. There are several large towns in this province, and tlie inhabitants are 
almost all Christians, of the Greek church, and descended from the antient Scythians. 
^Formerly it was part of the kingdoms of Macedonia and Epirus. Their chief nmnutac- 
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At#e; t^<#rpets. The principal places are Dura2zo, Vclona, Antivari, Scutari, Croya, 
Dolei^tio, and Albanapoli. 

"^daem Greece, in the most extensive sense, comprehends Macedonia ; Albania, now 
called Arnaut; Epirus; Thessaly, now Jana; Achaia, now Rivadia; the Pcloponcssu.-', 
now Morea ; together with the islands on its coast and in the Archipelago. The conti- 
nent of Greece is seated betwixt the 36° and 43° of north latitude ; and between the 1;>° 
and 27° of longitude, east of London. On the north it is bounded by Bulgaria and Servia, 
from which it is divided by a ridge of Mountains ; to the south by the Mediterranean sea ; 
to the east by Romania and the Archipelago ; and to the west by the Adriatic or gulpii 
of Venice. Its length is said to be about 400 miles, and its utmost breadth about 3.‘o 
miles. The air is extremely temperate and healthy ; and the soil fruitful, though badly 
cultivated, yielding corn, wine, delicious ffuits, and abounding with cattle, fowls, ami 
venison. As to religion, Christianity was planted in Greece soon after the death of out 
Saviour, and flourished there for many ages in great purity ; but since the Greeks became 
subject to the Turkish yoke, they have sunk into the most deplorable ignorance, in con- 
sequence of the slavery and thraldom under which they groan, and their religion is now 
greatly corrupted. It is indeed little better than a heap of ridiculous ceremonies and 
absurdities. The head of the Greek church, the patriarch of Constantinople, who is 
chosen by the neighbouring archbishops and metropolitans, and confirmed by the 
emperor or grand vizir. He is a person of great dignity, being the head and director of 
of the eastern chuach. The other patriarchs are those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria. Mr. Tourncfort tells us that the patriarchates are now -.generally set to sale, and 
bestowed upon those wlto are the highest bidders. The patriarchs, metropolitans', arch- 
bishops, and bishops, are always chosen from among the Caloyers or Greek monks, be- 
fore the patriarchs receive their patents and the caftan, which is a vest of linsey-woolsey, 
or some other stuff, presented by the grand seignior to ambassadors and other persons 
newly invested with some considerable dignity ; they are obliged to make some large 
presents to the vizir, & c. The income of the patriarch of Constantinople is said to 
apiount to no less than 120,000 guilders; of which he pays the one half, by way of an 
annual tribute, to the Ottoman Porte, adding 6000 guilders besides, as a present at the 
feast of Bairam. The next person to a bishop among the clergy is an archimandrite, 'who 
is tlie director of one or more convents, which are called mandren; then come the ubbot, 
the arch-priest, the priest, the deacon, the undcr-dcacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. 
The secular clergy are subjected to no rules, and never rise higher than high-pricst ; they 
are allowed to marry once, but it' must be with a virgin, and before they are ordained ; 
they have neither glebe nor tythes, but depend on tlic perquisites that arise from their 
office ; and they, seldom preach but in Lent. The Greeks have few nunneries, but a 
great many convents of monks, w ho are all priests, and, students excepted, obliged to 
follow some handicraft employment, and lead a very austere life. The Greeks deny the 
supremacy of the poj>c, and abhor, the worship of images ; but have a multitude of 
pictures of saints in their churches, whom they pray to as mediators. Their fasts are very 
severe. They believe also in the doctrine of transubstantiatkm, and that tlic Holy Ghost* 
does not proceed from the Son. They admit not of purgatory, says Mr. Thcvcnot, nut 
vet they allow a. third place, , where they say the blessed remain in expectation of tlic day 
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of judgment At mass they consecrate with bread, and communicate' under both kinds, 
as well laics as priests, and as well women and children as men. When they carry the 
sacrament to the sick they do not prostrate nor expose it to be adored, neither do they 
carry it in procession, or have any particular feast in honour of it. Baptism is performed 
among them by. plunging die whole body of the child thrice into water. Immediately 
after baptism they give it confirmation and . the communion ; and seven days after that it 
undergoes the ceremony of ablution. - 

As to the character of the modem Greeks, they are said to be very covetous, hypocri- 
tical, treacherous, very cruel, and at the same time revengeful to the highest decree, 
but very .superstitious. They are so much despised by the Turks, that these do not even 
value a Greek who turns Mahometan. The Turks are very remarkable for their tacitur- 
nity, they never use unnecessary words ; but the Greeks, on the contrary, are very 
talkative and lively. The Turks generally practise what their religion enjoins, but the 
Greeks do not, and their misery puts them upon a thousand mean shifts and scandalous 
practices, authorised by had example, and perpetuated from father to son. The Greek 
women have fine features and beautiful complexions : their countenances still very much 
resemble those of the antient Greek statues. 

The islands of the Archipelago- are divided k*to the Cyclades, which lay h» a group, and 
the Sporades, winch are scattered^ They are none of them very considerable, and are chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks. Southward ofthescisthe large island of Candia, which, with 
every advantage of soil and climate; -maintains about 300, (MX) inhabitants, but is capable 
of supporting a much greater number, 

RoumillHs a fertile province; mid produces also silver, lead, and alum. Its principal 
cities are Constantinople, Adrianople, arid Gallipoli. 

Constantinople is now called by the Turks Istampol, and by the Greeks Istempoli o. 
Stampoli. If is seated at the feasteni extremity of Romania, on a small neck of land, 
which advances towards Natolia, from which it is separated by a channel, of a mile in 
breadth. ThO^iea of Mannora washes its walls on the south, and a gulf of the channel 
of Constantinople 4°«s the sameohlhe north. It is delightfully situated between the 
Black sea and 4he Art^pciago, to whence it is supplied with all necessaries. The 
grand sefgnior’s palacei cafled theSeroglio, is seated on the sea-side, and is surrounded 
with waits; flanked with fewers, and sefxrtwted from the city by canals. It is said the 
harbour Will easily hold 14&0 ships. The number of houses must needs be prodigious, 
since one ffte has burnt down 30,000 in a day, without greatly changing the aspect of the 
city. HoWfever, in general, they are - but mean; especially on the outside, where there 
are few Or no Windows ; and die" streets being narrow gives tliem a melancholy look. It 
is reckoned thrift there are 3770 streets, Small and great; but they seldom or never clean ; 
mid the peopfeare infested with tlfe plague almost every year s The inhabitants are half 
Turks, t wo-ftfirds of the other-half Christians, and the rest Jews. Here are a great num- 
ber of dntient ntfcmtaments stffl Tenikimng, and particularly the superb temple of Sophia, 
which is turhCid intb U nk>sqiKV«Wl far surpasses all the rest. The street- called Adria- 
noplc is tho largest arkf brbadestih thecity; and the- bazars or bezesteins are the markets 
ipr selling all sorts of merchandise. Both the old and the new are pretty near each 
other ; and are large square buildings, covered with domes, and supported by arches and 
‘ Vot, II, 6 C 
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pilasters. The new is the best, and contains all sorts of goods, which ore there ex- 
posed to sale. A market for slaves of both sexes is not fur off; and the Jews are the 
principal merchants who bring them here to be sold. There arc a great number of young 
girls brought from Hungary, Greece, Candia, Russia, Mingrelia, and Georgia, for the. serviee 
of the Turks, who generally buy them for their seraglios. The great square, near the 
mosque of sultan Uajazet, is the place for public diversions, where the juggellers and 
mountebanks play a great variety of tricks. The circumference of this city is by some 
said to be 15 miles, and by Mr. Tournefourt 23 miles ; to which, if we add the suburbs, 
)t may be 34 mites in compass. The suburb called l’cra is charmingly situated ; and is 
the place where the ambassadors of England, France, Venice, and Holland, reside. This 
city is built in the form of a triangle ; and, as the ground rises gradually, there is a view 
of the whole town from the sea ; the public buildings, such as the palaces, the mosques, 
bagnios, and caravansaries for the entertainment of strangers, arc many of them very 
magnificent 

Adrianople is about seven or eight miles in circumference, including the old city and 
some gardens. Its houses arc low, mostly built of wood and clay, and sonic ofbric.k, and 
the streets are exceedingly dirty. The walls and towers arc, in a great measure, fallcu 
to decay. However there is a beautiful bazar, a mile long, called Ali Bassa. It is a 
vast arched building, with six gates, and 365 well furnished shops, kept by Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Jew's, who pay five crowns a month for each shop. The number of inhabitants 
of all nations and religions may be about 100,000; but it is dear living here, because the 
provisions are brought from distant places. The uir is wholesome, and the country very 
pleasant in <Che summer time, on account of tlie river and streams that run near and about 
the city; the chief of which is the Mariza. They promote and preserve the verdure of 
the gardens, meadows, and fields, for a considerable part of the year. In the winter 
there is plenty of game. Near the principal bazar there is another, about a mile in. length, 
covered with boards, with holes on each side to let in the light. It is full of good shops, 
which contain all kinds of commodities. Sultan Selim's, mosque stands on. the side of a 
hill, in the mi<bt of the city; and hence this magnificent structure .may be seen on all 
sides. Every thing made of gold and silver, jewels, pistols, scymetars, &c, are sold ha 
another part of the city, called by travellers the bezistein* though it. differs little from a 
bazar. It contains about 200 shops, and is covered like the former ; hut the covering is 
supported by two rows of large pillars. The grand vizier's palace is nothing more than a 
convenient house, after the Turkish manner of building; the emperor's seraglio is a 
regular. structure, in a plain near the river Tungia. It is two miles in compass,; and lias 
seven, gates besides those of the gardens, which are several miles in circumference. The 
city is governed by a mullah cadi, who has an absolute authority both in civil?, and crimi- 
nal matters. In the time of the plague or war the grand seignior sometimes resides here. 

Gallipoli is seated at the mouth of the Marmura, with a good harbour and a bishop's 
see. It contains about 10,000 Turks, 3500 Greeks, besides a' gjHat number .of Jews. 
The hezar or bezestein is a handsome structure, with domes covered with lewd. t It is an 
open place, and has no other defence than a paltry square castle. The houses of the 
Greeks and Jews have doors not above three feet and a half- high, to prevent the -Turks 
riding into their houses. 
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Anadoliais a^Jarge peninsula, which was denominated by the antients Asia Minor. 
Its capital is Smyrna, which is situated 183 miles from Constantinople. The town ex- 
tends along the shore about half a mile, on a gentle declivity ; the houses of the English, 
Trench, and Dutch consuls are handsome structures ; these, with most of those occupied 
by the Christian merchants, arc washed on one side by the sea, form a street, called 
Prank street, from its being solely inhabited by European Christians. In the year 1763 
the whole of this quarter was consumed by fire : the loss sustained in tills calamity by 
merchandize was estimated at 1,500,000 Turkish dollars, or near <200,000/. sterling. 
The port is one of the finest of the Levant, it being able to contain the largest fleet, and 
indeed there are seldom in it feiver than 100 ships of different nations. 

A castle stands at its entranae, and commands all the shipping which sail in or out. 
There is likewise an old ruinous castle, near a mile in circumference, which stands in the 
upper part of the city, and, according to tradition, was built by the empress Helena ; and 
near it is an antient structure, said to be the remains of a palace, where the Greek coun- 
cil was held when Smyrna was tne metropolis of Asia Minor. Tlicy also show the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, where, it is said, St Polycarp, the first bishop, fought with lions. 

The city is about four miles in circumference, and nearly of a triangular form ; but the 
side next the mountain is much longer tlian the other sides. The houses are low, and 
mostly built with clay-walls, on account of the earthquakes, to which the country is sub- 
ject ; but the caravansaries and some other of the public buildings have an air of magnifi- 
cence.. The streets are wide, and almost a continued bazar, in which a great part of the 
merchandize of Europe and Asia is exposed to sale, with plenty of provisions; though 
these are not so cheap , as in many other parts of Turkey, on account of the populousness 
of the place, and the great resort of foreigners. It is said to contain 15,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 Franks. The Turks have 19 
mosques ; two churehcs belong to the Greeks, one to the Armenians, and the Jews have 
eight synagogues ; the llomanist6 have three convents. There is also one of the fathers 
Della Terra Santa. Here resides an archbisliop of die Greek church; a Latin bishop, 
who has a salary from Rome, with the title of bishop of Smyrna in partibus infidelium ; 
and the English and Duteh factories have each, their chaplain. 

The walks about the town* arc extremely pleasant, particularly on the west side of Frank 
street, whore there are several little groves of orange and lemon trees, which, being 
always clothed with leaves, blossoms, and fruit, regale several of the senses at the same 
time. The vines which cover the little hills about Smyrna afford both a delightful pros- 
pect and plenty of grapes, of which good wine is mode. These hills are agreeably inter- 
spersed with fertile plains, little forests of olives and other, fruit-trees, and many pleasure- 
houses, ta which the Franks usually retire during the summer. In the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild-fowl, and particular deer and wild hogs : the 
sea also abounds with a variety of good fish. The European Christians are here allowed 
all imaginable liberties^ and usually clothe themselves after the European manner. 

The Chief commerce in this city consists in raw silk, silk stuffs, grograms, and cottou* 

VOTOi' f.'-V. f . • .. ' ■ T » - ", * 

However the gnbeal Uifaln^ and more especially the frequent earth- 
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quakes, from which it is said they are scarcely ever free for two yean together, and which, 
they say, have been felt for 40 days successively, are an abatement of the pleasure that 
might otherwise be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happened in June, 1688, which 
overthrew a great number of the houses ; and the rock opening where the castle stood, 
swallowed it up, and no less than 5000 persons perished on this occasion* 

In the year 1758 so desolating a plague raged here that scarcely a Sufficient number of 
the inhabitants survived to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year 1772 three- 
fourth parts of the city were consumed by lire ; and six years after it was visited by the 
most dreadful earthquakes, which continued from the 25th of June to the 5th of July ; 
by which successive calamities the city has bean so much reduced that its former conse- 
quence is ; never likely to be restored. 

The province of Carmonia corresponds nearly with the antient Cicilia, and is bounded 
by Ahadolia, Armenia, and Syria. 

Armenia is divided into the Great and Small. Great Armenia comprehends what is 
'now called Turcomania. It has Georgia on the north, from which it is seperated by 
high mountains ; the river Euphrates on the west ; Diarbeker, Curdistan, and Aderbijan 
on the south ; and Shirvan on the east The chief towns in that part of Armenia belong 
ing to Turkey are Arzum, the capital, near the springs of the Euphrates, a large city, and 
a great thoroughfare for the caravans between Turkey and Persia ; Kara, a strong city, 
head of the government of the same name ; Bayazid, a republic of Hurds, near mount 
Ararat; Bahai, another republic of the same ; and Van or Wan, on the lake Van, the 
head of a government of the same name ; with other towns of less note. That part of 
Armenia subject to Persia is chiefly contained in the province of Aran, in which are 
several fine towns; as Erivan or Rivan, the capital of the whole ; Ganjals, one of the 
finest cities in Persia, in the north side of the province, near toe Kilr; Kapan, on the 
south side, near the Aras; besides Nakchivan, Astabad, Julsa, Ordabad, Baylakan or 
Pilkan, on the Aras ; Berdah and Shilkah, on the' Kur. 

The country in general is full of mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers^ particularly 
the country about the three churches, near Erivan, is admirably fine, being fob of rivulets, 
which render it extremely fruitful. Besides great quantities Of all ; sorts of grain, here 
Ore fields of prodigious extent covered with tobacco, but it is not a native of the place, 
though supposed by some to. be the tcrrestial paradise ; for it all came originally from 
America; The rest of the country produces rice, cotton, fiax, melons, and grapes ; in 
short there is nothing wanting but Olives ; which is by some thought to prove that the ask 
could not cest on mount Ararat, because the dOve brought an olive branch in her mouth, 
and thfe thee btevet leaves a place where it once grew. It seems, however, ta have. been 
otherwise antiently ; for Strabo tells us that the dive grew in Gegarene, a province of 
Armenia. %cy get oil to burn from the ricinus, and use linseed oiLintbe kitchen. 
Tta water-melons are as cool as ice in the hottest day, and melt in the mouth; the best 
CfCTroduced in fhdsalt4ands, near the three churches and the riven t After nun the sea 
sauhesiu crystals fipOnthe fields, and even crackles under the feet ’About ten miles 
from the force churches, in the road to Tefiis, there are pits or quarries of fossils salt*. 
fliipK yiefd enough to supply all Persia without being exhausted ; they cut ft into large 
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pieces like stone, aod*e*eh /buflfakr carries two of them ; the mountain from whence it is 
dug is nothing- but itoasa o£jait; which (appearslike a rock of silver when the sun shines . 
on the 

This cOthitry has been»reuaarkahle,&)r,its extreme cold from tfie remotest antiquity; 
sir John Chardin drib usdbat , tefound,ice i^thcriyulets, in the morning ©Veti in the 
month of Jul^ ^4n<many >piae«e» aJsc* if .Jjwyiifld not the.. convenience' of waferingtheir 
grounds; th&^wotfte.lNbahto # 


f- --i ** 
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means they h*vfe*pr*adt tiieiw^^^ Europe ; aud 
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! Armenians seemto place the .chief, part of their religion in fastings and abstinences ; 

•vjndjfunpng the s clergy the higher- - the ; idegrm< the. lower they must live^insonuieb that it 
ij$ stud the . archbishops .live, jQftt npJihing :huti.pul$e. Tbeyitcon^nate^holy water but once 
a-yoar ; at which time every one fills a pot, and carries it home, which bringS'hv a consi- 
cleral^e. revenue to S this . chn?£h.>q ^ A fa? u. ix-mw^h -a...- • '■ * . 

, .^urdistan is a country oft Asia* seatedubitween the rXuikigh. empire: and Persia, lying 
along the eastern coast of . the t riY3if Tigris. Abd comprehends g^re&t tpani'of tttfe antient As- 
syria. Its inhabitants arpdeupminated - Curds, npd.wiUi'ba desci’ibed imthe progress of 
this chapter, ... <.■"*; 'wio. <10 sms >»oi >-7 v.t ; .-h to ij.-'M a ■ ■■<' ^ 

.The capital of Jfak ^r^bi js ^agdad> i (This t ,city }s larga and pepoWss, and the advan 
Jage.pftfhj? Tigsjftj«£PP cowineiiee, itbat^dthough the climate 

f o4, ^^th^ Tc^pects,,^ fromdieuigagreeable; yet the number of its 
in hwitW 1 ^:|fr oqyappt^ *$ (S0O»<)^£;*butyb^ro;the, plague brake out there they were 
^Jtfwr;i)|^9hith^t t w*0b§rs - Itj.is^.veBtted^ ^baslmwv' whose authority 

govern ment mild ; 
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i^ti W«$y, v«xtftrt«» Jwmtyi !#<«» Mabitim^twaid none suffer more than the 
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?»#*& ttw foeer-cirwletfon pfdl»e n*r<„ ,;ibft t h«|seft are, -generally larger tMt eft brick and 
l ceip^^ jand, ^ebsdoper^ m*y : of elegaatjVfenepaA glass $ the 

eshfog 8 , jlgf etoe*t»e«d work, wbibhi has s generally a noble 

appearance; most of the houses have a. courtyard before them, in- the ariddlfe of which 
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they are remarkcd to.tmve beetf from the retnotCst Ontirjuityi ? The exports of the ' island 
are 3ilks, oiJ, ootton, wir>«,= salt, and turpentmei ' the imports art French 'and Venetian 
broad ; cloths/? and 1 sometimes a fewbales of- : Srtglish manufacture; Cutlery wares, sugar, 
tin/ lead;? J£c;t4 .< ,-juv*-.! r. j., f . < >. ’> ,toq a rise us.* /■ •;.» ;:a : ' u 

The ensuing description of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt is 1 principally taken from the 
travels of De* Volney 4 -while, therefore, the readef derives Information and pleasure from 
his accurate account ofthoee provinces, lct ; him beguaitled againstfevery improper senti- 
ment, which our extracts, though ■ made with cOre, ifnay possibfycontaifl. 

If we examine a map of Syria we may observe that this country is, in some measure, 
only a chain of. mountains, which distribute themselves, itiVafious' directions; from one 
leading branch ; and socb, in fact; is the appearance it k presents wbethef-we approach it 
from the side of the sea or by the immense plains of the dbSttt. 4 Wo first discover,' at a 
great distance,’ a clouded - ridge, which runs north and south as fet as the sight extChdfe ’; 
and, as we advance, dkdngmsh the^summits of mountains,whiCh*9Qinetirnes detached arid 
sometimes united, in tho chains; Uniformly ‘ terminate in One principal ltnej which overtops 
them all i we may follow this* line, without interruption}' frdtti ' itai'iJhtry'hy the north qiiitfe 
into Arabia. It erat ions dose to the sea* between’ Atetthndrttto 1 itndthe OronteS, ? ina 
after opening a passage to that river;* corttiftucttite course to 'thfe ^outhward, quittlng, for a 
short distance, the shored ahd>ifta chain of ^Continued sUhnflit#* strttcheSasfar astlie 
source of the Jordan, whereit separates" into twobrartchek; to* 'ehetesOj ■ ,> pb 1 ’ if ; here in a 
bason, thisiive* and its three* lakest* In? itsfcoOrteftdetaOhes froifi this’ its ’ from % 
main truukymi infinity of ramifications, 1 sortie 1 df-Whkh JoS0>the&S£lv<4blk tfttetkstert;' wlfdrb 
they form various eactosed hollows,* awch'Ss -the to s ofi> DatoasCdS ‘OrtdWndrdh 1 ; while others 
advance toward the aea, where they * fredOentty *end in stdfep (1 declivities; ’asst Carhid, 
Nakoura, Cape.' Blanco; and in almost idm wtoote* country; hrfrtweeh '®£^rOut %rid TripOh, of 
Syria; butsin genecavthey ternrirato gently Ah Atttio'ch, Tripoli, 

•Tyte, lUtiAoia^ u--uv.;;u v.;*h‘ch. »**»<•» ; 

Thesemouhtains, >as they^vairy their leve&arid 4ituttri0hs, ;are also 'greatly* changed in 
iheirfonniaad appearance. Bctwo On Alexandrethi the Grhtttfes’ ' fifSV Hatches, 
oak»^box4rees, laurels; -yews,%nd myrfles, "whfrtwldch tiKs^ :; hf 

fff Cyprus4 ;.i Orv some declivhies he^eron meefe witH figitrtes and 

vineyaqis £ and tho sighttrf these rejmys the' Wi rthdl 1 ■MiiOh, by 

.rugged paths, ,lea|ls Imn from the bottom, Of vaBpys tO thOWpii C#hiUs, Und frdnTthe tops 
of hills to the* bottoms <tf wAlef s ; 1 ' The inferior ’branches, 7 #hSCh Oktoi>i to the northward 
of Aleppo, on the contrary present nothing hut bdre >irOC^ ‘ Yririlhdf yefdtirt br eSr th . - To 
the south»jofi Antioch <an^ «o»< ithe j rta^0ons#tho rtRMr 1 ‘ the Culivmioin of 

. tobacco, ohve9; and vkies; bm >o^^ .theldesbrt I art shthmits and dediyities of 

. this chain (Ore alaoosboee continued tMafles . ofM(i%iitad*r<kcslim^.^?3V^ ^ ^Lebanon the 'moois- 

tainstard lofty, but?are eevertdim‘ri}^ip ^s%ifi? mdCfiroaith aS fits therti for c\ilt?Vh< 
; tion 1 by industry and?lahool% 4i Th«ri/;feinid may be fjecnthe v: dbVhix 

. maemfrsent remoins of the xboattod Adidari. 4 ^htkt a?rirdCfr 7 ‘irtktbr J nhmbhr^pf firgp dajtis, 

mountains. arajiiolortger ^ ‘iwaid^TOe- 
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aguin to the south-ca-t of mount Carmel, sire covered with woods, and a fiord vi rv pwa- 
sant prospects ; but as we advance toward Judea they Jose their verdure ; theii vd'.iy.--. 
grow narrower, they become dry and stony, ami terminate at the Dead sea in a pile of 
desolate rocks, still higher and more rugged, present* a still more gloomy prospect, an l 
announces afar olf the entrance of tlw: desert and the end of the habitable lands. 

A view of the country will convince us that the most elevated point of all Syria is Leba- 
non, on the .south-east of Tripoli. Scarcely do we depart from Lameca in Cyprus, n:i:<’ ! i 
is thirty leagues distance, before we discover its summit, capped with clouds. This is 
alsp distinctly perceivable on the lunpirom the course ol the rivers. 1 he Orontcs, whicii 
Hows from the mountains of Damascus, and loses itsell below .Antioch ; the Kasmiru. 
which, from the north of Balbek, takes its course towards Tyre ; the Jordan, forced by the 
declivities towards the south, prove that this is the highest point. Next to Lebanon the 
most elevated part of the Marra country is mount Akkar, w hich becomes visible as soon 
as w e leave Marra in the desert. It appears like an enormous flattened cone, and is con- 
stantly in view for two days journey. No one has yet had an opportunity to ascertain 
the height of these mountains by the barometer; but we may deduce it from another con- 
sideration. In winter their tops are entirely covered with snow from Alcxandretta It* 
Jerusalem, but after the month of March it melts, except on mount Lebanon, where, 
however, it does not remain the whole year, unless in the highest cavities, and toward the 
north east, where it is sheltered .from tlic sea winds and the action of the sun. In such 
a situation, says Do Volnev, I saw it still remaining in 1784, at the very time I w as almost 
suffocated with the heat in the valley of Balbek. Now, since it is well known that snow, 
in this latitude, requires an elevation of lo or 1600 fathom, we may conclude that to be 
the height of Lebanon, and that it is, consequently much lower than the Alps or even the 
Pyrenees. 

Ixihanon, which gives its name to the whole extensive chain of the Kcsraouan. and the 
country of the Douses, presents us every w here with majestic mountains. At every step 
meet with scenes in which nature displays cither beauty or grandeur, sometimes singularity 
but always variety. When we land on the coast, the loftiness and steep ascent of this 
mountainous ridge, which seems to enclose the country, those gigantic masses which shoot 
into the clouds, inspire astonishment and respect. Should the curious traveller then climb 
these summits, which bounded his view, the immensity of space which he discovers 
becomes a fresh subject of admiration ; but completely to enjoy this majcctic scene he 
must ascend the very point of Lebanon or the Sannin. There, on every side, he will view 
an horizon without bounds ; while, in clear weather, the sight is lost over the desert, 
which extends to the Persian gulf; and over the sea which bathes the coasts of Europe. 
He seems to command the whole world, while the wandering eye, now surveying the 
successive chains of mountains, transports the imagination in an instant from Antioch to 
Jerusalem ; and now approaching, the surrounding objects, observes the distant profundity 
of the coast, till the attention, at length fixed by distinctcr objects, more minutely exa- 
mines the rocks, woods, torrents, hill-sides, villages, and towns; and the mind secretly 
exults at the diminution of things which before appeared so great. The spectator con- 
templates the valley, obscured by stormy clouds, with a novel delight, and smiles at 
hearing the thunder, yhich had so often burst over his head, growling under his feet ; 
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while the threatening -summits of the mountains are diminished till they appear only luce 
the furrow s of a ploughed Held, or the steps of an amphitheatre ; and the mind is flattered 
hv an elevation above so many great objects, on which pride makes it look down with a 
secret satisfaction. 

Syria unites different climates under the same sky, and collects within a narrow compass 
pleasures and productions which nature has elsewhere dispersed at great distances of 
times and places. With us, for instance, seasons are separated by months, there, we inav 
s:iy, they are only separated by hours. If in Saide or Tripoli we arc incommoded by the 
heats of July, in six hours we arc, in the neighbouring mountains, in the temperature of 
March; or, on the other hand, if chilled by the frosts of December at llesharrai, a day's 
journey brings us back to the coast, amid the flowers of May. The Arabian poets have 
therefore said that “ the Sannin bears winter on nis head, spring upon his shoulders, and 
autumn in his bosom, while summer lies sleeping at his feet.” I have myself experienced, 
ay s Do Volney, the truth of this figurative observation, during the eight months I re- 
dded at the monastery of Mar-IInnna, seven leagues from Haircut. At the end of Febru- 
ary I left at Tripoli a variety of vegetables, which were in perfection, and many flowers in 
full bloom. On my arrival at Antonra I found the plants only beginning to shoot : and 
at Mar-liannu every thing was covered with snow. It had not entirely left the Sanniu 
till the end of April ; and already, in the valley it overlooks, roses had begun to hud. 
The early tigs were past at Bailout w hen they were first gathered with us, and the silk- 
worms were in cod before our mulberry-trees were half stripped. 

To this advantage, which perpetuates enjoyments by their succession, Syria adds another, 
that of multiplying them by the variety of her productions. Were nature assisted by art, 
those of the most distant countries might be produced within the space of twenty leagues. 
At present, in spite of the barbarism of a government which is an enemy to all industry 
.uni improvement, wc arc astonished at the variety this province affords. Besides w heat, 
rye, barley, beans, and the cotton plant, which is cultivated every where, wc find a multi- 
tude of useful and agreeable productions, appropriated to different situations. Palestine 
abounds in sesamum, from which oil is procured, and doura, as good as that of Egypt. 
Maize thrives in the light soil of Balbck, and even rice is cultivated with success on the 
borders of the marshy country Havula. They have lately begun to plant sugar-canes in 
the gardens of Saide ami of lkirout, and they find them equal to those of the Delta. 
Indigo grow s without cultivating on the banks of the Jordan, in the country of Bisan, and 
only requires care to make it of an excellent quality. The hill-sides of. Latakia produce 
tobacco, which is the principal article of its commerce w ith Dainictta and Cairo. This is 
now cultivated through all the mountains. As for trees, the olive trees of Province grow 
at Antioch and at Ilamla to the height of the beech. The white mulberry-tree constitutes 
the wealth of the whole country of the Druzes, by the beautiful, silks winch, are prodxtced 
on it ; while the vine, supported on poles, or winding round the oaks, supplier grapes, 
which afford red and white w ines that might rival tliose of Bourdcaux. Before the ravages 
occasioned by the late troubles, there were, in the gardens of YaftU, two plants of the 
Indian cotton-tree, which grew rapidly ; nor has this town lost its lemons, its enormous 
citrons, or its water-lemons, which are preferable even to those of Broulos. Gaza produces 
dates, like Mecca, and pomegranates, like Algiers ; Tripoli affords oranges equal to those 
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6f*Malta; Bairout figs, like those of Marseilles, and bananas not inferior to those of St 
Domingo; Aleppo enjoys the exclusive advantage of producing pistachios ; and Damascus 
justly boasts of possessing all the fruits known in our provinces. Its stony soil suits 
eqdiillv the apples of Normandv, the plumbs of Touraine, and the peaches ot Par’' 
'Twenty sorts of apricots arc reckoned there, the stone of one of which contains a kernel 
highly valued through all 'Turkey. In short, the cochineal plant, which grows on all that 
coast, contains perhaps that precious insect in as high perfection as it is found in Mexico 
and St. Domingo; and if we consider that the mountains of the Yemen, which produce 
such excellent coffee, arc only n continuation of those of Syria, and their soil and climate 
arc almost the same, we shall be induced to believe that Judea especially might easily 
cultivate this valuable production of Arabia. With these numerous advantages of climate 
tuid of soil, it is not astonishing that Syria should always have been esteemed a most 
delicious country, and that the 0 recks and Romans ranked it among the most beautiful of 
their provinces, and even thought it tiot inferior to Egypt. In modern times also, ■; 
Pacha, who was acquainted with both these provinces, being asked to which he gave the 
preference, replied, “ Egypt, without doubt, is a most beautiful farm, hut Syria is a 
chu ruling country-house." 

'The principal cities of Syria arc Aleppo, Tripoli, Saide, Acre, Damascus, and Jeru- 
salem. 

Aleppo or Ilalah, the capital of the Pachalicand of all Syria, and the ordinary residence 
of the Pacha, is situated in the vast plain which extends from the Orontes to the Euphra- 
tes, and Which, towards the south, terminates in the desert. It is built on eight hills or 
eminences, on the highest of which the castle is erected, and is supposed to be the antient 
Hernia. 'This mount is of a conic form, and seems, in a great measure, to be raised with 
the earth thrown up out of a deep, broad ditch which surrounds it. The suburbs to the 
north-north-east are next in height to this, and those to the west-south-west arc much 
lower than the parts ad jacent, and than any other part of the city. The houses are large 
and commodious, having terraces on their tops, and generally sky-lights, in form of a dome, 
to let the light into the rooms, which, from their loftiness, the gilding on the window shut- 
ters, cupboard doors, &c. have, at first entrance, a very grand and agreeable effect. They 
arc all so equal in height that there arc seldom any steps to ascend or descend in going 
from one house to another ; while several large vaulted streets increase the facility of 
communication, by affording a passage to every part of the city free from the embarrass- 
ment ot the open streets. 'They arc carefully paved, have gutters, and a foot pavement 
on each side, and the middle of the street is laid with brick, the small end upwards, for 
the convenience of the horses. 'There is also a cleanliness observed here unknown to the 
other cities of Turkey, and which is not attended with the trouble of our scavengers, there 
being asS-drivers, wiio go aland the city, and take up the rubbish nocl dust’' which each 
inhabitant is obliged to sweep together ; and though the heat of the climate renders this 
labour more easy* the same heat obliges them to greater cleanliness, in order to preserve 
the salubrity of the Air. 

The mosques in Aleppo are numerous, and some few of them magnificent. Before 
each of them is an area, with a fountain in the middle, designed for ablutions before 
prayers j and behind some ot the larger there are little gardens. There are many large 
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khans or caravansaries consisting of a capacious square, on all sides of which arc a 
number of rooms, built ou a ground-floor, used occasionally for chambers, warehouse^ 
or stables. Above-stnirs there is a colonade or gallery, on every side in which arc the 
doors of a number of small rooms, wherein the merchants, as well .strangers as natives, 
transact most of their business. 

The bazars or market-places are long, covered, narrow streets, on each side of which 
there arc a great number of small shops, just sufficient to hold the tradesman and his 
goods, the buyer being obliged to stand without. Each separate branch of business has a 
particular bazar, w hich is locked up, as w ell as the streets, an hour and a half after sun- 
set ; but the locks are of wood, though the doors are cased with iron. The slaughter- 
houses are in the suburbs, open to the fields : the tanners have a khan to work in near 
the river : to the sou tli ward, in the suburbs, they burn lime ; and a little beyond that 
there is a village where they make ropes and catgut. On the opposite side of the river, 
to the westward, there is a glass-house, where they make a course white glass, in the 
winter only; for the greatest part of this manufacture is brought from a village 35 miles 
westward. 

The situation of Aleppo, beside the advantage of a rich and fruitful soil, possesses also 
that of a stream of fresh water, w hich never becomes dry. This rivulet, which is about 
as large as that of the Gobelins at Paris, or the New' River near I<ondon, rises in the 
mountains of Aenteb, and terminates, six leagues below Aleppo, in a morass, full of wild 
boars and pelicans. Near Aleppo its banks, instead of the naked rocks which line them 
in the tipper part of its course, are covered with a fertile earth, and laid out in gardens, os 
rather orchards, which, in a hot country, and especially in Turkey, cannot but be delightful. 
The city is in itself one of the most agreeable in Syria, .and is, perhaps, the best built of 
any in Turkey. On whatever side if is approached its numerous minarets and domes 
present an agreeable prospect to the eye, fatigued by the continued .sameness of the brown 
and parched plains. In the centre is an artificial mountain, surrounded by a dry ditch, 
on which is a ruinous fortress. From thence we have a tine prospect of the whole city, 
and, to the north, discover the snowy tops of the mountains of Builom ; ami on the west 
those which separate the Orontes from the sea ; while, to the south and east, the eye can 
discern as far as the Euphrates. In the time of Omar this castle stopped the progress ot 
the Arabs for several months, and was at last taken by treachery ; but at present would 
not be able to resist the feeblest assault. Its slight wall, low and without a buttress, .is in 
ruins ; its little old towers urc m no better condition ; and it has not above four cannon 
lit for service, not exceptiug a culverine, nine feet long, taken from the Persians at the 
siege of Bassora. Three hundred and fifty janisaries, w ho should form the garrison, are 
busy in their shops, and the ago scarcely finds room in it to lodge his rctiuue. It is re- 
markable that this aga is named immediately by the Porte, which, ever suspicious, divides 
as much as possible the different offices. Within tlie walls of the castle is a well, which, 
by means of a subterraneous communication, derives its water from a spring a league and 
a quarter distant. In the environs of the city we find a numlier of large, square stones 
v»n the top of which is a turban of stone, which we so many tombs. There are many 
rising grounds around it, which, in case of a siege, would greatly facilitate the approaches 
of the assailants. Such, among others, is that on which the house oi tl>e Dcrvichcs 
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stands, and which commands the canal and the rivulet; Aleppo thetetore cannot be 
esteemed a place of importance in war, though it be the key ot Syria to the no^th ; but 
considered as a commercial city it has a different appearance. It is the emporium ot 
Armenia und the Diarhekar, sends caravans to Bagdad and into Persia, and communicate'', 
•with the Persian gulph and India by Bassora, w ith Egypt and Mecca by Damascus, anil 
with Europe by Skandaroon (Alexandretta) and Lntakia. Commerce is there principally 
carried on by barter. Hie chief commodities arc raw or spun cottons, clumsy linens, 
fabricated in the villages ; silk stuffs, manufactured in the city; copper bonnes (coarse 
cloths), like those of Rouen ; goats’ hair, brought from Natolia ; the gall-nuts of Curdis- 
tan; the merchandize of India, such as shawls and muslins, and pistachio mils, of the 
growth of the neighbourhood. The articles supplied by Europe arc- Languedoc cloths, 
cochineal, indigo, sugar, and some other groceries. The coffee of America, though pro- 
hibited, is introduced, and serves to mix with that of Moka. The French have at Aleppo 
a consul and seven counting-houses ; the English and the Venetians two ; and the mcr- 
chants of .Leghorn and Holland one. The emperor appointed a consul' there in 1784 in 
the person of a rich Jew merchant, who shaved his heard to assume the uniform* and the 
sword. Russia has also sent one very lately. Aleppo is not exceeded in extent by any 
city in Turkey, except Constantinople and Cairo, and perhaps Smyrna. The number of 
inhabitants has been computed at 200,000 ; but in these calculations certainty is impos- 
sible. However, if wc observe that this city is not larger than Nantes or Marseilles, and 
that the houses consist only of one story, we shall, perhaps, not think it probable they 
exceed 100,000. The people of this city, both Turks and Christians, are, with reason, 
esteemed the most civilized in all Turkey ; and the European merchants no where enjoy 
so much liberty or arc treated with so much respect. 

The air of Aleppo is very dry and piercing, but at the same time very salubrious for 
all who arc not troubled w*ith asthmatic complaints. The city, how ever, and the environs 
are subject to a singular cndcmial disorder, which is called the ringw’orm or pimple in 
Aleppo ; it is, in feet, a pimple, w*hich is at first inflammatory, and at length becomes an 
ulcer, of the size of the nail. The usuul duration of this ulcer is one year ; it commonly 
fixes on the face, and leaves a scar, which disfigures almost all the inhabitants. It is 
alleged that every stranger who resides there three months is attacked with it. Experience 
has taught that the best mode of treatment is to make use of no remedy. No reason is 
assigned for this malady : but M. Voinov suspects it proceeds from the quality of the 
water, as it is likewise frequent in the neighbouring villages in some parts of the Diarbe- 
kir, and even in certain districts near Damascus, where the soil and the w*ater have the 
same appearance. Of the Christian inhabitants the greater number are Greeks, next to 
them the Armenians, then the Syrians, and lastly the Maronites, each of whom have a 
church in the part of the city called Judida, in w hich quarter and the parts adjacent most 
of them reside. The common language is the vulgar Arabic; but tlie- Turks of condition 
use the Turkish. Most ot the Armenians can speak the Armenian, some few Syrians 
understand Syriac, and many ot the Jews Hebrew ; but scarce! one of the Greeks under- 
stand a word oft »reefc. The people in general are of a middle stature and tolerably well 
proportioned, but they seem neither vigorous nor active. Both sexes are handsome when, 
young ; but the beard soon disfigures the men, and the women, as they come early *.o 
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maturity, also fade very soon; females arc generally married from 14 to is y C »i* of ; . w 
and man^ under 14. Tlie people of rank here are polite :ukI uli’uble, making ^ilowmieirs 
for tliat superiority which the Mahotnetun religion instructs its votaries to assume over all 
who hold a different faith. The bread is generally of wheat ‘lour, made into thin cakes, 
but very ill prepared, tiud is generally eaten as soon as it comes out of the oven. 1 he 
principal people have small loaves, of a finer flour, which are well fermented and baked. 
Besides there are a variety of biscuits, most of which 'are strewed on the top with some 
kind ot seeds. The Europeans have very good bread, prepared and baked in the French 
manner. All the inhabitants, of both sexes, smoke tobacco to great excess ; even the 
very servants ha/e almost constantly a pipe in their mouths. Coaches or carriages aro 
not used here ; there persons of quality ride on horseback in the city, with a number of 
servants walking before them, according to their rank ; ladies of the first distinction art* 
even compelled to walk on foot through the city, or to any place at a moderate distance; 
in longer journeys they are carried by mules, in a kind of couch close covered up. There 
are u number of public bagnios in this city, which are used hv people of all ranks, except 
those- of the highest distinction, who commonly have baths aiul cvcrv other convenience it. 
their own house*. 


Damascus and Jerusalem are both of them very anti cut cities, and both of them derive 
their present support from popular superstition. The former, which lias subsisted from 
the time of Abraham, is the rendezvous of such Moslems as visit Mecca ; and the latter 
is the resort of catholic and Greek devotees, who arc desirous of beholding the sepulchre. 

Among the different inhabitants of Syria some are dispersed indifferently over every 
part of tin; country, others coniine themselves to particular spots, which it will be necessary 
to determine. 


The Greeks proper, the Turks, and the Arabian peasants belong to the former class, 
with this difference, that the Turks reside only in the towns, where they are in possession 
of the military employments and the offices of the magistracy, and where they exercise the 
arts. The Arabs aud the Greeks inhabit the villages, and form the class of. husbandmen 
in the country, and the inferior people in the towns. The part of the country which con- 
tains the most (3 reek ^ullages is the Pachalic of Damascus. 

The Greeks of the Romish communion, who arc much less numerous than the schis- 
matics, are all retired within the towns, where they cultivate the arts and commerce. The 
projection of the Franks procured them, in the late war, a decided superiority in trade 
wherever there are European settlements. 

The Maronites form a national body, which occupies almost exclusively the whole 
country comprised between Nahr-el-kelb (the river of the dog), and Nahr-el-lmred (the 
cold river) ; from the summit of the mountains on the east to the Mediterranean on the 
west. 

The Druzes border upon them, and extend from Nahr-cl-kelb to the neiglibourliood of 
Sour (Tyre), between the valley of Bckaa aud the sea. 

The country of the Motoualis formerly included the valley of ftekaa as far ar .Sour ; 
but this people, of late years, have undergone a revolution, which has reduced, them 
almost to nothing. 

As for the Ansarians, they arc dispersed throughout the mountains, from. Nahr-akkalt 
Vol. If. 6 F 
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^ far ns to Antakia : they arc distinguished into different tribes, such as the Kclbia, the 
Kadrnousia, the Sharnsia, &c. V 

The Turkonien, the Curtis, and the Bedouins have no fived habitations, but Keep per- 
petually wandering with their tents and herds in limited districts, of which they look upon 
themselves as the proprietors. The Turkoman hordes generally encamp on the plain of 
Antioch ; the Curds in the mountains between Alexandretta and the Euphrates ; and the 
Arabs spread over the whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to their deserts, and even the 
plains of the interior part of the country, ns those of Palestine, llckaa, and Galilee. 

To form more distinct ideas of these different classes let us consider more circumstan- 
tially what is peculiar to each of them. 

The Turkoman are of the number of those Tartar hordes, who, on the great revolutions 
•bf the empire of the khalifs, emigrated from the eastward of the Caspian sea, and spread 
themselves over the vast plains of Armenia anti Asia Minor. Their language is the same 
with that of the Turks, and their mode of life nearly similar to that of the Bedouin Arabs. 
Take them they are pastors, and consequently obliged to travel over immense tracts of 
land to procure subsistence for their numerous herds. But there is this differ.em'c, that 
the countries frequented by the Turkoman being rich in pasturage, they call feed more 
cattle on them, and are therefore less dispersed than the Arabs. Each of their ordous or 
camps acknowledges a chief, whose power is not determined by fixed laws, but governed 
by custom and circumstances. It is rarely abused, because the society is compact, and 
the nature of their situation maintains sufficient equality among its members. Every: naan 
able to bear arms is anxious to carry them, since, on his individual force depend both bis 
personal safety &nd the fespect paid him by his companions. AU their property consists 
in Cattle, that is Camels, buffaloes, goats, and especially sheep. They live on milk, butter, 
and meat, which are in great abundance among them, and the overplus of which they 
soli in the towns and the neighbouring country, for they are almost able alone to supply 
the butcheries. Ifi return, they take arms, clothes, money, and com* Their women spin 
wool and make carpets, the use of which is immemorial in these countries, and con- 
sequently Indicates their manner of living to have been always the same. As for the men, 
their whole occupation consists in smoking and looking after thejr flocks. Perpetually 
«m horseback, with their lances On their shoulder, their crooked sabres by their sides, and 
thcar pistols in' their belts, they arc expert horsemen and indefatigable soldiers. The 1 ? 
have frequent differences with the Turks, who dread them ; but as they arc divided among 
themselves, and form separate camps, they do not assume that superiority which their 
combined forces would ensure them. I lie Pachalics of Aleppo and Damascus, which arc 
the only parts of Syria they frequent, may he computed to contain about .10,000 wandering 
1 tirkohien. A great number of these tribes pass in summer into Armenia and Carumunia, 
where they find grass in great abundance, and return to their former quarters, in .the 
winter. The TuVfcdmen are reputed Mussulmcn, and generally bear the distinguishing 
mark, circumcision.^ But they trouble themselves very little about religion, and . they, 
have neither ttie Ceremonies nor the fanaticism of sedentary nations. To describe their 
foamier* accurately it vtould be necessary to have lived among them. They have however 
the reputation of not being robbers, like the Arabs, though they are neither . less gcueroUt* 
ftot’ less hospitable than they ; and when we consider that they live in plenty , without being 
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rich, ^nd are inured .to . war and hardened by fatigue and danger, we may presume they 
are equaU^ removed from the ignorance and servility of the peasants, and the corruption 
and selfishness of the inhabitants of the towns: 

The Curds are subject to a sort of feudal government, which appears similar to that we 
observe among the. Druzcs. Each village has its chief, and the whole nation is divided 
into different and independent tactions. The disputes inseparable from this state of 
anarchy have detached from the nation a great number of tribes and families, which have 
adopted the wandering life of Turkomen and Arabs. These arc dispersed in the Diarbckir 
and over the plains of Ar/roum, Erivau, Sivas, Aleppo, and Damascus : all their tribes 
united are estimated to exceed 140,000 tents; that is 140,000 armed men. Like the 
Turkomen these Curds are pastors anti wanderers; hut differ from them in some parti- 
cular customs. The Turkomen give their daughters a marriage dower; the Curds receive 
a premium for them : the Turkomen pay no respect to that antiquity of extraction which 
we call nobility ; the Curds honour it above every thing: the Turkomen do not steal ; 
the Curds are almost every where looked upon as plunderers, on which account they are 
much .threaded in the neighbourhood of Aleppo and of Antioch, where they occupy, under 
the name of Bagdashlia, the mountains to the cast of Bciiain, as far as near Kies. In 
this Pachalic and in that of Damascus their number exceeds C <>, 000 tents and huts; for 
they have also fixed habitations. They arc reputed Mahometans; but they never trouble 
themselves about religious rites or opinions. 

The wandering Arabs have been already described, and will again ho slightly noticed 
in our account of Egypt. 

The Ansanans arc tlic disciples of an old man, who appeared in the ninth century in 
the village of Nasar, called himself tlic Holy Spirit and John the- son of Zachary, and 
taught his followers to fast but two days in the year, to drink wine, and abstain from the 
flesh of carnivorous animals. Many of the Ansaria believe in the metempsychosis, others 
reject the immortality of the soul, and, in general, in that civil and religious anarchy, 
that ignorance and rudeness, which prevail aiming them, these peasants adopt w hat opi- 
nions they thiuk proper, following the sect they like best, and frequently attaching themselves 
to none. 


Their country is divided into three principal districts, farmed by the chiefs called 
Mokaddamim. Their tribute is paid to the Pacha' of Tripoli, fcom w hom they annually 
receive their title. Their mountains; arc in general not so steep as those of Lebanon, 
and consequently are better adapted to cultivation ; but they are also much exposed to the 
Turin, and hence, doubtless, it happens, that with greater plenty of corn, tobacco, wines, 
and olives, they are more thinly inhabited than those of their neighbours the Mai unites. 

The Maronitcs were formerly a distinct sect of Christians, but are new united with the 
chtirch of Rome. They all live dispersed in the mountains, in villages, hamlets, and even 
detached houses, which is never the case in the plains. Tho whole nation consists of 
cultivators. Every man iuqwoves the little domain he possesses or farms with his own 
hands. Even tlic Sliaiks live in the same manner, and they arc. only distinguished from 
the people by a bad Police, a horse, a few slight advantages in food and lodging; they 
all live frugally, without many enjoyments, but also with few’ wants,- as they . ajc little 
acquamted with the inventions of luxury. In general the nation is -poor, , but; no man 
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wants necessaries ; and if beggars arc sometimes seen, they come rather from tlSe.sea- 
coast than the country itself. Property is as sacred among them as in Europe ; nor do 
we see there those robberies and extortions so frequent with the Turks. . Travellers may 
journey there either by night or day with a security unknown in any* other. part ot the 
empire, and the stranger meets with hospitality as among the Arabs ; it must be owned, 
however, that the Maronites are less generous and rather inclined to the vice of parsimony. 
Conformably to the doctrines of Christianity thc^- have only' one wife, whom they cspou>e 
frequently without having seen, and always without having been much in her company. 
Contrary to the precepts of that same religion, however, they have admitted or retained 
the Aruh custom of retaliation, and the nearest relation of a murdered person is bound to 
avenge him. Prom a habit founded on distrust and the political state of the country, every 
one, whether. Shaik or peasant, walks continually armed with fusil and poniards. As the 
country maintains no regular troops, every man is obliged to join the army in time of war ; 
and if this militia were well conducted, it would be superior to many European armies 
1'rom accounts taken in late years the number of men fit to bear arms amounts to 3.5,00* >. 

The Motoualis are of the sect of Ali, and assume to themselves the name oj'.Jusljcia- 
rians, .from the doctrine that God always acts on the principles of justice, conformable to 
human, reason. A great part of this nation perished in those civil commotions which 
disturbed Syria in the middle of the 18th century. 

l’lie Drupes profess to believe that A1 llakcm, a tyrannical khalif of Egypt, was an 
incarnation of the deity. 

They practise neither circumcision, nor prayers, nor fasting ; they observe neither festh 
Mils nor prohibitions; they drink wine, eat pork, and allow marriage between brothers and 
sisters, though not between fathers and children. From this we may conclude with 
reason that the Dru7.cs have no religion; yet one class of them must be excepted, whose 
religious customs are very peculiar. Those who compose it are to the rest of -the nation 
what the initiated were to the profane ; they assume the name of Okkals, which means 
spiritualists, and liestmv on the vulgar the epithet of Djahel or ignorant ; they have 
various degrees of initiation, the highest orders of which require celibacy. These are dis- 
tinguished by the white turban they affect as a symbol of their purity ; and so proud, are 
they of this supposed purity, that they think themselves polluted by even touching a pro- 
•fune. person. If you eat out of their plate or drink out of their cup they break them ; 
and. hence the custom so general in this country of using vases with a sort of cock, which 
may be drank out of without touching them with the lips. All their practices are en- 
veloped in mysteries ; their oratories always stand alone, and arc constantly situated on 
eminences; in these they hold their secret assemblies, to which women are admitted. 
It is pretended they perform ceremonies there in ’ presence of a small statue, resembling 
an ox or a calf; whence some have pretended to prove that they are descended from the 
Samaritans. But besides that the fact is not well ascertained, the worship of the ox may 
be declitced from other sources. 

They have one or two hooks, which they conceal with the greatest care ; but chance 
has deceived their jealousy ; for in a civil war, which happened six or seven years ago, 
the Emir Yousef, who is Djahel or ignorant, found one among the pillage of one of their 
oratories. I am assured, says De V gluey, by persons who have read it, that it contains 
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only V mystic jargon, the obscurity of wliich doubtles renders it valuable to adept?. 
HaltonvBamrellah is there spoken of, by whom they mean -God in the person of the 
kha.if. r /t likewise treats of another life, of a place of punishment and a place ©f happi- 
ness,. where the Okkals shall, of course, be distinguished. Several degrees of perfection 
are mentioned, . to which they arrive by successive trials. In other respects these secta- 
ries have all. the insolence and all the fears of superstition ; they are not communicative 
because they are weak ;- but it is probable that, were they powerful, they would be pro- 
mulgators and intolerant. 

The rest of the, Druzes, strangers to this spirit, are wholly indifferent about religious 
jnatterjs. The Christians who live in their country pretend that several of them believe 
in the metempsychosis ; that others worship the sun, moon, and stars, all which is possible; 
for, as among the Ansaria, every one left to his own fancy follows the opinion that 
.pleases him most, and these opinions are those which present themselves most naturally 
to unenlightened minds. When among the Turks they affect the exterior of Mahometans, 
.frequent. the mosques, .and perform their ablutions and prayers. Among the Maronites 
they accompany them to chuich, and like them make use of holy water. Many of them, 
impor,t»a<;c} Jby the missionaries, puffer themselves to be baptized ; and if solicited by the 
Turks receive- circumcision ; and conclude by dying neither Christians" nor Mahometans : 
put they are not so indifferent in matters of civil policy. 

Their chief, . called Makern or governor, also Emir or prince, is a sort of a king 01 
general, who unites m his own person the civil and military powers. His dignity is some- 
times transmitted from father to son, sometimes from one brother to another, and the 
succession is determined rather bv force than any certain laws. Females can in no case 
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pretend to this inheritance. They arc already excluded from succession in civil a hairs, 
and consequently can still less expect it in political : in general the Asiatic governments 
are too turbulent, and tiieir administration tenders military talents too necessary to admit 
of the sovereignty of women. Among the Druzes, the mate line of any family .being ex- 
tinguished, the government devolves to him who is in possession ot the greatest number 
of suffrages and resources. But the first step is to obtain the approbation of the 'l urks, 
of whom he becomes the vassal and tributary. It even happens frequently, to assert their 
supremacy, they name the Hakeem, contrary to the wishes of t'n; nation ; but this con- 
straint lasts no longer than it is maintained by that violence which gave it birth. The 
office of the governor is to watch over the good order of the state, and to prevent the 
Emirs, Shades, and villages from making war on each other ; in case of disobedience he 
may employ force. He is also at the head of the civil power, and names the CnUis, only 
always reserving to himself the power of life and death. He collects the tribute, from 
which he annually pays to the Pacha a stated sum ; this tribute varies in proportion as 
the nation renders itself more or less formidable : at the beginning of tire 17th century it 
amounted to 160 purses (8030/.) ; but Melhem forced the Turks to reduce it to oo. In 
1784 Emir Yousef paid 80 and promised 90. This tribute, which is called Miri, is im- 
posed on the mulberry-trees, vineyards, cotton, and grain. All sown land pays in. pro- 
portion to its extent, every foot of mulberries is taxed at three merlins, or tnree sols nine 
dcniers(not quite two-pence). A hundred feet of vineyard pays a piaster or 40. medinx; 
and fresh measurements are often made to preserve u just proportion. T he Shaiks and 
Vol II. . 6 G 
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, hftyp ,np extvnption in this respect, end it may be truly said they contribute^© the 

^iji>iic,,stocl$ in proportion to their fortune. The collection is made almost Without ex- 
i . r ,)^elji;{»nun pays his contingent at l)iur«el-Kamir, if he pleases, or to the\ollectors 

J ji,e f ,(^pi^e, , who. make a circuit round the country after the crop of silks. The surplus 
jOf thj& tipbpte “is for the prince, ;$o that it is his interest to reduce the demands of the 
a '$urjp, ; as it would likewise be to augment the impost ; but this measure requires the sanction 
jpf {he Shaiks, who have the privilege of opposing it. Their consent is necessary likewise 
. |or ; peace apd war. In these cases the Emir must convoke general assemblies, |pd la/ 
before, them. tlie state of his affairs. There every Sliaik and every peasant who -has any 
..repufiat^on for courage or understanding is entitled to give his suffrage ; so that this 
goy^mpicpt may be considered as a well proportioned mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, 

, and dempprapy. Every thing depends on circumstances; if the governor be a man of 
ability he is absolute ; if weak a cypher. This proceeds from the want of fixed laws ; a 
Vsjpt common to all Asia, and the radical cause of all tne disorders in the governments of 
. the, Asiatic nations. , 

By the last estimates it appears the number of men able to bear arms was 40,000; which 
supposed a total population of 120,000 ; no addition is to be made to this crJetff arioiV, 
since there are no IJruzes in the cities or on the coast. As the whole . country contains 
only 110 square leagues, there results for every league 10 90 persons, which is equal to 
the population of the richest provinces of France. To render this more remarkable it 
must be observed that the soil is not fertile, that a great many eminences remain unculti- 
vated, that they do not grow corn enough to support themselves three months in the year, 
that they havo no manufactures, and* that all their exportations are confined to silks and 
cottons, the balance of which exceeds very little the importation of coni from the Hauran, 
the oils of Palestine, and the rice and coffee they procure from J3uirout. Whence arises 
tlien such a number of inhabitants within so small a spacer I can discover (says t)e 
Volney) qo other cause than that ray of liberty which glimmers in this country. Unlike 
the Turks every man lives in a perfect security of nis life and property. • The peasant is 
not richer than in other countries ; but he is free, “ lie fears not,” as I have often heard 
them say “ that the Aga, the Kuimtnakam, or the Pacha should send their Djendis to 
pillage his house, carry off his family, or give him the bastinado.” Such oppressions are 
unknown among these mountains. Security, therefore, has been the original cause of 
population, from, that, inherent desire which al! men have to multiply themselves ‘wherever 
they find an easy subsistence. The frugality of the nation, which is content with little, 
lias been .a secondary and not less powerful reason ; and the third is .the emigration of a 
number qf Christian families, who daily desert the Turkish provinces to settle in mount 
Lebanon, where they are received with open arms by the Maronitcs, from similarity' of 
religion ; and by tlie Druzes, from principles of toleration, and a conviction how much it 
is the interest qf even- country to multiply the number of its cultivators, consumers, and 

Syria, as wellas Egypt, Persia, and almost all the south of Asia, is subject to a veiy: 
dreadful calamity, .J&osC'Clouds of locusts so often mentioned by travellers. The quantity: 
of these insects i& incredible to all who have not themselves witnessed their astonishing: 
numbers; the whole earth is .covered with them for the space • of several leagues. The 
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tVv make in bronzing on the trees and lierbage may be heard at a grdat distance, 
and rfcsymbles that of an army foraging in secret. The Tartars themselves are A less 
dcstrur/ive cnetnv than these little animals ; one would imagine that fire Had followed 
their progress. -Wherever their myriads spread, the verdure of the country disappears, as 
h a curtain had been removed, trees and plants stripped of their leaves, : and’ reduced to 
^ their naked boughs and stems, cause the dreary image of whiter to succeed in an instant 
to tlid rich scenery ; of the spring. When these clouds of locusts take their flight, to sur 
mouqt any obstacle or to travei-se more rapidly a desert soil, thb heavens may literally be 
said to be obscured with them. Happily this calamity is not frequently repeated ; for it 
..iS' tbc inevitable forerunner of famine and the maladies it occasions. -' The 1 inhabitants of 
.^>y via have remarked that locusts are always bred by too mild winters, 1 and that they con- 
stantly conic from the desert of Arabia. From this observation it ’is easy to cohceiVc that 
■ tJje cold not having been rigorous enough to destroy their eggs, they multiply Suddenly, 
jinth the herbage filling them in the immense plains of the desert; innumerable legions 
issue forth. When they make their first appearance on the frontiers of the cultivated 
country, the inhabitants strive to drive them oil’ by raising large clouds of smoke, but fre- 
quently their herbs and wet straw fail them ; they then dig trendies, where numbers of 
them arc bill led..; but the two most efficacious destroyers of : thesc insoets are the south 
.- and south-easterly winds, and the bird called the Sumarmnr. These birds, which greatly < 
resemble the woodpecker, follow them in numerous flocks like .starlings, and not only 
Greedily devour them, but kill as many as they can ; accordingly they 'are respected by 
the t peasants, nobody is ever allowed to shoot them. As for the ’southerly and south- 
easterly winds, they drive with violence these clouds of locusts over the Mediterranean, 
where such quantities of them are drowned, that, when their carcases arc thrown on the 


shore, they infect the air for several days, even to a great distance. 

Palestine in its present state comprehends the wnole country included between the 
Mediterranean to the west, the chain of mountains to the east, and two lines, one drawn 
to the south hv Kan Youncs, and the other totnc noith, between Kaisarin. and the rivulet 
of Yafn. This whole tract is almost entirely a level plain, without either river or rivulet 
in summer, but watered by several torrents in winter. Notwithstanding this dryness, the 
soil is good, and may even be termed fertile, for when me winter rains do not fail every 
thing springs up in abundance ; and the earth, which is black and fat, retains sufficient 
for the growth of grain and vegetables during the summer. More doumi, sesammn, 
water-melons, and beans are sown here than in any other part of the country. They 
also raise cotton, barley, and wheat ; hut though the latter be most esteemed it 4s less cul- 
tivated, for fear of too much inviting the avarice of the Turkish governors and the rapacity 
of the Arabs. This country is indeed more frequently plundered than any other in Syria, 
for being very proper for cavalry, and adjacent to the desert, it lies open to the Arab.-*, 
who are far from satisfied with the mountains: they have long disputed it with every 
power established in it, and have succeeded so far as to obtain the concession of certain 
places, on paying a tribute, from whence they infest the roads, so as to render it unsafe to 
travel from Gaza to Acre : they might even have Obtained tlic entire possession of it, had 
they known how to avail themselves of their strength, Ixtl divided themselves by jarriita 
interests and family quarrels, they turn those wcnjioiis on each oilier which they should 
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employ 1 against the common enemy, and are at once enfeebled by their disregard ojfrnll 
gotid order and government, and impoverished by their spirit of rapacity. 

TTiie 'principal places in Palestine are Yafa the antient Joppa, Yabnia, whihh was 
formerly called Jamnia, and Gaea, celebrated from the time of the Philistines. 

.Egypt is a long and narrow tract; lying on both sides the Nile. The general appearance 
the 'eburitry is thus described ; by f)e Volney, 
v As we ascend thel^ei^s' begin to acquire some general idea of the soil, the climate* 
arid ptbduCdorii of -|^^rated country. Nothing more resembles its appearance tlian 
the marshes of the* t^Sfir^Ebire orthe plains of Flanders; instead, however, of the nume- 
rous trdds arid cdunt rydxdaf^s of the latter, w e must imagine some thin woods of palms 
and sjfetofofefc; and a few tillages of mud-walled cottages, built on artificial mounds. 
All this psrt bFEgypt is so level and so low that we are not tkfee leagues from the coast 
when ‘We" : first discover the palm trees and the sands on which they grow ; from thence, 
as we proceed- rip -the river, the declivity is so gentle that water does not flow faster than 
a league an hour. As for'thC prospect of the country it offers little variety ; nothing is to 
tie seert but pUtri%6fes, single or in c*umps, which become more rare in proportion as you 
dd/ahee, wretehedViHagUs Of mud-wafled huts, and a boundless plain, which, at.difrerart" 
season-*, f fe' 'ah oeeafrbf fresh water, a miry morass, a verdant field, or a ayetydesert ; and 
* on every side anbXteOSive and foggy horizon, where the eye is wearied and disgusted ; at 
length, towards the junction of the two branches of the river, the mountains of Grand 
(’airoari^diseoVered in ^the east, and to the south-west three detached masses appear, 
which, from their triangular form, are known to be the pyramids. We now enter a valley, 
which turns tot he southward between two chains of parallel eminences. That to the cast, 
winch extends to the Red sea, merits the name of a mountain from its precipitate eleva- 
tion, and that of a desert from its naked and savage aspect; but the western is nothing 
but a ridge of rock; covered with sand, which has been very proj/Crly termed a natural 
tnound or ’causeway. To describe Egypt in two words, let the reader imagine on one 
side a narrow sea and rocks; on the other immense plains of sand, and in the middle a 
river flowing through a valley of 150 leagues in length, and fiem three to seven w ide, 
which, at the' distance of SO leagues from the sea, separates into two arms, the branches 
of which 'wander ovet a soil free from obstacles, and almost without declivity. . 

It has been supposed tlmt the whole land of Egypt, and especially of- the Delta or 
Lowtfr’EgyptV **•? beetr produced by Use quantity of earth brought down from Abyssinia 
by thb waters of the Nile. But though this may pro^lriy-pott^beLtho case, it is certain 
thafttriscounbry is principally indebted for ha fertility to|^||f|^uw mupdation s by which 
at is watered. ... . 

Egy|>t haa'been divided into the Lower Egypt or. Delta, > ao^’t}je,^pp$r' Egypt or The- 
bais. ’ -ltt principal cities are Alexaftdrettfl, Cairo, Damiettfl* 

Cairo is davidfidfnto.tho New and X>Ul eiriea. Old Cairo,«.i^^qn, dio .eastern side of 
toe river ^Nfile^iaad is now almost ; uojnhabited. The * Nc vv .» . is. properly Cairo ia 
seated ki a s«ndy* : plaini about - two miles and ja. half frwn.the old .city, it stands on tlie 
western side of tho ?NHe, from which it is not three quarters of a mile distant. It is ex- 
tended along the mountain on Which' the castle is built, for. tl\c. Sake of which it was rp 
moved hither, in inder, es some pretend, to be under its protection. Blulack may be 
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called the port of Cairo; for it stands on the bank of lue Nil.', about a mile and half, 
from at, and all the corn and other commodities are landed there before they are brought 
to the city. Some travellers have made Cairo of a most enormous magnitude, by taking 
in the -old city, Balack, and the new: the real circumference of it, however, is not above, 
ten miles, but it is extremely populous. The first thing that strikes a traveller is du- 
ll arrow ness of the streets and the appearance of the houses. . These are so daubed with 
mud on the outside that you would think they were built with’ nothing else. Besides, as 
the streets are unpaved and always lull of people, the walking ih.tBhm. is very inconvenient, 
especially to strangers. To remedy this there are a great number of asses, which always 
•stand ready to be hired for a trifle, that is. a penny a mile* The; owners drive them along, 
and give notice to the crowd to give way. And here it may be observed that the Chris* 
tians, in this as well as ptber parts of the Turkish dominions, are not permitted to ride 
upon horses. The number of the inhabitants can only 'be guessed at; but wc may con- 
clude it to be very great, because, in some years, the plague will carry otf # 200, 000 without 
the ir being much missed. The houses arc from one to two or three stories high, and 
Hat at the top, where they take the air and often sleep all night The better sort of these 
have a court on the inside, like a college. The common, run of houses have very little 
room ; and even among great people it is usual for 20 or 50 to lie in the small hall. 
Some houses will hold 300 persons of both sexes, among whom arc 20 or 30 slaves ; and 
those of ordinary rank generally three or four. 

At present the city of Alexandria is reckoned to liave about 14 or 13,000 inhabitants : 
tlu-y arc in gcneial given to thieving and cheating ; and (like tneit predecessors) seditious 
above all others, were they not kept in awe by the severity of their government. The 
British ami French carry on a considerable commerce with them, and have each a consul 
residing here. Some Venetian ships also sail thither yearly, but with the French colours 
and under the protection of France. The subjects of those kingdoms which keep no con- 
sul here arc subjected to tax by the grand signior : but the Jews have found out a method 
of indemnifying themselves, from this disadvantage ; namely, by selling their commodities 
cheaper than other foreigners can afford. They are also favoured by the farmers of the 
revenue ; who know that if they do not pay some private regard to them, the Jews have 
it in their power to cause fewer merchandizes to come into their port during the tw o years 
that their farm lasts. 

The present city ; is a kind of peninsula, situated between the two .ports : tint to the 
westward was called by. -the antients the Portus Eunostus, now the Old Port, and is by far 
the best; Turkish are allowed to anchor there the other, called the New 
Port, is for the Christians ; at the extremity of one of the arms of which stood the famous 
Pharos. The 'New port; the only harbour for the Europeans, is clogged up wi th sand, 
insomuch that, in stormy weather, ships are liable to- bilge; and the bottom being also 
rocky,, the cables soon chafe and part ; so that, one vessel driving against a second, and 
that against a third, they are perhaps all lost.. Of this there was a fatal instance 16 or 
18 years ago, in a gale of wind to the north-west, and -numbers have been since lost there 
at different times. If it be asked in Europe, Why do they not repair tho New Port ? 
the answer is that in Turkey they destroy every thing and repair nothing. The old har- 
bour will be destroyed likewise, as the -ballast of vessels has been continually thrown into 
Yol. II. 6' II 
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it for - the i last 200 years. The spirit o £ the Turkisb'governmcnt is to ruin the labours of 
past .ttge$.uiid: destroy .the hopes of. future times, '..because the lairharity of ignorant des- 
potism never condiders to-morrow, , 

In tiuip pf war Alexandria. is of .no importance; no fortification is to be seen ; even the 
Farillon, with its lofty towers, cannot be defended ; it has not four cannon lit for service, 
nor a gunner who knows bow to point them. The 600 .janisaries who should form the 
garrison, reduced to half that number, kiiow nothing but hour to smoke a pipe. But 
Alexandria is a place of which the conquest would be of no value. A foreign power could 
not maintain itself there, as the country is without water. This must be brought from 
the Nile by the kalidj or canahof 12 leagues, which conveys it thither every year at the 
inuudatiou. It tills the vaults or reservoirs dug under the antient city, and this provision 
mast serve till the next year. It is evident, therefore that, were a foreign j>ower to take 
possession, the canal would be shut, and all supplies of water cut oft'. It is this canal 
alone which connects Alexandria with Egypt ; for, from its situation without the Delta, 
and the nature of the < soil, it really belongs to. tho deserts of Africa. Its environs are 
sandy, flit, and stevde, without trees and w ithout houses, where we meet with nothing but 
the plant which yields the kali, and a row of jadm^trees, which follows the course of the 
kalidj. or canal. 

The city is governed like others, in the same kingdom.: It hath a small garrison of 
soldiers, part of which arc janisaries and Assails ; who are very haughty and insolent, not 
only to strangers but to the mercantile and industrious part. of the people, though ever i>o 
considerable, and useful. The government is so remiss in favour of these wretches, that, 
Mr-. Nprden informs us, one of them did not hesitate to kill a farmer of the customs, for 
refusing to take less of him than the duty imposed, and went oft* unpunished ; it being a 
common salvo among them that what is done cannot be undone. 

The present condition of Alexandria is very dcsfMeablc, being now so far ruined, that the 
rubbish, in many places, overtops the houses. Tho famous tower of Pharos has long since 
been demolished, and a castle, called Farillon, built in its place. Tho causeway, which 
joined the island to the continent, is broken down, and its place supplied by a stone 
bridge of several arches. 

Some parts of the old walls of the city present us with a master-piece of antient masonry. 
They arc flanked with large towers, about 200 paces distant from each other, with small 
ones m the middle. Below are magnificent casemates, which may serve for galleries to 
walk in. In the lower part of the towers is a large square hall, whose roof is supported 
by thick columns of Thebaic stone. Above this are several rooms, over which are plat- 
forms, more than £0 paces square. Tire antient reservoirs, vaulted with so much art, 
which extend under the whole town, are. almost entire at -the end of 2000 years. 

Damietta is rounded in a semicircle on the eastern bank of the Nile, two leagues and 
a half fronf*the mouth of it. The eye, placed at one of the extremities of the crescent, 
takes in its wholei extent. It is reckoned to contain 80*000 souls. It has several squares, 
the most considerable of which has repined the name of Meuchie. Tire bazars are filled 
with merchants. /Spdcious okals or khans, collecting under their porticos the stuffs of 
India, the silks of mount Lebanon, sal ammoniac, and pyramids of rice, proclaim that it.is- 
ft commercial' towp. -The houses, those in particular which are on tlnijmnks of the river,- 
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arc very lofty. They have, in general, handsome saloon?, built on the top of their terraces, 
which arc cheerful belvidcrcs open to every wind, where the Turk, effeminately reclining 
on a sopha, passes his life in smoking, Jn looking on the sea, which bounds the horizon on 
one side' and the great lake that extends itself on the other, and on the Nile, which 
running lictwccn them, traverses a rich country. Several large mosques, adorned wit!) 
lofty minarets, ire dispersed over the town. The public baths, lined with marble, arc 
distributed in. the same manner as those of (I rand Cairo. 


The port of Damietta is continually filled with a multitude of boats and small vessels; 
those called scherm serve to convey the merchandize on board the ships in the road, and 
to unload them; the others carry on the coasting trade. This town carries on a great 
trade with Syria, with Cyprus, and Marseilles, 'flic rico called Me/olaoni, of the finest 
quality there is in Egypt, is cultivated in the neighbouring plains; the exports of it amount 
annually to about (»,()()(>, 000 of livres. The other articles of the produce' fit' the country 
are linens, sal ammoniac, corn, Sic. A ruinous policy for the country prohibits the expor- 
tation of this last article ; but lire law is evaded, .and it passes under the name of rice. 

liosetta is pleasantly situated on the west side of that branch of the Nile called by the 
antients Bolbitinum, affirmed by Herodotus to have boon formed by art; the town and 
castle being on the right hand us you enter that river. Any one that sees the hills aliout: 
Rosetta would judge that they had been the antient barriers of the sea, and conclude that 
the urn has not lost more ground than the space between the hills and the water. 

Rosetta is grown a considerable place for Commerce, and hath some good maoufectme; 
in the linen and cotton way ; but its chief business is the carriage of goods to Cairo ; alt 
the European merchandize being brought thither from Alexandria by sea, and carried in 
boats to that capital ; as those that are brought down from it on the Nile arc there shipped 
off for Alexandria ; on which account the Euro|>oans have here their vice-consuls and 
factors to transact their business ; and the government maintains a beig and custom-house, 
and a garrison to keep all safe and quiet. 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be distinguished into four classes ; the Arabians, Copts, 
Turks, and Mamiotiks. 

The first and most generally dispersed is that of the. Arabs, which may be divided into 
three classes. First, the posterity of those, who, on the conquest of Egypt by Amrou. in 
the year ri40, hastened ftom the Hcdjaz and every part of Arabia to settle in this count rv. 
so justly celebrated for its fertility. Every one w as anxious to possess lands in it, and the 
Delta was presently filled with foreigners, to the prejudice of the vanquished Greeks. 
This first race is preserved hi tltc present class of fellahs or husbandmen and artizans, 
who still retain the characteristic* features of their ancestors, but are taller and stronger 


made, the natural effect of a more plentiful nourishment than that of the deserts. In 
general the Egyptian peasants reach the height of five feet tour incites and many among 
them attain to five fee* six or seveh. They arc muscular, without being fleshy and 1 corpu- 
lent, as men will lie who are hardened to fhtigue. Their skin, tanned by the sun, is 
almost black, hut their cdtmfcrtnndcs 1 have nothing disagreeable, .The greatest part of 
them have heads of a fine Oval, large and projecting foreheads, and under a dark eyebrow 
a black, sunken, but brilliant eye ; the tooee large, but not aquiline, welbshaped mouths, 
and, withdut exception, fine teeth, Tho inhabitants olf the great, tow ns; mots® motley, 
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have a less uniform anti market! physiognomy. Those of the villages, oti the contrary, 
loaning no alliances hut in their own families, have more general and more Constant 
characteristics, anti something of ferocity in their air. which originates in the passions of a 
mind continually soured by the perpetual war and tyranny which surround them.' 

A second class of Arabs is thnt of the Africans or Occidentals, who have arrived at 
different periods add under different chiefs, and united themselves to the former; like 
them they arc descended from the Mussulmen conquerors, who expelled the Greeks from 
'Mauritania ; like them they exercise agriculture and trades, but they are more especially 
. numerous in the Said, where they have villages and even distinct sovereigns of their own. 

the third class is that of the Bedouins or inhabitants of the deserts, known to the 
undents by the name of Sccnites, that is dwellers in tents. Some of these, dispersed in 
families, inhabit the rocks, caverns, ruins, and sequestered places, where there is water . 
others, united in tribes, encamp under low anti stnokv tents, and pass their lives in per 
petim! journeying.?, sometimes in the desert, sometimes on the banks of the river; having 
ho othfcr attachment t6 the soil than what arises from their own safety or the subsistence 
of their flocks. . There are tribes of them who arrive every year, after the inundation, from 
the heart of Africa; to profit by the fertility of the country, and who, in the spring, retire 
into the depths of the desert ; others arc stationary in Egypt, where they farm lands, 
which they sow’ and annually change. All of them observe among themselves stated 
limits, which they never pass, on pain of war. They all lead nearly the same kind of life, 
and have the same manners and CHStoms. Ignorant and poor, the Bedouins preserve an 
original character, distinct from surrounding nations. Pacific in their camp, they are 
every where else in an habitual state of war. The husbandmen, whom they pillage, bate 
them; the travellers, whorii they despoil, speak ill of them; and the Turks, who dread 
them, endeavour to divide and corrupt them. It is calculated that the different tribes of 
theni in Egypt might form a body of 30,000 horsemen ; but these are so dispersed and 
disunited that they are only considered as robbers and vagabonds. 

A second race Of inhabitants arc the Copts, called in Arabic el Kobt. Several families 
of them are. to be found in the Delta ; but the greatest part inhabit the Said, where they 
in some places occupy whole villages. Both history and tradition attest their descent from 
the people who were conquered by the Arabs ; that is from that mixture of Egyptians, 
Persians, anil above all Greeks, who, under the Ptolemies and Constantines were so long 
in possession of Egypt. They differ from the Arabs by their religion, which is Christianity, 
hut they are again distinct from other Christians by their sect being Eutychians. Their 
adherence to the theological distinctions of this heresy has drawn persecutions on them on 
th’e part of the other Greeks, which has rendered them irreconcilable enemies. When the 
Arabs conquered the country they took advantage of these animosities to enfeeble them 
both.' The Copts have at length expelled their rivals; and, as they have been always 
intimately acquainted with the interior of the country, they are become the depositaries of 
the registers of the lands and tribes. Under the name of writers, they are at Cairo the 
intendants, secretaries, and collectors of government. These writers* despised by the 
Turks, whom they serve, and hated by the peasants, whom they oppress, form a kind of 
separate class, the’ head of which is the writer to the principal. He disposes of all- em- 
ployments in that department, which, 'according to the spirit of tlie Turkish government* 
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he bestows on the .best bidder. The Turks are the officers of government, and 'the Cadis 
or magistrates in the towns. 

The Matnlouks are originally slaves, imported from Georgia ; but, having been first 
instructed by their masters in the management of arms and horses, are presented with their 
liberty ; and, in a country of continual anarchy, soon rise into consequence. They attach 
themselves to certain leaders, who, in order to keep their usurped authority, maintain 
them in the utmost extravagance, and have, recourse to every species of violence and ex- 
tortion to support the consequent, ex penffes. These beys, though they acknowledge the 
authority of the grand seignior, pay him but a very precarious obedience, and arc, in fact 
the only governors of Egypt. Under them the inhabitants are grievously oppressed, being 
scarcely possessed of any security for person or property. 

We may easily judge that in such a country every thing is analagous to so wretched a 
government. Wherever the cultivator enjoys not the fruit of his labour he works only by 
constraint, and agriculture languishes. Wherever there is no security in property there 
can be no industry to procure it, and the arts must remain in their infancy. Wherever 
knowledge has no object men will do nothing to acquire it, and their minds will continue 
in a state of barbarism. Sucft is the condition of Egypt. The greater part of the lands 
arc in the hands of the beys, tlfe Mamlouks, and the professors of the law ; the number of 
the other proprietors is extremely small, and their property liable to a thousand imposi- 
tions. Every moment some contribution is to be paid or some damage repaired ; there 
is no right of succession, or inheritance for real property ; every thing returns to govern- 
ment, from which every thing must be repurchased. The peasants ‘are hired labourers, to 
whom no more isleft than barely suffices to sustain life. The rice and com they gathei 
arc carried to the table of their masters, and nothing reserved for them but dourra or 
Indian millet, of which they .make- a. bread, without leaven, which is tasteless when cold. 
This bread, baked by. a fire, kindled with the dried dung of buffaloes and cows, is, with 
water and onions, their only food throughout the year ; and they esteem themselves happy 
if they can sometimes procure a little honey, cheese, sour milk, and dates. Flesh meat 
and fat, which they are passionately fond of, make their appearance only on the great 
festivals, and atnpngthosc who are . in the best circumstances. 

Their whole. dothing consists in a shirt oi coarse, blue linen, and in a clumsy, black cloak 
their head-dress is a sort of cloth bonnet, over which they roll a long handkerchief of red 
woollen : their arms, legs, and breads are naked, and the greatest part of them do not even 
wear drawers, v ^ T^KI^tft^na^^d-walled huts, in which they are suffocated with 
heat aud.8fn>Qk^^|i4:I^UC9i% at|a6ke&by maladies arising from uncleanness, humidity, 
and treasure of their wretchedness, to these physical 

evils are .addoif^itinual aiwiflis^^s^of the robberies of the Arabs and the extortions 
of the AIamlouk«i fami!(y fon(ls^ ^d all the anxieties of a perpetual civil war. 

This isajuftptcture ; pf(tfl t^e yiUages, and equally resembles the towns. At Cairo 
itself, a strangely *! his arrival, ia struck with the universal appearance f 1 ess 
and misery. . The Crowds which throng the streets present to his .sight nothing but hideous 
rags and disgusting nudities. It is true be often meets with horsetnqn .richly dad ^ but 
this display of luxury only renders the contrast of indigence tlm more shocking. Every 
thing he sees or hears reminds him he is in the country of slavery ami tyranny. Nothing 
Vo i- II . O' I 
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is talked of but intestine troubles, the public misery, pecuniary extortions, bastinadoes, 
and murders. There is no security for life or property. The blood of men is shed like 
that of the vilest animals. J usticc herself puts to death without formality. The officer of 
the night, in his rounds, and the officer of the day, in his circuit, judge, condemn, and 
execute, in the twinkling of an eye, without appeal. Executioners attend them, and, on 
the first signal, the head of the unhappy victim falls in the leathern bag, in which it is 
received for fear pf soiling the place. Were even the appearance of criminality necessaiy 
to expose to the danger of punishment, this would be more tolerable ; but frequently, 
without any other reason than the avidity of a powerful chief, or the information of an 
eoeiny, a man is sufhmonctl before some bey, on suspicion of having money. A sun: is 
demanded from him, and if he dentes that he possesses it, he is throwp on his back, and 
receives or 300 blows on the soles of his feet, nay sometimes is put to death. Unfor- 
tunate is he who' is suspected of. being in easy circumstances! A hundred spies ate 
every moment ready to accuse him, and it is only by assuming the appearance of poverty 
that he can hope to escape the rapaciousness of power, \ 

Nubia,' a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the north by Egypt ; on the east by the Re d 
sea and part of Abyssinia ; on the w est by the kingdoms of Tagua, Gaoga, and desert t»l 
Gerham. The river Nile runs through it, on the banks of which and those of the othn 
rivers it is pretty fruitful, but in other places barren, sandy, and in want of water. To 
the west of the Nile is the desert of Bahouda, which, is five days journey over, being the 
usual road from Egypt to Abyssinia. Money is of no use in this country In the w ay of 
trade, it being all carried on by way of exchange. Their bread and drink .is made of a 
small red seed, called doca or seft, which is very ill tasted. Their houses have mud 
walls, being very low r , and covered with reeds. The habit of the better sprt is a vest 
without sleeves ; and they have no coverings for the heads, legs, and feet : file common 
people wrap a piece of linen cloth about them, and the children go quite naked. They 
area stupid, debauched sort of people, having neither modesty, civility, ppr religion; 
though they profess to be Mahometans. The productions of this countiyf are gold, ele- 
phants’ teeth, civit, and sandal wood; and they send a great many slaves Into Egypt : the 
principal towns known to the Europeans are Dangola and Sennaar. , . ^ , 

It is famous for a race of liorscs, the most powerful and docile inthe world. These 
animals are generally about 16 hands high; and, by Mr. Bruce, who bps given the most 
scientific account of them, they arc said to be the breed which was iiitrod^cil into Nubia 
at fiic Saracen conquest, and has been .preserved uuniixcd to.thfeday*; Coauthor fepre 
Rents this as a much nobler animal than the Arab&hborsc, , *fjwhat figure (says he) the 
Nubian horse would make in point of ifeetnegs is yf^y r 4pul>tful, bis make being so entirely 
different from that of the Arabian; butif. beh^^laymmotry of parts, great size and 
strength, the most agile, nervous, andtbfc.mast clastic ; inovcmeiUs, great cndurance of 
fatigue, docility of temper, and seeming fSMi cUm fint iomcn, beyond tliat of any other 
domestic animal, cap promise any {hung for * atallion, the » libian is/above <§f#iriparfcon, 
pie most eligible in the w orld.” lie thinks, and justly thinks, that an afiempf should at 
feast be made to import, them into this kingdom. “ The expence (he says) would not be 
great, though there might be some trouble and application necessary ; but 4f adroitly 
managed not much even of that. The Nubians are very jealous in keeping up the 
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pedigree of their horses, which are black or white, but a vast proportion of the former to 
the latter.” Our author never saw the colour which we call grey, i. e. dappled ; but lie 
has seen some bright bays, and some inclining to sorrel. All noble horses in Nubia are 
said to be descended from one of the live upon which Mahomet and his four immediate 
successors, Abu Beer, Omat, Atmen, and Ali, fled from Mecca to Medina the night of 
the Hegira. No one will pay much regard to this legendary tale, or believe that the 
strength and beauty of this breed of horses is owing to any virtue communicated to the 
first of them by the prophet and his apostles. Mr. Bruce accounts for their excellence 
upon rational principles “ The best horses of the Arabian breed are found (he says) in 
the tribe of Moweljj and Annecy, which is about 36° north latitude. Dongala, which is 
in 20° latitude, seemed to him to be the centre of excellence for this noble animal.” 
1 lence he infers that the bounds in which the horse is in greatest perfection are between 
the 20th and 36th degrees of lutitude, and between 30 degrees of longitude east from 
( irecnwich and the banks of the Euphrates. If to the effects of climate we add the man- 
ner of feeding the Nubian horses, we shall perhaps have the true cause of their superiority 
over all others. “ They are kept fat upon dora, and suffered to eat nothing green but the 
short roots of grass that are to be found by the side of the Nile after the sun has withered 
it. This is dug out where it is covered with earth, and appears blanched and laid in 
small heaps once a-day on the ground before them.” 

Turkish Nubia extends to the 21st degree of latitude, and comprehends the mountains 
of Ailum and the port of Gidid. 
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CHAPTER II- 

JIisTOKtcAi. Vir.w ov tii f. Turkish Empire. 

^T’VfK countries which constitute the Turkish empire have been inhabited by nations of 
diftorent manners, languages, and origin ; but who have been, in several different 
ages, wholly or partially united by the performance of the same religious rites, and by 
being subjects of the same government. 

The first event, in their history is the erection of the tower of Babel in the land of 
Sbimir. Whether this was the act of the whole human race or only of the followers ol 
Nimrod, and whether its consequences were a lasting confusion of languages or some tem- 
porary impediment in the communication of ideas, we shall not attempt to decide. It is, 
however, generally supposed that about the time of this confusion the sons and grand- 
children of Noah began to lead forth distinct colonies to occupy different regions of tin 
earth. Of these, Javan, the son of Japhet, the supposed father of the Cl reeks; Tiras ol 
the Thracians ; Alphas ad of the Mesopotamians ; Ashur of the Assyrians ; Cush of the 
Babylonians ; laid of the Lydians ; Aram of the Syrians ; Canaan of the Canaanitcs and 
the Phcnicians ; Mezraim of the Egyptians and Philistines ; and Phut of the shepherd - 
of Nubia. Nimrod and Ashur appear early to have erected empires; the former fixing 
his capital at Babylon and the latter at Nineveh. These empires or kingdoms seem, how- 
ever, to have paid some degree of homage to that early race of Persian kings to which 
Chcdorlaouier belongs. 

As the world was early overspread with idolatry, or at least its seeds began to unfold in 
many different countries, God was pleased to raise up a race of extraordinary inen about 
2000 years before the Christian era, to assert the unity of his nature and the purity of 
his worship. These were the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their families ; thcii 
manners resembled those of the present Arabians, only that they never practised robbery ; 
and, as the world was but thinly inhabited, were enabled to feed their flocks on fertile 
lands, instead of being obliged to wander in the deserts. 

M ithin about 200 years of the call of Abraham, the descendants of Jacob were led, by 
an extraordinary train of circumstances, to go down into Egypt. Here their numbers 
prodigiously increased, being tripled every generation ; they forgot the purity of their wor- 
ship, and though at first kindly treated by the Egyptians, after some revolution had taken 
place in the government, became objects of jealousy, and were treated with tjic most cruel 
severity. About two centuries after they were delivered from this bondage, and led by 
Moses for 40 years in the wilderness of Siuai. At that mountain they received their law, 
a singular collection of moral, political, aud ceremonial institutions, many of which had 
been known and practised by the patriarchs before the late defection in religion. 

Canaan was at this lime inhabited by several warlike, industrious, and ingenious nations, 
who were addicted to the grossest idolatry. To revenge this insult to his character, the 
Almighty gave their land to the Israelites, who were commanded to show them no mercy. 
J'he descendants of Jacob did not, however, utterly destroy them, but, on the contrary,. 
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soon imitated their practices, and thus brought upon themselves a succession of calamities. 
They were at this time subject to judges, who probably possessed no legal stutliority, but 
had established an influence bv their virtues and abilities. Sometimes they governed the 
whole land of Canaan, but at other times their authority seems to have been more limited, 
so that several of these judges governed at the same time. 

After that the Israelites had been governed by judges about -100 years, they were desirous 
to have a king, who should he their chief commander in uar and their chief magistrate at 
home. Their first king was Saul, a man of extraordinary stature ; the second David, 
celebrated for his chequered life, his piety, and his conquests; and the third was Solomon, 
distinguished for his wisdom and for an astonishing abundance of wealth; this wealth was 
probably obtained by the vielories oi his father, the tribute of the neighbouring nations, 
and the commerce which, bv sea and land, was carried on with India and Africa. He 
erected many public buildings, the most celebrated ol which was the temple. 

The death of Solomon was succeeded by a schism among the Israelites; the tribe# of 
Judah and Benjamin adhering to the jx>stcrity of David, while the other branches ol the 
fa mil v of Jacob chose to themselves a king, who was named Jeroboam, lhe kingdom of 
Judah was governed sometimes bv pious and sometimes by idolatrous princes ; but though, 
on some occasions, it exerted considerable vigour, was never able to regain that character 
it sustained in the days of David and of Solomon. Israel, on the contrary, at once sunk 
into idolatry, and had for its kings a succession of wicked rulers, ol M'verul different fami- 
lies. The contentions between these rival states prepared the way for a third kingdom, 
that of Syria or Damascus, to obtain considerable power. The 11* nhadads, who governed 
inis last country, were verv formidable and cruel adversaries to both the Israel itish houses, 
but were at length completely subdued by 1 iglathpilezer, king ot Assyria. 

Ir is probable that the origin and revolutions of the Assyrian monarchy were as follows : 
the founder of it was Ashur, the second son of Shorn, who went out ot Shinar, citner by 
appointment of Nimrod, or to elude the lury ot a tyrant; conducted a huge body ol 
adventurers into Assyria, and laid the foundation ot Nineveh (Den. x. \i.). 1 bese even!.- 

happened not long alter Nimrod had established the Chaldean monaichy, and fixed bi- 
rosidonce at iiabvlon. The Persian historians suppose that the kings ot Pctria, at the 
first dynasty, were the same with the kings ot Assyria, of whom Zohah or Nimrod 
the founder of Babel. It does not, however, appear that Nimrod reigned in Assyria. 
The kingdoms of Babvlon and Assyria were originally distinct and separate (Micali \ . \i. . 
and in this state they remained until Ninus conquered Babylon, and made it tributary to 
tin Assyrian empire. Ninus, the successor ol Ashur, ((*en. x. xi.) seized on (.balnea 
after the (bath of Nimrod, and united the kingdoms ot Assyria and Babylon. Ibis gicat 
prince is said to have subdued Asia, Persia, Media, Egypt, &c. If he did so the c fleets 
of his conquests were of no duration ; for in the days ot Abraham we do not tind that 
any of the neighbouring kingdoms were subject to Assyria. He was succeeded by Seim* 
ramis, a princess of an heroic mind, boUl, enterprising, fortunate, Imtoi whom many fabu- 
lous things have been recorded. It appears, however, that there were two princesses ol 
the same name, who flourished at very diflerent periods. One ot them was the com m l 
of Ninus; and the other lived live generations before Nitocris. queen ol Nebuchadnezzar. 

\\ hethcr there was uninterrupted series of kings from Ninus to Sardniiapalus or not is 
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still a question, Sonic suspicion has arisen that the- list which Crosias has given of" the 
Assyrian kings is not genuine; for many names in it arc of Persian, Egyptian, amlCireeian 
extraction. 

Nothing memorable has been recorded concerning the successors of Nines and Sena- 

1 c "! 5 

minis. Ot that effeminate race of princes it is barely said that they ascended the throne, 
lived in indolence, and died in their palace at Nineveh. Diodorus relates that in tin- 
reign of leutames, the Assyrians, solicited by Priam, their vassal, sent to the Troians a. 
supply of 20,000 foot and GOO chariots, under the command of Mcmnon, son of TiiiM.ir.i-, 
president of Persia. 1 Jut the truth of this relation is rendered doubtful by the account- 
of other writers. 

Sardauapalus was the last of the. antient Assyrian kings. Contemning his induh nt and 
\oluptuous course ot life, Arhaces, governor of Media, w ithdrew his allegiance, and ro-e 
up in rebellion against him. He was encouraged in this revolt by the. adv ice and assistance 
ot Belesis, a C'luiUlean priest, who engaged the Babylonians to follow the example of t ! i« ■ 
Modes. These powerful princes, aided by the Persians and other allies, who despised the 
effeminacy, or dreaded the tyranny of their Assyrian lords, attacked the empire on ail 
sides. Their most vigorous efforts were in the beginning unsuccessful. Eirm and deter- 
mined, however, in their opposition, they at length prevailed, defeated the Assyrian arm . . 
besieged Sardauapalus in his capital, which they demolished, and became masters of the* 
empire. B. C. 8‘J1. 

After the death of Sardauapalus the Assyrian empire was divided into three kingdom- , 
viz. the Median, Assyrian, and Babylonian. Arbaces retained the supreme pout rami 
authority, and fixed his residence at F.chatnna in Media. He nominated governor- in 
Assyria and Babylon, who were honoured with the title of kings, while they rnnained 
subject and tributary to the Median monarehs. Belesis received the government of Bub’, - 
1*»ii as the reward of liis services ; and Pliul was intrusted with that of Assyria. The 
Av-yriun governor gradually enlarged the boundaries of his kingdom, and was succeeded 
hv Tiglatli-pilescr, Salmanasar, and Sennacherib, who asserted and maintained their iude- 
pendancy. Alter the death of Assar-haddon, the brother and successor of Sennacherib, 
the kingdom of Assyria was split, and annexed to the kingdoms of Media and Babylon. 
Several tributary princes afterwards reigned in Nineveh, but no particular account of them 
i- found in the annals of antient nations. We hear no more of the kings of Assyria but of 
those of Babylon. Cyaxares, king of Media, assisted Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
in the siege of Nineveh, which they took and destroyed. B. C. bob’. The Chaldean or 
Babylonish kingdom was transferred to the Modes after the reign of Nabonaditis, son of 
F.vilmerodach, and grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. He is styled Belshazzcr in the sacred 
records, and was conquered by Cyrus. B. C. .'bid. 

Babylon was surrounded with walls, in thickness 87 feet, in height 3,50 feet, and in com- 
pass 480 furlongs, or b’O of our miles. Thus Herodotus, who was himself at Babylon; 
and though some disagree with him in these dimensions, yet most w riters give us ’the same 
or near the same as he does. Diodorus Siculus diminishes the circumference of these 
walls very considerably, and takes somewhat from the height of them as in Herodotus ; 
though he seems to add to their hieadth, by saying that six chariots might drive a-breast 
thereon ; while the former writes that one chariot only might turn upon them ; but then 
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lit' places buildings on caHi side of the top of these walls, which according to him, wore 
but one slnry high; which may pretty well reconcile them together in this respect. It K 
observed that those who give; the height of these walls but at .50 cubits speak of them only 
os they were after the time, of lhn he, Hystaspis, wlu> had caused them to be beaten down 
to that level. These walls formed an exact square; each side of which was 120 lurking- 
or 1.5 miles in length; and were all built of large bricks, cemented together with bitu-.ui;,, 
which, in a short time, grows harder than the very brick and stone which it cena nt 
l he city was encompassed without the walls with avast ditch, tilled with wat»T, and 
lined with bricks on both sides ; and as the earth tiiat was dug Out of it served to make 
the bricks, we may judge of the depth and largeness of the ditch from the Height and 
thickness of the walls. In the whole coinpass of the wall there were 10<> gate s, that i 
2.5 on each of the four sides, all made of solid brass. Between every two ol the-e gate . 
at proper distances, were three towers, and four more at the four corner:- ot this great 
square, and three between each of those corners and the next gate on either "sde, and >'aci 
of these towers was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to he understood only - a 
those parts of the. walls where towers were needful for defence. For some part" ot turni 
being upon a morass and inaccessible by an enemy, the labour and cost was span'll . 
which, though it must have spoiled the symmetry of the whole, must he allowed to Iiav 
savoured of good economy; though that is what one would not have expected Irom a 
prince who had been so determined as Nebuchadnezzar must have been to make me 
city complete both for strength and beauty. The whole number then ot tlie-e tower* 
amounted to no more than 2.50 ; whereas a much greater number would have been 
necessary to have made the uniformity complete all round. From the 2.5 gates on eac.t 
side of tliis square there was a straight street, extending to the corresponding gate in * 
opposite wall ; whence the whole number of streets must have been but JO ; but Own 
they were each about 1.5 miles long ; £, 5 of them crossing the other 2.5 exactly at '. ig.it 
angle-. Besides these whole streets we must reckon four hall-streets, which were but 
rows of houses facing the four inner jbdes ot tlu* wall*, 1 hesc tour hall-streets were 
properly the four sides of the city within the walls, and were each ot them 200 led 
broad; the whole streets being about 1 JO of the .-unm. By this intersection ot the do 
streets the city was divided into O' 7 O' squares, each of four lurking" and a ball on curb 
side, or two miles and a quarter in compass. Round these squares, on evu v sine, 
towards the streets, stood the houses, all of three or tour stories in height, beautified with 
all manner of ornaments ; and the space between each ot these squares was all void or 
taken up by yards or gardens, and the l" ko, cither lor pleasure or convenience. 

A branch of the Euphrates divided the eh- into two, running in the midst of it from 
north to south, over which, in the very middle of the city, was a bridge, a lurking in 
length, or rather more, and indeed much more if we hearken to other.", who -a\ it was 
no less than live stades or furlongs in length, though but :>0 feet broad, a diilcrcnce we 
shall never be able to decide. This bridge, however, is said to have Iwu built with 
wonderful art, to supply a defect in the bottom of the liver, which was all sandy. At 
each end of this bridge were two palaces ; the old palace on the ea-t side, the new one 
on the west side of the river ; the former of which took up four ot the squares above 
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mentioned and the latter nine. The temple of Bclus, which stood next to the old palace, 
took lip another of the same squares. 

The whole city stood in a large Hat or plain, in a very fat and deep soil : that pari or 
half of it on the east side of the river was the old city, and the other on the west was 
added by Nebuchadnezzar, both being included within the vast square, hounded by the 
walls aforesaid. “ Tin* form of the whole was seemingly borrowed from Nineveh, which 
was also 480 furlongs • hut though it was equal in dimensions to this city, it was less wiili 
respect to its form, which was parallelogram ; whereas that of Babylon was an exact 
square. It is supposed that Nebuchadnezzar, who had destroyed that old seat of the 
.Assyrian empire, proposed that this new one should rather exceed it; and that it was in 
order to fill it with inhabitants that he transported such numbers of captives fiom other 
countries hither; though that is what nmv be disputed, seeing lie therein only followed 
the constant practice of the kings of Assyria, who thought this the most certain means of 
assuring the conquests cither to themselves or their posterity. 

But it plainly appears that it was never wholly inhabited, so that even in the meridian 
ol its glory, it may be compared with the flow er of the field, which flourishes to-day. and 
to-morrow is no more. It never had time, to grow up to what Nebuchadnezzar visibly 
intended to have made it; for Cyrus removing the seat of the empire soon after to Shu- 
shun, Babylon fell by degrees to utter decay ; yet it must be owned that no country was 
better able to support so vast and populous a city, had it been completed up to its first, 
design. But so tar was it from being finished, according to its first design, that whc*i 
Alexander came to Babylon, Q. Curtins tells us no more than <)0 furlongs of it were then 
built; which can be no otherwise understood than of so much in length: and if we allow 
the breadth to be as much as the length (which is the utmost that can be allowed), it will 
follow that no more than 8100 square furlongs w ere then built upon : but the whole sp u r 
within the walls contained 14,400 square furlongs; and therefore there must have been 
0800 square furlongs then remaining unbuilt, which Curtins tells us were ploughed and 
sown. And besides this the houses were, not contiguous, but all built with a void space 
on each side between bouse and house. 

The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar was the temple of Bclus : the wonderful tower, 
however, that stood in the middle of it, was not his work, but was built many ages before,; 
thrft and the famous tower of Babel being, as is commonly supposed, one. and the same 
structure. This tower is said to have been composed of eight pyramidal ones, raised 
above one- another, and by' Herodotus said to have been a furlong in height ; but as there is 
an ambiguity in bis expression, it has been disputed whether each of the towers was a 
furlong in length, or the whole of them taken together. On the latter supposition, which 
is the most probable, this tower must have exceeded the highest of the Egyptian pyramids 
by 17.9 feet, though it fell short of its breadth at the basis by 38. The w ay to go up was 
bv stairs, on the outside, round it ; and this made the appearance ot eight towers, one 
above the other. Till the time of Nebuchadnezzar it is thought this tower was all the 
temple of Bclus ; but as he did by all the other antient buildings of the city so he did by 
this, making great addition thereto by vast edifices erected round it in a square of two 
furlongs on every side, and just a mile in circumference, which exceeded the square at 
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the temple of Jerusalem by 1800 feet. On the outside of these buildings was a wall, 
which inclosed the whole ; and in consideration of the regularity wherewith this city was, 
to all appearance marked out, it is supposed that this wall was equal to the square of the 
city wherein it stood, and so is concluded to have been two miles and a half in circum- 
ference. In this wall was several gates, leading into the temple, and all of solid brass ; 
which is thought may have been made out of the brazen sea, and brazen pillars, and 
other vessels and ornaments of the kind, which Nebuchadnezzar had transported from 
Jerusalem; for in this temple he is said to have dedicated his spoils from that of Jeru- 
salem. 

In this temple were several images or idols, of massy gold, and one of them 40 feet in 
height ; the same, as supposed, with that which Nebuchadnezzar consecrated in the plains 
of Dura ; for though this last is said to have been (>0 cubits or 90 feet high, these dimen- 
sions appear so incredible that it has been attempted to reconcile them into one, by sup- 
posing that in the yo feet height the pedestal is incNided, and that the 40 feet are for the 
height of the statue without the pedestal; and being said to have weighed 1000 talents of 
Babylon, it is thence computed that it was worth 3,500,000/. of our money. In a word, 
the whole weight of the statues and decorations, in Diodorus Siculus, amounting to 5000 
and odd talents in gold, the whole is estimated at above 21,000,000/, of our money ; and 
a sum about equal to the same in treasure, utensils, and ornaments, not mentioned, is 
allowed for. 

Next to this temple, on the east side of the river, stood the old palace of the king of 
Babylon, being four miles in circumference. Exactly opposite to it, on the other side of 
die river, was the new palace, built by Nebuchadnezzar, eight miles in circumference, and 
consequently four times as big as the old one. 

But nothing was more wonderful at Babylon than the hanging gardens, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar made in complaisance to his wife Amytc ; who, being a Mode, and retaining 
strong inclination for the mountains and forests of her own country, was desirous ol having 
something like them at Babylon. They are said to have contained a square of four ple- 
thra, or 400 feet on each side ; and to have consisted of terraces, one above another, 
carried up to the height of the wall of the city ; die ascent from terrace to terrace being 
by steps, ten feet wide. The whole pile consisted of substantial arches upon arches, and 
was strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on every side, 22 feet thick; and the floors on 
each of them were laid in this order; first, on the tops of the arches was laid a bed oi 
pavement of stones, 16' feet long and 4 feet broad; over this was a layer of wood, mixed 
with a great quantity of bitumen ; and over this two courses of brek, closely cemented 
together with plaster, and over all these were thick sheets of lead, and on this the earth or 
mould of the garden. The flooragq was designed to retain the moisture of the mould which 
was so deep as to give root to the greatest trees, which were planted upon every terrace, to 
gether with great vmicty of other vegetables, pleasing to the eye. Upon the uppermost 
of these terraces was a reservoir, supplied by a certain engine with water h um the river, 
from which the gardens on the other terraces were supplied. 

The other woiks attributed to Nebuchadnezzar by Berosus and Abydenus were the 
banks of the river, the artificial canals, and the great artificial lake, said to have been sunk 
by Semirainis. The canals were cut out by the east sql& of the Euphrates, to convey the 
Vol. II. 6' L * 
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M ater of the river when it overflowed its banks into the Tigris, before they reached Baby- 
lon. The lake was on the west side of Babylon; and, according to the lowest computa- 
tion, 40 miles square, lt>0 in compass, and in depth 35 feet, as we read in Herodotus* or 
75 as Mcgasthenes will have it ; the former, perhaps, measured from the surface of tlie 
sides, and the latter from the top's of the banks that were cast up upon them. f I his lake 
was dug to receive the waters of the river, while the banks were building. on each side of 
it. But both the lake and the canal which led to it were preserved after that lake was 
completed, being found of great use, not only to prevent all overflowings, but to keep water 
1 all the vear, as in a common reservoir, to be let out on proper occasions by sluices, for 
‘the improvement of the land.- 

v ‘ The 1 banks were built of brick and bitumen on both sides of the river, to keep it within 
its channel ; and extended on each side throughout the whole length of the city, and even 
farther, "according to some, who reckoned -they extended K>0 furlongs, or 20 miles; 

' v/hdnfce it is 'concluded- the v must hav^ begun two miles and a halt above the city, and 
Mvc been ‘continued an' equal distance below it, the length of the city being uo more than 
M'5 miles. : Within tlie city they were built from the bottom of the river, and of the same 
' thickness With t lie' Walks of the city itself. Opposite to each street, on either side of the 
rivetj was* a bntzen gutC, in the said wall, with stairs leading clown from it to the river : 
these gates' ‘were Open by .day and shut by night. 

’Berosus; Mcgasthenes, and Abydenus attribute all these works to Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but Herodotus f tel!s 'us the’ bridge, the banks, and the lake were the work of a queen 
• after him,Y called Nitocris, who may have finished what Nebuchadnezzar left imperfect, 
r anti thferice they hare had the honour this historian gives her of the whole. 

'' As Babylon Was thus strongly fortified, Cyrus, when he had defeated the Chaldean 
army, found it no easy matter to reduce it to subjection. Not onlj were the walls of a 
prodigious height, but the number of men to defend them was very great, and the place 
was stored with all sorts of provisions for 20 years. Cyrus, desparing of being able to 
take such a city by storm, caused a line of eircuinvallation to be drawrn quite round if, 
with a" large and deep ditch, reckoning that if all communication with the country were 
broke off, the besieged woClld be obliged to surrender through famine. That, his troops 
might- ndt 'be too much fatigued, he divided Ins army into twelve bodies, appointing each 
body its month to guard the trenched ; but the besieged looking upon themselves to be 
; out of all danger, by reason of their high walls and magazines, insulted him from the ram- 
' parts, and looked upon all the trouble he gave himself as so much unprofitable labour. 

After Cyrus had spent two whole years before Babylon without making any progress in 
the siege, he at last thought of the following stratagem, which put him in possession of it. 
He was informed that a great annual solemnity was to be held at Babylon ; and that the 
inhabitants, on that occasion, were accustomed to spend the whole night in drinking and 
debauchery : this lie therefore thought a proper time for surprising them ; and accordingly 
sent a strong detachment to the head of the canal leading to the great lake, with orders ut 
a ccrtuin time to break down the dam which was between the lake and the canal, and to 
turn the whole current into the lake. At the same time he appointed one body of troops 
at the place where the river entered the city, and another where it came out; ordering 
them - to march in bv the bed of the river as soon as they should find it fordable. 
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Towards the evening he opened the head of the trenches on both sides the river, above 
the city, that the water might discharge itself into them ; by which means, and the breaking 
down of the great dam, the river was soon drained. Then the two above-mentioned bodies 
of troops, according to their orders, entered the channel; the one commanded by Gobryas 
and the other by Gadatcs ; and tindihg the gates all left open, by reason of the disorders 
of that riotous night, they penetrated into the very heart of the city without opposition ; 
and meeting, according to agreement, at the palace, they surprised the guards, and cut 
them in pieces ; those who were in the palace opening the gates to know the cause of this 
confusion, the Persians rushed in, took the palace, and killed the king, who came out to 
meet them sword in hand. Tlius an end was put to the Babylonian empire ; and Cyrus 
took possession of Babylon for one called in Scripture Darius the Mede, most probably 
Cyaxares II. uncle to Cyrus. 

Among the other conquests which were atchicved by Cyrus was that of Lydia, a king- 
dom which had extended its influence over the Grecian states in Asia Minor. Lydia was 
at this time governed by a king, named Croesus, w ho had been distinguished by the unin- 
terrupted felicity of the former part of bis life. He was much attached to the religion and 
learning of the Greeks, and entertained such of their sages as visited his court with the 
utmost hospitality. Solon, the Athenian law-giver, having left his own country that he 
might discover how far his institutions w ould be regarded during his absence, in the course 
of his tour waited upon the munificent monarch. Croesus first showed him his treasures. 
After all had been displayed to the best advantage, he complimented Solon upon his curi- 
osity and love of knowledge ; and asked him, as a man who had seen many countries, 
and reflected with much judgment upon what he had seen. Whom, of all men, he esteemed 
most happy ? By the particular occasion as well as the triumphant air with which the 
question was proposed, the king made it evident that he expected flattery' rather than 
information. But Solon’s character had not been enervated by the debilitating air of a 
court ; and lie replied, with manly freedom, “ Tcllus the Athenian.” Croesus, who had 
scarcely learned to distinguish, even in imagination, between wealth and happiness, inqui- 
red, with a tone of surprise, Why this p^efeicnre to Tellus? “Tellus” rejoined Solon, 
“ was not conspicuous for his riches or his grandeur, being only a simple citizen of Athens ; 
but he was descended from parents who deserved the first honours of the republic. He 
was equally fortunate in his ■ children, who obtained universal esteem by their probity, 
patriotism, and every useful quality of the mind or body : and as to himself, he died 
lighting gallantly in the service of his country, which his valour rendered victorious in a 
doubtful combat; on which account the Athenians buried him on the spot where lie fell, 
and distinguished him by every honour which public gratitude can confer on illustrious 
merit.” 

Croesus had little encouragement after this answer to ask Solon in the second place, 
Whdm next to Tellus he deemed most happy ? Such, however, is the allusion of vanity, 
that he still ventured to make this demand ; and still, as we are informed by the most 
circumstantial of historians, entertained hopes of being favourably answered. But Solon 
replied, with the same freedom as before, “ The brothers Cleobis and Biton'; two youths 
of Argos, whose strength and address was crowned with repeated victory at tlie Olympic 
games , who deserved the affection of their parents, the gratitude of their country, the 
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admiration of Greece ; ami who, having ended tlicir lives with peculiar felicity, weie 
Commemorated by the moat signal monuments of immortal fame. ” “ And is the happi- 

ness of a king then ” said Croesus , “ so little regarded, O Grecian stranger ! that you 
prefer to it the mean condition of an Atlicnian or Argivc citizen?” The reply of Solon 
sufficiently justified his reputation for wisdom. “ The life of mail" says he, “ consists of 
70 years, which make 25,550 days ; an immense number : yet, iti the longest life, the events 
of any one day will not be found exactly alike to those of another. The affairs of men 
arc liable to perpetual vicissitudes ; the Divinity who presides over our fate is envious of 
too much prosperity ; and alj human life, if not condemned to calamity, is at least liable 
to accident. Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a prosperous tide of success may 
justly he called fortunate : but he cannot, before his death, be entitled happy.” 

After Croesus had been defeated by Cyrus, that Persian conqueror ordered a pile of 
wood to be erected, that the unhappy prince might be burned alive. In this state of 
intolerable adversity he recollected his memorable conversation with the Atlicnian sage*, 
and uttered, with a deep groan, the name of Solon. Cyrus asked, by an interpreter, Whose 
•name he invoked r “ His” replied Croesus, emboldened by the prospect of certain death, 

41 whose words ought ever to speak to the heart of kings.” This reply not being satisfac- 
tory, he was commanded to explain at full length the subject of his thoughts. Accordingly 
he related the important discourse which had passed between himself and the Athenian, 
of which it was the great moral, That no man could be happy till his death. 

The words of a dying man are fitted to make a strong impression on the heart : those 
of Croesus deeply affected the mind of Cyrus : the Persian considered the speech of Solon 
as addressed to hinisdf. He repented of his intended cruelty towards an unfortunate 
prince, who had formerly enjoyed all the pomp of prosperity; and dreaded the concealed 
vengeance that might lurk in the bosom of fate, gave orders that the pyre should be 
extinguished, and from that moment treated him as a friend. 

Cambyscs, the son of Cyrus, overturned the government of Egypt. This country had 
been peopled by the descendants of Mezraim, and had early enjoyed the benefits of civi- 
lization. The sciences 'of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy had here been cultivated 
with very considerable, success, while the pyramids, which are still subsisting, prove that 
the Egyptians were equal to the erecting the most stupendous buildings. From the few 
fragments of their autient history, of which we are in possession, they appear to have 
suffered considerably from three invasions of the shepherds of Nubia, who overturned 
tlicir government, defiled their temples, and destroyed their cities. At other times they 
were, however, victorious over their neighbours, especially in the reign of Sesostris and of 
Pharaoh Nerho. In gcncrul they seem to have been content with preserving their own 
tranquillity, and to have employed their chief attention in cultivating the earth, carrying 
pn various arts and manufactures, studying the mathematical and mystical sciences, and 
celebrating the worship of .their numerous gods. Though from superstition averse to 
navigation, sevc rflb colonies of Egyptians passed over into Greece, and communicated to its 
unenlightened mfflmitants the maxims of legislation and the fables o I tlicir mythology. 

Soon after the arrival of the Egyptian colonists, the Greeks began to form a number of 
•mall states, the most remarkable of which were the following : \\\ Peloponnesus were 
those of b icy cm, Argus, and Mcssenia, Achaiu Propria, Arcadia, and Laconia : in Grecia 
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Propria (that part of Greece which lay without Pelopennesus) were those of Attica, Me- 
g-ua, Hocotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, Phocis, Locris Ozoloea, and A£tolia: in 
Epirus were the Molossi, Atnphilochi, Cassiopoea, Droeopes, Chaoces, Threspotii, Almeni 
and Acarnanx : in Thessaly were those of Thessaliotes, Estiotis, Pelasgiotis, Magnesia, 
and Phthia. The most distinguished of these were Laconia, Attica, better known by tne 
names of Sparta and Athens, and Thebes. 

The reputation of Sparta was founded upon the singular institutions of Lycurgus, who 
flourished in the ninth century before Christ, and obtained the confidence of his fellow 
citizens by the obstinate integrity with which he refused to receive the crown, in prejudice 
of the right heir. As his principal design was to render the Spartans a nation of soldiers, 
he commanded the statues of all their deities to he dressed in armour, w ithout excepting 
that of Venus herself. He allowed no inscription on the tombs of the dead, unless of 
those who fell in battle, and of w'omcn who devoted themselves to a religious life. 

Lycurgus divided all the country of Laconia into 30,000 equal shares ; the city of Sparta 
he divided into .9000 as some say, into 6000 as others say, and as a third party will have 
it into 4500. The intent of the legislator was that the property should be equally divided 
amongst his citizens ; so that none might be powerful enough to oppress his fellows, or 
any to be in such necessity as to be therefrom in danger of corruption. With the same 
view he forbade the having and selling these possessions. If a stranger acquired a right 
to any of these shares, lie might quietly enjoy it, provided he submitted to the laws of 
tlie republic. The city of Sparta was unwalled ; Lycurgus trusting it rather to the virtue 
of its citizens than to the art of masons. As to the houses, they were very plain ; for 
their ceilings could only be wrought by the axe, and their gates and doors only by the 
saw ; and their utensils were to he of a like stamp, that luxury might have no instruments 
among them. 

The citizens were to he neither more nor less than the number of city-lots ; and il at 
any time there happened to be more, they were led out in colonies. As to children, their 
laws were equally harsh and unreasonable ; for a father was directed to carry his new-born 
infant to a certain place, where the gravest men of his tribe looked upon the infant; and 
if they perceived its limbs straight and thought it had a w holesome look, then they re- 
turned it to its parents to be educated ; otherw ise it w as thrown into a deep cavern at the 
foot of the mountain Tavgetus. 

It was the care of Lycurgus that, from their very birth, the Lacedemonians should be 
inured to conquer their appetites ; for this reason he directed that nurses ahould accus- 
tom their children to spare inculs, and now and then to fasting ; that they should carry 
them, when 12 or 13 years old, to those who should examine their education, and who 
should carefully observe whether they were able to be m the dark alone, and whether they 
had got over all other follies and weaknesses incident to children, lie directed that 
children of all ranks should be brought up in the same way; and that none should be 
more favoured in food than another ; that they might not, even in their infancy, perceive 
any difference between poverty and riches, but consider each other as equals, and even 
ns brethren, to whom the same portions were assigned, and who, through the course of 
their lives, were to fare alike : the youths alone were allowed to eat flesh ; older men ate 
their black bioth and noise ; tuc :ads slept together in chambers, and after a manner 
Voi. JL 6 M 
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somewhat resembling that still in use in Turkey for the Janizaries : their beds ii| summer 
were very hard, being composed of reeds, plucked by the hand from the banks of the Eu- 
rotas ; in winter their beds wen; softer, Imt by no means downy, or fit to indulge immo- 
derate sleep. They ate altogether in public; and in case any abstained from coming to 
the tables they were lined. It was likewise strictly forbidden for any to eat or drink at 
home before they came to the common men! ; even then each had his proper portion, 
that every thing might he done there with gravity and decency. J he Mack broth was the 
great raritv of the Spartans, which was composed ot salt, vinegar, blood, tic . ; so that in 
our times it would he esteemed a verv unsavoury soup. Jt they were moderate in their 
eating they were so in their drinking also; tnirst was the sole measure thereof ; and never 
any .Lacedemonian thought of drinking for pleasure : as for drunkenness, it was both 
infamous and severely punished ; and that young men might perceive the reason, slaves 
were compelled to drink to excess, that the beastliness of the vice might appear. When 
they retired from the public meal, they were not allowed any torches or lights, because it 
was expected that men who were perfectly sober should be able to find their way in the 
dark ; and besides it gave them a facility of marching without light ; a thing wonderfully 
useful to them in time of war. 


As the poor ate as well as the rich, «o the rich could wear nothing la tter than the poor . 
they neither changed i hr ir fashion nor the materials of their garments; they were made 
for warmth and strength, not for gallantry and show : and to this custom even their kings 
conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in right of their dignity, but were contented that their 
virtue should distinguish them rather than their clothes. The youths wore a tunic till 
they were twelve years old ; afterwards they had a cloak given them, which was to serve 
them a year ; and their clothing was in general so thin that a Lacedemonian vest became 
proverbial. Iloys were always used to go without shoes ; but when they grew up they 
we c indulged with them, if the manner of life they led required it; but they were always 
inured to run without them, as also to climb up and slip down steep places with bare feet; 
nay the very shoe they used was of a particular form, plain and strong. Boys were not 
permitted to wear their hair ; but when they arrived at the age of twenty they suffered 
their hair and beard to "row. Baths and anointing were not much in use among the 
Lacedemonians; the river Eurotas supplied the former and exercise the latter. In the 
field, however, their sumptuary laws did not take place so strictly as in the city; for when 
they went to war they wore purple habits ; they put on crowns when they were about to 
engage the enemy; they had also rings, but they were of iron ; which metal was most 
esteemed by this nation. Lycurgus allow ed no money but what w as made of iron, totally 
forbidding the use of gold and silver. 

The Athenians hail the benefit of three legislators, Theseus, Draco, and Solon. The 
first of these divided the people into three different orders ; nobles, husbandmen, and 
artificers. The first he invested with power of interpreting and executing the laws, and 
regulating whatever related to religion. The other two chose their inferior magistrates 
from among themselves, to take cave of whatever related to their separate orders ; so that 
the kingdom was in some measure reduced to a commonwealth, in which the king had 
the greatest post, the nobles were next to him in honour and authority, the husbandmen 
bud the greatest profit, and the artists exceeded them in number. He likewise abolished 
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all their distinct courts of judicature, and built one common council-hall, called Prytancum, 
which stood for many ages afterwards. 

Draco enacted very severe laws, and is said to have punished every crime with death. 
Solon is celebrated for the mildness and justice of his institutions, and brought the Athe- 
nian constitution to a great degree of Perfection. Athens was governed by nine archons, 
who possessed the regal dignity, the Areopagus, ten other courts of justice, the senate, 
and the general assembly. The Areopagus was composed of only such magistrates a^ 
had maintained a blameless character while they exercised the oflice of archon. They 
held their sittings in the open air, and in the night, and permitted no displays of eloquence 
to be made before them. They not only punished capital crimes, as murder, poisoning, 
burning of houses, theft, &c. but struck at the root of them, by arraigning idleness, luxury, 
and debauchery. Not satisfied with having established good laws, they were extremely 
careful to see that they wore observed. With this view they had divided the city into, 
quarters and the country into cantons, 'finis every thing passed under U.eii eyes ; nothing 
escaped them ; they were acquainted with the private conduct of every citizen : those who 
had been guilty of any irregularity were cited before the magistrates, and were reprehended 
or punished in proportion to their misdemeanor. 

The senate consisted at different times of 4, .7, 01 (»«)() men, elected from the different 
tribes. Thev took the account of magistrates at the expiration of their offices ; thev 
directed the provisions made for poor citizens out of the public treasure ; they had tkc 
superintendency of public prisons, and a power ot punishing such as committed acts 
morally evil, though not prohibited by any law; they had the eare jikewi.se of the fleet : 
and besides all these tlrey had many other branches of authority, which it is not necessary 
for us to mention. 

The general assembly w as the last resort, and was composed of all such citizens as 
Avert; 30 years old and not declared infamous : their meetings were either ordinary or 
extraordinary : the ordinary were such as were appointed by law ; the extraordinary such 
as necessity required. Of the first there were four in :>.> days. In the first assembly they 
reproved or rejected magistrates, heard proposals for the public good and certain causes. 
In the second they received petitions and heard every man's judgment on the matters 
that were before them. In the third they gave audience to foreign ambassadors. The 
fourth was employed altogether in affairs relating to the gods and their worship. The 
extraordinary meetings were appointed by the magistrates when occasion required ; 
whereas to the ordinary assemblies the people came of their own accord. 

They gave their votes by casting pebbles into certain vessels, which w’erc counted, and 
it was declared whether the decree of the senate was approved or rejected. 

Though the Greeks wore more lately civilized than the Asiatic nations, they soon 
became their superiors both in arts and arms ; of the latter of which excellencies they had 
occasion to exhibit the most extraordinary proofs. Enraged by the interference ot the 
Athenians, in a rebellion of the Ionian Greeks, the king of Persia, Darin* Ilistaspcs, dis- 
patched Datis and Artaphcrnes with a large annv, to destroy Athens and Eretrift, and 
bring home their inhabitants slaves. In the latter instance they were soon sueeesstul, as 
the Eretrians were divided by civil dissensions, but they were totally defeated at thy 
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batt of Marathon by 10,000 Athenians and Plateans, under the command of Miltiades, 
assisted by Aristides, Themistocles, and seven other generals. 

A few years after Xerxes invaded Greece, bringing with him, according to the classical 
historians, not fewer than 1,000,000 soldiers. To oppose this mighty force, Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, occupied the straits of Thermopylas with 7000 men, of whom only 300 
were his countrymen. 

Xerxes, advancing near the straits, was strangely surprised to find that the Greeks 
were resolved to dispute his passage ; for he hail always flattered himself that on his 
approach they would betake themselves to flight, and not attempt to oppose his innume- 
rable forces. However, Xerxes st»ll entertaining some hopes of their flight, waited four 
days without undertaking any thing, on purpose to give them time to retreat. During 
thi* 5 time he used his utmost endeavours to gain and corrupt Leonidas, promising to make 
'iiin master of all Greece if he would c ome over to his interest. His offers being rejected 
with contempt iu.d indignation, the king ordered him, by a herald, to deliver up his arms 
Leonidas, in a stvlc, and with a spirit truly laconical, answered, “Come thyself and take 
them." X* ixf at this rtplv. transported with rage, commanded the Medes and ( Tmiv 1 
to march against them, take them all alive and bring them to }r:n in fetters. The Mode- . 
not aide to stand the shock of the Greeks, soon betook them. el -cs to flight ; and n then 
room Hydarne.- was ordered toad', auce, with that body whu h was called Immortal and 
consisted of 10,000 chosen men: but when these earns- t<; rbse with the Greeks, they 
succeeded no better than the \1< vies and Cissians. being obliged to retire with great 
slaughter. The next day, the Persians, reflecting on t. small number of their enemies, 
and supposing so many of them ’ > be wounded tlr.i« they could not po.isibiy maintain a 
second fight, resolved to make another attempt, but could not by any ''fiord, make the 
Greeks give un\ , on the* contrary, they were themselves put t a shameful Ihglit. r l h* 
valour of the Greeks exerted itself on thus occasion in a manner so extraordinmy that 
Xerxes is said to huv' thr -e turns leaped from his throne, apprehending the entire 
destruction of his army. 

Xerxes having lost all hopes of forcing his way through troops *haf wte.- beteimined to 
conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, and doubtful what measure.: ne .-mould take in 
this posture of affairs, when one Epialtcs, in expectation of a great toward, -..me to him. 
and discovered a secret passage to the top of the hill, which overlooked ami wunmanded 
the Spartan forces. The king immediately ordered Ilvdarncs thither, with In. select body 
of 10,000 Persians ; who, marching all night, arrived at break of oay, and possessed 
themselves of that advantageous post. 

Leonidas, finding that they were thus betrayed, dismissed all but the Thebans and 
Thesbians, and prepared to die in defence of his country. Those who staid with him 
did not feed themselves with any hopes of conquering or escaping, but looked upon Ther- 
mopyla; as their grave ; and when Ixonidas, exhorting them to take some nourishment, 
said that they should all sup together with Pluto, witu one accord they set up a shout of 
joy, as if they had been imited to a banquet. 

Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the rising of the sun, began to move with the 
tfrhole body of hi$ aruay as he had been advised by Epialtes. Upon their approach. 
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Leonidas advanced to the broadest part of the passage, and fell upon tha enemy with 
such undaunted con rage and resolution that the Persian officers were obliged to stand 
behind the divisions they commanded, in order to prevent the flight of their men. Great 
numbers of the enemy fulling into the sea, were drowned ; others were trampled under- 
foot by their own men, and a great many killed by the Greeks ; who, knowing they could 
not avoid death upon the arrival of those who were advancing to fall upon their rear, 
exerted their utmost efforts. In this action fell the brave Leonidas ; which A’orocotnes 
and Uyperanthcs, two of the brothers of Xerxes, observing, advanced with great resolu- 
tion to sieze his bodv, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. But the Lacedemonians, more 
eager to delond it than their own lives, repulsed the enemy four times, killed both the 
brothers of Xerxes, with many other commanders of distinction, and rescued the body ol 
their beloved general out of the enemy’s hands. - But in the mean time the army that was 
led by the treacherous Epialtes, advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the narrow- 
est part of the passage, and draw ing all together, except the Thebans, posted themselves 
o: ;> rising ground. In this place they made head against the Persians, who poured in 
up« n mem on ail sides, till at length, not vanquished, but oppressed and overwhelmed by 
numbers, they all fell, except one, who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a 
cr ward and traitor n< his country; but afterwards made a glorious reparation in the 
outlie of Plat.? a, win re he distinguished himself in an extraordinan manner. 

"When the news of this event reached Athens, the Athenians, in great distress, applied 
to the oracle at Delphi; from whence they received at. first a very severe answer, threaten- 
ing them with destruction ; but after much humiliation a more favourable one was delivered, 
p. w ich, probably by the direction of Themistoeles, they were promised safety in walls 
of v 'd. This was by Themistoeles and the greatest part of the citizens interpreted as a 
m oul to abandon At! ions, and put all their hop<'-; of safety in their fleet. Upon this, 
mt pttuon of Themistoeles prevailing, the greatest part began to prepare for this embark- 
ation and had inonev distributed tun #ng them by the council of the. Areopagus, to the 
emoun: m eight drachms per man : but thL not proving sufficient, Themistoeles gave out 
vital Mimebody had stolen the shield of Minerva; under pretence of searching for which, 
be seized on all the money he could find. Some, however, there were, who refused to 
?:mbark with the rest, but raised to themselves fortifications of wood, understanding the 
oracle in its literal sense, and resolving to wait the arrival of the Persians, and defend 
themselves to the last. 

T I v Persians having advanced to Athene soon after the inhabitants read deserted it, 
met with no opposition, except from a fi vv just now mentioned ; who, as they would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation, were all cut in pieces, and the city utterly destroyed. 
Xerxes, however, being defeated in a sea fight at Sal a mis, was forced to fly with pro- 
digious loss. Themistoeles was for pursuing him, and breaking down the bridge he had 
east over the Hellespont , but this advice being rejected, he sent a trusty messenger to 
Xerxes, acquainting him that the Greeks intended to break down his bridge, and therefore 
desired him to make all the haste ho could, lest, by that means, he should be shut up in 
Europe. According to Herodotus, he also advised the Athenians to quit the pursuit, and 
return home, in order to build their ruined houses. This advice, though misinterpreted 
by some, was certainly a very prudent one, as Xerxes, thougfi once defeated, was still at 
Vol. II. C N ..... 
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The defeat of Xerxes at Salamis made Mardonitis, who was left to carry on the war 
by land, more ready to treat with the Athenians than to tight them ; and with this view 
be sent Alexander, king of Maccdon, to Athens, to make proposals of alliance with that 
republic, exclusively of all the other Grecian states. This proposal, however, was rejected ; 
and the consequence was that Athens was a second time destroyed ; the Spartans sending 
assistance so slowly that the Athenians were forced to retire to Salamis ; but they wore 
soon freed from all apprehensions by the total defeat and death of Mardonius at Plataea ; 
where Aristides and the body of troops under his command distinguished themselves in a 
most extraordinary manner. 


1 he same day that the battle of Plataia was fought, the Persians were defeated in- a 
sea-fight at Mycale in Ionia, wherein it was allowed that the Athenians, who were there, 
behaved better than any of the other Greeks ; but when it was proposed to transport the 
Ionians into Europe, that they might be in perfect safety, and give them the territories of 
such Grecian states as had sided with the Persians, the Athenians refused to comply, 
fearing the Ionians would rival them in trade, or refuse the obedience they used to pay 
them : besides which, they would then lose the opportunity of plundering the Persians, in 
case of any quarrel with Ionia. 


After this danger had been removed, the Athenians rebuilt and fortified their city, began 
to display their fine taste iu arts and literature, and to indulge the more dangerous ambi- 
tion of reigning in Greece. As the Spartans were little disposed to concede to them this 
honour, which they themselves claimed by the right of prescription, .their mutual jealousy 
gave rise to the Peloponnesian war, which broke forth 4-31 years before Christ; and ter- 
minated, after a contest of 34 years, in the reduction of Athens. 

The city of Thebes is said to have been founded by Cadmus the Phenician, who was 
probably one of those Canaanitcs who fled from the arms of Joshua. They were famed 
in the early period of their history for their martial achievements ; but in process of time 
they seem to have degenerated. At the invasion of Xerxes they were the first people in 
Greece who were gained over to the Persian interest. On account of. this misbehaviour 
they were become very obnoxious to the other states, especially to the Athenians, whose 
power and renown increased ever day, and threatened at last to swallow them up alto- 
gether. The Thebans being m no condition to opfiose such a formidable, power, put 
themselves under the protection of the Spartans, who, out of jealousy of the Athenians, 
readily ‘forgave them; and so grateful were the Thebans for the kindness shown them a$ 
this time, that, during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, Sparta had not a more faithful 
ally. , By these means they not only recovered the government of Bqeotia, of which they 
hod been, formerly in possession, till deprived of it on account of. their . siding with the 
Persians, but their city became one of the first in Greece. 


At length the Spartans, breaking all the hounds of moderation, through the treachery of 
those who had the care of the citadel, changed the form of the Theban government, which 
this time a democracy. 

53?he 1 details continued under the nower of the Spartans for four years;, at the end of 
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w hich term, a conspiracy being formed against them by some of the principal people ii* 
the city, among whom was a young noblenmn, named Pelopidas, the Spartans were mas- 
sacred and driven out, and the citadel regained. During the tumult, Kpaminondas, after- 
wards the celebrated general, with a number of the best citizens, joined the party of Pelo - 
pidas ; and the latter, having called a general assembly of the Thebans, proclaimed liberty 
to them, and exhorted them, in the strongest manner, to fight for their country. Thi> 
speech was received w ith the greatest acclamations * Pelopidas was unanimously pro 
claimed the preserver of Thebes, and was charged with the management of the war, which 
was then to be declared against Sparta. 

These transactions produced a war with Sparta, in which the Thebans were completely 
victorious. Encouraged by their successes, they began to think of enlarging their territo- 
ries, and of making encroachments on their neighbours, as they saw other states had done 
before them. This spirit of conquest is said to have been raised by their general Pclopi- 
das ; in w hich he was seconded by Kpaminondas, a person, w ho though, like him, endowed 
w'ith all the accessary qualities to make a complete captain or patriot, had, till then, pre- 
ferred a private life, ami lived in a constant course of virtue and the study of philosophy, 
lie had as yet seldom appeared in public, except to get himself excused from those state 
employments which were so eagerly courted by others. This, however, had not hindered 
him from contracting an intimate friendship with Pelopidas, which had been daily im- 
proved by the correspondence of their tempers and principles, as well as by that zeal 
which both displayed for the good of their country; which last had made them, even 
before this time, appear together in action, and to such advantage that Epaminondas's 
merit could be no longer concealed, nor indeed suffer him to continue longer in his beloved 
retirement ; so that he saw himself at length deservedly placed at the head of the Theban 
troops ; where he gave such early proofs of his future prow ess and abilities as justly gave 
him the next rank to Pelopidas. 

While these two great men lived the Thebans were abundantly prosperous ; hut no 
sooner hud they fallen, .Pelopidas at the battle of Cynocephala, and Epaminondas at that 
of Man tinea, than Thebes sunk into a state of insignificance, from which it never recovered. 

While the different states of Greece were thus eagerly contending who should be 
greatest, Philip, king of Macedon, was preparing fetters for them all. The kingdom of 
Macedon, had been founded by one Garanus, about 800 years before the Christian 
era. At first it Was attended with a considerable degree of prosperity, but after that 
( yrus had conquered Lydia, had become dependent on the Persian monarch, had been 
obliged to assist Xerxes in the invasion of Greece, and after that suffered so severely by 
the contests of different usurpers, and the inroads of its barbarian neighbours, that at the 
time when Philip obtained the government it was placed, in all appearance, in the very 
verge of ruin. Perdiccas, the brother of Philip, had been defeated and slain in a battla 
with the Illyrians, in which the Macedonians had lost 4(KK) men. Amyntas, the proper 
heir to the throne, was an infant ; the Thebans, in whom Perdiccas had placed much 
confidence, were deprived of the sovereignty of Greece;' the Athenians, justly provoked 
at the ungrateful behaviour of tne late monarch, showed a hostile disposition ; die Illyri- 
ans ravaged the west and the Paeonians the north quarter of the kingdom ; the Thracians 
still supported the cause of the 'usurper Pausanias, atid proposed to send him into -Macedou 
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at the head of a numerous army ; while Argneas, the former rival of Amyntas, the father 
of Philip, renewed his pretensions to the throne, and by flattering the Athenians with the 
hopes of recovering Amphipolis, easily induced them to support his claims ; and in conse- 
quence of this they fitted out a fleet, having on board 3000 heavy armed soldiers, which 
they sent to the coast of Macedon. 

Philip, the late king's brother, no sooner heard of his defeat and death, than he set out 
privately from Thebes ; and, on his arrival in Macedon, found matters in the situation wc 
have just now described. Fired with an insatiable ambition, it is very probable that from 
the very first moment he had resolved to seize the kingdom for himself ; yet it was neces- 
sary at first to pretend that he assumed the throne only to preserve it for his nephew. 
Philip, as has already been mentioned, was carried off as a hostage by Pclopidas ; but for 
a long time past hod remained in such obscurity, that historians disagree as to his place 
of residence, some placing him in Theban and others in Macedon. It is certain, howevei 
ihat from the age of 15 he had been very much in the family of Epaunuondas, from whose 
icssons he could nbt but derive the greatest advantage. It is probable, also, that he 
;^ended this celebrated general in many of his expeditions ; and it is certain, that with an 
attendance- suitable to his rank, he visited most of the principal republics, and showed an 
attention to their institutions, both civil and military, far superior to his years. Having 
easy access to whomsoever he pleased, he cultivated the friendship of the first people in 
Greece. Even in Athens, where no good-will subsisted with Macedon, the philosophers 
Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle cultivated his acquaintance ; and the connection he formed 
w ith the principal leaders of that republic, in the early period of his life, no doubt contri- 
buted greatly to the accomplishment of the designs in which he afterwards proved so 
successful. His appearance in Macedon instantly changed the face of affairs ; the Mace- 
donian army, though defeated, was not entirely destroyed; and the remainder of them 
secured themselves in the fortresses which had been built by Archelaus. There were also 
considerable garrisons in fortresses, and walled towns scattered over the kingdom ; and 
the Illyrians, who had made war only for the sake of plunder, soon returned home to 
enjoy the fruits of their victory. His other enemies, the Thracians and Pseonians, were 
much less formidable than the Illyrians, being still in a very rude and uncivilized state, 
incapable of uniting under one head, in such a manner as to bring any formidable army 
into the field.: While the Illyrians, therefore, gave up the campaign, through mere caprice 
and unsteadiness, Philip himself applied to the Paeonians, .and by fair promises and flat- 
tery prevailed upon them to desist. The king of Tlnrace, by means of a sum of money, 
was easily prevailed upon to abandon the cause of Pausanias ; so that Philip, freed from 
these barbarians, was now left at liberty to e xpose the Athenians, who supported Argums, 
and threatened a very formidable invasion* 

: Tlie appearance of the Athenian fleet before Meti \nc, with that of AVgacus, at the head 
of a numerous: army in Picria, filled the whole country with consternation ; and Philip, who 
was by no means deficient in. talents necessary to recommend himself to the good graces 
of the people, took the opportunity of getting Ainyntas set aside, and himself declared king ; 
tor which indeed the danger of the times afforded a very plausible pretext. Argacus, in 
Ifr p mean time, advanced with his Athenian allies towards Edcssa or dig®, die antient 
of die Macedonian empire, where he hoped to have been amicably received; but 
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finding the gates shut against him, he returned back to Methone. Phiiip harassed him 
in his retreat, cutting off great numbers of his men, and afterwards defeated him in a 
general engagement ; in which Argicus himself, with the flower ot his army, were cut in 
pieces, and all the rest taken prisoners. 

The first instance of success contributed greatly to raise the spirits of Philip s party ; 
and he himself took care to improve it in the best manner possible. Having taken a great 
number of prisoners, both Macedonians und Athenians, he determined, by his treatment 
of them, to ingratiate himself with both parties. The former were called into his presence, 
and after a gentle reprimand, admitted to swear allegiance to him ; alter which they were 
distributed through the army : the Athenians were entertained at his table, dismissed 
without ransom, and their baggage restored. The prisoners were just allowed time to 
return to their native city, and to spread abroad the news of Philips generosity, when they 
were followed by ambassadors from Maccdon, with proposals tor peace. As he knew 
that the loss of Amphipolis had greatly irritated them, he now thought proper to renounce 
his jurisdiction over that city; and it was accordingly declared free and independent, and 
subject only to the government of its own free and equitable laws. 1 his arttul conduct, 
together with his kind treatment of the prisoners, so wrought upon the minds ot the Athe- 
nians, that they consented to the renewal of a treaty, which had formerly subsisted between 
them and his father Amvntas. Thus he 'found means to remove all jealousy ot his ambi- 
tion, or the schemes he might afterwards undertake to their prejudice ; and not only this, 
but to induce them to engage in a ruinous war with their allies ; Which occupied their 
attention until Philip had an opportunity of getting his matters so well established that it 
was impossible to overthrow them. 

Tlu* new king being thus left at liberty to regulate his domestic concerns, began to 
circumscribe the power of his chiefs and nobles ; who, especially in the more remote 
provinces, paid very little regard to the authority of the kings of Maccdon ; sometimes, 
even in times of public calamity, throwing off their allegiance altogether, and assuming 
an independent government over considerable tracts of country. 1 o counteract the ambi- 
tion of these chiefs, Philip chose a body of the bravest Macedonian youths, whom he 
entertained at his own tabic, and honoured with many testimonies ot his friendship, giving 
them the title of his companions, and allowing them constantly to attend him in wav and 
hunting. Their intimacy with the sovereign, which was considered as an indication of 
their merit, obliged them to superior diligence in all the severe duties of military discipline ; 
and the young nobility, eager to participate such high honours, vied with each other in 
their endeavours to gain admission into this distinguished order ; so that, while on the one 
hand they served as hostages, on the other they formed an useful seminary for future 
generals, by whom both Philip and Alexander were afterwards greatly assisted in their 
conquests. 

He also either instituted or improved the Macedonian phalanx ; a body of 6000 men, 
armed with short swords, fitted either for cutting or stabbing, having also strong bucklers, 
four feet long and two and a half broad, and pikes 14 feet long; usually marching 1(> 
men deep; 

Having thus put it in his power to execute his projects of ambition, he first subdued tnc 
Paeon ians and Illyrians, then reduced Amphipolis, and obtained possession ot the gold 
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mines of Thrace. Tlic latter acquisition proved of great importance, as it enabled him to 
corrupt the priests of Delphi, the council of the Amphietyons, and tin; orators of Athens. 

Delphi was a town of Phoeis, situated on the south-west extremity of mount Parnassus. 
It was famous for a temple and oracle of Apollo, of which the following was said to be 
the origin : A number of goats, that were feeding on mount Parnassus, eatnc near a place 
whith had a deep and long perforation. The steem which issued from the hole seemed to 
inspire the goats, and they played and frisked about in such an uncommon manner that 
the goatherd was tempted to lean on the hole, and see what mysteries the place contained. 
He was immediately seized w ith a lit of enthusiasm, His expressions were wild and extra- 
vagant, and passed for prophecies. 'Phis circumstance was soon known about the country, 
and many experienced the same enthusiastic inspiration. The place was revered ; a tem- 
ple was soon after erected in honour of Apollo ; and a city built, which became the chief 
and most illustrious in Phoeis. 

The oracles were delivered by a priestess called Pvthia, who received the prophetic 
influence in the following manner. A lofty tripod, decked with laurel, was placed over 
the aperture whence the sacred vapour issued. The priestess, after washing her body, 
and especially her hair, in the cold water of Castaiia, mounted on it to receive the divine 
effluvia. She wore a crown of laurel, and shook a sacred tree which grew near. Some- 
times she chewed the leaves, and the frenzy which followed may, with probability be 
attributed to this usage ; and the gentler or more violent symptoms to the quantity taken. 
When overflowing with the heavenly inspiration, she uttered the confused words irregularly 
suggested by the impulse of the god ; the Delphians collected these sounds, reduced them 
into order, animated them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and dismissed at pleasure, was a mere instrument in the hands of those artful 
ministers, whose character became so venerable and sacred, that they were finally regarded, 
not merely as attendants and worshippers, but as the peculiar family of the god. Their 
number was considerable and never exactly ascertained, since all the principal inhabitants 
of Delphi, claiming an immediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to offici.uto in the rite- 
of his sanctuary ; and even the inferior ranks belonging to that sacred city were continually 
employed in dances, festivals, processions, and in displaying all the gay pageantry of an 
airy and elegant superstition. 

The council of the Amphietyons consisted of two deputies from each of those states of 
Greece who considered themselves as guardians of Delphi. They not only consulted on 
every thing which respected the rites of Apollo, but debated, in various instances, con- 
cerning the public affairs of Greece. 

The Phocians having ploughed up some of the ground that was consecrated to Apollo, 
those states which were in the interest of the Amphietyons took up arms to ehastisc them ; 
while the Athenians, Spartans, and Achseans fought in their defence. Philip joined the 
Amphietyons, passed the straits of Thermopile, and so terrified the Phocians that they 
surrendered at discretion. To punish them they were deprived of their double vote in 
the council of the Amphietyons, which was given to Philip as a reward for his assistance. 

In the mean time he reduced, one after another, many of the colonies of the Athenians, 
while he endeavoured to persuade them that his intentions were perfectly friendly. Though 
their great orator Demosthenes exerted his amazing powers of eloquence to excite .bis. 
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countrymen to the defence of their liberties, yet so great was the degeneracy that prevailed 
at Athens, that Philip found no difficulty to make a party in that citv, who were ready to 
accede to his wishes. He procured /Eschincs to be elected one of the council of the 
Amphictyons, and though this seemed a small matter, it proved the hinge on which ail 
his project turned. By that time /Eschines had taken his seat, a question was stirred in 
the council, whether the J oerians of the Amphisia had not been guilty of sacrilege m 
plowing the fields of Cyrrha, in the neigbourhood of the temple of Delphi. The assembly 
being divided in their opinions, /Esc bines proposed to take a view; which was accordingly 
decreed. Rut when the Amphictyons came, in order to see how things stood, the Locri- 
ans, either jealous of their property, or spurred thereto by the suggestions of some who 
saw' farther than themselves, fell upon those venerable persons so rudely that they wen* 
compelled to secure themselves by flight. The Amphictyons decreed that an army should 
be raised, under the command of one of their own number, to chastise the delinquents ; 
hut as this army was to be composed of troops sent from all parts of Greece, the appearance 
at the rendezvous was so inconsiderable, that the Amphictyons sent to command them 
durst undertake nothing. The w hole matter being reported to the council, ALschines, m 
a long and eloquent harangue, showed how much the w elfare anil even the safety of Greece 
depended on the deference paid to their decrees ; and after inveighing against the want oi 
public spirit in such as had not sent their quotas at the time appointed by the counc il, he 
moved that they should elect Philip for their general, and pray him to execute their de- 
cree. The deputies from the other states, conceiving that, by tin’s expedient, their respec- 
tive constituents would he free from any farther trouble or expence, came into it at once ; 
whereupon a decree was immediately drawn up, purporting that ambassadors should he 
sent to Philip of Mncedon, in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, once more to 
require his assistance, and to notify to him that the states of Greece had unanimou>!v 
chosen him their general, w ith full power to act, as he thought lit, against such as had 
opposed the authority of the Amphictyons. Thus, of a sudden, Philip acquired all that 
he sought ; arid having an army ready, in expectation of this event, he immediately 
inarched to exccut** the commands of the Amphictyons in appearance, hut in reality hr 
accomplish his o * n designs. For having passed into Greece with his army, instead of 
attacking the Locriuus, he seized immediately upon Elatea, a great city of Phoeis, upon 
the liver Cephisus. 

The Athenians, in the mean time, were in the utmost confusion on the new s of Philip's 
inarch. However, by the advice of Demosthenes, they invited the T)y:bans to join them 
against the common enemy of Greece. Philip endeavoured as much as possible to pre- 
vent this confederacy from taking place ; but all his efforts proved ineffectual. The 
Athenians raised an army, which marched immediately to Elusis, where they were joined 
by the Thebans. The confederates made the best appearance that had ever been seen in 
Greece, and the troops w ere exceedingly good ; but unfortunately the generals were men 
of no conductor skill in the military' art. An engagement ensued at Cheronaa; wherein 
Alexander commanded one wing of the Macedonian army, and his father Philip the other. 
The confederate army was divided according to the different nations of w hich it consisted ; 
the Athenians having the right and the Rcr.otiuns the left. In the beginning ot the battle 
the confederates had the better; whereupon Stratoclcs, an Athenian commander, cried 
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out, Come oti, brother soldiers, let us drive tliem back to Macedon which being 
overheard by the king, he said very coolly to one of his officers, “ These Athenians do not 
know how to conquer.'’ Upon this he directed the tiles of the phalanx to lie straitened ; 
and drawing his men up very close, retired to a neighbouring eminence, fromwher.ee the 
Athenians were eager in their pursuit ; he rushed down with impetuosity, broke and routed 
them with prodigious slaughter. The orator Demosthenes behaved verv unbecomingly in 
this engagement ; for he deserted his post, and was one of the first that fled ; nay we are 
told that a stake catching hold of his robe, he, not doubting but it was an enemy, cried 
out, “Alas! spare im life.” 

This victory determined the fate of Greece, and made Philip supreme lord of that 
country. The first use lie made of his power w as to convoke a general assembly, w herein 
tie was recognised generalissimo, and with full power appointed their leader against the 
Persians. Having, by virtue of his authority, settled a general peace among them, and 
appointed the quota that each of the states should furnish for the war, he dismissed them, 
and returning to Macedon, began to make great preparations for this new expedition. 

While, however, he was making preparations for this purpose, lie w r as assassinated in 
the theatre, and succeeded by his son Alexander. Alexander found the affairs of Macedon 
in a very distracted state, but was soon able to quell all their civil commotions, defeat the 
neighbouring barbarians, and compel the cities of Greece to seek his friendship. The 
Thebans having neglected to deprecate his vengeance, lie took tlieir city by storm, and 
caused the inhabitants to be for some hours massacred, without distinction of age or sex , 
after which the houses were demolished, all except that of Pindar, the famous poet, which 
was spared in respect to the merit of its owner, and because lie laid celebrated Alexander I. 
king of Macedon. The lands, excepting those destined to religious uses, w ere shared 
among tiic soldiers, and all the prisoners sold for slaves ; by which 440 talents were 
brought into the king’s treasury. 

Having thus settled his affairs, lie embarked for the conquest of Persia, with an army 
of 30,000 foot and 5000 horse. When lie drew near the shore of Asia, he lunched a 
javelin, which stuck in the earth ; then, in complete armour, he. leaped upon the strand ; 
and having erected altars to Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, he proceeded to Ilium 
Here again he sacrificed to Minerva; and taking down some arms, which had hung in 
the temple of that goddess since the time of the Trojan war, consecrated his own in their 
stead. He sacrificed also to the ghost of Priam, to avert his wrath, on account of the 
descent w hich he himself claimed from Achilles. 

In the mean time the Persians had assembled a great army in Phrygia; among the com- 
manders of which was one Meinnon, a Rhodian, the best officer in the service of Darius. 
Alexander, as soon as lie had performed all the ceremonies w hich lie judged necessary, 
marched directly towards the enemy ; Meinnon gave it as his opinion that they should 
bum and destroy all the country round, that they might deprive the Greeks of the means 
of subsisting, and then transport a part of their army into Macedon. But the Persians, 
depending on their cavalry', rejected this salutary advice, and posted themselves along the 
river Granicus, in order to wait the arrival of Alexander. In the engagement wnich 
happened on the banks of tnat river, the Persians were defeated, ami Alexander became 
Toaster ot all die neighbouring country, which he began to take care of as if it had been 
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.part, of his hereditary dominions. The city of Sardis was m.n.c. .s.iir-% <ictiv<ved u;> ; and 
here Alexander built a temple to Jupiter Olvinpius. Alter (Jus hr restored the Ephesian:* 
to their liberty; ordered the tribute which they formerly paid to the Persians to be applied 
towards the rebuilding of the magnificent temple of Diana; and having settled the aftnus 
of the city, inarched against Atilctus. This place was defended by Mernnon witli a con- 
siderable body of troops, who had fled thither after the battle of Granicus, and therefore 
made a vigorous resistance. The fortune of Alexander, however, prevailed, and the city 
was soon reduced, though Mernnon, with part of the troops, escaped to Halicarnassus. 
-After this the king dismissed his fleet, for which various reasons have been asssigued , 
though it is probable that the chief one was to show his army that their only resource now 
was in subverting the Persian empire. 

Almost all the cities between Miletus and I Ialiearnassus submitted as soon as they heard 
that the former was taken ; but Halicarnassus, where Mernnon commanded witli a very 
numerous garrison, made an obstinate defence. Nothing, however, was able to resist the 
Macedonian army ; Mernnon was at last obliged to abandon the place ; upon which Alex- 
ander took and razed the city of - Tralles in Phrygia, received the submission of several 
princes tributary to the Persians, and having destroyed the Marmarians, a people of JLyciu, 
who had fallen upon the rear of his army, put an end to the campaign. 

As soon as the season would permit, he marched to Perga, and thence toCicilia, where 
he received information of the approach of the Persians, whom he met at Issus, under the 
command of Darius, and defeated with great slaughter. The consequences of this victory 
were very advantageous to the Macedonians. Many governors of provinces and petty 
princes submitted themselves to the conqueror; and such as did so ’were treated not as a 
newly conquered people, hut as his old hereditary subjects ; being neither burthened with 
roldiers nor oppressed with tribute. Among the number of those places which, within a 
short space after the battle of Issus, sent deputies to submit to the conqueror, was the 
city of Tyre. The king, whose name was Azelmicus, was absent in the Persian fleet ; 
but his son was among the deputies, and was favourably received by Alexander. The 
king probably inte ided to confer particular honours on the city of Tyre, for he acquainted 
the inhabitants that, tie would come and sacrifice to the Tyrian Hercules, the patron of 
their city, to whom they had erected a most magmneent temple. Hut these people, like 
most other trading nations, were too suspicious to think of admitting such an enterprising 
prince, with his troops, within their walls. They sent, .therefore, their deputies again to 
him, to inform him that they were ready to do whatever he should command them; bn* 
as to his coming and sacrificing in their city, they could not consent to that, but were 
positively determined not to admit a single Macedonian within their gates. Alexander 
immediately dismissed their deputies in great displeasure. He then assembled a council 
of war, wherein he insisted strongly on the disaffected state of Greece, (for mo-t of the 
Grecian states had sent ambassadors to Darius, to enter into a league with him against 
the Macedonians) the power of the Persians by sea, and the folly of carrying on the war 
in distant provinces, while Tyre was left unreduced behind them : he also remarked, that 
if once tins city was subdued, the sovereignty of the sea would be transferred to them, 
because it would fix their possession of the coasts ; and as the Persian fleet was composed 
chiefly of tributary squadrons, those tributaries w ould fight the battles not of their lat? 
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bat of their present masters. Tor these reasons the siege of Tyre was resolved on. The 
town was not taken, however, without great difficulty ; which provoked Alexander to such 
a degree that lie treated the inhabitants with the greatest cruelty. 

Thus perished the power of the Phoenicians, the most commercial people of all anti- 
quity. They affected no empire but that of the sea ; and seemed to aim at nothing but 
the peaceable enjoyment of their trade. This they extended to all the known parts they 
could reach ; to the British isles, commonly understood by the Cassiterides, to Spain and 
other places in the ocean, both within and without the straits of Gibralter; and in general 
to all the ports of the Mediterranean, the Black sea, and the lake Mteotis. In all these 
parts th£y had settlements and correspondents, from which they drew what was useful to 
tlicmselves, or might be so to others ; and thus they exercised the three great branches ot 
trade, a$ it is commonly divided into importation, exportation, and transportation, in fill, 
latitude. Such was their sea-trade ; and for that which they carried on by land, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Arabia, and even in India, it was ot no less 
extent, and may give us an idea of what this people or.ee was, how rich and how deser- 
vedly their merchants are mentioned in Scripture, as equal to princes. I heir country 
was at that time the great warehouse, where every thing that might cither administer to 
tilt- necessities or luxury of mankind was to be found ; which they distributed as they 
judged would be best for their own interest. The puiple of 1 yve, the glass of Sidon, ami 
the exceeding fine linen made in this country, together with other curious pieces ot art, 
in metals and w ood, already mentioned, appear to have been the chief and almost only 
commodities of Phcenice itself. Indeed their territory was so small that it is not to be 
imagined they could afford to export any of their own growth ; it is more likely that they 
rather wanted than abounded with the fruits of the earth. 

After the reduction of Tyre, Alexander, though the season was already far advanced, 
determined to make an expedition into Syria, and in his way thither proposed to chasti.-e 
the Jew’s, who had highly offended him during the siege of Tyre ; for when he sent to them 
to demand provisions for his soldiers, they answered, that they were the subjects oi 
Darius, and bound by oath not to supply his enemies. Die king, however, was pacified 
by their submission ; and not only pardoned them, but conferred many privileges upon 
them. 

Prom Jerusalem Alexander marched directly to Gaza, the only place in that part of 
the world which still held out for Darius. This was a very large and very strong city, 
situated on a high hill, about five miles from the sea-short. One Batis or lietis, an eunuch, 
had tlie government of the place ; and had made every preparation necessary for sustain- 
ing a long and obstinate siege. The governor defended the place with great vuiour, and 
several tin>es repulsed his enemies : but at last it was taken by storm, and all the garrison 
slain to a man ; and this secured to Alexander an entrance into Egypt, which having 
before been very impatient of the Persian yoke, admitted the Macedonians peaceably. 

Here the king laid the foundations of the city of Alexandria, which, for many years 
after, continued to be the capital of the country. While he remained here, he also formed 
two extraordinary design of visiting the temple of Jupiter Ammon. As to the motives by 
wh^ch he was induced to take this extraordinary journey authors are not agreed : but 
certain k 1 ? that lie hazarded himself and his troops in the highest degree ; there being 
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two dangers in this march, which, with the example of C'arubv^c-, who lost the grea.-t.st 
part of his army in it, might have terrified any body but Alexander. The first was the 
want of water, which, in the sandy deserts surrounding the temple, is no where to be 
found; the other tilt: uncertainty of the road, from the lhuluation of the sands, which, 
changing their situation every moment, leave the traveller no road to walk in nor mark to 
march by. These difficulties, however, Alexander got over, though not without a miracu- 
lous interposition, as is pretended by all historians. 

Alexander having consulted the oracle and received a favourable answer, returned to 
pursue his conquests. Having settled the government of Egypt, he appointed the general 
rendezvous of his forces at Tyre. Here lie met with ambassadors from Athens, requesting 
him to pardon such of their countrymen as lie found serving the enemy. The king being 
desirous to oblige such a famous state, granted their request, and sent also a fleet to the 
Coast of Cl recce, to prevent the e fleets of some commotions, which had lately happened 
in Peloponnesus. lie then directed his march to Thapsaeus ; and having parsed the 
Euphrates and Tigris, met with Darius near Arbcla, where the Persians were again over- 
thrown with prodigious slaughter, and Alexander in effect became master of the Persian 


empire. 

After this important victory Alexander inarched directly to Babylon, which was imme- 
diately delivered up ; the inhabitants being greatly disaffected to the Persian interest. 
After 30 days stay in this country the king marched to Susa, which had already surrendered 
to Philoxcmus ; amt here he received the treasures of the Persian monarch, amounting, 
according to the most generally received account, to 50,000 talents. Having received 
also at tilts tune a supply of 6000 foot and 500 horse from Macedon, he set about reducing 
the nations of Media, among whom Darius was retired. 1 le first reduced tnc Uxians ; 
and having forced a passage to Persepolis, the capital of the empire, he, like a barbarian, 
destroyed the stately palace there, a pile of building not to be equalled in any part of the 
world ; after having given up the city to be plundered by his soldiers. In the palace he 
found 120,000 talents, which he appropriated to hi' own use, and caused immediately to 
be carried away upon mules and camels ; for lie tiad such an extreme aversion to the 
inhabitants of Persepolis, that lie determined to leave nothing valuable in the city. 

The various events which followed, till the death of Alexander, have been ah cad y 
related. Immediately upon the decease of that celebrated man his empire fell in p <*e'\s, 
and such cruel contentions succeeded that all his family as well as his generals came ; t 
untimely ends. Ilis territories were finally divided into lour kingdoms, that of Antipaf* ' 
in Macedon, Lysimachus in Thrace, Selcucus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt. To* 


Macedonian kings were a race of weak and wicked princes, who, by means of the disci 
pline already established in their armies, were able to make head against the kings e 



Epirus and the free states of Greece, but sunk undei the power ot the Homans in the 


year 16S before Christ. 

The Greeks, after the days of Alexander, became very degenerate, and many of thru 
cities fell into the hands of tyrants ; but they still made some pretensions to liberty, chiefly 
through the assistance of the Achean league. The Achcan commonwealth consisted ot 
12 inconsiderable towns in Peloponnesus. Its first annals are not marked by any great 


action, for they are not graced with one eminent 


character. 


After the death of Alexander 
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this little republic was a prey to all the evils which flow from political discord. A zeal for 
the good of the community was now extinguished. Each town was only attentive to its 
private interest : there was no longer any stability in the state ; for it changed its masters 
with every revolution in Macedonia. Towards the 1 ti lth Olympiad, about the time when 
Ptolemy Soter died, and when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the republic of the Achaeans reco- 
vered its old institutions and unanimity. The inhabitants of Pata; and of Dyn* were the 
first asserters of antient liberty : the tyrants were banished, and the towns again made one 
commonwealth. A public council was then held, in which affairs of importance were 
discussed and determined. A register was appointed to record the transactions of the 
council. This assembly had two presidents, who were nominated alternately by the dif- 
ferent towns. But instead of tw o presidents they soon elected but one. Many neigh- 
bouring towns, which admired the constitution of this republic, founded on equality, liberty, 
the love of justice, and of the public good, were incorporated with the Aelneans, 
and admitted to the full enjoyment of their laws and privileges. The arms which the 
Achatans chiefly used were slings ; they were trained to the art from their infancy, by 
.•dinging, from a great distance, at a circular mark, of a moderate circumference. By 
long practice they took so nice an aim that they w ere not only able to hit their enemies on 
the head, but on any part of the face they chose. Their slings were of a different kind 
from those of the Baleariuus, w hom they far surpassed in dexterity. 

The two greatest men which this republic produced were Aratus and Philopuimen ; 
the former of whom chiefly depended on foreign assistance, the latter on the discipline of 
his countrymen. He was equally distinguished by his valour and his disinterestedness, 
and was justly denominated the last of the Greeks. He died of poison, in the same year 
as proved fatal to Hannibal and Scipio. 

The ruin of Greece was at length completed by the taking of Corinth, which, in the 
year before Ciirist 146, was pillaged and burnt by the Homans. It was at that time the 
strongest place in the world ; but the inhabitants were so disheartened by a preceding 
defeat and the death of their general, that they had not presence of inind enough even to 
shut their gates. The Homan consul, Mummius, was so much surprised at this, that at 
first he could scarce believe it ; but afterwards, fearing an ambuscade, he advanced w ith 
all possible caution. As he met with no resistance, his soldiers had nothing to do but 
destroy the few inhabitants that had not fled, and plunder the city ; such of the men as 
bad staid were all put to the sword, and the women were sold for slaves. After this the 
nty was ransacked by the greedy soldiers, and the spoils of it arc said to have been im- 
mense. There were more vessels of all sorts of metal, more line pictures and statues, done 
by the greatest masters in Corinth, than in any other city in the world. All the princes 
oi Europe and Asia, who had any taste in painting and sculpture, furnished themselves 
here with their richest moveables : here were cast the fine statues for temples and palaces, 
and all the liberal arts brought to their greatest perfection. 

When the city was ’lhoroughly pillaged, fire was set to all the corners of it at the -same 
time. The flames grew more violent as they drew near the centre, and at last, uniting 
tfcere, made one prodigious conflagration. At this time the famous metalline mixture is 
said to have been made, which could never afterwards be imitated by art. The gold, 
silver, and brass, which the Corinthians had concealed, were melted, and ran down tte 
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streets in streams ; and when the flames were extinguished, u new metal was found, com* 
posed of several different ones, greatly esteemed in after ages. 

Scleucus, who founded the kingdom of Syria, conquered Lysimaehus at the battle of 
Curopcdion, and was the last survivor of Alexander's captains. His successors were called 
Seltlcidae, and laid claim to all the Asiatic provinces of the Macedonian empire, but were 
frequently obliged to relinquish Palestine to the Ptolemies of Egypt, and were never able 
to subdue the kingdoms of Pergatnos, Pithy nia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Ar- 
menia, Eactria, Parthia, and India, which were erected within the limit of their assumed 
dominion. One of the most distinguished of these princes was Antiochus the Great, who, 
in the latter part of his reign, brought upon himself the Roman arms. After many mis- 
takes and much misconduct, he attempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all his 
places in Europe and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome. Put it was now too 
iiite ; Scipio, perceiving his own superiority, was resolved to avail himself of it. Antiochus, 
thus driven into resistimce, for some time retreated before the enemy ; till being pressed 
hard near the city of Magnesia, he was forced to draw out his men, to the number of 
70,000 foot and 12,000 horse. Scipio opposed him with forces as much inferior in number 
as they ‘were superior in courage and discipline. Antiochus was therefore in a short time 
entirely defeated; his own chariots, armed with scythes, being driven hack upon his men, 
j’jntiihwted much to his overthrow. Peing thus reduced to the la.-t extremity, he was 
glad to procure peace from the Romans upon their own terms; which were, to pay 15,000 
talents, to quit his possessions in Europe, and in Asia on the hither side mount Taurus ; 
to give 20 hostages as pledges of hi$ fidelity ; and to deliver up Hannibal, the inveterate 
enemy of Rome, who had taken refuge at his court. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, the succeeding king, E chiefly distinguished for his transactions 
with the Jewish nation. Having resolved to take vengeance on that people, who had 
much degenerated from the piety of their fathers, he, about the year lh'8 before Christ, 
dispatched Apollonius, at the head of 22,000 men, with orders to plunder all the cities of 
Judea, to murder all the men, and sell the women and children for slaves. Apollonius 
accordingly Came with his army, and, to outward appearance, with a peaceable intention : 
neither was he suspected by the Jews, as he was superintendent of the tribute ift Palestine. 
He kept himself inactive till the next sabbath, when they were all in a profound quiet • 
and then, on a sudden, commanded his men to arms. SotnC of them lie sent to the temple 
and synagogues, with orders to cut in pieces all whom they found there ; whilst the rest, 
going through the streets of the city, massacred all that came in their way ; the supersti- 
tious Jews not attempting to make the least resistance, for fear of breaking the sabbath. 
He next ordered the city to he plundered and set on fire, pulled down all their stately 
buildings, caused the walls to be demolished, and carried away captive about K>,o(K) ei 
those who had escaped their slaughter. From that time the service of the temple was 
totally abandoned ; that place having been quite polluted both with the blood of multi- 
tudes who had been kfllcd, and in various other ways. The Syrian troops built a large 
fortress on an eminence in the city of David ; fortified it with a strong wall and stately 
towers, and put a garrison in it to command the temple, over against which it was built ; 
so that the soldiers could easily see and sally out upon all those who attempted to con.e 
into the temple ; so many of whom were continually murdered and plundered by then., 
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t li.it the rest, not daring to stay any longer in Jerusalem, fled for lefllgc tOtllC llOi a MiCtlr 

mg nut ions. 

Antiochus, not vet satiated with the blood of the Jews, resolved either totally to abolish 
their religion or destroy their whole race. He therefore issued out a decree, that ah 
nations within his dominions should forsake their old religion and gods, and worship those 
of the king, under the most severe penalties. To make his orders more effectual he sent 
overseers into every province, to see them strictly put in execution ; and as he knew the 
Jews were the only people who would disobey them, special directions were given to have 
them treated with the utmost severitv. Atheneas, an old and cruel minister, well versed 
in all the pngau rites, was sent into Judea. IJe began by dedicating the temple to Jupi- 
ter Olym pius, and setting up his statue on the altar of burnt-offerings. Another lesser 
altar was raised before it, on which they offered sacrifices to that false deitv. All who 
refused to come and worship this idol w ere either massacred or put to some cruel tortures, 
till they either complied or expired under the hands of the executioners. At the same 
time altars, groves, and statues, were raised every where through the country, and the 
inhabitants compelled to worship them, under the same severe penalties ; while it was 
instant death to observe the sabbath, circumcision, or any Other institution of Moses. 

At last, when vast numbers' had been put to cruel deaths, and many more had saved 
their lives by their apostacy, an eminent priest, named Mattathias, began to signalize him- 
self by his bravery and zeal for religion. 1 le had for some time been obliged to retire 
to Modiu, his native place, in order to avoid the persecution which raged at Jerusalem 
During his recess there, Appelles, one of the king’s officers, came to oblige the inhabitants 
to comply w ith the above-mentioned orders. By nim Mattathias and his sons were ad- 
dressed in the most earnest manner, and had the most ample promises made them of the 
king’s favour and protection, if they would renounce thcii religion. But Mattathias 
answered, that though the whole Jewish nation and the whole tvorld w 6 re to conform to 
the king’s edict, yet both lie ami his sons would continue faithful to their God to the 
last minute of their lives. At the same time, perceiving one of his countrymen just going 
to offer sacrifices to an idol, lie fell upon him and instantly killed him, agreeable to the 
law' of Moses in such cases. Upon this his sons, fifed with the same zeal, killed the officer 
and his men; overthrew the altar and idol; and running about the city, cried out, that 
those who were zealous for the law of God should follow them ; by which means they 
quickly saw themselves at the head of a numerous troop, with whom they soon after with- 
drew into some of the deserts of Judea. They w'ere followed by many others, so that, in 
a short time, they found themselves in a condition to resist their enemies ; and having 
considered the danger to which they were exposed by their scrupulous observance of the 
sabbath, they resolved to defend themselves, in case of an attack, u|>on that day as w'cll 
as upon any other. 

In the year 167 before Christ, Mattathias, finding that his followers increased daily in 
number, began to try his strength, by attacking the Syrians and apostate Jews. As many 
•f these as lie took Jic put to death, hut forced a much greater number to fly for refuge 
info foreign countries; and having soon struck his enemies with terror, lie marched from 
city to citv, overturned the idolatrous altar?, opened the Jewish synagogues, made a dili- 
gent starch after all the sacred books, and caused fresh copies of them to be written ; he 
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also caused the reading of the Scriptures to be resumed, and all the males bom since the 
persecution to be circumcised. In all this he was attended with such success that he had 
extended his reformation through a considerable part of Judea within the space of one 
year ; and would probably have completed it, had he not been prevented by death. 

Mattathias was succeeded by his son Judas, surnamed Maccabeus, the greatest unin- 
spired hero of whom the Jews can boast. His troops amounted to no more than 6000 
men ; yet with these he quickly made himself master of some of the strongest fortresses 
of Judea, and became terrible to the Syrians, Samaritans, and apostate Jews. In one 
year he defeated the Syrians in five pitched battles, and drove them quite out of the country ; 
after which he purified the temple, and restored the true worship, which had been inter- 
rupted for three years and a half. Only one obstacle now remained, viz. the Syrian gar- 
rison above mentioned, "which had been placed over against the temple, and w'hich Judas 
could not at present reduce. In order to prevent them from interrupting the worship, 
however, he fortified the mountain on which the temple stood with a high wall and strong 
towers round about, leaving a garrison to defend it, making some additional fortifications 
at the same time to Bcthzura, a fortress at alrout 20 miles distance. 

In the meun time Antiochus perished of an uncommon distemper, which was attributed 
by the Jews to the immediate judgment of heaven. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
war was still carried on against tnc Jews ; but through the valour and good conduct of 
Judas, the Syrians were constantly defeated, and in 1 63 before Christ a peace was con- 
cluded, upon terms very advantageous to the Jewish nation. This .tranquillity, however, 
" .is of no long continuance ; the Syrian generals renewed their hostilities, and were 
■ ttteuded by the same ill success as before. .Judas defeated them in five engagements ; 
hut. in the sixth was abandoned hv all his men, except 800, who, together with their chief, 
were slain, in the year 16’1 before Christ. 

The news of the death of Judas threw his countrymen into the utmost consternation, 
and seemed to give new life to all their enemies. He was succeeded, however, by his 
brother Jonathan ; who conducted matters with no less prudence and success than Judas 
iiad done, till he was treacherously seized and put i - • death by Triphon, a Syrian usurper, 
who shortly after murdered his own sovereign. Tin traitor immediately prepared to 
invade Judea; but found all his projects frustrated by Simon, Jonathan’s brother This 
pontiff’ repaired all the fortresses of Judea, ami furnished them with fresh- garrisons, took 
Joppa and Gaza, and drove out the Syrian gairison from the fortress of Jerusalem; but 
was at last treacherously murdered, by a son-in-law named Ptolemy, about 135 before 
t’hrist. 

After these reigned a succession of princes, who exorcised both the regal ami sacer- 
dotal functions, till, at length. Pompev, taking the advantage of their internal dissensions, 
rought the Jews under the Roman power. 

From this time the kingdom of Syria declined in importance, till at length it was seized 
by Tigranis, king of Armenia. The ruin of this kingdom did not, however, immediately 
procure to the Romans the command of Asia, as they found a very formidable competitor 
in Mithridates, king of Pontus. This great but cruel prince ascended the throne at 13 
years of age, and he«an his reign by imprisoning his mother whom his father had left 
joint heir of the kingdom. 
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In his youth Mithridatos took care to inure himself to hardships, passing w hole months 
in the open air, employed in the exercise of hunting, und often taking his rest amidst the 
frozen snow, hen he, came of age he married his sister Laodicc, by whom he had a 
son, named Phamaces. After this he took a ioumey through many ditferent kingdoms of 
Asia, having nothing less in view than the whole continent. He learned their different 
languages, of which he is said to have spoken 2*2 ; took an estimate of their strength ; 
and, above all, viewed narrowly their strong holds and fortified towns. In this journey he 
spent three years ; during which time, a report being spread abroad that he was dead, his 
wife Laodicc had a criminal conversation with one of the lords of her court, and had a 
son by him. When her. husband returned, she presented him w ith a poisoned howl ; hut 
Mithridatcs had accustomed himself to take antidotes for poison from his infancy, so that 
it had now no other effect than to hasten the destruction of his wife, which very soo-v 
look place, together with all those who had been any way accessary to her disloyalty and 
incontinence. 

Combining in the prosecution of his scheme treachery with prudence, and cruelty with 
courage, he, either by assassination or open war, made himself master of Pergamos, Pa- 
phlagoniu, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, and confirmed his power by ordering the massacre 
of all the Italians that could he found in Asia. The civil contentions of the Roman- 
prevented them, for a longtime, from sparing force sufficient to accomplish his destruction, 
and the defeats he sustained from their generals served only to display his astonislnug 
abilities, in discovering resources to supply his losses. At length, reduced to the la<4 
extremity, he determined to force his way through Bosphovus, Scythia, Punonia, and Ger- 
many, and uniting his forces with the Gauls, to pass the Alps and invade Italy. When 
he arrived at the Cimmerian Bosphorus, having the mortification to learn that his annv 
had revolted, and made his son Pharnacc s king in his stead, he attempted to dispatch 
himself by poison and the sword, and at length terminated his days through the assistanc e 
of a Ciaul, who slew’ him from compassion. 

After the death of Mithridates the Romans, at their leisure, found a variety of pretexts 
for reducing the other kingdoms, of which we have been speaking, to provinces of their 
empire. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt were, perhaps, the most respectable of all the successors of 
Alexander. They diligently cultivated the Indian commerce, for which purpose Ptolemy 
Philadclphus erected the city of Berenice on the Red sea. They were also several of 
them encouragers of learning, and under their protection Alexandria became highly cele- 
brated as the resort of learned men. In the days of Ctesar their power had greatly de- 
clined, and when he visited Egypt, in the pursuit of Pompey, there were two pretenders to 
the throne ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the celebrated Cleopatra, his sister ; 
to whom, by the custom of the country, he was married ; and who, by his father's will, 
shared jointly in the succession. Not being contented with a participation of power, 
Cleopatra aimed at governing alone ; but being opposed in her views by the Roman 
senate, who confirmed her brother’s title to the crown, she was banished into Syria, with 
Arsirioe, her younger sister. Caesar gave her new hopes of aspiring tQ the kingdom, and 
sent both to her and her brother to plead their cause before hitn. Photinus, the young 
king's guardian, disdaining to accept this proposal, backed his refusal by sending an army 
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of 20,000 men to besiege him in Alexandria. CVsar greatly repulsed the enemy ; but 
linding the city of too great extent to be defended by so small an army as that which nc 
Mils at the head of, lie retired to the palace, which commanded the harbour, and there pur- 
posed to make his stand. Achillas, who commanded the Egyptians, attacked him "Mb 
great vigour, ami aimed at making himself master oi the Heel that lay before the pdaee 
C.iesar, however, too well knew the importance oi those ships in the hand oi an enemy , 
and therefore burnt them all, in spite of every effort to prevent him. He next possessed 
himself of the isle of Pharos, by which lie was enabled to receive supplies; and in tins 
situation determined to withstand the united force oi the Egyptians. 

In tiie mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of the present turn in her favour, resolved 
to depend on Caesar's favour for gaining the government, rather than tier own forces.^ 
But no arts, as she *ustly conceived, were so likely to influence Ca'sar as the charms of 
tier person, which were irresistible. She was now in the bloom ot youth and beauty, 
while every feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of her temper. T o the most 
enchanting address she joined the most harmonious voice. M ith all these accomplishments 
she possessed a great share of the learning oi the times, and could give audience to the 
ambassadors of seven different nations without an interpreter. J he difficulty w as how to 
get at Cccsar, as her enemies were in possession of all the avenues that led to the palace. 

1 or this purpose she went on board a small vessel, and :n the evening landed ncai tin* 
palace, where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, she was carried, as a bundle ol clothes, into 
the very chamber of Cip&ai. Her address instantly struck him; her wit ami und'ustaml- 
mg fanned the flame: but her caresses, which were carried beyond the hounds ot »mio~ 
cenee, entirely brought him over to second her claims. 

Ca sar was for some time hemmed in by the Egyptians, but was at last relieved horn this 
mollifying situation by Mithridutcs Pcrgaineiui", one ot his most artful paitizaiis, who 
came with an army to his assistance. Ibis general marched into Egypt, took the city ot 
Pelusiam, repulsed the Egyptian army with loss ; and at last, joining with Ca*>ai, attac ked 
their camp with a great slaughter ot the Egyptians. Ptolemy himself, attempting to est ape 
on hoard a vessel, was drowned by the ship sinking. ( av-ar thus lx: came inastei ot all 
Egypt, without any farther opposition, lie appointed C leopatra, with hei younger In other, 
who was then an infant, joint governors, according to the intent ot their falliei s win, and 

drove out Arsines with Ganymede to btuusnnient. 

After the death of Casar,' Cleopatra formed un acquaintance with Mark* Antony, which 
proved* the ruin of them both. Alter they had been defeated at Aetiuui, they lied infa 
Egypt, which he at first tmdeavoured to defend, and afterward determined to abandon, to 
seek her fortune in the. south of Africa. hen, however, all these projects had ianed her, 
she shut herself up in a building, w hich appeared designed for a sepulchre, and cautiously 
avoided the admission of strangers. At length, after she had been removed to the palate, 
linding that she had only to chose between submitting to voluntary death and lining re- 
sn ved to grace the triumph of Augustus, she determined upon dying. Having bathed and 
ordered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the most splendid manner. She 
feasted as usual ; and soon after ordered all except her two women to leave the apartment. 
,She had contrived to have an asp secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit ; and then 
wrote to Augustus, to inform him of her fatal purooso, desiring to be buried iu the same 
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tomb with Antony. Augustus, upon receiving the letter, instantly dispatched messengers, 
in hopes to stop her intentions, but they arrived too late. Upon entering the chamber 
they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon her couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near her 
Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was stretched likewise at the feet of her mistress ; and 
Charmion, the other, half-dying, was settling the diadem upon Cleopatra's head. “ Alas !” 
cried one of the messengers, “ is this well done, Charmion r v “ Yes” replied she, “ it is 
well done ; such a death becomes a glorious queen, descended from a race of glorious 
ancestors.” Pronouncing* these words, she dropped and expired with her much-loved 
mistress. 


The Jews, from the time of the reduction of Jerusalem by Pompev, became, in fia t, 
the subjects of the Roman empire ; but their country was not finally reduced to the con- 
dition of a province till after the death of Herod Agrippa, which is recorded in the lClh 
chapter of Acts. From this time they were oppressed by a succession of cruel governors, 
till, at length, impatient under their weight of calamities, and animated by the expectation 
of a temporal Messiah, they broke out into actual rebellion, in the 6'7th year of the 
Christian era. This terminated m the destruction of Jerusalem, five years after, when 
1,100,000 perished by the pestilence, famine, the sword of the Romans, and the fury of 
domestic factions. 

A fate not much milder, in the third century, held Palmyra, another celebrated Asiatic 
city. The origin of this place, which has astonished posterity by its magnificent remains, 
is enwrapped in considerable obscurity. It was either erected or fortified by Solomon, 
and is mentioned in Scripture under the name of Tadmor. Its wealth was probably de- 
rived from the intercourse which was maintained by the inhabitants of Syria, Palestine, 
and Phoenicia, with those of the East of Asia, by means of caravans. After the captivity 
of Valerian, its governor, Ode na thus, began to aspire to independence ; and his widow, 
Zenobiu, not contented with this, extended her dominion over Syria and Egypt, and 
assumed the title of queen of the East. The emperor Aurelian marched against her with 
a numerous army, and after defeating her forces in two battles, obliged her to take refuge 
in her capital. Here she, for a time, defended herself with great vigour, but at length, 
finding that all prospect of relief was vanished, sought safety by flight, but was taken and 
carried prisoner to Rome. The inhabitants were treated with lenity, till, in a tumult, they 
murdered them governor, in revenge for which, Aurelian gave them up to an undistinguish- 
mg massacre. From this time the consequence of Palmyra has declined, till it was reduced 
to its present state, that of a miserable village. 

In the beginning of the fourth century several events took place of the utmost magnitude* 
to the whole Roman world ; the erecting of Constantinople, the establishment of the 
Christian religion, and the division of the empire between the three sons of Constantine. 
Though each of these measures was probably designed for the general good, yet each of 
them became productive ot the most serious evils. The barbarians who were formidable 
to the whole empire united, became still more formidable when the latter was governed by 
different sovereigns, who freqnently were actuated by the most contrary principles, and 
viewed each Qtlier as objects of hatred : while the Christian pastors became extremely 
degenerate in tiicir morals, embarked in a number of controversies, many of which were 
unimportant, and all conducted with a spirit quite opposite totkutof our holy religion. 
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During the long period of 1000 years, in which Constantinople remained in the hands oi 
the Christians, it had but few emperors sufficiently celebrated to deserve a place in the 
present work. The sons of Constantine soon fell into variance, and by employing their 
swords against each other, promoted the cause both of the barbarians and the usurper-. 
Julian, who, though an enemy to the Christian faith, was a prince of considerable virtues’ 
and abilities, perisned in an ill-ronductcd expedition against the Persians. 

Theodosius was a vigorous though severe prince, and proved extremely formidable to the 
barbarians on every side. In the reign of Justinian, in the sixth century, the majestv of 
the empire seemed to revive. His general, Bclisarius, recovered the provinces of Italy 
and Africa ; while he himself, with the assistance of his lawyers, composed those cele- 
brated works, which, under the name of institutes, codes, and pandects, contained tin- 
body ot the civil law. During the succeeding ages, the empire suffered severely from the 
Saracens and Bulgarians, and in the year 1041 was invaded by an enemy, not very power- 
lul at that time indeed, but who, by degrees, gathered strength sufficient to overthrow both 
the Roman and Saracen empires. These were the Turks ; who, having quitted their 
antient habitations, in the neighbourhood of mount Caucasus, and passed the Caspian 
straits, settled in Armenia Major, about the year 844. There they continued, an unknown 
and despicable people, till the intestine wars of the Saracens gave them an opportunity o r 
aggrandizing themselves. About the year 1030 Mohammed, the son of Sambracl, sultan 
ot Persia, not finding himself a match for Pisaris, sultan of Babylon, with whom he was 
at war, had recourse to the Turks, who sent him 3000 men, under the command of one 
i'angrolipix, a leading man among them. By their assistance, Mohammed defeated his 
adversary ; but when the Turks desired leave to return home, lie, refused to part with 
them. Upon this they withdrew, without his consent, to a neighbouring desert ; and being 
there joined with several discontented Persians, began to make frequent inroads into the 
sultan’s territories. Against these Mohammed immediately dispatched an army of ‘20,000 
men ; who, being surprised in the night, were utterly defeated by Tangrolipix. The fame 
of tins victory drew multitudes to him from all parts ; so that, in a short time, Tangro- 
lipix saw himself at the head of 50,000 men. Upon this Mohammed marched against 
them in person, but was thrown from his horse, in the beginning of the engagement, and 
killed by the fall ; when his men threw down their arms, and submitted to Tangrolipix. 

After this victory, the Turkish general made war upon the sultan of Babylon, whom lie 
at length slew, and annexed his dominions to his own. 

A little* after this empire had been erected on the Euphrates began those, expeditions 
which are called Croisades. 

These expeditions commenced in the year 1 0 $b. The foundation of them was a super- 
stitious veneration for those piaces where our Saviour performed his miracles, and accom- 
plished the work of man's redemption. Jerusalem had been taken and Palestine, conqueied 
by Omar, the successor of Abu Beer, who succeeded Mahomet himself. This proved a 
considerable interruption to the pilgrims, who docked from all quarters to perform their 
devotions at the holy sepulchre. They had, however, still been allowed this liberty, on 
paying a small tribute to the Saracen khalifs, who were not much inclined to molest them. 
But in 1065 this city changed its masters. The Turks took it from the Saracens ; and 
being much more fierce and barbarous than the former, the pilgrims now found they could 
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no longer perform their devotions with the same safety the}' did before. An opinion was 
about this time also prevalent in Europe, which made these pilgrimages much more fre* 
quent than formerly. It was somehow or other imagined that the thousand years men- 
tioned in the ‘20th chapter of the Revelations were fulfilled ; that Christ was soon to make 
his appearance in Palestine to judge the world ; and consequently that journeys to that 
country were in the highest degree meritorious, and even absolutely necessary. The mul- 
titudes of pilgrims, which now flocked to Palestine, meeting with a very rough reception 
from the Turks, tilled all Europe with complaints against those infidels who profaned the 
Holy City by their presence, and derided the sacred mysteries of Christianity, even in the 
place where they were fulfilled. Pope Gregory VII. had formed a design of uniting all 
the princes of Christendom against the Mahometans; but his exorbitant encroachments 
upon the civil power of princes had created him so many enemies, and rendered his 
schemes so suspicious that he was not able to iiuikc great progress in this undertaking. 
The work was reserved for a meaner instrument. 

Peter, commonly called the hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, had made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and being deeply affected with the dangers to which this act of 
piety now exposed the pilgrims, as well as with the oppression under which the Eastern 
Christians now laboured, formed the bold, and, in all appearance, impracticable design of 
leading into Asia, from the farthest extremities of the west, armies sufficient to subdue those 
potent and warlike nations, that now held the Holy Land in slaver} 7 . He proposed his 
scheme to Martin II. who then Idled the papal chair; hut he, though sensible enough of 
the advantages which must accrue to himself from such an undertaking, resolved not to 
interpose his authority, till he saw a greater probability of Success. He summoned at 
Placentia a council, consisting of 4000 ecclesiastics and 30,000 seculars. As no hall could 
be found large enough to contain such a multitude, the assembly was held in a plain 
Here the pope himself, as well as Peter, harangued the people, representing the dismal 
situation of their brethren in the East, and the indignity offered to the Christian name, in 
allowing the holy city to remain in the hands of the infidels. These speeches w ere so 
agreeable to those who heard them, that the whole multitude suddenly and violent i} 
declared for the war, and solemnly devoted themselves to perform this service, which they 
believed to be so meritorious in the sight of God. 

But though Italy seemed to have embraced the design with ardour, Martin yet thought 
it necessary, in order to insure perfect success, to engage the greater and more w arlike 
nations in the same enterprize. I laving therefore exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities 
and sovereigns o£ Christendom, he summoned another council, at Clermont in Auvergne. 
The fame of this great and pious design being now universally diffused, procured the atten- 
dance of the greatest prelates, nobles, and princes ; and when the pope and the hermit 
renewed their pathetic exhortations, the whole assembly, as if compelled by an immediate 
inspiration, exclaimed, with one voice, “ It is the will of God l It is the will of God !" 
These words were deemed so memorable and so much the effect of a divine impulse, that 
they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in all future exploits of these 
adventurers. Men of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmost ardour, and a cross was 
affixed to their right shdulder by all w ho inlistcd in this holy enterprise. 

At this time Europe was sunk into the most profound ignorance and superstition. The 
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ecclesiastics hail gained the greatest ascendant over the human mind, and the people, who 
committed the most horrid crimes and disorders, knew of no other expiation than the 
observances imposed on them by their spiritual pastors. 

JBut amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, the military spirit had also 
universally diffused itself ; and though not supported by art or discipline, was become the 
general passion of the nations governed by the feudal law. All the great lords possessed 
the riuht of peace and war. They were engaged in continual hostilities with one another; 
the open country was become a scene of outrage and disorder ; the cities, still mean and 
poor, were neither guarded by walls nor protected by privileges. Every man was obliged 
to depend for safety on his own force or his private alliances; and valour was the onlv 
excellence which was hold in esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above another 
\\ hen all the particular superstitions, therefore, were here united in one great object, the 
ardour for private hostilities took the same direction ; “ and all Europe (^as the princess 
Comnena expresses herself), torn from its foundations, seemed ready to precipitate itself, 
in one united body, upon Asia/’ 

All orders of men, now deeming the croisades the only road to heaven, were impatient 
to set oil' with their swords to the holy city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, even priest-, 
iurullcd their names; and to decline this service was branded with tbe reproach of impiety 
or cowardice. The nobles who enlisted themselves were moved, by the romantic spirit of 
the age, to hope tor opulent establishments in the East, the chief seat of arts and com- 
merce at that time. In pursuit of these chimerical projects, they sold, at the lowe st price, 
their antient castles and inheritances, which had now lost all value in their eyes. The 
infirm and aged contributed to the expedition by presents and money; and many of them, 
not satisfied with this, attended it in person, being determined, if possible, to breathe their 
last in sight of that city where their Saviour had died for them. Women themselves 
concealing their sex, under the disguise of armour, attended the camp ; and commonly 
forgot their duty still more by prostituting themselves to the army. The greatest criminals 
were forward in a service which they considered as an expiation for all crimes ; and the 
most enormous disorders were, during the com -e of these expeditions, committed, by 
Mien inured to wickedness, encouraged by example, and impelled by necessity. The mul- 
titude of adventurers soon became so great that their more sagacious leaders became 
apprehensive lest the greatness of the armament would he the cause of its own disappoint- 
ment. For this reason they permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter the hermit and Gautier or Walter, 
surnamed the moneyless, fu;:n his being a soldier of fortune. The:-e took the road towards 
Constantinople, through Hungary and Bulguiia; and trusting that heaven, by supernatural 
assistance, would supply all their necessities, they made no provision for subsistence in 
their inarch. They soop found themselves obliged to obtain by plunder w hat they vainly 
expected from miracles ; and the enraged inhabitants of the countries, through which they 
passed, attacked the disorderly multitude, and slaughtered them without resistance. The 
more disciplined armies followed after ; and passing the straits of Constantinople, they were 
mustered in the plains of Asia, and amounted in the whole to 700,000 men. 

This rage for conquering the Holy I-and did not cease with this expedition ; it con- 
tinued for verv near two centuries and eight different croisades wer* set on f o®t one 
Vol. II. t> Q 
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after another. The first was in the year 1096 , as already observed. The princes 
engaged in it were Hugo, count of Vcrmandois, brother to Philip I. king of 1* ranee ; 
Robert, duke of Normandy ; Robert, carl of Flanders ; Raiinond, earl of Toulouse and 
St. Giles ; Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Eustace. 
Stephen, earl of Chartres and Blois , Hugo, count of St. Pan l ; with a great number of 
other lords. The general rendezvous was at Constantinople. In this expedition the famous 
Godfrey besieged and took the city of Nice. The city ef Jerusalem was taken by the 
confederate army, and Godfrey chosen king. The Christians gained the famous battle of 
Ascalon, against the soldan of Egypt ; which put an end to the first croisadc. 

The second croisadc, in the year 1 144, was headed by the emperor Conrad III. and 
Louis VII. king of France. The emperor s army was either destroyed by the enemy or 
perished through the treachery of Manuel, the Greek emperor; and the second army, 
through the unfaithfulness of the Christians of Syria, was forced to break up the siege of 
Damascus. 

The third croisadc, in the year 1188, immediately followed the taking of Jerusalem by 
Saladiu, the soldan of Egypt. The princes engaged in this expedition were the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa ; Frederic, duke of Suabia, his second son ; Leopold, duke of 
Austria; Berthold, duke of Moravia ; Herman, marquis of Baden ; the counts of Nassau, 
Thuringia, Missen, and Holland, and above 60 other princes of the empire ; with tint 
bishops of Besan^on, Camhray, Munster, Osnaburg, Missen, Passau, Visburg, and several 
others. In this expedition the emperor Frederic defeated the soldan of Iconium ; his sort 
Frederic, joined by G uy Lusignon, king of Jerusalem, in vain endeavoured to take Acre 
or Ptolemais. During which transactions Philip Augustus, king of France, and Richard 1. 
king of England, joined the croisadc ; by which means the Christian army consisted oi 
,‘100,000 fighting men ; but great disputes happening between the kings of France and 
England, the former quitted the Holy Land, and Richard concluded a peace with 
Saltulin. 

The fourth croisade was undertaken in the year 1 195, by the emperor Henry VI. after 
Salad in’s death. In this expedition the Christians gained several battles against the 
infidels, took a great many towns, and were on the point of success, w hen the death of 
the emperor obliged them to quit the Holy Land, and return into Germany. 

The fifth croisade was published by order of pope Innocent III. in 1 1 .08. Those 
engaged in it made fruitless efforts for the recovery of the Holy Land ; for though John 
De Neule, who commanded the fleet equipped in Flanders, arrived at Ptolemais a little 
after Simon of Montfort, Rcnard of Dam pierre, and others, yet the plague destroying 
many of them, and others either returning or engaging in the petty quarrels of the Chris- 
tian princes, there was nothing done; so that the soldan of Aleppo easily defeated their 
troops in 1204. 

The sixth croisade began in 1228, in which the Christians took the tow n of Damictta, 
but were forced to surrender it again. The next year the emperor Frederic made peace 
with the soldan for 10 years. About 1240, Richard, earl of Coruwal, and brother to 
Henry 1 1 L . king of England, arrived in Palestine, at the head of the English cioisade; 
but finding it most advantageous to conclude a peace, he re-embarked, and steered towards 
Italy. In 1244 the Karasmians gave the Christians a general defeat near Gaza. > 
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The seventh croisade was headed by St. Lewis in the jear 1249, who took the town of 
Damietta ; but a sickness happening in the Christian army, the king endeavoured a re- 
treat ; in which being pursued by the infidels, most of his army were miserably butchered, 
and himself and the nobility taken prisoners. A truce was then agreed upon for 10 year--, 
and the king and lords set at liberty. 

The eighth croisade, in 1270, was headed by the same prince, who made himself 
master of the port and castle of Cartilage in Africa ; but dying in a short time, he left his 
army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the king of Sicily coming up with a good fleet, 
and joining Philip the Hold, son and successor of Lewis, the king of Tunis, after several 
Engagements with the Christians, in which he was always worsted, desired peace, which 
was granted, upon conditions advantageous to the Christians ; after which both princes 
embarked for their kingdoms. Prince Edward of England, who arrived at Tunis at the 
time of this treaty, sailed towards Ptolcmais, where he landed, with a small body of 
3000 English and French, and hindered Bendocdar from laying siege to Ptolemais ; but 
being obliged to quit the Holy Land, to take possession of the crown of England, this 
croisade ended, without contributing any to the recovery of the Holy Land. In 1291 the 
town of Acre or Ptolemais was taken and plundered by the soUlan of Egypt, and the 
Christians quite driven out of Syria. There has been no croisade since that time, though 
several popes have attempted to stir up the Christians in such an undertaking, particularly 
Nicholas IV. in 1292, and Clement V. in 1311. 

Though these croisadcs were effects of the most absurd superstition, they tended greatly 
to promote the good of Europe. Multitudes indeed were destroyed ; M. Voltaire com- 
putes the people who perished in the different expeditions at upwards of 2,000,000. 
Many there were, however, who returned ; and these, having conversed so long with 
people who lived in a much more magnificent way than themselves, began to entertain 
some taste for a refined and polished way of life. Thus the barbarism in which Europe 
had been so long immersed began to wear oft' soon after this time. The princes also who 
remained at home found means to avail themselves of the frenzy of the people. By the 
absence of such numbers of restless and martial adventurers, peace was established in their 
dominions. They also took the opportunity of annexing to their crown many considerable 
fiefs, either bv purchase or by the extinction of the heirs ; and thus the mischiefs which 
must always attend feudal governments were considerably lessened. 

In the year 1292 the Turks first made their appearance in Europe. Their first expe- 
ditions were unsuccessful, but in 1327 they made themselves masters of Prusa in Bithynia. 
The next year Othoman, the founder of their monarchy, died, and was succeeded by 
Orchanes, who seized Abvdus and Nicomedia. Amurath reduced all Thrace, and made 
Adrianople the seat of his empire, llis son Bajazet conquered Thessaly, Macedon, 
Phocis, Peloponnesus, Mysia, and Bulgaria, and had nearly reduced Constantinople to its 
last extremity, when he marched against Tamerlane, by whom he was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Amurath II. found his conquests greatly impeded by the celebrated John 
liunniadcs, the Hungarian general. The reign of his son Mohammed was distinguished 
by the taking of Constantinople, a transaction of so great importance as to deserve a par- 
ticular narration. In the beginning of his reign he entered into an alliance with Constantine, 
and pretended a great desire to live in friendship with him and the other Christian princes ; 
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but no sooner had he put an end to a war in which he was engaged with Ibrahim, king 
of Caramania, than he built a strong fort on the European side of the Rosphorus, opposite 
to another in Asia ; in both of which he placed strong garrisons. These two castles com- 
manded the straits ; and the former being live miles from the city, kept it in a manner 
blocked up. This soon produced a misunderstanding between him and the emperor, which 
ended in the siege of the city. The siege commenced on the sixth of April, 14.5:1 ; Mo- 
hammed's numerous forces covering the plains before it on the land side, and a fleet of 
300 sail blocking it up by sea. The emperor, however, had taken care to secure the 
haven, in which were three large ships, 20 small ones, and a great number of galleys, by 
means of a chain drawn cross the entrance. Mohammed began the siege by planting 
batteries as near the city as he could, and raising mounts in several places, as high as the 
walls themselves, whence the besieged were incessantly galled with showers of arrows. 
He had in his camp a piece of ordnance, of prodigious size, which is said to have carried 
a ball of 100 pounds weight, made of hard black stone, brought from the Euxinc sea. 
With this vast piece the enemy made several breaches in the walls, which, however, were 
repaired with incredible expedition by the besieged. Rut Mohammed, the better to carry 
on the siege, caused new levies to be made throughout his extensive dominions, by which 
his army was soon increased to near 400,000 men ; while the garrison consisted only of 
J)000 regular troops; viz. 6000 Greeks and 3000 Venetians. As the enemy continued 
to batter the walls, day and night, without intermission, a great part of them was at last 
beaten dow n ; but w hile the Turks were busy in tilling up the ditch, in order to give tlm 
assault, a new wall w'as built. This threw the tyrant into a prodigious rage, which was 
greatly heightened when he saw his w hole fleet worsted by live ships, four of which were 
laden w ith corn from Peloponnesus, and the other with all manner of provisions from 
Chios. These opened them solve a way through the whole Turkish fleet ; and, to the 
inexpressible joy of the Christians, at last got safe into the harbour. 

The Turks attempted several times to force the haven ; but all their efforts proving 
ineffectual, Mohammed formed a design of conveying 80 galleys over land, for the space 
of eigh* miles, into it. This he accomplished by means of certain engines, the contrivance 
of a renegado, and having then cither taken or sunk all the ships contained in it, he 
caused a bridge to he built over it, with surprising expedition. Ry this means the city 
was laid open to an assault from that side likewise. The place was now' assaulted on all 
sides, and Constantine being well apprised that he could not long hold out against such a. 
mighty fleet and so numerous an army, sent deputies to Mohammed, ottering to acknow - 
ledge himself his vassal, by paying him yearly what tribute he should think proper to 
impose, provided he raised the siege and withdrew. The tyrant answered that he was 
determined, at all events, to become master of the city ; but if the emperor delivered it 
up forthwith, he would yield up to him Peloponnesus, and other provinces to his 
brothers, which they should enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies ; but if he held out 
to the last extremity, and suffered it to be taken by assault, he would put him and tlve 
Whole nobility to the sword, abandon the city to be plundered by his soldiers, and carry 
the inhabitants into captivity. 

This condition was rashly rejected by the emperor, who thereby involved himself and 
all his subjects in the most terrible calamity. The siege, was renewed with more vigour 
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than ever-, and continued till the 95th of May, when a report was spread in the Turkish 
cutnp that a mighty army was advancing in lull march to the relief of the city, under the 
conduct of the celebrated John Hunniadcs ; the common soldiers, seized with a panic, 
began to mutiny, and press Mohammed in a tumultuous manner to break up the siege.. 
Nay they openly threatened him with death, if he did not immediately abandon the 
enterprize and retire from before the city, which they despaired of being able to reduce, 
before the arrival of the supposed succours. Mohammed was upon the point of complying 
with their demand, when he was advised by Zagan, a Turkish officer, of great intrepidity, 
and an irreconcileahle enemy to the Christian name, to give, without loss of time, a general 
assault. To this he said the soldiery, however mutinous, would not be averse, provided 
the sultan solemnly promised to abandon the city to be plundered by them. As such an 
advice best suited the humour of Mohammed, he readily embraced it, and caused a procla- 
mation to be published throughout the camp, declaring that lie gave, up to hi6 soldiers ail 
the wealth of tiiat opulent city, requiring to himself only the empty houses. 

The desire of plunder soon got the better of that fear which had seized the Turkish 
army, and they unanimously desired to be led on to the attack. I fereupoa Constantine 
was summoned, for the last time, to deliver up the city, with a promise of his life and 
liberty ; but to this he answered, that he was unalterably determined either to defend the 
city or perish with it. The attack began at three in the morning of Tuesday, the 29th of 
May; such troops were first employed as the sultan valued least, and designed them for 
no other purpose than to tire the Christians, who made a prodigious havock of that disor- 
derly multitude. After the carnage had lasted some hours, the janizaries and other fresh 
troops advanced in good order, and renewed the attack with incredible vigour. The 
Christians, summoning all their courage and resolution, twice repulsed the enemy; but 
being in the end quite spent, they were no longer able to stand their ground, so that the 
enemy, in several places, broke into the city. In the mean time, Justimani, the com- 
mander of the Genoese and a select body of Greeks, having received two wounds, one in 
the thigh and the other in the hand, was so disheartened, that he caused himself to he 
conveyed to Galata, w here he soon after died of grief, if is men, dismayed at the sudde n 
flight of their general, immediately quitted their posts, and fled in the utmost confusion 
However, the emperor, attended with a few of the most resolute of the nobility, still kepi 
his post, striving, with unparalleled resolution, to oppose the multitude of barbarians that 
now broke in from every quarter. But being in the cud overpowered with tiuiutiers, and 
seeing all his friends lie dead on tlie ground, “ What (cried he aloud) is there no Christian 
left alive to strike off my head r 11c had scarce uttered these words, when one of the 
enemy, not know ing him, gave him a deep cut across the face with his sabre ; and at Che 
same time, another coming behind him, with a blow on the back part of lib. head, laid 
him dead on the ground. After the death of the emperor, the few Christians tiiat were 
left alive betook themselves to flight ; and the Turks, meeting with no further opposition, 
entered the city, which they filled with blood and slaughter. They gave no quarter, but 
put all they met to the sword, without xlistinction. Many thousauds took rcluge in the 
church of St. Sophia, but they were all massacred in their asylum by the enraged barba- 
rians ; who, prompted by their natural cruelty, the desire of revenge, and love of booty, 
spared no place nor person. Most of the nobility were, by the sultan’s orders, cut off : 
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And the rest kept for purposes move grievous than death itself. Many of the inhabitant?, 

mm whnm were some men of mat learning, found means to make their cx-apc, 

the Turks were busied iu plundering the city. These embarking on fire ships, then m tfte 
ZtZ'ZZl safe in lily, where, with the study of the Greek tongne, they vev.ved 
the literal sciences, which had loner been neglected in the Must. Alter the txptld lOli O 
three days, Mohammed commanded his soldiers to forbear all farther hostilities, on pain 
‘of death, and then put an end to as cruel a pillage and massacre as any mentioned in 
history. The next day he made his public and triumphal entry into Constantinople, and 
chose it for the seat of the Turkish empire, which it has continued to be ever since. 

Mohammed afterwards conquered Walakiu, Bosnia, and Illyria, and after the death of 
G.endarbeg, the celebrated prince of Epirus, that country and Albania. Bajazet II. sub- 
dued' Circassia, and his son Selim conquered Syria and Egypt. Solyman I. took the city 
of Rhodes, defeated and killed the king of Hungary, and besieged Vienna without success. 

In the reign of Selim II. the maritime power of the Turks was almost destroyed at 
I.epanto ;• since which time they have been less prosperous, and ever since the prodigious 
overthrow they received in 1697, from prince Eugene, have ceased to be very formidable 
to the. Christian princes. 

The spirit of their government and the effect it produces on the general welfare of ’the 
empire is thus described by De Volney, in his account of Syria. 

.When the Ottomans, under sultan Selim, took Syria from the Mandouks, they consi- 
dered it only as the spoil of a vanquished enemy ; as a possession acquired by the law r of 
arms and war. Now, according to this law, among barbarous nations, the vanquished is 
wholly at the discretion of the victor ; he becomes his slave ; his life, his property belong 
to his conqueror; he may dispose of all as master, he owes his captive nothing, and ac- 
counts what he leaves him as a favour. Such was tins law among Ihe Greeks and Romans, 
and among all those societies of robbers whom we have honoured with the name of con- 
querors. Such at all times was that of the Tartars, from whom the Turks derive their 
origin. On these principles even their first social state was formed. In the plains of 
Tartary, the hordes, divided by inteiest, were no other than bands of robbers, armed for 
attack or defence, and to seize as fair booty whatever they might covet. Already all the 
elements of their present state were formed ; continually wandering and encamped, they 
were at once shepherds and soldiers ; each horde was an army ; now In an army laws are 
but the orders of the chief ; these orders are absolute, and suffer no delay ; they must 
proceed from one will, and from a single head : hence a supreme authority in him who 
commands ; and a passive submission in him who obeys. But as in the transmission of 
these orders, the instrument becomes an agent in his turn, the consequence is a spirit at 
once imperious and servile, which is precisely that exhibited by the Turkish conquerors 
Prpud, after, their victory, of being one of the conquering people, the meanest of the .Otto- 
mans treated the most illustrious of the vanquished with the lofty superiority of a master ; 
and this spirit diffusing itself through every rank, we may judge of the distance from 
whence, the Supreme Chief looks down upon the crowd of slaves beneath him. The sen- 
timents he conceives of them cannot be better pourtrayed than in the formulary of the 
' titles assumed by the sultans in their public acts : “I” say they, in their treaties with the 
kings of France, “ I, who am, by the infinite grace of the great, just, and omnipotent 




Creator, ami by the innumerable miracles of the chief of prophet*, Empnor of Powerful 
Kmpcrors, the Refuge of Sovereigns, the Distributor of Crowns to the Kings of the 
Earth, Servant of the two thrice sacred Cities (Mecca and Medina), Govt rnor of thy 
Holy City of Jerusalem, Master of Europe, Asia, and Africa, conquered by our Vicloiiou-f 
Sword and our Terrific Lance, Lord of the two Seas (the White and lllack seas) ; of 
Damascus, the Odour of Paradise ; of Bagdad, the Seat of the Khalits; -of the Fortresses 
of Belgrade, Agria, and a Multitude of Countries, Islands, Straits, Nations, Generations, 
and of so many Victorious Armies, which repose beneath the Shade of cur Sublime 
Porte; I, in short, who am the Shadow of God on Earth, See." 

From such exalted grandeur how must the sultan look down on the rest of mankind 
In what light must lie view that earth which he possesses and distributes, but as a domain 
ol’ which he is absolute master ? What must the people he has subdued appear, but 
slaves devoted to his service ? and what the soldiers lie commands but servants, by whose 
means he retains these slaves in obedience? Such is the real character of the Turkish 


government. This empire inay be compared to a plantation in one of our sugar islands, 
where a multitude of slaves labour to supply the luxury of one groat proprietor, under the 
inspection of a few servants, who take good care of themselves. There is no difference, 
except that the dominions of the sultan being too vast for a single administration, he is 
obliged to divide it into smaller plantations, and separate governments, administered in the 
same mode as the united empire. Such arc the provinces under the government of the 
pachas. These provinces again being too extensive, the pachas have had recourse to 
further subdivision, and hence that series of subalterns which, step by step, descends to 
tin: lowest employments. In this gradation of authority, the object in view being invariably 
tiie same, the means employed never change their nature. Thus power being absolute 
and arbitrary in the monarch, is transmitted absolute and arbitrary to all sub-delegates. 
Each of then; is the exact image of his next superior. It is still the sultan who dictates 
and commands, under the varied names of pacha, motsalhun, kaiem-makam, and aga, nor 
is there one in this descending scale, even to the delibasiie, who docs not represent him. 
It is curious to hear with what insolence the lowest of tin. < soldiers, giving his orders in 
a village, pronounces, It is the will of the sultan ; It is the sultan s pleasure. The reason 
of this insolence is easy explained ; for the bearer of the orders becomes for that moment 
himself the sultan. It is not difficult to conceive w hat must be the consequence of such 
an administration, since all experience invariably proves that moderation is the most diffi- 
cult of virtues ; and since even those men who preach it most frequently, neglect 
to purchase it; how numerous must be the abuses of unlimited power in the great, who 
are strangers both to forbearance anti pity ; in upstarts, proud of authority, and eager to 
profit by it ; and in subalterns, continually aiming at greater power. Let us judge, there- 
fore, how far certain speculative writers are justified, in insinuating that despotism in 
Turkey is not so great an evil as we imagine, since, from its residing in the person of the 
sovereign, it can only affect the great, by u horn he is immediately surrounded. It is 
certain, to use the expression of the Turks, that the sabre of the sultan does not descend 
upon the dust ; but this sabre he entrusts to the hand of his vizir, who delivers it to the 
pacha, from whom it passes to the inotsallem, to the aga, and even to the lowest delibashe ; 
so that it is in fact within the reach of the vilest retainer to office, and Us destructive 
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edge descends even on the meanest heads. This erroneous reasoning arises from the 
state of the people at Constantinople, to whom the sultan is more attentive than to those 
of the provinces ; but this attention, which his own personal safety renders necessary 
there, is paid to no other part of the empire ; and even there it may be said to be attended 
with disagreeable effects ; for if Constantinople is in want of provisions, ten provinces are 
famished for a supply. Yet which is of most importance to the empire, the capital or 
the provinces? In case of war, by which must soldiers be furnished, and by which fed? 
To the provinces therefore must we look to discover the real effects of despotism, and in 
Turkey, as every where else, we must be convinced that arbitrary power in the sovereign 
is fatal to the state ; as from the sovereign it must necessarily devolve upon its subalterns, 
and become more abused the lower it descends ; since it is a maxim, verified by constant 
experience, that the slave become master is the most rigorous of tyrants. Let us now 
examine the abuses of this administration, as far as it respects Syria. 

In each government, the pacha, being the image of the sultan, is, like him, an absolute 
despot. All power is united in his person ; lie is chief, both of the military and the 
finances of the police, and criminal justice. lie has the power of life and death ; he has 
the power of making peace and war; in a word, be can do every thing. The main object 
of so much authority is to collect the tribute; that is, to transmit the revenue to the 
, great proprietor, who has conquered, and who possesses the country, by the right of his 
terrific lance. This duty fulfilled, no other is required from him ; the means employed 
by the agent to accomplish it is a matter of no great concern ; those means are at 1ms 
discretion; and such is the nature of his situation, that he cannot he delicate in his choice 
of them; for in the first place he can neither advance nor even maintain himself, hut in 
proportion as he can procure money. Secondly, the place he holds depends on the favour 
of the vizir, or sonic other great officer; and this can only he obtained and secured by 
bidding higher than his competitors. He must therefore raise money to pay the tribute, 
and also to indemnify himself for all he has paid, support his dignity, and make a provi- 
sion in case of accidents. Accordingly, the first care of a pacha, on entering on his govern- 
ment, is to devise methods to procure money, and the quickest are invariably the best. 
The pacha may applaud himself for penetrating into the most hidden sources of private 
profits, by the clear-sighted capacity of his subalterns ; but what is the consequence ? 
The people, denied the enjoyment of the fruit of their labour, restrain their industry to the 
supply of their necessary wants. The husbandman only sows to preserve himself from 
starving ; the artist labours only to bring up his family ; if he has any surplus he carefully 
conceals it. Thus the arbitrary power of the sultan, transmitted to the pacha and to all 
his sub-delegates, by giving a free course to extortion, becomes the main spring of a 
tyranny, w hich circulates through every class, whilst its effects, by a reciprocal re-action, 
•very where fatal to agriculture, the arts, commerce, population, in a word, every thing 
which constitutes the powc r of the state, or, which is the same thing, the oower of the 
sultan himself. 
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Ciihistiak Africa. 


CHAPTER I 


Abyssim v 


4 RYSSINTA, by some called Higher Ethiopia, and by the Arabians Al Hubash, is 
J * bounded on uie north by Nubia; on the east by the Arabic gulf or Red sea, and 
die Kingdom of Adil ; on the south by the kingdoms of Ajan, Alabo, and Clingiro; and 
.•n the west by the kingdom of (ioram and part of (iingiro, and is divided into a great 
number of provinee.s. The principal river is the Nile, which has its source in this 
country ; and the most considerable lake, that of Dumhcu, which discharges itself into 
the Nile, is about 7<>(> mile> in length and <M) in breadth. The air is pretty temperate in 
the mountains, and therefore their towns and strong holds arc generally placed on them ; 
but in tie valleys it E hot and suffocating. The soil and face of the country is various. 
Jn some places there are nothing but. rocks und profound caverns ; in others, especially 
where there are rivers, the land is exceedingly fruitin' : and the banks of these streams 
are bordered with flowers of various kinds, many of which arc unknown in Europe. 
The torrents, in the rainy . season, wash a great deal ol gold from tne mountains. This 
season begins in May, when the sun is vertical, or directly over their heads, and ends in 
September, The country produces a great variety of animals, botli tame and wild, such 
as lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, leopards, elephants, monkeys, stags, deer ; horses, camels 
dromedaries, goats, cows, sheep; likewise ostriches, with a vast varicy of other birds. 
In the rivers are crocodiles, and the hippopotamus. Travellers mention also a peculiar 
kind of bees, small, black, and without a sting, which hive in the earth, and make honey 
and wax that arc extremely white. The country is greatly infested with locusts, which 
devour every thing that is green, wherever they come. 

The inhabitants are Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Christians. The last is the reigning 
and established religion, but so corrupted with superstitious errors, and so mingled with 
ceremonies borrowed from tin- Jews, that little beside the name of Christianity is to he 
found among them. They have two harvests in the year; one in winter, which begins in 
May, and lasts, with great rigour, through the months of July, August, and September, 
and the other in spring. Every man who has a thousand cows, saves, once a-ycar, a day s 
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milk, and makes a bath for his friends ; so that, to give an idea of a man s wealth, thei: 
expression is, he bathes so. many times a-year. Their males marry about 10 years old 
and the females younger. Their marriage tie i» so loose that they part whenever the\ 
find they cannot live agreeably together. 

Resides the large towns there are a great number of villages, which, in -nine places, 
are so thick sown that they look like one continual town; the houses are ver\ mean, being 
but one story high, and built of straw, earth, and lime. In most of the towns, the house 
are separated by hedges, which are always green, and mixed with flowers and fruit trees 
at a certain distance from each other, winch affords an agreeable prospect. The govern 
meat is monarchial. The sovereign has the title of negus, and is an absolute priori 
M lien he is in camp, the tents are so regularh disposed as to have the appearance oi i 
city ; and there is a captain ovei every division, to prevent disorder- and to exeeuti 
justice. 

I he Abyssines in general are of an complexion, tall, graceful, and well featured. 

'1 hose who are neither mechanics, nor tradesmen '.which few of them are , nor tillers 
flic ground, are inured to bear arms, wbieli are a bead-piece, a buckler, a coat of mail, 
bows and arrows, darts, pikes, capped with iron at both ends, a sling, and a sword ; they 
have very few lire-arms. and those were introduced bv the Portuguese, Ihc habit of 
person* of quality is a fine silken vest, or tine cotton, with a kind of scarf; the citizen- 
have the same habit, only coarser ; the common people have nothing hut a pair of cotton 
drawers, and a scarf, which covers the rest of the body. The women are of a healthy 
constitution, active, and moderately handsome, having neither flat noses nor thick lips, 
like the negroes ; and nature is so friendly, that they stand in little need of inidwives, which 
i- indeed the ease of most countries in the torrid zone. They appear in public as in 
Europe, without being forbid the conversation of the men, as among the .Mahometans. 
Prin cesses of the roval blood are not permitted to marry foreigners ; and when they take 
the air, they go in great state, with 4 or .500 woman attendants. Their language is the 
Ktliiopie, which hears a great affinity with the Arabic ; but particular provinces have a 
different dialect. 

Manufactures arc almost wholly wanting in this country, and the few trades which 
they have amongst them are always conveyed from the father to the children. They seem 
indeed, by their churches and other ruinated places, to have had a knowledge of archi- 
tecture. Rut the workmen were sent for from other countries, and were forced to do all 
themselves ; so that, when these fabrics were reared, especially the imperial palace, built 
hy Peter Pais, a Portuguese architect, the people floe ked from all parts of Ethiopia to view 
it, and admired it as a new wonder of the world. Gold, silver, copper, and iron are the 
principal ores with which their mines abound, in this extensive part of Africa ; hut not 
above one third part is made use of by way of merchandize or converted into money ; for 
which they have little or no use in Abyssinia. They cut their gold into small pieces, for 
the pay of their troops, and for expcnces of the court, which is hut a modern custom 
among them; the king’s gold, before the end of the 1 7th century, being laid up in his 
treasury, in ingots, with intent to be never carried out, or never used in any thing hut 
Vessels and trinkets for the service of the palace. In the lieu of small money, they make 
Use of rock-salt, as white as snow, and as hard as -tone. This is taken out of the 
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mountain of Carta. and pul into the kind’s warehouses ; where it is reduced into tnldcts, 
of a foot long aiul tlnee inches broad, ten of whirl i are worth about a French crown. 
When they are circulated in trade, thev are reduced into still smaller pieces, as occasion 
requires. This sail is also applied to the same purpose the common sea-salt. With 
this mineral salt, they purchase pepper, spires, and silk stidls. which are brought to them 
by the Indians in their ports in the Red sen. Cardamoms, ginger, aloes, nivrrh, cassia, 
eivit, eboin-wond, ivorv, wax, honey, cotton, and linens of various sorts and colours, are 
merchandizes which may be bad from Ahvssmia : to which may bo added sugar, hemp, 
dav, anti excellent wines, if tiie>e people had the art of preparing them. It is affirmed 
Micro are in this country the finest emeralds that are. anv where to he found ; and though 
•hey are found hut in one place, thev are there in great quantities, and so large and so 
■perfect as to be of almost inestimable value. The greatest part, of the merchandize 
ibove mentioned are more for foreign than inland trade. Their domestic commerce 
"•omists chiefly in salt, honey, buck-wheat, grey pea-, citrons, oranges, lemons, and other 
po.n i -ions, w ith fruit, and herbage neeessarv lor the support of lile. Those places 
'.hat the Abyssinian merchants frequent the most, who dure venture to carry their commo- 
dities by sea themselves, are Arabia Felix and the Indies, particularly Goa, Cambayc, 
iigal, and Sumatra,. With regard to their ports on the Red sea, to which foreign mer- 
bants commonly re>ort, the uuM con-iderable art; those of Mettc, A gum, Zajalla, Maga, 
n.t/o, Pate a, and Brava. The trade of the Abyssinian'' by laud is inconsiderable. There 
ue. however, bauds of them who arrive yearly at F.gypt, particularly at Cairo, laden with 
gold dust, which they bring to barter for the merchandizes ot that country or ot Europe, 
:>r which thev have occasion. These cabilas or caravans, n uo may he allowed thus to 
rail a !*oiiv of 40 or .>0 poor wretches, who unite together for their mutual assistance in 
their journey, are commonly three or four months on their route, traversing torcsts and 
mountains, almost impassable, in order to exchange tbrir gold for necessaries for their 
families, and return imiue liutclv, with the greatest part ot the merchandise on their hacks. 
Frequently the Jews or F.gvptians give them large n- In. whi« - h mav seem surprising, as 
itiey are. beyond recourse if they should fail of payment Pm experience lias shown tlmt 
they have never abused the confidence reposed in them , and even in the event ol death, 
their fellow-travellers take care of the effects of the deceased, lor the beneut ot then 


families, but in the first place for the discharge of those debts contracted at Cairo, it 
remains only to be observed, that one of the principal brandies of trade of the Abysrines 
i-> that of slaves ; who are greatly esteemed in the Indies and Anv.ia, for the best and 
most faithful of all that the other kingdoms of Africa fumi-li. The Indian and Arabian 
merchants frequently substitute them as their factor* ; and on account of their good 
services and integrity, not oulv often give them their liberty, but liberally reward them. 

Mr. Bruce supposes that the original inhabitants of the country were the defendant* 
of Cush, called Troglodytes by the antients, and now denominated Shangalia. They are 


of the same race as the negroes of Guinea, and were formerly a 
u-»iiling in caverns, formed in the rocks on high mountains, eree: 


highly civilized p< ople, 
;ed tlic cities of Thebes 


and Meroe, and carried on an extensive eommeree with India and 


Arabia, but are now 


degraded to the lowest rank of society, and hunted like wild beasts, in certain seasons of 


the year. 
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The Sh&ngalla, says the last-mentioned traveller, are divided into distinct tribes ; or, e$ 
it is. called, different, -nations, living each separately, in distinct territories, each under thr- 
.govqrnment of the chief of its own name, and each futnily- of that name under the juris- 
diction of its own chief or head. 

. T)hese Shangalla, during the fair half of the year, live under the shade of trees, the 
lowest bfancljcs of. which they cut, near the stem, on the upper part, and then bend or 
break them down, planting the ends of the branches in the earth. These branches they 
coyer with th^sjeius of wild beasts. After this they cut away all the small or superfluous 
branches in the inside, and so form a spacious pavilion, which, at a distance, appears like 
a tput, the tree. serving tor a pole in the middle of it, and the large top overshadowing it, 
so as to make a very picturesque appearance. 

Every tree then is a house, under which live a multitude of black inhabitants, until the 
tropical rains begin. It is then they hunt the elephant, which they kill by many various 
devices, as they do the rhinoceros and the other large creatures. Those who reside where 
water abounds, with the same industry kill the hippopotami,, or river-horses, which arc 
exceedingly numerous in the pools of the stagnant rivers. Where this flat belt or country 
is broadest, the trees thickest, anti the water in the largest pools, there the most powerful 
nations live, who liave often defeated the royal army of Abyssinia, and constantly laid 
wospe, and sometimes nearly conquered, the provinces of Tigre and Sire, the most warlike 
apd most populous part of Abyssinia. 

The soil of the country they inhabit, when wet by the tropical rams and dissolving into 
mire, forces these savages to seek for winter quarters. Their tents under the trees being 
no longer tenable, they retire, with their respective foods, all dried in the sun, into eaves 
d,, S into the heart of the mountains, w hich are not in this country ba-altcs, marble, or ala- 
baster, a? is all that ridge which runs down into Egypt, along the side of the lied sea, 
but are of a soft, gritty, sandy stone, easity excavated and formed into different apart- 
ments. Into these, made generally in the steepest part of toe mountain, do these savages 
retire, to shun the rains, living upon the flesh they have already prepared in the fair 
weather ’ 

I cannot, says Mr. Bruce, give over the account of the Shangalla, without delivering 
them again out of their caves, because this return includes the history of on operation 
never heard of perhaps in Europe, and by which considerable light is thrown upon antient 
history. No sooner docs the sun pass the zenith, going southward, than the rains instantly 
cease ; and the thick canopy of clouds, which had obscured the sky during their conti- 
nuance, being removed, the sun appears in a beautiful sky, of pale blue, dappled w ith small 
thin clouds, which soon after disappear, and leave the heavens of a most beautiful azure. 
A vCfy few days of tire intense heat then dries the ground so perfectly thut it gapes in 
chasms thegrass, struck at the roots by the rays, supports itself iici more. But droops 
and becomes parched. To clear this away the Shangalla set fire to If,' which ’runs, w ith 
incredible violence* the whole breadth, of Africa, passing under the trees,uhd'foHowing the 
dry grass among the branches, w ith such velocity as not to hurt the trees, But to occasion 
every !©uf to fall. 

A proper.. distance. is preserved between each habitation, and round tho priucijUil 
Watering-places ; and here the Sforngalla again fix their tents, in the manner before 
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described. Nothing can be more beautiful than these shady habitations ; but- they have 
this fatal effect, that they arc discemablc from the high grounds, and guide their enemies 
to the places inhabited. 

When a settlement of these savages is surprised, the men are all slain, the women fre- 
quently destroy themselves, and the children are brought up by the king, who has' a guard 
composed of their youth. 

The next nation he supposes to have settled in Abyssinia were the Nubian shepherds, 
who served as carriers to the Troglodytes, in their commerce with Egypt and Arabia. 
Besides these there art; several other nations, one of which is denominated the Falasha, 
and profess the Jewish religion, though tliey have lost the language of their ancestors. 
Others, as the Amhara, Agow of Dainot, Agow of Tchera, and Gafat, are supposed to 
he. tribes of C’anaauites, who fled from Palestine when it was invaded by Joshua. The 
Agows and Gufuts are pagans, and worship the Nile. The Galla arc the most consider- 
able of these stranger nations, and we shall conclude this chapter with an account of their 
manners. 

The Galla originally dwelt, as Mr. Bruce supposes, under the line, and exercised the 
profession of shepherds, which they still continue to Ho. For a number of years, our* 
author tells us, they have been constantly migrating northwards, though the cause of this 
migration is not known. At first they had no horses ; the reason of .which was that the 
country they came from did not allow these animals to breed : but as they proceeded 
northward, and conquered some of the Abyssinian provinces, they soon furnished them- 
selves with such numbers that they are now’ almost entirely cavalry, making little account 
of infantry in their armies. On advancing to the frontiers of Abyssinia, the multitude 
divided, and part directed their course towards the Indian ocean ; after which, haying 
made a settlement in the eastern part of the continent, they turned southward into the 
countries of Bali and l)awaw, which they entirely conquered, and settled there in the year 
1.537. Another division having taken a westerly course, spread themselves in a semicircle 
along the banks of the Nile; surrounding the country of (*lojan, and passing eastward, 
behind the country of the Agows, extended their possessions as far as the Gongas and 
Gafats. Since that time the Nile has been the boundary of their possessions ; though 
they have very frequently plundered and sometimes conquered the Abyssinian provinces 
on the other side of the river, but have never made any permanent scttleuient in these 
parts. A third division has settled to the southward of the; low country of s/ioa, which 
the governor of that province has permitted, in order to form a barrier betwixt, ‘hiyi and 
the territories qf the emperor, on whom he scarcely acknowledges any dependences ' s .. 

The Galla are of a brown complexion, and have long black hair; but some ^ of Sherri, 
who live in the valleys, are entirely black. At first their common food Ws inill^ ijnd- 
butter ; but Bince their intercourse with the Abyssinians, they have learned ijo and 

sow their land and to make bread. They seem to have a prcdilectidti for'tlVe’ nutnuer of. 
seven, and each of the three divisions already mentioned ure subdivided in^o seven tri!»es-. 

mf ;'|t f, \ 1 i ' 

In their behaviour they arc extremely barbarous; and live in continual , war with the 
Abyssinians, whom they murder without mercy, as often as they foil into^ tU^if Iforidfe. 
They cut off the privities of the men, and hang them up in thciV Houses," b^ Way of 
trophies ; and are so cruel as to rip up women with child, in hopes of destroying a male. 
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Y et, notwithstanding their excessive cruelty abroad, they live under the strictest discipline 
at home ; and every broil or quarrel is instantly punished, according to the nature of the 
offence. Each of the three divisions of the (Julia above mentioned has a king of its own ; 
and they have also a kind of nobility, from among whom the sovereign can only be choseu ; 
however the commonalty are not excluded from rising to the rank of nobles, if they dis- 
tinguish themselves very much in battle. None of the nobility can be elected till upwards 
of 40 years of age, unless he has, with his own hand, killed a number of enemies, which, 
added to his own age, makes up 40. There is a council of each of the seven tribes, 
which meets separately, in its own district, to settle how many are to be left behind, f«» 
the governing and cultivating the territory and other matters of importance. Ther e 
nations have all a great veneration for a tree, which grows plentifully in their countrv. 
called wanzey, and which these superstitious people arc even said to adore as a god. 
lheir assemblies for the choice of a king are all held under one of these trees ; and whi n 
the sovereign is chosen, they put a bludgeon of this wood in his hand, by wav of sceptre, 
and a garland ol the flowers upon his head. 

Uie Ciulla are reported to he very good soldiers, especially in case of surpn/e ; bi.f, 
wko most other barbarians, have no constancy nor perseverance after the first attack. 

1 hey w ill, however, perform extraordinary marches, swimming rivers, holding by tla 
horse’s tail, and thus being enabled to do very great mischief, by reason of the rupidilv >n 
their movements. They are excellent light horse, for a regular army in a hostile country, 
but are very indifferently armed, on account of the scarcity of iron among them. Tlicii 
principal arms are lances, made of wood, sharpened at the end, and hardened in the lire ; 
and their shields are composed only of one single fold of bull's hide; so that they an 
extremely apt to warp bv heat, or become too soft in wet weather. They are exceedingly 
cruel, aud make a shrill horrid noise at the beginning of every engagement, which greatly 
terrifies the horses, und very often the barbarous riders which oppose them. 

The Gallu, according to Mr. Bruce’s account, arc somewhat below the middle size, but 
extremely light ami nimble. The women are fruitful, and suffer so little in child-bearing 
that they do not coufinc themselves for a single day after delivery. They plow, sow*, aud 
reap the corn, which is trodden out by the cattle ; but the men have all the charge of the 
cattle in the fields. In their customs they arc filthy to the last degree ; plaiting their 
hair w ith the guts of oxen, w hich they likewise twist round their middle, anil which, by the 
quick putrefaction, occasion an abominable stench. They anoint their heads and whole 
bodies with butter or grease ; m which, ns well as in other respects, they greatly resemble 
the Hottentots. It has been supposed that they have no religion whatever; but Mr. 
Bruce is of opinion that is a mistake. The wanzey, lie says, is undoubtedly worshipped by 
all the nations as a god ; and they hare likewise certain stones, which are worshipped a< 
gods ; besides these, they worship the moon, and some stars, when in certain positions, and 
at some particular seasons of the year. They all believe in a resurrection; and have some 
faint' notions of a state of happiness, but no idea of future punishment. Some of them, to 
the southward, profess the Mahometan religion ; but tf lose to the east and west are gene- 
Ijjdly pagans. All of them intermarry w ith each other ; but will not allow strangers to live 
among them, though the Afoore have at lust found out a method of trading safely w ith them. 
The commodities they deal in arc blue Surat cloths, myrrh, and salt. 
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Tiic marriages among the Galla are celebrated with some of the disgusting customs of 

the Hottentots ; and after these ceremonies the bridegroom promises to give the bride 

meat and drink while she lives, and bury her when dead. Polygamy is allowed among 

them ; but it is singular that among these people the women solicit their husbands to take 

others to their embraces. The reason of this custom i3 that the men mav have numerous 

* 

families of children, who may be capable of defending them against their enemies ‘ as the 
Galla, according to our author, always light in families, whether against foreign enemies, 
or with one another. 
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(CHAPTER II. 

Congo and Angola. 

#^ONGO is bounded on the north by the river Zair or Zarah, which divides it from 
Loango ; on tlie south by the river Danda, which separates it from Angola ; on the 
east by the kingdoms of Fungono and Metamba, and the burnt mountains of the suu, 
those of crystal or salt|>ctre, aud silver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a late traveller 
in those parts,) by the mountains of Coanza, Iicrbcla, and the great mountain of Chilan- 
dria or Aquilonda ; and on the west by that part of the Atlantic ocean called the Ethiopic 
Sea, or the sea of Congo. According to these limits, Congo Proper extends about three 
dogrecs from north to south ; lying between G 3 and y° south latitude ; but widens in its 
breadth inland, by the course of the river Zair, which runs winding above two degrees 
more to the north. Its length from east to west is very uncertain, as no observations have 
been taken of the exact situation of those mountains which bound it. 

The history of this kingdom affords but few interesting particulars* lie lore its discovery 
by the Portuguese, the history is altogether uncertain aud fabulous, as the inhabitants were 
totally unacquainted with letters and learning. So little were they acquainted with chro- 
nology that it is said they did not even distinguish day and night, much less could they 
compute their time by moons or years ; and therefore could remember past transactions 
only by saying they happened in such a king’s reign. 

Tlie country was discovered by the Portuguese in 1484. The discoverer was named 
Diego Cam, an expert and bold sailor. He was very well received by the natives, and 
sent some of his men with presents to the king; but they being detained, by unexpected 
accidents, l>eyond the promised time of their return, Cam was obliged to sail away with- 
out them, and took for them four young Congoese, as hostages for the safety of his 
countrymen. These he taught the Portuguese language, in which they made such progress 
that king John was highly pleased, and sent them back next year to Congo, with rich 
presents ’ charging them to exhort their monarch, in his name, to become a convert to 
the Christian religion, ami permit it to !>c propagated throughout his dominions. A firm 
alliance, was concluded between the two monarchs, which continues to this day, though not 
without some interruptions, to which the Portuguese themselves have given occasion more 
than the natives. 

Any particular account we hnvc of this kingdom rests almost entirely on the credit of 
Anthony Cavazzi, the traveller above mentioned. He was a capuchin-friar, a native of* 
the (h'dfy of Modena, and was sent missionary into those parts by the society Jc propa- 
ganda fide, in the year 1G34, and arrived at Congo in the same year. During his stay 
there, his zeal to make converts made him travel through all these different kingdoms; 
and the credit he gained, as well as the great employments he was intrusted with, gave 
him an opportunity of informing himself of ©very thing relating to them with great exact- 
ness The extent and situation, however, he could not possibly ascertain, for want of 
instruments ; nor hath this defect been since supplied. According to him the dominions 
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of. Congo extended a great deitl further eastward and southward before the introduction of 
Christianity than afterwards ; a great number of the states that we re under the Congoose 
monarchs, either as subjects or tributary, having withdrawn their allegiance, out of dislike 
to them on that account. Not content with opposing die officers and troops that came 
annually to raise the tribute imposed by the king, they made such frequent and jxmorfu! 
incursions into his dominions, that they obliged him to draw his forces nearer the cent re 
of Congo, to prevent an invasion ; by which means the kingdom, from an extent of (»00 
leagues, was reduced to less than, one half. 

Congo Proper, being situated within the torrid zone, is liable to excessive heat* : as it 
lies on the southern side of the equinoctial, the seasons are of course opposite to our-. 
They reckon only two principal seasons, the summer and winter ; the former begins in 
October, and continues till February or March ; during which time the sun's rays dart 
with such force that the atmosphere appears to an European to be in a lUuue. Tho 
excessive heat, however, is mitigated by the equal length of the ^Jays and nights, as well as 
by the winds, breezes, rains, and dews. The w inter takes up the other parts of the year ; 
and is said by the natives to he proportionally cold, though to an European it would appear 
hot. These two seasons they diviJe into three lesser ones ; viz. Massanza, Ncasu, 
Ecimdi, Quitomho, Quit) iso, and Quihangala. 

They now- divide their year into 12 lunar months, and begin it in September. They 
have also weeks, consisting of four days only, the last of which is their sabbath ; and on 
it. they religiously abstain from every kind of work. This practice the compilers of the 
Universal History conjecture to have a risen from the extreme laziness for which this 
people and indeed all the African nations are so remarkable. To this shameful indolence 
also is to he ascribed the little produce they reap from their lands, while the Portuguese, 
settled among them, who are at more pains in the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner 
of plenty The natives, however, had rather run the risk of the most terrible famines 
than he at the tenth part of the labour they see the Portuguese take. They seem to think 
it below them to use any other exercises than those of dancing, leaping, hunting, shooting, 
&c. ; the rest of their time they spend in smoking and downright idleness, committing the 
laborious part of their household affairs to their slaves, or, in want of them, to their wive.-. 
Nothing is more common than to see these poor creatures toiling in the fields and 
woods, with a child tied to their backs, and fainting under their excessive labour and 
heavy burdens, or (which is still worse) hunger and thirst. What is yet more surprisingly 
shameful is, that though they have plenty of domestic animals, which they might ea.-i!v 
make use of for cultivating their grounds and for other laborious services, and though they 
see the Portuguese do it every day to great advantage, yet they will rather see their 
tender females sink under their toil and labour than be at the trouble of breeding up any 
of these useful creatures to their assistance. 

The ground produces variety of grain, but no corn or rice, except what is cultivated by 
the Portuguese. Their maize or Indian wheat grows very strong, and is well laden. 
This, being well ground, they make into bread, or boil with water into a kind of pap. 
Of this they have four kinds ; and of w hich, resembling w hat’ we call French wheat, is 
produced, in. plenty, and makes some amends for the want of industry in the people. Ihcy. 
Cultivate also a- variety of the pease and bean kind ; hut what they chiefly live upon as* 
Vo l . II. 0* S- 
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most suitable to their lazy disposition, is a kind of nut, like our filberds, which fall to the 
ground of themselves, and are to be found every where; every nut that falls to the ground 
producing a new shrub next year. They have scarcely any Fruit-trees, but what have 
been brought .thither bv the Portuguese. They have various sorts of palm-trees, useful 
both by their fruit, leaves, and their juice, w hich is easily converted into wine, also by 
affording a . kind of oil, with which they dress their victuals, though the Europeans use it 
only to burn in their lamps. They have also a vast number of plants and shrubs, which 
it would he impossible to describe or (‘numerate. Wheat is the only thing which the 
ground will not produce. It pushes forth indeed the straw and the ear ; the former of 
which grows high enough,* we arc told, to hide a man on horseback ; but the latter is 
empty, without any grain fit for use. Father La bat, however, who had lived a considerable 
time in some of the American islands, where he had observed the same tiling, tells us 
that lie had the curiosity to examine those ears more carefully, and had found some few 
grains, and that having sowed them afresh, they produced very long cars, full of large 
heavy grain. Whence he Conjectures that if the Portuguese had tried the same experi- 
ment in their African settlements, it might perhaps have been attended with the same 
success. 


In the low* lands the grass grows so high, rank, and thick, that it becomes one of the 
most dangerous receptacles for wild beasts, serpents, and other \enemous insects : on this 
account travelling is exceedingly hazardous, as they have few beaten roads in the whole 
country, and travellers arc obliged to march over it through vast plains, in continual danger 
of being devoured or stung to death; to say nothing of the manifold diseases, produced 
by the unwholesome dews with which the grass is covered during some part of the day. 
The only method of guarding against all these evils effectually is by setting fire to the 
grass in the hot weather, when it is quite parched by the heat of the sun ; but even this 
cannot he done without the greatest danger ; because both the w ild beasts and venomous 
reptiles, being roused out of their places of retirement, will fly furiously at those who imp- 
pen to he in the way. In this casj there is no possibility of escaping, hut by climbing Up 
the highest trees, or defending ones self by fire-arms or other weapons.' In suen emer- 
gencies the natives have a much better chance than the Europeans ; the former being able 
to climb trees with surprising swiftness, while the latter must be assisted by lope ladders, 
which tliev commonly cause their blacks to carry about with them, and to go up and 
fasten to one of the branches. 

The flowers here are exceedingly beautiful and numerous. Almost every field and 
grove yields a much uoblcr prospect than the European gardens can boast of, notwith- 
standing the pains bestowed on their cultivation. Thfc flowers arc remarkable, not only 
for. the prodigious variety of their colours, hut the vast quantity ©f heads which grows upon 
one stalk; In the day-time,' indeed, they seem to have lost their natural fragrancy ; that 


being in some measure exhaled by the heat of the sun ; hut this is amply compensated 
after its. seating,, and more especially a little before its rising, when their sweetness is again 
condensed and revived by the coldness and dews of the night, after which they exhale 
their various refreshing scents, in a much higher degree than ours. The lilies which there 
grow naturally in fields, valleys, and woods, excel those of our gardens, not only in their 
extreme whiteness, hut much more in a delightful fragrancy, w ithout offending the head, 
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as the European lilies do by their faintish sweetness. The tulips, which there grow wild, 
though generally called Persic, have something so surprisingly charming in the variety and 
combination of their colours, that they dazzle the eyes of an intense beholder ; neither do 
their bowers grow singly, as with us, but 10 or 1G upon one stalk , and with this double 
advantage, that they diffuse a very reviving and agreeable sweetness, and Continue much 
longer in their full bloom. Of the same nature are their tuberosus, hyacinths, and other 
native flowers ; which spring up in vast groups, of 100 and GOO from one root, though 
somewhat smaller than ours ; some of them finely variegated, and all of them yielding an 
agreeable smell. The roses, jessamines, and other exotics, brought thither from Europe 
or America, come up likewise in great perfection ; but require a constant supply of water 
and a diligent attendance to prevent them from degenerating. The American jessamine, 
in particular, instead of single flowers will grow up by dozens in a bunch ; some of them 
of an exquisite white, and others of the colour of the most vivid fire. 

A vast variety of animals of different kinds are found in the kingdom ot Congo ; the 
chief of which is the elephant. This creature is mostly found in the province of Bamba, 
which abounds with woods, pasture, and plenty of water ; the elephants delighting much 
to bathe themselves during the heat of the day. They commonly go in troops of 100 and 
more ; and some of them arc of such a monstrous size that we are told the print of their 
hoof hath measured four nay seven spans in diameter. From the hair of their tails ami 
that of some other animal, the natives, especially the women, weave themselves collars, 
bracelets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices and figures, which denote their quality; and 
are in such esteem that the hair of two elephants’ tails is sufficient to buy a slave. The 
reason of this is that the natives have not the art of taming them, but are obliged to send 
some of their bravest and stoutest men to hunt them in the woods, which is not done with- 
out great labour and danger, they being here exceedingly fierce. The most common way 
of. hunting them is by digging deep holes in the ground, the top of which they cover with 
branches and leaves, as is practised in most parts of Asia. 

Lions, leopards, tvgers, wolves, and ether beasts of prey abound here in great plenty, 
and do much damage. Here arc also a variety of monkeys, of all sizes and shapes. 
The zebra, well known for its extreme beauty and swiftness, is also met with in this 
country. They have also a variety of buffaloes and wild asses; but the dante seems to 
be an animal peculiar to this kingdom. It is shaped and coloured much like an ox. 
though not so large. Its skin is commonly bought by the Portuguese, and sent into Ger- 
many to be tanned and made into targets, which are then called dantes. The natives 
make use of their raw hides, dried, to make their shields ; which are so tough that no 


arrow or dart can pierce them ; and they arc also large enough to cover the whole body. 
The creature is vastly swift; and when wounded will follow the scent or smoke ot the 
gunpowder with such fury that the hunter is obliged to climb up a tree with all possible 
speed ; and this retreat he always takes care to secure before he ventures to fire. The 
wounded beast, finding its enemy out of its reach, stays for him at the foot ot the tree, 
and will not stir from it ; of which the hunter taking the advantage, dispatches it with 
repeated shots. The forests of Congo also swarm witn wild dogs, who, like the wolves, 
prev upon the tame cattle, and arc so fierce that thev will attack armed men. 1 heir teeth: 
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llt-s tructive vermin lie so thick upon the paths and highways that a person cannot walk 
without treading upon them, and having his legs and thighs almost, devoured by them. 
A third sort, of a white and red (Colour, hut very small, will gnaw their way through the 
hardest wood, penetrate into a strong chest, and in a little, while devour all the clothes, 
iiU'.Mi, and every thing that is in it. A fourth sort, small and Mack, leave a most iutnlc- 
ri 1 -'!’’ stench upon every thing thev touch or crawl over, whether clothes or household-stutl, 
v .'.;ch are not easily sweetened again ; or if they pass over victuals they are entirely spoiled. 

- Mth sort harbour chiefly on the leaves and branches of trees; and if a man chance to 
• hub up thither, to save himself from a wild beast, he is so tormented by them, that 
nothing hut the fear of the jaws of the one could make him endure the stings of the other. 
A sis. th sort is of the flying kind; and is probably one of the former kinds, that live 
wholly mulcr-ground, till nature furnishes them with wings. After this they rise in such 
swuvm.-j as darken the air, and would make terrible havoc, among all kinds ot vegetables, 
li l not the natives come out against them in whole companies, and by dint ot Hups and 
other flat weapons knock them' down by myriads, and then laying them in heaps, set lire 
to their wings, which half broils them for food. Amidst all this variety of pernicious 
insects, however, they have one species, of a more friendly and profitable kind, viz. the 
industrious bee, which furnishes the inhabitants with honey and wax in such plenty that 
then', is scarce a hollow tree, clift of rock, or .chop of the earth, in which their combs are 
not found in great quantities. 

The. complexion of the natives, both men and women, is black, though not in the same 
degree; some being of a much deeper black than others. Their hair is black and finely 
curled ; some have it also of a dark sandy colour ; their eyes are mostly of a tine lively 
black, but some arc of a dark sea colour. They have neither flat noses nor thick lips, 
like the negroes: their stature is mostly of a middle size, and, excepting their black com- 
plexion, they much resemble the Portuguese. In their temper they arc mistrustful, en- 
vious, jealous, and treacherous;, and where they once take a distaste or affront, will spare 


no pains nor stick at any means, however base, to be avenged of and crush their enemy 
under their feet. There is no such thing among them as natural affection. A husband, 
if a heathen, may take as many wives as lie pleases ; and if a Christian, any number of 
concubines, whom he may divorce at pleasure, or even sell them, though with child. So 
little regard have they for their children, that there is scarce one among them who will 
not sell a son or a daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a collar, or girdle, or 
coral, or beads, and often for a bottle of wine or brandy. 

The religion of the Congoese in many parts is downright idolatry, accompanied with 
the most ridiculous superstitions, and the most absurd and detestable rites, invented by their 
gangas or priests ; and even in those parts where Christianity is professed it is so darkened 
by superstitions of one kind or other, that we may almost question whether the people 
arc any gainers by the exchange. 

St. Salvador is the chief place of traffic the Portuguese and other Europeans have in 
this country. There are thought to be about 4000 of them settled here, w ho trade with 
most parts of the kingdom. The chief commodities they bring thither are either the pro- 
duct of Brazil or European manufactures. The former consist chiefly of grains, fruits, 
plants, &c. ; the latter of Turkey carpets, English cloth, and other stuffs ; copper, brass 
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vessels, some kinds of blue earthen ware, rings, and ornaments of gold, silver, and other 
baser metals ; coral, glass beads, bugles, and other trinkets ; light stuffs, made of cotton, 
linen, and woollen, foreloathing, and a great variety of tools and other utensils. In return 
for these they carry off a great number of slaves, amounting to 15 or 1 (>,()( K) unnually, as 
we have already observed. Formerly also they used to carry away elephants’ teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the country ; but these branches of commerce are now greatly 
decayed, and the slave-trade is what the Portuguese merchants principally depend on. 

. Angola lies, according to the most probable accounts, between latitude 8 C 30 and 1 (> ' 
2 f south, forming a waste of upwards of 480 miles; hut how far it extends from west to 
east has never been exactly determined. Angola Proper is bounded on the north by the 
river Danda, which separates it from Congo; and on the south l>y the Coanza, by which 
it is separated from Uengucla. This last, however, is now included in the kingdom of 
Angola, having been conquered by its monarchs, though it still retains the name of king- 
dom, and is included in the dimensions we have just now given. The jur here is very hot 
ami unwholesome, and the country mountainous ; there being hut few plains to he met 
witli in it, except on the sea-coast, and between the huge ridges of mountains. 

This country is governed by Portuguese viceroys, under whom its consequence has con- 
siderably declined. The manners, religion, dress, &c. of the inhabitants are much the 
same with those of the Congocsc. 
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CHAPTER III. 

\ ‘ 
t 

The Western Isles. Azores, Canaries, Cape dr Verb Islands, 

ami St. Helena. 

r 1 1 [f E Azores are islands in the Atlantic ocean, subject to the Portuguese, and lying 
between S.'S* and 33 ° of west longitude, and between 36° and 40° of north latitude. 
They were discovered by the Flemings in the 1 5th century. They arc seven in number; 
viz. Tereera, St. Michael's, St. Mary's, Graciosa, St. George's island, Pico, and Fayal. 

Tercera, one of the largest of these islands, is about 40 miles in circumference, and 
surrounded with craggy rocks, which render it almost inaccessable ; the soil is fertile, 
abounding in corn, wine, and fruits, and they have such plenty of cattle that they supply 
the ships therewith that call there. However their principal trade is wood. The inhabi- 
tants are lively and well made, and they pretend to a great deal of religion and gallantry 
at the. same time. They pique themselves upon points of honour, and are extremely re- 
vengeful. It is their custom to rove about in the night-time in quest of intrigues, and 
seldom fail in finding women for their purpose. Angra is the capital town. 

The island of Pico is so called from some lofty mountains on it, or rajthcr from one very 
high mountain, terminating, like Tencriffc, in a peak, and reputed by some writers equal 
v. it in height. This island lies about four leagues south-west from St. George, 12 from 
Tercera, and about three leagues south-east of Fayal; in west longitude 28° 21' and north 
latitude :38° CO . The mountain Pico, which gives name to the island, is filled with dismal 
dark caverns or volcanoes, which frequently vomit out flames, smoke, and ashes, to a great 
distance The circumference of Pico is computed at about 15 leagues; and its mo3t 
remarkable places arc Pico, Lagoas, Santa (.’nice or C.’rnz, San Sebastian, Pcsquin, San 
Uocko, Playa, and Magdalena; the inhabitant* of which live wholly on the produce ofthe 
island, in great felicity. The cattle are various, numerous, and excellent in their several 
kinds : it is the same with the vine, and its juice is prepared into different wines, the best 
in the Azores. llcsidcs cedar and other timber, they have a kind of wood, which they call 
texieo, solid and hard as iron, and veined, when finely polished, like a rich scarlet tabby, 
which colour it lias in great perfection. The longer it is kept the more beautiful it grows; 
hence it is that the texico-tree is felled only for the king’s use or by Ins order, and is 
prohibited from being exported as a common article of tiade. 

The Canaries were formerly called the fortunate islands, on account of the temperate 
healthy air and excellent fruits. The land is very fruitful, for both wheat and barley pro- 
duce 130 for one. The cattle thrive well, and the woods arc full of all sorts ot game. 
The Canary singing-birds are well known all over Europe. There are here sugar-canes’ 
in great abundance ; but the Spaniards first planted vines here, from whence wc have the 

vine culled Canary or Sack. 
r •/ 

These islands were not entirely unknown* to the antients, hut they were a long while 
foigot, till John de He ten court discovered them in 140*2. It is said they were first inha- 
bited bv the Phoenicians or Carthaginians, but on no certain foundation; nor could the 
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inhabitants themselves tell from whence they were derived ; on the contrary, they did not 
know tlicro was any other country in the world. Their language, manners, and customs, 
had no resemblance to those of their neighbours. However they were like the people on 
the coast of Burbary in complexion. They had no iron. After the discovery, the 
Spaniards soon got possession of them all, under whose dominions they are to this day, 
except Madeira, which belongs to the Portuguese. The inhabitants arc chiefly Spaniards, 
though there are some of the first people remaining, whom they call Gaunches, who are 
somewhat civilized by their intercourse with the Spaniards. They are a hardy, active, 
bold people, and live on the mountains. Their chief food is goats’ milk; their complexion 
is tawny, and their noses •flat. The Spanish vessels, when they sail for the West Indies, 
always rendezvous at those islands going and coming. Their number is twelve : 1. Ale- 
granza ; 2. Canaria; 3. Ferro; 4. Fuertevcntura ; 5. Gomera ; (>. Gratiosa; 7- Lance- 
rotta ; ft. Madeira; 9- Palma; 10. Rocca ; 11. Salvages; 12. TcneritV; west longitude 
from 12° to 21° ; north latitude from 27" 30' to 29° 30'. 

Canaria is about 100 miles in circumference and 33 in diameter. It is a fruitful 
island, and famous for the wine that bears its name. It also abounds with apples, 
melons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, olives, peaches, and plantains : the fir and 
palm-trees are the most common. The towns arc Canary, the capital, Gauldcra, and 
Geria. 

Canary or Cividad de Palmas is the capital of the island of Canaria, with an indifferent 
cattle, and a bishop's see. It has also a court of inquisition, and the supreme council of 
the rest of the Canary islands, as also four convents, two for men and two for women. 
The town is about three miles in compass, and contains 12,000 inhabitants; the houses 
are only one story high, and flat at the top, but they are well built ; the cathedral is a 
handsome structure. West longitude 15' J 20 ; north latitude 28° 4. 

Madeiras, a cluster of islands, situated in the Atlantic ocean, in west longitude 1(T, and 
between 32° and 33° north latitude. The largest of them, called Madeira, from which 
the rest take their name, is about 55 English miles long and 10 miles broad, and was first 
discovered on the 2nd of July, in the year 141.9, by Joao Gonzales Zarco; there being 
no historical foundation for die fabulous report of its being discovered by one Machin, an 
Englishman. It is divided inro two capitanias, named Funchal and Maxico, from the towns 
of those names : the former contains two judicatures, viz. Funchal and Calhetta; the latter 
being a town, with the title of a county, belonging to the family of Castello Mclhor : the 
second enpibmia likewise comprehends two. judicatures, viz. Maxico (read Mashico) and 
San Vicente. 

Funchal is the only cidadc or city in this island ; which has also seven villas or towns, 
of which there arc four, Calhetta, Camara dc Lobis, Ribcira Braba, and Ponta dc Sol, in 
the capitania of Funchal, which is divided into 26* parishes: the other three are in the 
capitania of Maxico, which consists of 17 parishes; these towns are called Maxico, San 
Vicente, and Santa Cruz. 

The governor is at the head of the civil and military departments of this island, of Porto 
Santo, the Salvages, and the Ilhas Desartas ; which last only contain the temporary lints 
of some fishermen, who resort thither in pursuit of their business. 

The law department is under the corrcgidor, who is appointed by the king of Portugal,. 
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commonly sent from Lisbon, and holds his place during the king's pleasure. AH causes 
come to him from inferior courts by appeal. Each judicature has a senate ; and a juiz or 
judge, whom they choose, presides over them. At Funchal lie is called Juiz da Fora ; 
and in the absence or after the death of the corregidor acts as his deputy. The foreign 
merchants elect their own judges, called the providor, who is at the same time collector 
ot the king's customs and revenues, which amount in all to about 152,000/. sterling. Far 
the greatest part of this sum is applied towards the salaries of civil and military officers, 
th^ pay of troops, and the maintenance of public buildings. This revenue arises first 
from the tenth of all the produce of this island, belonging to the king, by virtue of his 
office as grand-master of the order of Christ; secondly from 10 per cent, duties laid on 
all imports, provisions excepted ; and last from the 1 1 per cent, charged on all exports. 

The island has but one company of regular soldiers of 100 men ; the rest of the mili- 
tary force is a militia, consisting of 3000 men, divided into companies, each commanded 
by a captain, who has one lieutenant under him and one ensign. No pay is given either 
to the private men or the officers of this militia ; and yet their places are much sought 
after, on account of the rank which they communicate : these troops are embodied once 
ii-veur, and exercised once a month. All the military are commanded by the serjeant 
mdr : the governor has two capitanos dc sal about him, who do duty as aides-de-camp. 

The secular priests on this island are about 1200, many of whom are employed as 
private tutors. Since the expulsion of thejesuits no regular public scliool is to be found 
lu re, unless we except a seminary, where a priest, appointed for that purpose, instructs 
ami educates ten students at the king’s cxpcnce. These wear a red cloak over the usual 
black gowns worn by students. All those who intend to go into orders are obliged to 
qualify themselves by studying in the university of Coimbra, lately re established in Portu- 
gal. There is also a dean and chapter at Madeira, with a bishop at their head, whose 
income is considerably greater than the governor’s ; it consists of 1 10 pipes of wine and 
40 muys of wheat, each containing 24 bushels, which amounts in common years to 3000/. 
sterling. Here are likewise 6'0 or 70 Franciscan friar.-, in four monasteries, one of which 
is at Funchal. About 300 nuns live on the island, in four convents, of the order of 
Merci, Sta, Clara, Incamacao, and Horn Jesus. Those of the last-mentioned institution 
may marry whenever they choose, and leave their monastery. 

In the year 1?6S the inhabitants living in the 43 parishes of Madeira amounted to 
•53,913; of whom there were 31,341 males and 32,572 females. But in that year 5243 
persons died, and no more than 2198 children were born ; so that die number of the 
dead exceeded that of the born by 3045. It is highly probable that some epidemical 
distemper carried oft' so disproportionate a number in that year, as the island would shortly 
be entirely depopulated if the mortality were always equal to this. Another circumstance 
concurs to strengthen this supposition, namely the excellence of the climate : the weather 
is in general mild and temperate ; in summer the heat is very moderate on the higher 
parts of their island, whither the better sort of people retire for that season; and in winter 
the snow remains there for several days, whilst it is never known to continue above a day 
or two in the lower parts. 

The common {>eople of this island arc .of a tawny colour and well shaped though they 
have large feet, owing, perhaps to the efforts they arc obliged to make in climbing die 
Vo l . II.- ' 6 T 
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craggy paths of this mountainous country : their faces arc oblong, their eyes dark, their 
black hair naturally falls in ringlets, and begins to crisp in some individuals, which may, 
perhaps, be owing to intermarriages with negroes ; in general they are hard-featured, but 
not disagreeable : their women are too frequently ill-favoured, and want the florid com- 
plexion, which, when united to a pleasing assemblage of regular features, gives our northern 
fair ones the superiority over all their sex ; they are small, have prominent cheek-bones, 
large feet, an ungraceful gait, and the colour of the darkest brunette : the just proportion 
of the body, the fine form of their bands, and their large lively eyes seem in some measure 
to compensate for these defects. The labouring men in summer wear linen trovrsers, a 
coarse shirt, a large hat, and boots ; some have a short jacket, made of cloth, and a long 
cloak, w hich they sometimes carry over their arm : the women w ear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket, closely lifting their shapes, which is a simple and often not an inelegant 
dress: they have also a short but wide cloak; and those that are unmarried tic their hair 
on the crown of the head, on which they wear no covering. 

The country people are exceeding sober and frugal, their diet in general consisting of 
bread and onions or other roots, and little animal-food. However they avoid eating tripe 
or anv offals, because it is proverbially said of a very poor man. “ He is reduced to eat 
Tripe.” Their common drink is water, or an infusion of the remaining rind or skin of the 
grape (after it has passed through the wine-press), which, when fermented, acquires some 
tartness and acidity, but cannot he kept very long.: the wine for which the island is so 
famous, and w hich their own hands prepare, seldom if ever regales them. 

Their principal occupation is the planting and raising of vines ; but as that branch of 
agriculture requires little attendance during the greatest part of the year, they naturally 
incline to idleness. 'Hie w armth of the climate, which renders great provision against 
the incleincncic.s of w eather unnecessary, and .the case with which the cravings of appetite 
are satisfied, must tend to indolence, w herever the regulations of the legislature do not 
counteract it, by endeavouring, w ith the prospect of increasing happiness, to infuse the 
spirit of industry. It seems the Portuguese government does not pursue the proper 
methods against this dangerous lethargy of the state ; they have lately ordered the planta- 
tion of olive trees here on such spots as arc too dry and barren to bear vines, hut the* 
have not thought of giving temporary assistance to the hilionrcrs, and have offered no 
premium by which these might lie induced to conquer their reluctance to innovations and 
aversion to labour. 

The vineyards arc held only on an annual tenure, and the farmer reaps hut five-tenths 
of the produce, since four other tenths arc paid to the king and one to the clergy. Such 
small profits, joined to the thought of toiling merely for the advantage of others, if im- 
provements were attempted, entirely preclude the hopes of a future increase. Oppressed 
as they arc, they have, however, preserved n high degree of cheerfulness and contentment ; 
their labours are commonly alleviated with songs, and in the evening they assemble from 
different cottages, to dance to the drowsy music of a guittar. 

The inhabitants of the towns arc more ill-favoured than the country-people, and often 
pale and lean. The men wear French clothes, commonly black, which do not seem to fit ' 
them, and have been in fashion in the polite world about half a century ago. Their ladies 
are delicate, and have agreeable features ; but the characteristic jealousy of the men still 
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locks them up, and deprives them of a happiness which the country-women, in all their 
distresses, enjoy. Many of the Letter people are a sort of petite noblesse, which we 
would call gentry, whose genealogical pride makes them unsociable and ignorant, and 
causes a ridiculous affectation of gravity. The landed property is in the hands of a few 
antient families, who live at Funchal, and in the various tow ns on the island. 

Madeira consists of one large mountain, whose branches rise every where from the sea 
towards the ceutre of the island, converging to the summit, in the midst of which is a 
depression or excavation, called the val by the inhabitants, always covered with a fresh 
and delicate herbage. The stones on the island seem to have been in the fire, are full of 
noles, and of a blackish colour; in short, the greater part of them are lava. A few of 
them are of a kind which the Derbyshire miners call dun-stone. The soil of the whole 
island is a tarras, mixed with some particles of clay, lime, and sand, and has much the 
same appearance as some earths on the isle of Ascension. From this circumstance and 
ln.mi the excavation of the summit of the mountain, it is probable that in some remote 
period a volcano has produced the lava and the ochrcous particles, and that the val was 
formerly its crater. 

Many brooks and small rivulets descend from the summits, in deep chasms or glens, 
which separate the various parts of the island. The beds of the brooks are in some places 
< overed with stones of all sizes, carried down from the higher parts by the violence of 
winter-rains or floods of melted snow. The water is conducted by wears and channels in 
the vineyards, where each proprietor has the use of it for a certain time ; some being 
allowed to keep a constant supply of it, some to use it thrice, others twice, and others 
only once a week. As the heat of the climate renders this supply of water to the vine- 
yards absolutely necessary, it is not without great ox pence that a new* vineyard can be 
planted, for the maintenance of which the owners must purchase water, at a high price, 
from those who are constantly supplied, and are thus enabled to spare some of it. 

Wherever a level piece of ground can be contrived in the higher hills, the natives make 
plantations of eddoes, enclosed by a kind of dike, to cause a stagnation, as that plant 
succeeds best in swampy ground. Its leaves serve as food for hogs, and the country- 
people use the roots for their own nourishment. 

The sweet potatoe is plautcd for the same purpose, and makes a principal article of 
diet ; together with chcsnuts, which grow in extensive woods, on the higher parts of the 
island, where the vine will not thrive. Wheat and barley are likewise sown, especially in 
spots where the vines are decaying through age, or where they are newly planted. Rut 
the crops do not produce above three months' provisions, and the inhabitants are therefore 
obliged to have recourse to other food, besides importing considerable quantities ot com 
from North America, in exchange for wine. The want of manure and the inactivity of 
the poqple arc in some measure tiic causes of this disadvantage ; but supposing husbandry 
to be carried to its perfection here, they could not raise corn sufficient for their consump- 
tion. They make their threshing-floors of a circular form, in a corner of ii field, w hich is 
cleared and beaten solid for the purpose. The sheaves arc laid round about it, atul a 
square hoard, stuck full of sharp flints below, is dragged over them by a pair of oxen, the 
driver getting on it to increase its weight. This machine cuts the straw as if it had been 
chopped, and frees tiic grain from the husk, from w hich it is afterwards separated. 

6T2 
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The great produce of* Madeira is the wine from which it has acquired fame and support. 
Where the soil, exposure, and supply of water will admit of it, the vine is cultivated. 
One or more walks, about a yard or two wide, intersect each vineyard, and are included 
by stone walls two feet high. Along these walks, whieh are arched over with laths about 
seven feet high, they erect wooden pillars, at regular distances, to support a lattice-work 
of bamboos, which slopes down from both sides of the walk, till it is only a foot and a 
half or two feet high, in which elevation it extends over the whole vineyard. The vines 
arc in this manner supported from the ground, and the people have room to root out the 
weeds which spring up between them. In the season of the vintage they creep under this 
lattice-work, cut off the grapes, and lay them into baskets : some bunches of the grapes 
w eigh six pounds and upwards. This method of keeping the ground clean and moist and 
ripening the grapes in the shade, contributes to give the Madeira wines tliat Excellent 
flavour and body for which they are remarkable. The owners of vineyards arc, however, 
obliged to allot a certain spot of ground for the growth of bamboos, for the lattice-w ork 
cannot be made without them ; and it is said some vineyards lie neglected for want of this 
useful reed. 

All the domestic animals of Europe arc likewise found at Madeira, and their mutton 
and beef, though small, is very well tasted ; their horses arc small but sure-footed ; and 
with great agility climb the difficult paths which arc the only means of communication 
with the country. They have no wheel-carriages of any kind ; but in the town they use 
a soft of drays or sledges, formed of two pieces of plank, joined by cross pieces} which 
make an acute angle before : these are drawn by oxen, and are used to transport casks of 
wine and other heavy goods to and from the warehouses. 

The animals of the feathered tribe, which live wild here, are more numerous than the 
wild quadrupeds ; there being only the common grey rabbit here, as a representative of 
the last-mentioned class. Tame birds, such as turkeys, geese, ducks, and hens, arc. very 
rare, which is perhaps ow ing to the scarcity of corn. 

Ferro is a very dry island, affording no water but what is supplied by the fountain-tree, 
which is thus described by the author of the history of the discovery and conquest. The 
district in which this tree stands is called Tigulahc ; near to which, and in the cliff or steep 
rocky ascent that surrounds the whole island, is a narrow gutter or gullcy, which com- 
mences at the sea and continues to the summit of the 'cliff, where it joins or coincides 
with a valley, which is terminated by the steep front of a rock. On the top of this rock 
grows a tree, in antient language called garse, “ sacred or holy tree which tor many years 
has been preserved sound, entire, and fresh. Its leaves constantly distil such a quantity 
of water as is sufficient to furnish drink to every living creature in Ferro ; nature having 
provided this remedy for the drought of the island. It is situated about a league and a 
half from the sea. Nobody knows of what species it is, only that it is called Til. It is 
distinct franvdther trees, and stands by itself; the circumference of the trunk is about 1<2 
spans, -the diameter four, and in height; from the ground to the top of the highest branch, 
40 spans; the circumference of all the branches together is 120 feet. The branches are 

* thick and extended : the lowest commence about the height of an ell from the ground, 
its fruit resembles the acorn, and tastes something like the kernel of a pine-apple, but is 

* softer and more aromatic. The leaves of this tree resemble those of the laurel, but ait? 
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larger, wider, and more curved ; they come forth in a perpetual succession, so that the 
tree always remains green. Near to it grows a thorn, which fastens on many of its branches 
and interweaves with them ; and at a small distance from the garse arc some beech-trees, 
bresos, and thorns. On the north side of the trunk are two large tanks or cisterns, of 
rough stone, or rather one cistern divided, each half being 20 feot square and 16 spans in 
depth. One of these contains water for the drinking of the inhabitants ; and the other 
that which they use for their cattle, washing, and such like pmposes. Every morning, 
near this part of the island, a cloud or mist arises from the sea, which the south and 
easterly winds force against the fore-mentioned steep cliff; so that the cloud having no 
vent but by the gutter, gradually ascends it, and from thence advances slowly to the 
extremity of the valley, whence it is stopped and checked by the front / of the rock, which 
terminates the valley, and then rests upon the thick leaves and wide-spreading branches 
of the tree, from whence it distils in drops during the remainder of the day, until it is at 
length exhausted, in the same manner that we see water drip from the leaves of trees 
after a heavy shower of rain. This distillation is not peculiar to the garse or til ; for the 
bresos, which grows near it, likewise drops water ; but their leaves being but few and nar- 
row, the quantity is so trifling, that though the natives save some of it, yet they make 
little or no account of any but what distils from the til, which, together with the water of 
some fountains, and w hat is saved in the winter season, is sufficient to serve them and their 
flocks. This tree yields most water in those years when the Levant or easterly winds 
have prevailed for a continuance ; for by these winds only the clouds or mists arc drawn 
hither from sea. A person lives on the spot near which this tree grows, who is appointed 
by the council to take care of it and its water, and is allowed a house to live in, with n 
certain salary. l ie every day distributes to each family of the district seven pots or vessels 
full of water, besides what he gives to the principal people in the island. 

Tenerifl is the most considerable of these islands, for riches, trade, and extent, and is 
besides noted for the celebrated peak, an extinguished volcano, whose perpendicular height 
is by some estimated at two miles, and by otners increased as far as five. 

The islands of Cape de VcrcJ arc seated in the Atlantic ocean, about 400 miles west 
of the cape. They are between 13° and 19° of latitude, and the principal are ten in 
number, lying in a semicircle. Their names are St. Antony, St. Vincent, St Lucia, St. 
Nicholas, the Isle of Sal, Bona Vista, Mayo, St. Jugo, Fucgo, and Brava. 

St. Antonio has a good road for shipping, with a collection of fresh w’atef rising from 
springs, which, however, scarcely merits the name of a pond. The island stretcher from 
north-east to south-west, and is filled with mountains , one of which is of so extraordinary 
a height as to be compared with the peak of Tenor iff Its top is constantly covered with 
snow, and notwithstanding the clearness of thfc sky, is generally hid in clouds. Here are 
produced a variety of fruits ; oranges, lemons, palms, melons, &c. and some sugar-canes. 
The potatoes and melons are particularly excellent, and are much sought after by ittttriners. 
But, notwithstanding all this plenty, the inhabitants live in the most wretched poverty. 
They arc in number about 500, chiefly negroes, under the protection of the Portuguese, 
whose language they speak, and imitate their manners. 

Mayo is about 17 miles in circumference. The soil in general is very barren, and 
water scarce ; however they have some com, yams, potatoes, and plantains, with plenty 
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of beeves, goats, and asses. What trees there are grow on the sides of the hills, and the*: 
■have some figs and water-melons. The sea round about the inland abounds with fish. 
The chief commodity is salt, with which many English ships are loaded in the summer 
time. The principal town is Pinosa, inhabited by negroes, w ho speak the Portuguese 
language, and are stout, lusty, ami fleshy. They are not above *200 in number, and many 
of them go quite naked. West longitude 21° 25 ' : north latitude 1.3° 5 '. 

St. Jago is the largest, most populous, and fertile of these islands. It lies about 1 ;> 
miles eastward from the island of Mayo, and abounds with high barren mountains ; but 
the air in the rainy season is very unwholesome to strangers. Its produce is sugar, cot- 
ton, wine, and some excellent fruits. The animals are black cattle, horses, asses, deer, 
goats, hogs, civet-cats, and some very pretty green monkeys with black faces. 

Fuego is much higher than any of the rest, and seems at sea to be one single mountain, 
though on all sides there arc deep valleys. There is a volcano at the top, which burns 
continually, and may tic seen a great way oft' at sea. It vomits a great deal of tire ami 
smoke, and throws out huge pieces of rock to a vast height, and sometimes torrents of 
melted matter run down the sides. 

Drava is remarkable for its excellent wines. The land is very high, and consists of 
mountains, which look like pyramids. It abounds in Indian corn, gourds, water-melons, 
potatoes, horses, asses and hogs. There is also plenty of fish on the coast, and the island 
produces saltpetre. West longitude 25 ° 35* ; north latitude 14°. 

St. Helena belongs to the English East India company, and is situated in west longitude 
6 3 30 ; south latitude l6 J . 'l’hc greatest length of the island is about eight miles, and its 
circumference about SO. It hath some high mountains, particularly one called Diana s 
peak, which is covered with woods to the very top. Other hills there arc, which bear 
evident marks of a volcanic origin; and sonic have huge rocks of lava, and a kind of half 
vitrified flags. The country, according to Mr. Forster, has a line appearance ; the soil 
is in many places u rich mould, from six to ten inches deep, and a variety of plants thrive 
in it luxuriantly. 

The island is laid out entirely in gardens and pasturage. Peaches are the only Euro- - 
pean fruits which thrive here. The number of people on St. Helena does not exceed 2000 
persons, including £00 soldiers and 600 slaves ; and it is said that the number of females 
born on the island considerably exceeds that of the males. By the arrival of the India 
ships, which tlicy supply with refreshments, they arc, in return, provided with all sorts of 
manufactures and^othcr necessaries ; and the company annually order one or two of their 
ships to touch there, in their way to India, in order to send them a sufficient quantity of 
European goods and provisions. Many of their slaves ore employed in catching fish, which 
are very plentiful ; and by the help of these, together with tlicir ]K>ultry, cattle, roots, and 
sail provisions, they subsist through the year. Their life stems to f>0S5 along very happily, 
free team cope am| anxiety-. 
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Mahometan Africa. 

CHAPTER I. * 


Barbary. 


^ FM 1 1 S country contains almost the whole of what the Romans possessed of the conti- 
nent of Africa, excepting Egypt. It stretches itself in length, from east to west, 
beginning at the southern limits of Egypt to the straits of (iibralter, full 35 degrees of 
longitude, and from thence to Santa Cruz, the utmost western edge of it, about six more, 
in all 41 degrees; so that the utmost length of Barbary, from east to west, is computed at 
above 7.\9 German leagues. On the south indeed it is confined within much narrower 
bounds, extending no farther than from 27° to 35|-° of north latitude ; so that its utmost 
broadtli from north to south docs not exceed 12tf German miles. More particularly, Bar- 
bary begins on the west of the famed mount Atlas, called by the Arabs Ay Duacal or A1 
Duacal, inclosing the antient kingdoms of Suez and I)ela, now provinces of Morocco; 
thence stretching north-eastward, along the Atlantic, ;o the pillars of Hercules, at cape 
Einisterre ; then along the coast of me Mediterranean, it is at last hounded by the city of 
Alexandria in Egypt. 

Barbary was anticntly divided into Lvbia, Africa Proper, Numidia, and Mauritania. 
Lybia w r as subdivided into Cyrcnaica, Marniarica, and the Regio Syrtica. 

Cyrenaica comprehended the desert of Barca and part of the kingdom of Tripoli. It- 
was originally inhabited by a number of barbarous nations, differing little from -great gangs 
of robbers. Afterwards some colonies from Greece settled lierc, and Cyrenaica became 
so powerful a state that it waged war with Egypt and Carthage often with success.. In 
the time of Darius Hystaspes, Arccsilaus, the reigning prince in Cyrenaica, was driven 
from the throne ; on which his mother, Phretima, applied for assistance ' to the king *ef 
Cyprus. Her son, afterwards returning to Barca, the chief city of Cyrene< wealth ere' 
assassinated, together with bis father-in-law. Phretima, finding herself disappointed by 
the king of Cyprus, applied to Darius 1 TVstaspcs, and by the assistance of the Persians 
reduced Barca. Here she behaved with the utmost cruelty, causing all those who had 
been concerned in her son’s death to be impaled, and the breasts of their wives to be cut. 
off, and affixed near them. She is said to have beon afterwards devoured by worms; 
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which was looked upon as a divine judgment for her excessive cruelty. The prisoners in 
the mean time were sent to Darius, who settled them in a district of Bactria, from them 
called Barca. Cyrenaic'a, however, seems to have remained free, till the time of Alexander 
the Great, who conquered it along with Egypt. Soon after his death the inhabitants re- 
covered their liberty, but were in a short' time reduced by Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Under 
these kings it remained till Ptolemy Physcon made it over to his bastard son Apian, who, 
in the 6.58th year of Rome left it by will to the Romans. The senate permitted all the 
cities to he governed by their own law s ; this immediately filled the country w ith tyrants ; 
those who were most potent in every city or district endeavoured to assume the sovereignty 
ot it. Thus the kingdom was thrown into great confusion ; but Lucullus in a good mea- 
sure restored the public tranquillity, on his coining thither during the first Mithridatic war. 
It was found impossible, however, totally to suppress these disturbances, till the countrv 
was reduced to the form of a Roman province, which happened about £0 years after- tliv 
death of Apian, and 76 before Christ. Upon a revolt, the city of Cyrcne was ruined b\ 
the Romans, but they afterwards rebuilt it. 

We have no distinct history of Marmarica and the Regio Syrtica. The principal city 
in proper Africa was the celebrated Carthage. 

This city was founded by l)ido, a Phoenician exile, about 80 or 100 years before the 
building of Rome. The Carthaginians applied themselves early to maritime affairs, ami 
were formidable by sea in the time of Cyrus and Cambyses. From Diodorus Siculus and 
•bistin it. appears that the principal support of the Carthaginians were the mines of Spain ; 
in which country they seem to have established themselves very early. By means of the 
riches drawn Rom these mines, they were enabled to equip such formidable fleets as we 
are told they fitted out in the time of. Cyrus and Cambyses. Justin insinuates that the 
first Carthaginian settlement in Spain happened w hen the city Gadc9, now Cadis, was but 
of late standing, or even in its infancy. The Spaniards, finding this new colony begin to 
flourish, attacked it with a numerous army, insomuch that the inhabitants were obliged to 
call in the Carthaginians to their aid. The latter very readily granted their request ; and 
not only repulsed the Spaniards, hut made themselves masters of almost the whole province 
in which their new city stood. By this success they were encouraged to attempt the con- 
quest of the whole country ; but having to do w ith very warlike nations, they could not 
push their conquests to any great length at first; and it ap}>cnrs, from the accounts of Livy 
and Polybius, that the greatest part of Spain remained unsubdued till the times of ilamil- 
ear, Asdrubal, and Hannibal. 

About .500 years before Christ they carried their arms into Sicily, but were never able 
wholly to conquer tliat island. Their interference in Sicilian affairs produced the first 
puuic war, which began 2,56 years before Christ, and was terminated by a disadvantageous 
peace ;, by which they stipulated to pay the cxpcnccs of the war, restore the Roman cap- 
tives ami. deserters without ransom, while their own prisoners were redeemed with money, 
and finally to abandon all their possessions in Sicily, as well as their little islands between 
.Sicily and To this succeeded u war with the African mercenaries, in which, 

although tlrcy ultimately prevailed, they sufle red the most severe losses, without any pos- 
sibility of gaining adequate advantages. 

The Carthaginians had made peace with the Romans solely because they were no 
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longer able to continue* the war. They therefore took the earliest opportunity of breaking 
tnc treaty ; they besieged Saguntum, a city of Spain, which had been in alliance with 
Rome; and though desired to desist, prosecuted their operations with vigour. Ambassa- 
dors were sent in consequence from Rome to Carthage, complaining of the infraction of 
their articles, and requiring that Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, who had advised this 
measure, should be delivered up ; which being refused, both sides prepared for a second 
panic war. 

Thu Carthaginians trusted the management of it to Hannibal. This extraordinary man 
had been made the sworn foe of Rome almost from his infancy ; for while yet very young, 
iiis I;. tlu r brought him before the altar, and obliged him to take an oath that he would 
never he in friendship with the Romans, nor desist from opposing their power, until lie 
ui they should be no more. On his first appearance in the field, he united in his own 
person the most masterly method ol' commanding with the most perfect obedience to his 
superiors. Thus lie was equally beloved by his generals and the troops he was appointed 
to lead. Ho was possessed of the greatest courage in opposing danger, and the greatest 
presence of mind in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to subdue his body, nor any 
misfortune to break his spirit: he was equally patient of heat and cold, and he took sus- 
tenance merely to content nature. He was the best horseman and swiftest runner of the 
time. This great general, who is considered as the most skilful commander of antiquity, 
having ovcf -run all Spain, and levied a large army of various languages and nations, re- 
solved to carry the war into Italy itself, as the Romans had before carried it into the 
dominions of Carthage. For this purpose, leaving Hanno with a sufficient force to 
guard his conquests in Spain, he crossed the Pyrenean mountains into Gaul, with 
an army of .>0,000 foot ami 5)000 horse. He quickly traversed that country, 
which was then wild and extensive, and filled with nations that were his declared 
enemies In vain its forests and rivers appeared to intimidate ; in vain the Rhone, 
with its rapid current, and its hanks covered yvith enemies, or the Dura, branched 
out into numberless channels, opposed his way ; lie passed them all with undaunted spirit, 
and in ten days arrived at the foot of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new pas- 
sage into Italy. It was in the midst of winter when this astonishing project was under- 
taken : the sea-on added new horrors to the scene : the prodigious height and the tremen- 
dous steepness of these mountains, rapped with snow ; the people, barbarous and fierce, 
dressed in skins of long and shaggy hair, presented a picture that impressed the beholders 
with astonishment and terror. But nothing was capable of subduing the courage of the 
Carthaginian general. At the end of 15 days, spent in crossing the Alps, he found himself 
in the plains of Italy, w ith about half his army, the other half had died of the cold, or 
been out off' by the natives. 

As soon as it w as known at Rome that Hannibal, at the head of an immense army, 
was crossing the Alps, the senate sent Scipio to oppose him, but he was obliged to retreat, 
with considerable loss. In the mean time, Hannibal, thus victorious, took the most 
prudent precautions to increase his army, giving orders always to spare the possessions of 
the Gauls, while depredations were committed upon those of Rome ; and this so pleased: 
that simple people, that they declared for him in great numbers, and flocked to his standard; 
with alacrity, 
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Aflrr sustaining throe other defeats, at Trebia, Thrasimiup, and Canna>, the Homans 
seemed to lx- reduced to the verge of despair ; but through the wisdom of Fabius and the 
courage of Marcellus, they gradually recruited their strength, till they were able to send 
Scipio into Africa, and by that measure obliged the Carthaginians to recal Hannibal. 
1 he battle ot Znma, in which the Romans, assisted by the Nuinidians, totally defeated the 
Carthaginians, brought on a peace. The latter, by Hannibal’s advice,, submitted to the 
conditions which the Homans dictated, not as rivals but as sovereigns. By bus ireatv the 
Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain and the islands in the Mediterranean. They 
were bound to pay 10,000 talents in 50 years; to give hostages tor the delivery of their 
ships and their ciepluoits ; to restore to Massinissa all the territories that had eeen taken 
from hint, and nut to make war in Africa but by the permission of the Homans. Thus 
ended the second r*unic war, 17 years after it had began. r 

About 580 years before Christ, Massinissa, thcNumidian, haring made some; incursions 
into a territory claimed by the Carthaginians, they nttcaupted to repel the invasion. This 
brought on a war between that monarch and them ; while the Homans, who pretended to 
consider this conduct of theirs as an infraction of the treaty, sent to make a complaint. 
The ambassadors, who were employed upon this occasion, finding the city very rich and 
flourishing, from the long interval of peace which it had now enjoyed for near 50 years, 
cither from motives of avarice to possess its plunder, or for fear of its growing greatness, 
insisted much on the necessity of a war, w hich was soon after proclaimed, andAhe consuls 
set out with a thorough resolution utterly to demolish Carthage. 

'I he wretched Carthaginians, finding that the conquerors would not desist from making 
demands, while the vanquished had any thing to give, attempted to soften the victors by 
submission, but they received orders to leave the city, which 'was to be levelled with the 
ground. This severe command they received w’ith all the distress of a despairing people ; 
they implored for a respite from such a hard sentence ; they used tears and lamentations ; 
but finding the consuls inexorable, they departed, with a gloomy resolution, prepared to 
suffer the utmost extremities, and fight to the last for their seat of empire. 

1 hose vessels, therefore, of gold and silver, which their luxury had taken such pride in, 
w-ere. converted into arms. The women parted also with their ornaments, and even cut 
oft their hair, to be converted into strings for the bow-men. Asdrubal, who had been 
lately condemned for opposing the Romans, was now taken from prison to head their 
army, and such preparations were made, that when the consuls came before the city, 
which they expected to find an easy conquest, they met with such resistance as quite dis- 
pirited their forces, and shook their resolution. Several engagements were fought before 
the walls with disadvantage to the assailants ; so tnat the siege would have been discon- 
tinued, had not Scipio jEmiiianus, the adopted son of Africanus, who was now appointed 
to command it, used as much skill to save his forces after a defeat, as to inspire them with 
fresh hopes of victory. But all his arts would have failed, had he not found - means to 
seduce Pharneas, the master of the Carthaginian horse, who came over to his side. The 
unhappy townsmen soon saw the enemy make nearer approaches ; the wall, which led to 
the haven, quickly demolished soon after the forum itself was taken, which offered 
the conquerors a deplorable spectacle of houses nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying 
dead, hundreds of the wounded struggling to emerge from the carnage around them* and 
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deploring their own and their country's ruin. The citadel soon after surrendered at dis- 
cretion. All now but the temple w as subdued, and that was defended by deserters from 
the Roman army, and those who had been most forw ard to undertake the war. These, 
however, expecting no mercy, and linding their condition desperate, set fire to the building, 
and voluntarily perished in the flames. This was the end of one of the most renowned 
cities iu the world, for arts, opulence, and extent of dominions ; it had rivalled Rome for 
above 100 years, and at one time was thought to have the superiority. 

Nuinidia nearly corresponded to the modern Algiers, being separated from the terri- 
tories of the Carthaginians by the Tusea, and from Mauritania by the Mulucha. It was 
divided into two districts ; that nearest to Carthage inhabited by the Massyli, and that 
which joined on Mauritania by Masoesyli. Massinissa, king of the former, was a powerful 
ally of the Romans in the two last punic wars, and was rewarded by them w ith the country 
of the Masoesyli. The dissensions w hich prevailed among the grand-children of Massi- 
nissa gave the Romans an opportunity of interfering in the Numidian concerns ; and at 
length, after the defeat of Pompey, this country was reduced to the form of a province. 
Its inhabitants were originally shepherds, like those of Nubia, and probably the descendants 
of Phut. 

Mauritania extended from the frontiers of Nubia to mount Atlas. The history of its 
inhabitants is in a great measure unknown, but it appears that they also were shepherds, 
dwelling in tents, and employing themselves much in the hunting of wild beasts. Their 
country, like Numidia, became at length subject to the Roman yoke. 

Barbary remained subject to the Romans till the year 428. At that time Ronifacius, 
the Roman governor of these provinces, having, through the treachery of iKtius, been 
forced to revolt, called in to his assistance Gcnserie, king of the Vandals, who hail been 
some time settled in’ Spain. The terms offered, according to Procopius, were, that Gcn- 
seric should have two-thirds and Ronifacius one-third of Africa, provided they could main- 
tain themselves against the Roman power ; and to accomplish this, they were to assist 
each other to the utmost. This proposal was instantly complied with ; and Gcnserie set 
sail from Spain in May, 428, with an army of 80,000 men according to some, or only 
524,000 according to others, together with their wives, children, and all their effects. 

Ronifacius soon after returned to his duty ; but the Vandals continued to gain ground, 
till, after 40 years warfare, they established their empire. As Gcnserie was an absolute 
barbarian, and an utter stranger to every useful art, be did not fail to show his own prowess, 
by the destruction of all the monuments of Roman greatness, which were so numerous in 
the country he had conquered. Accordingly, instead of improving his country, he laid it 
waste, by demolishing all the stately structures, both public and private, and all other 
valuable and sumptuous works, with which these proud conquerors had adorned this part 
of their dominions. So that whatever monuments the Romans had been at such an 
immense expcnce to erect, in order to eternize their own glory, the barbarous Vandals 
were now at no less pains to reduce into heaps of ruins. Besides this kind ot devastation, * 
Gcnserie made his dominions a scene of blood and slaughter, by persecuting the orthodox 
Christians ; being himself, as w'ell as most of his countrymen, a zealous Arian ; and for 
this his long reign is chiefly remarkable^ 

An end w as put to. the Vandal monarchy in the year 533, by Belisarius, the general oi 
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Justinian. It was afterwards conquered bv the Saracens, in the time of Omar, and re- 
mained under the dominion of the khalils till about the year 800 , a lien its governor 
revolted and began a new dynasty. This gave place to another succession of usurpers, 
about a century after, who having conquered Egypt, and made that the seat of their 
government, abandoned Barbary to the ambition and avarice of their deputies. Inconse- 
quence of which measure it was quickly drained of its wealth, and became the nest of a 
most odious crew of pirates. It is at present divided into Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Fez, and Morocco. 

Barca is for the most part a dry, sandy desert ; and, except in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages, where the ground produces some small quantities of grain, such as 
millet and some maize, the rest is in a maimer quite barren and uncultivated, or, to speak 
more properly, uncultivablc ; and even of that small quantity which those few spots pro- 
duce, the poor inhabitants are obliged to exchange some part with their indigent neigh- 
bours, for dates, sheep, and camels, which they stand in greater need of than they, by 
reason of their great scarcity of grass and other proper food, for want of which, those that 
are brought to them, seldom thrive or live long. 

Concerning the government or commerce of this country, we know nothing certain. 
Most probably, the maritime towns are under the protection of the Porte ; but whether 
under the bashaw -of Egypt or Tripoli, or whether they have formed themselves into inde- 
pendent states, like those of Algiers and Tunis, wc cannot say ; only wc arc told that the 
inhabitants of the maritime towns are more civilized than those that dwell in the inland 
j.*arts. The first profess Mahometanism, and have imbibed some notions of humanity and 
justice ; whilst the latter, who have neither religion nor any sign of worship among them, 
arc altogether savage and brutish. They arc a sort of Arabs, and, like them, live entirely 
upon theft and plunder. By them this tract, which before was a continued desert, was 
first inhabited. At their first coming in, they settled themselves in one of the best places 
of the country, but as they multiplied, and had frequent wars with one another, the 
strongest drove the weakest out of the best spots, and sent them to wander in the desert 
parts, where they live in the most miserable manner, their country hardly affording one 
single necessary of life. Hence it is that they are said to be the ugliest of all the Arabs, 
their bodies having scarcely any thing but skin and bone, their faces meagre, with fierce, 
ravenous looks ; their garb, which is what they commonly take from the passengers who go 
through these parts, tattered with long wearing ; while the poorest of them have scarce a 
rag to cover their nakedness. They are most expert and resolute robbers, that being their 
chief employment and livelihood, but the travellers in those parts arc so few, that the 
Barcans arc often necessitated to make distant excursions into Numidia, Lybia, and other 
southern countries, Those that fall into their hands are made to drink plenty of warm 
milk, then they hang them up by their feet and shake them, in order to make them vomit 
up any money they think they have swallowed, after which they strip them of all their clothes, 
even to the last rag, but with all this inhumanity they commonly spare their life, which is 
more than the other African robbers do. Yet, notwithstanding every artifice they can use, 
the Barcans arc so poor that they commonly let, pledge, or even sell their children, to the 
Sicilians and others, from whom they hftvc their corn, especially before they set out on 
any long excursion. 
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Tripoli has the title of a kingdom, but is now a republic, governed bv a dry. He is 
not absolute, for a Turkish bashaw resides here, who receives his authority from the 
grand seignior, and has a power of controling the dey and levying taxes on the people. 
The dey is elected by the soldiers, who make no scruple of deposing him when they 

please. 

Tunis is undev a similar form of government with that of Tripoli. The air in general is 
healthy, hut the soil, on the eastern parts, is indifferent, for want of water. Towards the 
middle, the mountains and valleys abound in fruits ; but the western part is the most 
fertile, because it is watered with rivers. The environs of Tunis are very dry, upon which 
account corn is generally dear. The inroads of the Arabs oblige the inhabitants to sow 
f heir barley and rye in the suburbs, and to inclose their gardens with walls. However 
lucre are plenty of citrons, lemons, oranges, dates, grapes, and other fruits ; there are also 
< 'live-tree i, roses, and odoriferous plants. In the woods and mountains there are lions, 
” ild beeves, ostriches, monkeys, cameleons, roe-bucks, bares, pheasants, partridges, and 
oilier sorts of birds and beasts. 

The climate of Algiers is, in most places, so moderate, that thev enjoy a constant 
verdure ; the leaves of the trees being neither parched by heat in summer, nor nipped by 
the winter’s cold. They begin to bud in February: in April the fruit appears in its full 
bigness, and is ripe in May. The soil, however, is excessively various, some places being 
\ery hot, dry, and barren, on which account they are generally suffered to. lie uncultivated 
by the inhabitants, who are very negligent. These barren places, especially such as lie on 
the southern side, and are at a great distance from the sea, harbour vast numbers of wild 
creatures, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, stags, porcupines, monkeys, ostriches, &c. 
On account of their barrenness they have but few towns, and those thinly peopled ; though 
some of them are so advantageously situated for trading with Bildulgcrid and Negroland 
us to drive a considerable traffic with them. 

Algiers is governed by a dey, who is now absolute monarch ; and pays no other revenue 
to the Porte than that of a certain number of fine boys or youths, and some other presents, 
which are sent thither yearly. His own income probably rises and falls, according to the 
opportunities he hath of fleecing both natives and foreigners ; whence it is variously com- 
puted by different authors. Dr. Shaw computes the taxes of the whole kingdom to bring 
into the treasury no more than 30,000 dollars ; but supposes that the eighth part of the 
prizes, the effects of those persons who die without children, joined to the yearly contri- 
butions raised by the government, presents from foreigners, fines, and oppressions, may 
bring in about as much more. Both the dey and officers under him enrich themselves bv 
the same laudable methods of rapine and fraud ; which it is no wonder to' find the common 
people practising upon one another, and especially upon strangers, seeing they themselves 
are impoverished by heavy taxes, and the injustice of those who arc in authority. 

The first deys were elected by the militia, who were then called the douwan or common- 
council. This elective body was .at first composed of 800 militia officers, without whose 
consent the dey could do nothing ; and upon some urgent occasions all the officers residing 
in Algiers, amounting to above 1500, were summoned to assist. But since the deys, who 
may be compared to the Dutch stadtholdcrs, have become more powerful, the douwan is 
juincipally composed of 30 cbiak-basbaws or colonels, with now and then the mufti and 
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cadi, upon some emergencies ; ami, on the election of a dev, the whole soldiery are allowed 
to conic and give their votes. All the regulations of state ought to he determined by that 
assembly before they pass into a law, or the dey hath power to put them in execution, but 
for many years back the domvan is of so little account that it is only convened out of for- 
‘inality, and to give assent to what the dey and his chief favourites have concerted before- 
hand. The method of gathering the votes in this august assembly is perfectly agreeable 
to the character of those who compose it. The aga or general of the janizaries, or the 
(•resident pro tempore, first proposes the question, which is immediately repeated, with a 
loud voice, by the chia-bashaws, and from them echoed again by four officers, called 
bashaldalas ; from these the question is repeated from one member of the douwau to 
another, with strange contortions and the most hideous growlings if it is not to their 
liking. From the loudness of this growling noise, the aga is left to guess, as well as he can, 
whether the majority of the assembly are pleased or displeased with the question ; and 
from such a preposterous method it is not surprising that these assemblies should seldom 
cud without some tumult or disorder. As the whole bodv of the militia is concerned in 

a/ 

the election of a new dey, it is seldom carried on without blows or blood-shed : but when 
once the choice is made, the person elected is saluted with the words Alla Barrick, “ God 
bless you and prosper you and the new dey usually causes all the officers of the douwan, 
w ho had opposed his election, to be strangled, tilling up their places with those who hud 
been most zealous in promoting it. From this account of the election of the deys, it 
cannot be expected that their government should be at all secure ; and as they arrive at 
the throne by tumult, disorder, and bloodshed they arc generally deprived of it by the 
same means, scarcely one in ten of them having the good fortune to die a natural death. 

The chief support of the Algerines is derived from their constant practice of piracy. 
The corsairs or pirates form each a small republic, of which the rais or captain is the su- 
preme bashaw ; who, with the officers under him, form a kind of douwan, in which every 
matter relating to the vessel is decided in an arbitrary wav. These corsairs arc chiefly 
instrumental in importing whatever commodities are brought into the kingdom either by 
way of merchandize or prizes. These consist chiefly of gold and silver stuffs, damasks, 
cloths, spices, tin, iron, piated-brass, lead, quicksilver, cordage, sail-cloth,- bullets, cochineal, 
linen, tartar, alum, rice, sugar, soap, cotton, raw and spun, copperas, aloes, brazil and log- 
wood, vermilion, &c. Very few commodities, however, are exported from this part of the 
world ; the oil, hides, wax, pulse, and corn, produced being but barely sufficient to supply 
the country ; though, before the loss of Oran, the merchants have been known to ship 
off from one or the other parts of Baroarv several thousand tuns of corn. The consump- 
tion of oil, though here m great aounuancc, is likewise so considerable in this kingdom, 
that it is seldom permitted to be shipped off for Europe. The other exports consist chiefly 
hi ostriches’ feathers, copper, ruggs, silk sashes, embroidered handkerchiefs, dates, and 
Christian slaves. Some manufactures in silk, cotton, wool, leather, See. arc carried on in 
this country, hut mostly by the Spaniards settled here* especially about the metropolis. 
Carpets arc also a manufacture of the country, which, though much inferior to those of 
Turkey, both in beauty and fineness, are preferred by the people to lie upon, on account 
of their being both cheaper and softer.. There are also at Algiers looms for velvet, taffe- 
tics, and other wrought silks > and a coarse sort of linen is likewise- made in. most parts of 
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f Vie kingdom. The country furnishes no materials for ship-building ; they have neither 
ropes, tar, sails, anchors, nor even iron. When they can procure enough of new wood 
to form the main timbers of a ship, they supply the rest from the materials of prizes which 
they have made, and thus find the secret of producing new and swift-sailing vessels from 
the ruins of the old. Of all the states on the coast of Barbarv, the Algerines are the 
strongest at sea. 

Fez is a kingdom subject to the emperor of Morocco. Its capital, of the same name, 
E n:i anticut and celebrated Mohammedan universitv. 

M. >rocco is naturally fertile ; but as its government is an absolute monarchy and severely 
oppressive, the inlihbitants seldom cultivate more ground than is necessary for their sup- 
port. Many, of them live in tents, and their manners, as well as those of the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, are extremely simple. The traffic of the empire by land i- 
either with Arabia or -Ncgroland to Mecca ; they send caravans, consisting of several 
‘housand camels, horses, and mules, and partly on a religious account, for numbers of 
pilgrims take that opportunity of paving their devotions to their great prophet. The goods 
they carry to the cast are woollen manufactures, leather, indigo, cochineal, and ostrich 
feathers ; and they' bring back from thence silk, muslins, and dings. By their caravans to 
Ncgroland they send salt, sill:, and woollen manufactures ; and bring back gold and ivory 
in return, but chiefly negroes. 

The natives have .hardly any trading vessels, but are seldom without, some corsairs : 
these and European merchant ships bring them whatever they want from abroad ; as 
linen and woollen cloth, studs, iron wrought and unwrought, arms, gunpowder, lead, and 
thi' like ; for which they take in return copper, wax, hides, Morocco leather, wool (which 

is s< ry iine\ gums, soap, dates, almonds, and other fruits. The duties paid by the 

English in the ports of Morocco arc but half those paid by other Europeans. It is a 

general observation that no nation is lomi of trading with these states, not only on 

account of their capricious disposition, but the villany of their individuals, both 
natives ami Jews, many of whom lake all opportunities of cheating, and when detected 
are seldom punished. 

The land-forces of the emperor of Morocco consist principally of the black-troops, 
already mentioned, and some few white ; amounting altogether to an army of about 
3b', 000 inen upon the establishment, two-thirds of which are cavalry. This establish- 
ment, however, upon occasion, admits of a considerable increase, as every man is 
supposed to be a soldier, and when called upon, is obliged to act m that capacity. 
About 6000 of the standing forces form the emperors body ^uard, and arc always 
kept near his person ; the remainder are quartered in the different towns of the em- 
pire, and are under the charge of the bashaws of the provinces. They arc all clothed 
by the emperor, and receive a trifling pay, but their chief dependence is on plun- 
der, which they have frequent opportunities of acquiring. The soldiers have no dis- 
tinction of <Sress from the other Moors ; and arc only marked by their accoutrements, 
which consist of a sabre, a very long musket, a small red leathern box, to hold their 
balls, which is fixed in front, by means of a belt, and a powder-horn slung over their 
shoulders. The army is under the direction of a commander in chief, lour principal 
bashaws and alcaides, who command distinct divisions. 
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Ihc emperors navy consists of about 1.5 small frigates, a few zebccks, and between 20 
and 30 row-galleys. The whole is commanded bv one admiral, but as these vessels are 
principally used for purposes of piracy, they seldom unite in a fleet. The number of 
the seamen in service are commitcd ?>♦ r, ''~ n 
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CHAPTER II. 

The G ii eat Desert of Zaaraii-t Including the Mahometan kingdoms on the 

Senegal and Niger , with an account of' the coast of Zanquebar. 

VfF A A RAH, or, as it is otherwise written, Sahara, is a vast ocean of sand, in the interior 
parts of Africa, which, with the lesser deserts of Rournou, Bilma, Barca, rt, &c. 
is equal in extent to about one half of Europe. If the sand be considered as the ocean, 
the Sahara has its gulphs and bays, as also, its islands or oases, fertile in groves- and pas- 
tures, and in many instances containing a great population, subject to order and regular 
government. 

The great body or western division of this ocean, comprised between Fczzan and the 
Atlantic, is no less than 30 caravan journeys across from north to south, and from 630 
to 800 geographical miles, and double that extent in length without doubt the largest 
desert in the world. This division contains hot a scanty portion of islands or oases, and 
those also of small extent ; but the eastern division has many, and some of them very 
large. Fczzan, Gadamis, Taboo, Ghanat, Agadcz, Angela, Berdoa are amongst the 
principal ones ; besides which there arc a large number of small ones. In effect, this is 
the part of Africa alluded to by Strabo, when lie says, from Cneius Piso, that Africa may 
be compared to a leopard's skin. 

From the best inquiries that Mr. Park could make, when a kind of captive among the 
Moors at Ludatnar, the Western desert, he says, may be pronounced almost destitute of 
inhabitants, except where the scanty vegetation, which appears in certain spots, affords 
pasturage for the flocks of a few miserable Arabs, who wander from one well to another. 
In other places, where the supply of water and pasturage is more abundant, small parties 
of the Moors have taken up their residence. Here they live in independent poverty, 
secure from the tyrannical government of Barbary. But the greater part of the desert 
being totally destitute of water, is seldom visited by any human being ; unless where the 
trading caravans trace out their toilsome and dangerous- route across it. In some parts 
of tnis extensive waste the ground is covered with low stunted shrubs, which serve as 
land-marks for the caravans, and furnish the camels with a scanty forage. - In other parts, 
the disconsolate w'andcrcr, wherever he turns, sees nothing around him but a vast inter- 
minable expanse of sand and sky ; a gloomy and barren void, where the eye finds no par- 
ticular object to rest upon, and the mind is filled with painful apprehensions of perishing 
with thirst. Surrounded by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees the dead bodies of 
birds, that the violence of the wind has brought from happier regions ; and as he rumi- 
nates ou the fearful length of his remaining passage, listens, with horror, to the voice of 
the driving blast, the only sound that interrupts the awful repose of. the desert. 

The few wild animals which inhabit these melancholy regions arc the antelope and 
the ostrich ; their swiftness of foot enabling them, to reach the distant watering:- 
places. On the skirts of the desert, where the water is more plentiful, are found lions,, 
panthers, elephants,, and wild boars.. 

Yoi„ II. 6 X 
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T his desert is inhabited by several wandering tribes of Arabs, anil by a mingled people, 
who are denominated floors. Ol* the latter Mr. Park has given us a very unfavourable 
character. He describes them as resembling in complexion the Mulattoes of the West 
Indies, and as having cruelty and low cunning pictured in their couiitvanees. “ From. 
t!ic staring wildness of their eyes (says he) a -stranger would immediately set tnem down as 
a nation qf lunatics : the treachery and malevolence of their character are manifested in 
their plundering excursions against the negro villages. Oftentimes, without the smallest 
provocation, and sometimes under the fairest professions of friendship, they will suddenly 
seize u|#n the negroes’ cattle, and even on the inhabitants themselves ; the negroes very 
seldom retaliate; the enterprising tibldncss of the Moors, their knowledge of the country, 
and above alt, the* superior lleetness of their horses, make them .ste-h formidable: enemies, 
that the pc.tty negro states, which border upon the desert, are in continual alarm while the 
Moorish tribes are in the vicinity, and are too much awed to think oi red. tmro.” 

“ Like the roving Arabs, the Moors frequently remove from one place to a author, 
aeedrding to the season of the year or the convenience of pasturage. I n the month of 
February, when the heat of the sun scorches up cs cry sort of vegetation in the desert, they 
strike their tents, and approach the negro country to the south; vl.-en they reside until 
the rains commence, in the' month of July. At this time, having purchased corn and 
other necessaries from the negroes, in exchange foi salt, they again depart to the north 
ward, and continue in the desert until the rains are over, and that part of the country 
becomes burnt up and barren.” 

“ This wandering and restless way of life, while it inures them to hardships, strengthens 
at the same time the bonds of their little society, and creates ir. them an aversion toward ; 
stiaqgcrs, which is almost insurmountable. Cut oft’ from all intercom sc with civilized 
nations, and boasting an uvtvantc »e over tue negroes, ' possessing, though in a very 
limited degree, the knowledge of letters, they arc at once tnc vainest, and proudest, and 
perhaps the most bigotted, ferocious, anti : intolerant of all the nation's on the earth ; 
combining in their character the blind superstition of tne negro with the savage cruelty 
and treachery or the Arab.” But for them Mr. Park wou'd have, accomplished the utmost 
odjcct of his mission, and have reached Tombuctoo and even lloussa, with no other dan- 
ger than what arises necessarily from the climate, from wild beasts, od from the poor 
accommodation all'ordcd in the huts of the hospitable negro . The wandering Moors, 
however, have all been tauglrt to regard the Christian name with inconceivable abhorrence ; 
and to constder.it nearly as lawful to murder an European us it would be to kiil a dog 

In describing the different Mohammedan nations, fixed or wandering, we shall begin 
with tfie Mongearts, who, inhabit- the shores of tlie Atlantic, and thus, passing. through the 
ccntfe bpf Africa, terminate the chapter with describing the coast of Zampcbar. ; 

The MpngCarts are orte of %iie wandering trilics of Arabs, and wholly occupied iu tending 
their cattle. . .They are all Mahometans, and offer up prayers three times aday, sometimes 
otteuer ; but liavtng no mosques, these prayers are never pronounced in public, except 
wheu- tbe borde is visited by : a priest, who seldom comes but upon account of the cbildncifs 
education) Then aH the Arabs assemble at? the hour of prayer, place tlicmselves in a line, 
turn to! tliC: e*sb -aiidy wanting water in the desert* rub their face and arms with, sand, while 
the priest recites aloud -tlie general prayer. It is the same* as that which is, rehearsed thy 
tlic public crier in the mosques in civilized countries. 
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The priests arc employed in travelling about the country to instruct the children : there 
is nothing like force in their education : the little boys meet in the morning, of their own 
accord, at the place of instruction, which is to them a place of recreation ; they go there 
with a small board, inscribed with the Arabic characters, and a few maxims of the Koran ; 
the oldest and the best informed receive their lessons directly from the priests, und after- 
wards communicate them to their fellows. They are never corrected ; because it would 
be a crime to beat a child, w ho, according to the received notions, has not sufficient reason 
to distinguish good from evil : this lenity extends even to the children of Christians, though 
in a state of slavery ; they arc treated in all respects like the Arabs, and the man who 
shall he rash enough to strike one of them would endanger his life. Very different is 
their treatment of negro children, who may indeed join all the amusements of the young 
Arabs, and even attend the public schools ; but if they he guilty of a fault, they are severely 
punished. 

When the child of a Mongeart becomes tired of the places of public instruction, he quits 
them at pleasure ; and without feeling constraint or hearing reproach, goes and employs 
himself in tending his father’s flocks ; and accordingly there arc very few among them who 
can read. Those who persevere in the study of the Koran arc made priests, after having 
passed an examination before the learned elders, and enjoy the greatest public consi- 
deration. They have no need of cattle, for those of the nation being theirs, they find their 
subsistence every where. 

It is generally at seven or eight years of ago that children undergo the painful operation 
of circumrision. Their head is also shaved, nothing being left but tour locks of hair; one 
of which is cut oil", in a meeting of the family at each remarkable action performed hv 
the child. If at the age of 1G or 1:5 he kill a wild boar or other beast of prey that should 
fall upon his flock, he loses one of his locks. If in the passage of a river a camel he car- 
ried away by the stream, and he save it by swimming to its assistance, another is cut off. 
If he kill a lion, a tvger, or a warrior of a hostile nation, in a surprise or an attack, he is 
considered as a man, and his head is entirely shaved. 

Different from tne other Arabs, their neighbours, anil indeed from the Mahometans in 
general, the Mongearts trouble no man on account of his religion. The only one which 
they do not. tolerate is the Jewish; and were a Jew to enter their territory, and have the 
misfortune to be taken, lie would certainly be burnt alive. 

A war between two Mongeart tribes seldom happens, and is never bloody ; hut the dif- 
ferent families destroy one another fast enough in their intestine broils. They are all 
thieves; and indeed theft is a crime only in the day-time, being authorised by law 
during tlie night, in order to compel them to take care of their cattle. Could they find 
redress when robbed hv night, they would be less vigilant; and their herds and flocks 
would be more exposed to the wild beasts that over-run their country ; but being obliged 
to be on their guard, even against their nearest neighbours, they are always ready to repel 
both the lion and the tyger. Theft, even in the day-time, is so far from being- punished, 
unless detected at the instant of commission* that when any thing is stolen unperceived, 
it becomes the lawful property of the thief. In vain would the rightful owuer recognize 
it in his neighbour’s tent, he cannot reclaim it, it ceases to be his from the moment he has 
been negligent in its care. Hence arises this people’s inclination for rapine ;• they do 
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not think they oommit a crime, and ohly l'olldw; in’ this regard, a custom allowed by 
their laws. 


When an Arab is going to market, Or on’ his return from thence, if he do not take the 
greatest cure to keep his journey a secret, he is often attacked. Neighbouring Arabs are 
dcsirousofprofiting by his industry, and as there are no persons in the country appointed 
to apprehend robbers, the hope of booty spurs them on to the attack. That they may 
have nefthmg to fear, they lie in wait, w’hen the night is coming on, for him whom they 
mean' to 'pillage. Their intention is never to kill, they only endeavour to surprise, to dis- 
arm, and make themselves master of every thing that comes in their way. But it some- 
times happens that the tnan they intend to plunder, being acquainted with the customs of 
his ^country, keeps an attentive car, stands on his guard, fires upon his assailnnts at the 
first motion he observes, and then fights desperately w ith his dagger. The report of the. 
musket almost always brings out the neighbouring Arabs, who, in virtue of the laws of 
hospitality, take the defence of the weaker side : they run up well armed ; and then woe 
40 the aggressors, if they do not save themselves by a speedy flight. 

The Mongearts -have a rooted abhorrence of the Spaniards, and never fail to massacre 
every man of that nation, who is so unfortunate as to be shipwrecked on their coasts, while 
they reserve' the women for sate at' Morocco. The reason of this hatred is that the inha- 
bitants tofthc Canaries make frequent descents On the Mongcar coasts, and carry off men, 
women,’ cattle, and every thing they meet with, and these people being ignorant ot the 
fate of their fcoqntPymen, retaliate by death on all Spaniards that fall into their hands ; 
whilst they treat the British 1 and French as well as they can. 

The Foulahs inhabit a country on the confines of the great desert, along the parallel of 
nmfe-degrees north. They partake much of the negro form and complexion ; but have 
•nekher the jetty colour, thick lips, nor crisped hair of the negroes : they have also a lan- 
guage distinct from the Mandinga, which is the prevailing one in this quarter. The Fou- 
iahs occupy, at least as sovereigns, several provinces or kingdoms, interspersed throughout 
the tract comprehended between the mountainous border of the country ot Sierra Leona on 
♦he west, and that of Tombuctoo on the east, as also a large tract on the lower part of the 
Senegal river 5 and these provinces are insulated from each Other in a very remarkable 
manner. Their religion is Mahomcdanisin, but with a great mixture of paganism, and 


with less intolerance than is practised by the Moors. t : 

Ludaniar is a Moorish kingdom, in the interior of Africa, of which tlie capital, Benortn. 
is placed by major Renncl in IS” 5 north latitude, and 60° 50 ’ west longitude. It has lor 
its* northern boundary the great desert, ami is described by Mr. Park as little better than 
a desert' itself. • Our traveller was taken captive on the confines of this kingdom, and 
carrfa&ta die camp of the king, 5 where he was subjected to the crudest indighkies that 
themaliderof bigotted Moors could invent. He was not suffered t©< travel: beyond the 
camp, tltotighr bemoved as it moved, and of course saw a considerable part: of the country, 
andbed i an upportnnityof observing the manners of the people. “ The Moors of Luda- 
msr Ibbsfet; chibfly on the flesh of their cattle, and: are always in the 'extreme of' gluttony 
or abstinence. In consequence of the frequent and severe fasts which their religion enjoins, 
and ^tlib tteilsome journeys which they ’sometime* undertake across the desert, they « are 
•enabled to ’beat- both hunger and thirst w ith surprising fortitude ; but whenever opportunities 
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occur of satisfying their appetites, they generally devour more at one meal than would 
serve an European for three. They pAy hut little attention to agriculture, purchasing their 
corn, cotton, cloth, and other necessaries from the negroes, in exchange for salt, which 
they dig from the pits in the Great Desert.” 

“ The natural barrenness of the country is such that it furnishes but few materials for 
manufacture. The Moors, however, contrive to weave a strong cloth, with which they 
cover their tents : the thread is spun by their women, from the hair of goats; aiid tlrey 
prepare the hides of their cattle so as to furnish saddles, bridles, pouches, ami other 
articles of leather. They arc likewise sufficiently skilful to convert the native iron, which 
they procure from the negroes, into spears and knives, and also into pots for boiling their 
food ; but their sabres ami other weapons, as well as their fire-arms and ammunition,- they 
purchase from the Europeans, in exchange for the negro slaves which they obtain in tlicir 
predatory excursions. Their chief commerce of this kind is with the French traders in the 
Senegal river.” 

“ The Moors of this country have singular ideas of feminine perfection : the graceful- 
ness of figure and motion and u countenance enlivened by expression arc by mi -mentis 
essential points in their standard; with them corpulence and beauty appear to be terms 
nearly synonymous. A woman of even liiodciatc pretensions must be one who cannot 
walk without a slave under each nnn to support her; and a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel. In consequence of this prevalent taste for unwicldincss of .bulk, the Moorish 
ladies take great pains to acquire it early in life ; and for this pm pose many of the young 
girls arc compelled by their mothers to devout an immense quantity of food, and drink n 
large bowl of camel's milk every morning. It is of no importance whether the girl has air 
appetite or no, the meat and the dtink must he swallowed; and obedience is frequently 
enforced by blows. This singular practice, instead of producing indigestion and disease, 
f oon covers the young lady with that degree of plumpness, which, in tiro eye of a Moor, is 
perfection itself.” 

Although the wealth of the Moors consists chiefly in their numerous herds of 
rattle, yet, as the pastoral life docs not afford full employment, the majority of the people 
arc perfectly idle, and spend the day in trifling conversation about their horses, or in laying 
schemes of depredation on the negro villages.” 

“ The usual place of rendezvous for the indolent is the king's tent, where great liberty 
of speech seems to be exercised by the company towards each other. While in speaking 
of their chief they express but one opinion. In praise of tlicir sovereign they are unani- 
mous. Songs arc composed in his honour, which the company frequently sing in concert, 
but they arc so loaded with gross adulation, that no man but a Moorish despot could hcai 
them without blushing. The king is distinguished by the fineness of his drc3s, which is 
composed of blue Cotton cloth, brought from Tombuctoo, or white "linetv or muslin from 
Morocco. He 1 has likewise a larger tent tliarr any other person, with a white cloth over 
it; but in hiv usual intercourse with his subjects all distinctions of rank arc frcquentlyfor- 
gotten. He sometimes eats out of the same bowl with his camel driver, and reposes him- 
self during the heat df the day upon the same bed.” 

“ The military strength of Ludamar consists in cavalry. They are well mounted, and 
«ppehr to be very expert in skirmishing and attacking by surprise* ^ Every' soldier 
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furuishp? his own horse, and finds his accoutrements, consisting of a large sabre, a double 
barrelled gun, a small red leather bag for holding his balls, and a powder-liorw slung over 
the shoulder. He has no pay, nor any remuneration but what arises from plunder. This 
hotly is not very numerous, for when Ali, the king, made war upon Bambara, our author 
was informed that his whole force did not' exceed 2000 cavalry: they constitute, however, 
by what he could leant, but a very small proportion of his Moorish subjects. The horses 
are very beautiful, and so highly esteemed that the negro princes will sometimes give from 
12 to 14 slaves for one horse.” 

Tombuctoo is a large city, capital of a kingdom of the same name, has been for some 
time the great object of European research, and was, we have heard, very lately visited by 
Mr. Mungo Park. It is one of the principal marts for that extensive commerce which the 
Moors carry on with the negroes. The hopes of acquiring wealth in this pursuit, and 
zeal for propoguting their religion have filled this extensive city with Moors mul Mahomedan 
converts ; the king himself and all the chief officers of state are Moors, and they are said 
to be. more severe and intolerant in their principles than any other of the Moorish tribes 
in this part of Africa. 

Another celebrated city in the interior of Africa is Ifoussa, the capital of an African 
empire on the banks of the Niger, a city which has excited much curiosity among men of 
science since it was first mentioned to a committee of the African Association, about the 
year 1790.' The person from whom they received their information was an Arab, of the 
name of Sliabcni; who said that the population of Houssa, where he had resided two 
youra* was equalled only (so far as his knowledge extended) by that of London and Cairo ; 
and, in his rude unlettered way, he described the government as inonarchial, yet not un- 
limited ; its justice as severe, but directed by written laws ; and the rights of landed pro- 
perty as guarded by the institutions of certain hereditary officers, whose functions appear 
to be similar to those Of the Canongoes of Hindostan, and whose important complicated 
duties imply an unusual degree of civilization and refinement. Tor the probity of the 
merchants of Houssa the Arab expressed the highest respect; but remarked, with indig- 
nation, tivat the women were admitted to society, and that the honour of the husband was 
often insecure. Of their written 'alphabet he knew no more than that it is perfectly 
different from the Arabic and the Hebrew characters; but lie represented the art of 
writing as common in Houssa. And when he described the manner in which tlieir pot- 
tery was made, he gave, unknowingly to himself, a representation of the antient Grecian 
wjicol. . In passing to Houssa from Tombuctoo, in vhich last city he had resided seven 
years, he' found the banks of the Niger more numerously peopled tlmn those of the Nile 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and his mind was obviously impressed with higher ideas of the 
weaRlt and. grandeur of tlic empire of Houssa than of those of any kingdom which he had 
soefc;. Jkiglaod. alone excepted. 

Fezzan is a kingdom in the interior of Africa, placed in the vast w ilderness as an island 
in tJaei occanii -The following account, was given to Mr. Lucas, the African traveller, by an 
oljd tsfceneef, a native x of Fezzan, and that account was confirmed by thp governor of Mesu- 
ra,ta, who had himself visited Fezzan, and who, having treated the traveller with great 
kindness, /ought not to be suspected of having wantonly deceived him. 

According to this account Fezzan lies to the south of Mcsurata, and the traveller from 
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the latter place to the* former arrives in eight days atWadan, wliere refreshments are pro- 
cured for tlie caravai). From thence, in five hours,- they reach the desert of Soudah, where 


no vegetable is seen to grow but the talk, a tree from which the lemon-coloured wood is 
taken, which forms handles for tools. The passage of the desert takes up some days, 
when the traveller films n miserable village, producing nothing h-.'t dates, brackish water, 
and Indian corn; from this a ilia ?e, a day's journey conducts to the town of Sebhah, where 
are the remains of an antient cru de and other venerable ruins, and in four dayr more he 


reaches Mourzouk, the capital of Fez/an. 

This city is situated on the banks of a small river, surrounded by a high wall for defence, 
and is distant from Mesurata 3.90 computed milts. Fast ward of Mourzook, in the town ot 
Queela, in which art* the remains of antient buildings ; the size of the cisterns and the 


construction of the vaulted caves exhibit instances ot antient splendor. South ot which 


place is Jermah. distinguished by numerous and majestic ruins, on whicli are many 
inscriptions. Tessouwa lies eastward, near which was a river, which the shercct remem- 
bers, but is now overwhelmed, in the moving sands. North-east from Mourzouk, distant 
about 1 ‘20 miles, is the large town cf the Tcnmiiswn, where the caravans of pilgrims trom 


Uornou and Nigritia, by way of Cairo, to Mecca, provide their stores for the desert. 

In the town or province of Mcndruh is a large quantity of trona, a species of fossil alkali, 
that floats on the surface or settles on the banks of its spreading lakes, great quantity of 


which is sent to Tripoli, and shipped for Turkey, Tunis, and Morocco ; at the. lattotf it is 
used as an ingredient in the red dye of the leather. Mendrah is about 60 miles south of 
Fczzan. The territory of Fczzan extends but little westward, being confined hv barren 
mountains : the smaller towns of this kingdom are said. to be about 100; these towns arc 
chiefly inhabited by husbandmen and shepherds ; in every town a market is regularly 
held ; mutton and goats’ flesh are sold by the quarter, usually from 32 to 40 grains of 
gold, or from four to five shillings English ; the flesh of camels is dearer and divided into 


smaller parts. . 

Tlie hoilscs are of clay, with flat roofs, composed of branches of trees, on which earth' is 
laid ; this is sufficient in a climate where it never rains. r l he heats in summer, from 
April to November, are intense, and the hot winds blow from the south-east, south, and 
south-west with such violence as to threaten suffocation ; when it changes to thc west, a 


reviving freshness ensues. 

The dress of the inhabitants is like that of the Moors of Barbary, consisting of a large 
pair of trowsers, a shirt, which hangs over the trowsers, a kind ot waistcoat without sleeves, 
and a jacket with tight sleeves ; over the jacket is a loose robe, which reaches below tne 
knee, a girdle of crimson, and a long cloth, called a barrakon or alhakque, like a highland 
pknd, is worn, stockings ot leather, laced like half boots, and slippers ; on the bead a red- 
cap and turban ; sometimes over the whole they throw a long cloak with a libod^ called a 
burnoose. In summer they throw off all but the shirt and the cap. * * •> r • 

The people bear very high degrees of heat, but any cold affects them sinsibly. 'Thdiri 
diseases are chiefly of the inflammatory and putrid kind; the small-pox is tomndotf^ 
their old* women are their principal physicians. For pains in the head they cup and owed,- 
for those in the limbs they bathe in the hot, lakes. . They have a multitude ofwxIotiS'ahA* 
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loathsome animals ; the air is crowded with mosquetoes, and their persons are over-run 
with the vermin which affect the beggars of Europe. 

In their persons they incline to the negro, of a deep swarthy complexion, with curly 
hlack hair ; they are tall, but indolent, inactive, and weak. In their common intercourse, 
distinction of rank seems to be forgotten’; rich and poor, master aud man, converse, eat, 
and drink together ; they are, however, generous and hospitable. 

An extensive plain composes the kingdom of Fezzan : the soil is generally a light sand, 
the springs are abundant, and few regions in Africa exhibit a richer vegetation. The land 
produces the talk, the white-thorn, date-trees, the olive, and lime, apricot, pomegranate, 
and fig ; Indian corn and barley arc the favourite objects of cultivation, of wheat there is 
little raised. The tame animals are the sheep, cow, goat, and camel ; and the wild are 
the ostrich, antelopes of various kinds, one of which is called the huadec, which, when 
chased, plunges with address from a precipice, and lights on its hams. 

The food of the lower class consists of flour of Indian corn, seasoned with oil and fruit ; 
those of superior rank eat wheat-bread and flesh. Fezzan produces much salt ; the water 
has in general a mineral taste, but the favourite beverage is a liquor from the date-tree, 
whicli acquires, when fermented, an intoxicating strength. In religiou they are rigid Ma- 
liomedans, but tolerant. Their government is monarchial ; their present king is descended 
from one of the shereefs of Taffilet, who, about 400 years since, obtained the crown. 
Till the present century the king was independent, when the bashaw of Tripoli conquered 
and made it tributary ; the reigning sovereign has nearly thrown off this yoke. In Fezzan 
the descendants of the prophet are highly privileged, their property and persons are in* 
violable, they arc exempt from certain punishments. This class arc in general either 
princes or merchants. 

The revenue is composed of a tax on towns and villages, a tax on every camel-load of 
goods (except provisions) which enters the capital, fines for offences, lands of persons 
dying without heirs, aud a tax on gardens and date-trees. Gold dust by weight is the 
chief medium of payment, but for convenience they arc furnished with small papers of gold 
dust, of different values, from, two xarbes or one and a half upwards, for smaller articles 
corn or dour are used as a medium. One grain of gold is equal ta three halfpence 
sterling : the Fezzan grain is the same as in England. 

The justice of the sovereign is highly extolled ; small offences are punished by the bas- 
tinado, and the punishments increase to fine, imprisonment, and death. Trusting to their 
natural defence, the towns arc without guards, and they have no standing forces : the only 
war the shercef remembered, was undertaken against a people inhabiting the mountains of 
Tibe^ti, which is separated from the people of Fezzan by a wide and sandy desert. 
These people are wild and savage, and had plundered a caravan belonging to the king,, 
who sent an army of between 3 and 4000 men against them and subdued them : the 
country of this people produces much senna. Tiie vales of Tibesti are said to be fertile 
in eom and pasture for cattle, particularly camels : the people live in huts and profess 
various religions ; some the Mahomedan, others arc attached to their antient idolatry. 

The people of Fezzan carry on a considerable trade with Tripoli, Bomou, Nigritia, &c. 
At . the end of October, when the heats are abated, the caravans depart, from Mourzouk in 
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small patties of 10 or 12, unless in the time of war: they lay in provisions of dates, uieal, 
and mutton, salted, dried in the sun, and boiled in oil or fat. The merchants have agents 
in the chief towns, to whom they send the slaves they purchase. The caravans to Tripoli 
carry the trona, senna, gold, and slaves, brought from the southern countries ; and in return 
bring back cutlery, waolleo, silks, dollars, copper, and brass. 

That to Bournou carries brass and copper for the currency of the country, imperial dol- 
lars, and various manufactures ; but of their own produce only a preparation of dates and 
meal of Indian com ; and they take in return slaves, gold dust, and civet. 

To C’aslina, an empire in Nigritia, they carry cowries, brass, to make rings and bracelets, 
horses, several kinds of manufactures, and the Gooroo nuts, and in return take gold dust, 
slaves, cotton cloth dyed, goats’ skins, hides, senna, and civet, for the countries south of 
the Niger, where also they convey sabre-blades, and Dutch knives, coral, brass beads, 
looking-glasses, dollars, &c. ; and receive back gold dust, slaves, cotton cloths, goats- 
skins, Gooroo nuts, cowries, and ivory. 

A caravan of pilgrims sets out likewise, in every autumn of the second or third year, from 
Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, to Mecca. They proceed to Temessa, over the moun- 
tain of Ziltan, and thence to Sibhul, a place subject to Tripoli ; and thence, nearly in a 
line with the Mediterranean sea, to C'airo, and thence to Mecca by the customary route. 

As not one celestial observation has been taken to determine any latitude between Benia 
and Tripoli, all the positions arc fixed by estimation, reckoning 15 or 1 6 miles for a day’s 
journey. Mr. Kennel places Mourzouk, the capital of Fczzan, in latitude 27° 20, or $6() 
miles from Masurata. 

Bournou is a kingdom or province of Zaura in Africa, extending from 12° to 22° of cast 
longitude; and from 17° to 21 c of north latitude. The northern part is poor and like tne 
rest of the provinces of Zaara; but all the rest is well watered by springs and rivers, that 
tumble down, with a dreadful noise, from the mountains, rendering the country prolific in 
corn, grass, and fruits, and giving it a pleasing aspect. The eastern and western frontiers 
arc divided into mountains and valleys, the latter being all covered with flocks of cattle, 
fields of rice and millet, and many of the mountains with wood, fruit-trees, and cotton. 
On the north-west stands the mountain of Tartar, having plenty of good iron, mines; and 
on the south flows the river Niger, which, it is said, after running a great many leagues 
under a long chain of mountains, rears up its head again, and mingles its streams with the 
waters of the lake Bournou, in its course from whence it washes the ,v alls of the capital of 
this kingdom. The compilers of the Universal History, however, arc of opinion that in 
these mountains the river Niger hath its course, because no river hath been traced tp : thc 
eastward except the Nile, which runs in a different course from north to south ; aihjithe 
White river, oii the western frontiers of Abyssinia, which is a branch of the Nile. .Jhe 
eastern and western parts of Bournou are inhabited by a people of a rovjng disposition, 
who live in tents, and have their womeu, children, and every thing else in pnninon ; .the 
word property or any idea equivalent to it being utterly unknown among them, ^l^jieyjmve 
neither religion, laws, government, nor any degree of subordination ; and hence, thq^.tiave 
bceii supposed by Chiverius to be the lineal descendants of the antient Gfirhinant^,. and 
this to have been the residence of that people. In these parts the natives are' almost all 
to a man shepherds and husbandmen. In summer thev go naked, except a short apron 
Vol. II. 6 Y 
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before ; but in winter they are warmly clothed with the softest sheep-skins, of which they 
also form their bed clothes ; and indeed this is scarce a sufficient defence against the 
inclemency of the weather at certain seasons of the year, when a cold piercing wind blows 
from the northern mountains, that chills the blood in proportion as the pores of the body 
iiave liecn opened by the scorching heats of summer. Baudrand and Dapcr affirm that 
the, natives are scarce superior in their understanding to brutes ; not having any names 
whereby to distinguish each other, except what they take from any personal defect or 
singularity; such as lean, fat, squinting, hump-backed, &c. In the towns, however, it is 
acknowledged that they arc something more civilized and polite, being many of them 
merchants ; but of these towns, nor indeed of the kingdom in general, very little is 
known. 

Adel is a kingdom on tlu: eastern coast of Africa, which reaches as far as the straits of 
Babelmandcl, which unite the Red sea to the sea of Arabia. This country produces 
corn, and feeds a great number of cattle. The inhabitants carry on a trade in gold, silver, 
ivory, oil, frankincense, a sort of pepper, and other merchandizes of Arabia and the 
Indies. The king w as formerly a vassal to the grand negus of Abyssinia ; but being Ma- 
hometans, and the Abyssinians a sort of Christians, they could not agree; and in 1533 
came to an open rupture, when the Adelines threw oft’ the yoke, seeking protection from 
the grand signior. The principal places are Adela, seated in the centre of the country, 
and is the town where the king resides ; Zcila, near the Arabian sea, is a rich town, and 
has a good trade; Barboia, near the sea-coast, is an antient trading town. It rains very 
seldom in this country. 

Ajan, a coast and country of Africa, has the river Quilmanci on the south ; die moun- 
tains from which that river springs on the west ; Abyssinia or Ethiopia and the strait ol 
Babclmandcl on the nortn ; and the Eastern or Indian ocean on the east. The coast 
abounds with all the necessaries of life, and has plenty of very good horses, lhe kings 
of Ajan arc often at war with the emperor of the Abyssins, and all the prisoners they take 
tlicv sell to the merchants of Cambaya, those of Aden, and other Arabs, who come to 
trade in their harbours, and give them in exchange coloured cloths, glass beads, raisins, and 
dates, for which they also take back, besides slaves, gold and ivory. The whole sea-coast 
from Zanquebar to the strait of Babelmandel is called the coast ol Ajan, and a consider- 
able part of it is styled the Pesert-coast. 

Zanquebar is a country in Africa, lying on the eastern coast, between 3 of north lati- 
tude and 1 8° south. It includes several petty kingdoms, in which the Portuguese have 
various settlements. The inhabitants, except those converted by the Portuguese, ar e all 
Mahometans and idolaters : and the latter much the more numerous. 1 he names of the 
principal territories are Mombaza, Larnon, Melinda, Quiola, and Mosambiquc : the 
Portuguese have built several ports in Mombaza and Mosatnbique, and have settled 
several colonies there ; they trade with the negroes for slaves, ivory, gold, ostrich-feathers, 
wax, and drugs : the productions arc piuch the same as in other parts of Africa between 
the tropics. 

Mombaza supplies the Portuguese with slaves, gold, ivory, rice, flesh, and other pro- 
visions, which they transport to their settlement in Brazil. 

Melinda is for the most part rich and fertile, producing almost all the necessaries o> 
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life, except wheat and rice, both which are brought thither from Cambaya and other 
parts, and those who cannot purchase them make use of potatoes in their stead, which are 
here fine, large, and in great plenty : they likewise abound with great variety of fruit-trees, 
roots, plants, and other esculents, and with melons of exquisite taste : they have also great 
plenty of venison, game, oxen, sheep, hens, geese, and other poultry, &c. ; and one breed 
of sheep, whose tails weigh between 30 and 40 pounds. The capital city is also called 
Melinda. 

Mosambique takes its name from the chief town, which is situated on an island at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, in 15° south latitude : the island is 30 miles in cir- 
cumference and very populous ; though the air is said to be very hot, and the soil in gene- 
ral dry, sandy and barren, yet they have most of the tropical fruits, with black cattle, 
hogs, arid sheep. There is a kind of fowl here both the feathers and flesh of which are 
black ; insomuch that when they are boiled, the broth looks like ink ; and yet their flesh is 
very delicate and good food. The town of Mosambique is regularly fortified, and has a 
good harbour, defended by a citadel, with several churches and monasteries : the Portu- 
guese shipping to and from India touch here for refreshments. As the island abounds ir; 
rattle, the Portuguese slaughter and salt up a great deal of beef, w hich they afterwards 
send to the Brazils or sell to the F.uropean shipping : they also barter European goods 
with the natives, for gold, elephants’ teeth, and slaves. There is another town, called Moii- 
galc, situated also on an island, and garrisoned by the Portuguese, Being their chief maga- 
zine for European goods. The gold they receive from the natives is found near the surface 
of the earth, or in the sands of rivers ; no gold mines, or at least very few, being at present 
wrought in Africa. 
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CHAPTER T. 


Guinea. 

T HIS large tract of country lies on the west side of the continent of Africa, and ex- 
tends along the coasts 3 or 4000 miles, beginning at the river Senegal. From that 
river to the river Gambia, and in a southerly course to Cape Sierra Leona, is compre- 
hended a coast of 700 miles, being the same tract for which queen Elizabeth granted 
charters to the first traders to that coast. From Sierra Leona the land of Guinea takes a 
turn to the eastward, extending that course about 1500 miles, including those several 
divisions known by the names of the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and 
the Slave Coast, with the large kingdom of Benin. From thence the land runs southward 
along the coast about 1200 miles, which contains the kingdoms of Congo and Angola, 
where the trade for slaves ends. . From which to the southermost cape of Africa, called 
the Cape of Good Hope, the country is settled by Caftrcs and Hottentots, who have never 
been concerned in making or selling slaves. 

The entrance into the Senegal river is narrow and somewhat difficult, by reason of its 
immoveable bar and sandy shoals, as well as the several islands at the mouth of it, and 
the several canals and marches that clog it, but after sailing up eight or ten leagues, it is 
found broad and deep, and fit to carry large vessels, and, excepting about five or six 
leagues on each side above the mouth, which is sandy and barren ground, the banks are 
covered with stately trees and villages, aud the country in general, is fertile and well 
watered ; for, like the Nile, this river overflows its banks for many leagues, and enriches 
the land to a great degree, though, for want of skiil, the inhabitants do not reap the ad- 
vantages which they might obtain from its fertility. The people on both sides the river 
live as near to it as they can, and feed great herds of cattle, sowing large and small millet, 
the former of which is called by us Turkey wheat, in great quantities and with great 
increase. If the river fails of overflowing at its usual season, a great scarcity ensues in 
the adjacent country ; and even when it overflows regularly, it breeds such vast flights of 
grasshoppers and insects as quite darken the air, and frequently devour all the product of 
the earthy in which case the people kill these insects and eat them, which they do cither 
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by pounding in leathern bags, and then boiling them in milk, or, winch is reckoned tlu* 
more delicious method, by frying or broiling them over a light blaze, in a frying-pan full of 
holes : thus the legs and wings of the insects are burnt offj and the rest of the body is 
sufficiently roasted to be eaten as a dainty, which they look upon to be very wholesome 
and nourishing. 

The soil on the Gambia is said by Mr. Adanson “ to be rich and deep, and amazingly 
fertile, producing sirontanconsly and almost without cultivation all the necessaries of life, 
grain, fruits, herbs, and root9. Every tiling matures to perfection and is excellent in its 
kind.** One tiling which always surprised him was the prodigious rapidity with which 
the sap of trees repairs any loss they may happen to sustain in that country ; “ And l 
was never (says he) more astonished than when, landing four days after, the insects had de- 
voured all the fruits and leaves, and even the buds of die trees, to find the trees covered 
with new leaves, and they did not seem to me to have suffered much.” •* It was then 
(says the same author) the fish season ; you might see them in shoals approaching towards 
land. Some of those sHbals were 50 fathoms square, and the fish crouded together in 
such a manner as to roll upon one another without being able to swim. As soon as the 
negroes perceive them coming towards land, they jump into the water, with a basket in 
one hand and swim with the other : they need only to plunge and to lift up their basket, 
and they arc sure to return loaded with fish.” 

The country between the Gambia and Senegal, as well as on the hanks of those rivers, 
is princijially inhabited by three races of negroes ; the Fonlahs, who have been alreadv 
described; the Mandingos ; and the Jnlotfs. The Mandingos arc so called from tl»c 
large country of Manding, which is situated in the interior of Africa: they arc a very 
gentle race of people, cheerful in their dis|>ositioiis, credulous, simple, and fond of fiattcry. 
The men are commonly above the middle size, well shaped, strong, and capable of en- 
during great latiour; tnc women arc good-natured, sprightly, and agreeable : the dress of 
both sexes is composed of cotton cloth, of their own manufacture; that of the men is a 
loose frock, not unlike a surplice, with drawers, which reach half way down the leg, and 
they wear sandals on thcii feet, and white cotton caps on their heads; the womens dress 
consists of two pieces of cloth, each of which is about six feet long and three broad, one of 
these they wrap round the waist, which, hanging down to the ancles, answers the purpose 
of a petticoat, the other is throw n negligently over the bosom and shoulders. Ruth men 
and women among the Mandingos seem to have an invincible projicnsity to commit 
depredations on the property of unprotected stqpgcrs; w hilst such is thc good-nature of 
these poor hfetitnens that they will readily sympathize in the sufferings, 'relieve 'the dis- 
tresses, am) contribute to the personal safety of the very Strangers w hom they arc bent 
upon plundering. 

Aiming the Mandingos the parental and filial affection is remarkably strong between 
the mother Arid the Child, but not so between the father and his children. This, as Mr. 
Park dbst^ves, iseasily accounted for: the system of jiolygnmy, while it weakens the 
father's atuwhmedt, by dividing it among the children of different wives, concentrates all 
'the mother’s jealous ’tenderness to one point, the protection of her ow’n offspring. He 
perceived with greatsatis faction too that the maternal solicitude extended not only ‘to the 
*growtfe.«nd security of -the -person, but a.so in a certain degree do the improvement ' of the 
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mind of the infant ; for one of the first lessons in which the Mandingo women instruct 
their children is the practice of truth. 

Mr. Park says he has conversed with all ranks and conditions of negroes on the subject 
of their faith, and that he can pronouucc, without thp smallest shadow of doubt, that the 
belief of one God and of a future state of reward and punishment, is entire and universal 
among them. It is remarkable, however, that except on the appearance of a new moon, 
the pagan natives do not think it necessary to offer up prayers and supplications to the 
Almighty. They represent the Deity indeed as the creator and preserver of all things ; 
but in general they consider him as a Being so remote and of so exalted a nature that it is 
idle to imagine the feeble supplications of wretched mortals ran reverse the decrees and 
change the purposes of unerring wisdom. The concerns of this world they believe are 
committed by the Almighty to the superintendence and direction of suboidinatc spirits, 
over whom they suppose that certain magical ceremonies have great influence. A white 
fowl suspended to the branch of a particular tree, a snake’s head, or a few handfuls of fruit, 
arc offerings which ignorance and superstition frequently presentlfo deprecate the wrath or 
to conciliate the favour of these tutelary agents. 

When a person of consequence dies, the relations and neighbours meet together, and 
manifest their sorrow by loud and dismal bowlings. A bullock or goat is killed for such 
persons as cornc to assist at the funeral, which generally takes place the evening of the 
same day on which the party died ; the negroes have no appropriate burial |>lacc, and fre- 
quently dig the grave in the floor of the deceased’s hut, or in the shade of a favourite 
tree : the hotly is dressed in white cotton, and wrapt up in a mat ; it is carried to the 
grave in the dusk of the evening by the relations. If the grave he without the walls of the 
town, a number of prickly hushes arc laid upon it, to prevent the wolves from digging up 
the body; hut our author never observed that any stone was placed over the grave as a 
monument or memorial. 

With respect to employment, the men cultivate the ground or catch fish in large l ivery 
while the women manufacture cotton cloth. It is only the spinning and the dyeing, how- 
ever, that are performed by the women, for the web, which is seldom more than four 
inches broad, is w'ove by the men, in a loom made exactly upon the same principle as 
that of Europe. As the arts of weaving, dyeing, sewing, & c. may be easily acquired, 
•■•.use who exercise them are not considered in Africa as following any particular profession, 
for almost every slave can weave, and every boy can sew. The only artists which are 
distinctly acknowledged as such by the negroes, and who value themselves on exercising 
appropriate and peculiar trades are the manufacturers of leather and of iron. The lint 
of these are called Karrankea, or, as the word is sometimes 1 pronounced, Ganngay; they 
arc to be found in almost every town, and they frequently travel through the country in 
the exercise of their calling : they tan and dress leather with great expedition, hy steeping 
the hide first in the mixture of wood ashes and water until it parts with the hair, and 
afterwards by using the pounded leaves of a tree, called gos, as an astringent. 

The manufacturers in iron arc not so numerous as the Karrankcas; hut they apjicar to 
have studied their business with equal diligence. The negroes on the coast being chiefly 
supplied with iron from the European traders, never attempt tho manufacturing of this 
article themselves ; but in the jniand parts the natives smelt this useful metal in such 
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quantities as not only to supply themselves ^ from it with all necessary weapons and 
instruments, but even to makp it an' article of commerce with some of the neighbouring 
states. During our author's stay at Kainalia, there was a smelting furnace at u small 
distance from the hut where lie bulged, and the owner and his workmen had no secret 
about the manner of conducting the operation, but readily allowed thorn to examine the 
furnace and assist them in breaking the iron stone. The process of it is needless to de- 
scribe, though it be proper to observe that the mass of metal obtained by it was rather 
steel than iron. Most of the African blacksmiths are acquainted also with the method of 
smelting gold, in which jwoccss they use an alkaline salt, obtained from a lie of burnt 
com-stalks evaporated * to dryness : they likewise draw the gold into w ire, and form it 
into a variety of ornaments, some of which arc executed with a great deal of taste and 
ingenuity. 

The Jaloffs are an active, powerful, and warlike people : their noses, says Mr. Park, 
are not so much Repressed, nor their lips so protuberant as those of the generality of 
Africans, and though tht& skin is of the deepest black, they arc considered by the white 
traders as the most sightly negroes in that part of the continent where they live. They 
are divided into several independent states or kingdoms, which are frequently at war with 
their neighbours or with each other. In their manners, superstitions, and government 
they have a greater resemblance to the Mandingos* than any other nation, but excel then* 
in the manufacture of cotton cloth, spinning the wool to a finer thread, weaving it in a 
broader, loom, and dyeing it of a better colour. They make a very good soap by boiling 
ground nuts in water, and then adding a lie of wood ashes. 

The Senegal and Gambia were till lately considered as two different branches of the 
same river, the Niger ; but it is now certain that they are all three distinct rivers, and 
that the Niger runs eastward as thcuuticnts had usserted. They all spring in tlie country 
of Manding, the head of the Senegal river being about 80 miles west of that of the Niger,, 
and 100 miles east from that of the Gumbiu. Its hanks are inhabited by several Maho- 
medan nations, among wltom Mr. Park found it very difficult to travel, on account of their 
hatred to tlie Christians. Major Kennel is of opinion that the waters of the Niger have 
no direct communication with the sea, hut that they spread out into a great lake, and arc 
evaporated by the heat of tne sun. 

That part of Guinea known hv tlie name of the Grain and Ivory Coast extends about. 
,'>00 miles.. The soil is said to he in general fertile, producing abundance of rice * and 
roots ; indigo and cotton thrive without cultivation, and tobacco would be excellent if' 
carefully manufactured ; they have fish in plenty, and their docks increase, and their trees 
are Jo^ded with fruit. They make a cotton doth, which sells well on the coast. In a word* 
the county is rich and the commerce advantageous, and might be greatly augmented by. 
such as would cultivate the friendship of the natives. These arc represented by sonic 
writers as a jrude, treacherous people, whilst several oilier authors of credit give them a 
very different character, describing them as sensible, courteous, and the fairest traders on 
the coast. of Guinea. In the collection they are said to be averse to drinking to. excess, 
and such. as do arc severely punished by the king's order. On enquiry why there is such ^ 
a di-^eement in the character given of these people, it appears that though they are 
naturally inclined to be kind to strangers, with whom they arc fond of trading, yet thfc 
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frequent injuries done them by the Europeans have occasioned their being suspicious and 
shy, the same cause has been, the ocoasion of the ill treatment they luive sometimes 
given to innocent strangers, who have attempted to trade with them. As the Europeans 
have nO settlement on this part of Guinea, the trade is carried on by signals from the 
ships, on the appearance of which the natives usually come on board, in their canoe>, 
bringing their gold-dust, ivory, &c. which has given opportunity to some villanous Euro- 
peans to carry them off with their effects or retain them on board till a ransom is paid. 
It is noted by some that since the European voyagers have carried away several of these 
people, their mistrust is so great that it is very difficult to prevail on them to come on 
board. 

Next adjoining to the Ivory Coast are those called the Gold Coast and the Slave 
Coast ; authors are not agreed about their bounds, but their extent together along the 
coast may be about 500 miles. And as the policy, produce, and economy of these two 
kingdoms of Guinea are much the same, they shall be described together. 

Here the Europeans have the greatest number of forts and factories, from win nee, by 
means of the negro factors, a trade is carried on above 700 miles back in the inland 
country, whereby great numbers of slaves are procui cd, as well by means of the wars 
which arise among the negroes, or arc fomented by the Europeans, as those brought from 
the back country. Here' we rind the natives more reconciled to the European manners 
and trade, but at the same time much more inured to war, aud ready to assist the Kuror 
pean traders in procuring loadings for the great number of vessels which conic yearly on 
those coasts for slaves. This part of Guinea is agreed by historians to be in general 
extraordinary fruitful and agreeable, producing (according to the difference of the soil) 
vast quantities of rice and other grain, plenty of fruit and roots, palm-wine and oil, and 
fish in great abundance, with much tame and ^vild cattle. 

The kingdom of Whidah on the Slave Coast is said by Smith and Bosnian “ to be one 
of the most delightful countries in the world- The great number and variety of tall, 
beautifbl, and shady trees, which seem planted in groves, the verdant fields, every where 
cultivated, and no otherwise divided than by those groves, and in some places a small foot 
path, together with a great number of villages, contribute to afford the most delightful 
prospect; the whole country being a fine, easy, ami almost imperceptible ascent for tiie 
spaee of 40 or 50 miles from the sea : the farther you go from the sea the more beautiful 
and populous the country appears. That the natives were kind and obliging, and so indus- 
trious that no place which was thought fertile could escape being planted, even within the 
hedges which enclose their villages. And that as soon as they had reaped they sowed 
again.” 

Snelgrave also says “ the country appears full of towns and villages, and bcing.a rich soil 
and well cultivated, looks like an entire garden.” Iu the Collection, the husbandry of the 
negroes is described to be carried on with great regularity. “ The rainy season approaching, 
they go into the fields and woods, to fix on a proper place for sowing ; and as here is no 
property in ground, the king’s licence being obtained, the people go out in troops, anti 
first dear* the ground from bushes and weeds, which they burn : the field being thus 
cleared, they digit up a foot deep, and so let it remain for eight or ten days, tiU.the rest 
of their neighbours have disposed their ground in the same manner. They then consult. 

Vot. n. 6 z 
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?3 v*:* vc « c, y w^ssot, etfotigh to serve tlie labourers. 1 Afterwards they in like 
manned son- tlie ground 'alltittett ‘ for their neighbours, as diligently as that of the king’s, 
fy J^oin they arc also foitstedi, and so continue to work in a body for tlie public benefit, 
till every mans ground is tilled and sowed. None but the king and a few great men are 
exempted from this labour. The grain soon sprouts out of thef- ground. When it is 
auout a ntan’s height, and begins to ear, they raise a wooden house in the centre of the 
field, covered with straw, in which they set their children to watch their corn, and fright 
away the birds.” 


Bosinan speaks in commendation of the civility kindness, and great industry of the 
natives of Whidah. This is confirmed by Smith, who suys, “ the natives here seem to be 
the most gentleman-like negroes in Guinea, abounding with good manners and ceremony 
to each other. Theidferior pay the utmost deference and respect to the superior, as do 
wives to their husbands, and children to their parents. All here are naturally industrious, 
ancl fin'd constant employment, the men in agriculture and the women in -spinning and 
weaving COtton. The men, whose chief talent lies in husbandry, are unacquainted with 
arms, otherwise, being a numerous people, they could have made a better defence against 
th6 kln^of Dahome, who subdued them without much trouble.” According to the Gol- 
Idctlon/there are, throughout the Gold Coast, regular markets, in all villages, furnished 
with provisions and merchandize, held every day Of the week except Tuesday, whence 
they supply not only the inhabitants but the’ European ships. The negro women are 
vety bkpert In buying and selling, and extremely industrious, for they will repair daily to 
market from a considerable distance, loaded like pack-hdfses, with a child perhaps at their 
back, and a heavy burden on their heads. After selling their wares, they buy fish and 
bttfcr necessaries, and return home loaded as they came. There fe a toarket held at Sabi 
. .every fourth day, also a weekly one in the province of Apologuaj" whidv il so resoTted -to 
that there' are usually 5 or 6000 merchants. Their markets ade sd well regulated' and 
governed that seldom any disorder happens '; each species of merchandize and' merchants 
„ a separate place allotted them by themselves. The buyer* may fcaggie as much as 
they wiil v bdf it must be without noise or fraud. To keep Orders the king appoints a 
judge, who, with four officers well armed, inspects the market#,' hefcrS'Wll complaints, «nd 
. , a t suffimai’jf 1 Wity decides all differences, he has power to aefee add slaves aft who 

.are fcatcK^d m'Sfokfirtjg or disturbing foe peace.- In these market* Ore to besoldmto, 
children, oxen, sheep, goats, and ‘fowls of all kinds; European cloths, linenwnd 
woollen, printed calicofes, Sftk,j^bcery WhiS*; chiria, gold drrtt, hrOii^ifk^A^dta. In a word, 
most sorts of European goods as well as tlie produce Of Afritb tarifrgidh :UtMnphave other 
markets resembling our fairs, once or twice a year, to which all the country repair,, for 
they take care to order the day so in different governments as not to interfere with each 
other. 


The kingdom of Benin, which is next on the coast, though it extends but about 170 
tnilcs on the sea, yet spreads so far inland as to be esteemed the most potent kingdom in 
Guinea. By accounts, the soil and pyodpq; appear to be in a great measure like those 
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before described, and the natives are-represented fts a reasonable,, gopd-naturcd people. 
Artus says, “they- arc ; a sincere, inoffensive, pepple, and do no Injustice either to one 
another or to strangers*.” . Smith confirjns. this acjcdupt, and says, “ that the inhabitants 
generally arc very good-natured and exceeding courteous and civil. When the Europeans 
make them presents, which, in their cupiing thither to trade, they always do, they endea- 
vour to return them doubly.!’ Bosnian tells us, “ that his countrymen, the Dutch* who 
were often obliged to trust them till they return tlie next year, were, sure to be honestly 
pairl tneir whole dd4s.” 

There is in Benin, a considerable order in government, theft, murder, and adultery 
being severely punished. . Smith says, “ their towns are governed by officers appointed by 
the king, who have power to decide in civil cases, and to raise the public taxes, but in 
Criminal cases tliey must send to the king's court, which is held at the town of Oedo or 
Great Benin : this town, which covers a large extent of ground, is about 60 miles from 
the sea.” Burbot tells us, “ that it contains 30 streets 20 fathoms wide, and almost two 
miles long, commonly extending in a straight line from one gate to another ; that the 
gates arc guarded by soldiers ; that in these streets markets arc held every day for cattle, 
ivory, cotton, and. many sorts of European goods. This large town is divided into several 
wards or districts, each governed by its respective king of a street, as they call them, to 
administer justice and to keep good order. The inhabitants arc very civil and good-na- 
tured, condescending to what the Europeans require of them in a civil way.” . The same 
author confirms what has been said by others of their justice in tlie payment of their debts, 
and adds, “ that they above all other Guineans arc very honest and just in their dealings, 
and tliey have such an aversion to theft, that, by the law of the country, it is punished with 
death.” Wc are told by the same author, “ that the king of Benin is able upon occasion 
to maintain an army of 100,000 men, but that for the most part he does not keep above 
30,000. 

The last divisions of Guinea from which slaves are imported are the kingdoms of Congo 
and Angola; these lie to tire south of Benin, extending, with the intermediate land, about 
1200 miles on die coast. As great numbers of the natives of both these kingdoms profess 
the Christian religion, which was long since introduced by the Portuguese, who made early 
settlements in that country, as have leen already described. 

The Europeans have for several centuries carried on a commerce in slaves, which they 
haye transported to the West India islands and other American settlements. As this com- 
merce has been greatly disapproved by humane persons, colonies have been sent to Sierra 
Leona and the island of Bulans, with intent to gradually civilize the Africans and establish 
such plantations as might supercede the use of slaves in the Indies. We arc, however, 
sorry to state* that. die success of these undertakings have not hitherto corresponded with 
the benevolent designs of the projectors. 


6 2 2 
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Sbt"r« op Africa.- Commonly called Caffrarin or the country -of the Hottentots. 

^ p HAT cOiintry "wliichis USually denominated Cafiroria, from the word Cafir, signifying 
. a heathen African, as Bushrecn does a Mahometan, surrounds the empire of Mono- 
nibtapa iii form f df ft. horse-shoe, ‘ ektenffing, according to Magin, from the Ncgreest of 
Cabo as fat fts the Cape of Good Hope, and from thenfie Northward to the nver Magnica 
of Rio de St: Spirits, including Mattatan, a distant kingdom. According to Sanutus, 
this coafet, beginning at the mountains of the Mobn, under the tropic Of Capricorn, in 2S£° 
south latitude, extends north beyond the Cape to tlie dMtst of Zariqnchar, having the 
Indian sett on the cast, the Ethiopic on the west, the Southern oedan on the south, and 
on the north the kingdoms of Mattatan, Motioaiotapa, and the coast of Zanquebar, or 
father the' Mountains of the Mooni li^iith divide it from the rest of die continent. 

— ^ Ml. , . . ^ . m/3. , L ■ V _ ’.4 \ .... ....... .. « . 


The Europeans -first becaino ac 
tholomcw Diaz, a Portuguese adn 
called theCi/ie of Good Hope, - 
plagues,' on AccoHht of llic stontis 
bf Portugal, flawing, 'ffoiit the ’a i< 


$PVrith this 'country in the year 149$' ’When Bar- 
l§b<^etedi ^be m<n»t'xbutherty part of Africa, now 
ffjjftn Ca&tfdbs totbfterxnentos, or Cape ©f all 
SNHth in tb e neighbourhood ; but John, then king 
etmcludetf that a passage tb the East 


Indies was Add’ ’discovered, changed'thef iittflra* the Gaper* of Obbd • Hbpcr which it stih 
retains. Irt 14.97 it was cbcumhftvigatedby Casco db Gamft, ’who ntedca ^voyage* to 
India that way ; however’ It remained useless to EurOpCanS^tdf thc ybar WJO/ when Van 
Hicbeclc, a Dutch surgeon, first MW’tiic advantages thafwoutd aCCrtfe tfe the East India 
company in Holland from a settlement at such a convenient distance both from home and 
from India. The colony which’ he planted lifts ever sinte *cbntih{icd of the 

Dutch, has greatly increased iii' value,' and. is visited by ill the l&frdpb&fr '^Hip&trading to 
the East Indies. “• - ‘ • ■ ■ ttn** sis-. •«* 

The country nrtw possessed by the Dutcff is 'bf pretty Cbnsiderabld’l^ifibh^^ft comprc- 
heuds that part of the African coast bn the west, called T Tcrfa dc 'NSM^ If Jit naturally 
barren arid mountainous, but the industry of the Dutch’ Hath' oveitrSWc difficul- 

ties, and now ifircpduccs not only a sufficiency of ftfl the nebeslftri&fc dftrie^pllic inhabi- 
tants, biit tlie refreshment of all tiic'Eubo^An^hiv vray.^ : 

The W&f rdmarkablc mountains ifHpfiffs country y 'Tibli4ilkfi!mt^iiA^^Il's-toirer, 


XionV4ieid, anf{ the Tigcr-hills. 


first lie neif Ti 




iils-tonrr, 
kid TaWc- 
f the extfe- 


alley, wi^rc tliC Cape tou n staii\J^ l ^l)fc s In^stCr; iff fili tW^ t lie extfe- 

mity 6f Africa towards the aoutii t^iC'mass ofhigH ! 'f§6ifilii#r^ll^P^^^^fmost'a[fe 
c r a ^gyi i; ? !C«lEsS8irtft^g' ? 4»£‘ a -coarse granite, which'i^tilwsliii^M^ogette 0118 
parts petrefied i^ls,NS^ , ^h* : ftny volcanic pib<lucti|rfS^^bT^^p^ gradually 

rises oii-ai! :^es towards the tbr<eq mountains which. lie ij^p^tlic , ';boltbro;'<i‘. the bay, 
keeping M^^id isthmus 

between false and tabic bays, where a salt rivulet fulls into die latter, 'fire' 'marshy port 
ha* some verdure but intermixed with a greaU deal of sand. Tlie higher grounds, which, 
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from the sell side, have a parched and dreary appearance, are, however, covered with a 
variety of plants, among which arc a prodigious number of shrubs, hut scarce one or two 
species that deserve the name of trees ; there are also a few small plantations wherever a 
little run of water moistens the ground. The ascent of Table-mount is very steep and 
difficult, on account of the number of loose stones which roll away under the feet of the 
traveller. About the" middle' of the mountain is a bold grand chasm, whose walls are per- 
pendicular, and often impending rocks piled up ini strata!. Small ritfe of water oozeont ot 
crevices or fall from precipices in drops, giving life to hundreds of plants and low shrubs 
in the chasm. The summit of the mountain is very level, Very barren, and bare of soil ; 
several cavities however are filled Withrain water, or cohtain a small quantity of vegetable 
earth, from whence a few odoriferous plants draw their nourishment Some antelopes, 
howling baboons, solitary vultures’, and ‘toads, are sometimes to lie met with on the moun- 
tain : the view from thcncc » very extensive and picturesque ; the bay seems a small 
pond or bason, and the Ships in k dwirfdlcd to little boats, the town under our feet and the 
little compartments of its gardcns lnok fike the ^ork of children.’* 

Most accounts of this country thf^^iii« beeh ? fa»l»iishc(l mention a surprising pheno- 
menon which is annually to be <T*blc-h ill from September to March, 

namely a white cloud hovering! on Ifd ' Iby sailors tins devil's table-cloth : 

this cloud is said by so^c at hrtt!^^ titan a*!baWlcy-corn, it then increases 

to the size of a walnut,*- and f^pftbebiOunt B ^according 

to Mr. Kolbcn, it is nci^clr W* 
bigger. It hangs in Several fteei^ dve^ thd,Tubl^ 
llccces, at last uniting,' feiir if 
After this has rested for some jttngC i cir 

from it with tlic utmost fury. ‘ 
than the matter of common &ibttds^ jldl.t) 


from it, but sometimes it d fecoyOti of hti ini^ly|S^( 

colour, and the wind issuing ffoiri it is broken, raging 
usual state the wind keeps up fti, first fury unabated for'' 
sometimes for a whole month tOfeCtb^^ thc cloud Sc&ms 

from it, 
n, so that, 
i the cloud begins 
At length the 




little fleeces arc from tlinc to 

,■ i 

the hills, vanisliing when tlic; 
to be supplied with new matter, 
and the wind proportion&bl; 
ceases. During tlic contiftti 
ous whirlwinds.' If fei$$|bw~ 
the cloud sooh disa^p^® 1 ^ 
till towards : midni|»h(j 
wind blows ,Col4 it is a. 
night excepted ; WheftulL 
again. . \ W** ** 
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shipping he observes, the' Iqwn .appears .plvo^yAitly situate^ -hut : $mall>, * deoeptiow 
thjjt arises from its bcing^m!* bWifeb 7j%£pch.stppend®¥» roomddns directly behind 
it. On landing, however, you arc surprised and agreeably disappointed to find# not only 
extensive but well built,; and iq a good st^le, the streets, spacious $nd intersecting each 
other at right , angles . >vith .great predion. • , r |jhis .exactnesa<i u die formation of the streets* 
whipa viewed from the T^ble. imuh is observed to be . very, great^ tlip - houses in. general 
are biuh qfstone, cemented.togetberwith ^ glutinous kind of earth, which serves as 
afterwards neatly. plastered and white-washed with lime. As to their height, 
they do not in common exceed two stories, on account of the;violence of the wind, which, 
as sume, seasons of. the. year, bjows.with great strength opd? fury* , For the some reason 
thatch hf^ beep usually preferred to dies or shingles, hut the had effects that have pro- 
ceeded from this mode when firps happen, has induced the inhabitants m .all thpir new 
buildings tq give the preference to slates and tHes : the lower parts of tlie bouses, according 
to tlip custom of the Dutch nation, are npt only uncommonly neat and clean in appear- 
ance, but they are really so ; and the furniture is rather rich than elegant. But this is 
by no meaps die case with the bed rooms or upper apartments, which are very barely and 
ill-furnished. The streets are rough, . uneven, and uqpayed. But many of the houses 
have,, a space .flagged before thq. door,, ^ers.^xa trees, .planted before; them, which 
fyraa a s|^e, and give £n 0 .. w . / 

„ Tba oply Unding. place is j^t the east end of .^.to^n^.wberjg ^re is a wooden quay, 
running soiue ^pacps into tbe sc^.wifh. aeyerid cpanc^.pn jitj far die convenience of loading 
ai^d phjdadmg;jthe spogts thmcqme a|ongTside tq this place excellent water is conveyed 
by pipes, which makes the wated B g pf ships both easy and expeditious. Close to the quay, 
op the left head, stands the cattle andpribcipal, fortress, a strong extensive work, having 
excellent accommodations for the troops qpd fp^poany of the civil officers belonging to the 
company. Within .the gates the company have uieir principal stores, which are spadou* 


as well as convenient : this fort covers and defend? the east part of the town and harbour, 
as Amsterdam fort does the west. part, . The, latter, which, has been built since cominpr 
dore Johnston s expedition, and wherein both French and Dutch judgment haye beep 
united, to. render h effectual and strong,. M admirably planned, and calculated to &nnqy 
and harrass ships coming into the hay.. Some smaller detached fortifications extend along 
t£e coast both tqtbeeastand west, and make landing, which, was nqf the cqsc before the 
kle war^hazmdoosand. difficult In a word, Cape town is at thia tw»e ifqrdhed -with 
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©f and''* few deer ; and a little to (he right of this is k smalt 

toeoagosyjin- Which ’ffife* company have half £ do 2 fen Wild Atiimols, mul about the same 
number of curious bird*; •' : 


There are two churches in the* town, one large; plain, and unadorned, for the Calvinist:, 
the prevailing sect; and a smaller one for the Lutherans. ‘The. hospital, which is targe 
and extenshe,%rahiHiie^lM’tile > tip|Mr end of the town, close to the company’s garden; 
w here the convafo&lithftS 1 llMrpthb benefit of a wholesome pure air, perfumed with the ex- 
halations of a 'great WWhrty 4 *Of" rWli fruit-trees, aromatic shrubs, and odorous plants and 
flowers, and JilfcMlMrtiiivif the ute of:overy production of it. 

Besides thoif Hospital; th^^Dbt^h Bast India Companyhave several other public build- 
ings, which teftd tW itidfpredfeithe appearance of the town; the two principal of these are 
the stables and U* hbUSe for theirShiVes : the former is a handsome range of buildings, 
capable of corftofriifth tWi incredible ftUmherfof hones ?' those they have at the Cape are 
small, spiritedj'%ridwtf| df llfe r tlie f latter 1*« building of considerable extent, where the 
slaves, both male hnd tetnalc, have separate apartments, m a very comfortable style, to 
reside in, aftev tlite- fatigues and toil of the -day, amri there arc several officers placed over 
them, who havdcdMtaodiooS' a|^ttnanttt,<W humanely. 

The inhabitable of the Cape, though in theirpefsons large, stout, and athletic, have not 
all that phlegm about therowbidh? ifcdbd characttristife of Dutohmew id general. The 
physical influence of climate’tnay, iWsomc degree, Account for tiffis; far it i$ w>©U known 
that m all southern latitudes die temper and disposition of the people arts more gay, and 
that they are more inclmedto luxury and amusement? bf every kind town the inhabitants 
of the northern. Hemisphere. Thc ludies aro livPlj^ jgoadrnetured, and fattiiliar, and from 
a peculiar gay'thm, they: admit of liberties that would be thought reprehensible in England, 
though, perhaps, they as seldom overleap tl>e'tiotmds of vi|rtue as the women of other 
countries. ' v . - • • ’• **£''■ v- \*W- . * 4 ,• * 


The heavy 'dfWft-woHc' about the C’apC i^ mostly pci'frstnedi^ oxcn^' which arc here 
brought to aft Uncommon degree of usefulness and docility, v ft is iMH; uttcgwoipon to see 
14, 16, and sometimes ffHii owe of their mams,’ when the roads arc heavy, they some- 
tHfies; though ^rarely, yoho^O ; All which the Hottentots, Malays, and Cdpft' Staves have 


on the 


iii thc ntost peHbei iab^dtfon iwKl obediei^eft Onedf these fellows 
fore part of tfie w^»ggbtl; oiV^d^inliWe^ the* top of the toad, aivd imih a tremendous 

loHg Whip, which, frbtfrlts Wiitidhi^rib to hold hi ;bothVliaod9u;6silii^s these a catures 
with inexprcsa^le addveto; Whendw tetiy -expedition need&l, te J ^n4nake tlicm kocp 
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three classes ; throw wiio l£sid&AivHhaf:vitk^ f ufthe Cape, wHUin wdishUMie of live or 
sir* leagues, those vvho live twrtherofl'ifithtt interior parts of- the colony* and lastly thofco, 
who, more distant still, nre found at the extremity of the frontiers -among the Hottentots. 

Tltc first are opulent proprietors, and Tiewe handsome country-houses, may be likened 
to what were fbrmely called in France {Krtitsseigneuva terriers, and diftor extremely from 
tlie other planters in case ami luxury. and particularly h* theiri manners, which are haughty 
and disdainful. - Siich is the result of wealth. The second, simple, kind, hospitable, arc 
cultivators 'wito live upon the fruits of their labours. . Here .we have an example of the 
good effects of mediocrity. The last, though poor enough, yet too indolent to derive sub- 
sistence from the soil, have no other resource than the prpdupe of some cattle, which they 
feed as they cun. Like the Bcdtiin Arabs, they think much of the trouble of driving them 
from fcanton to canton, and from one {resturage to another : this wandering life prevents* 
them from building any settled habitations. When their flocks- oblige them to sojourn 
for a J M'hilc in the same place, they construct in haste a rude kind of hut, which they 
cover with mats, after the manner of the Hottentots, whose customs they have ado pted, 
and from* whom they in no respect differ, but in their complexion and features.; And 
here the evil is that there is no precise situation in: social life to which these miserable 
beings belong. •?. ,v. U y 

The natives of thkt country are called Hottentots^ and talk a language which is scarcely 
to be leartted oy any other nation. They arb as tali as the generality of Europeans, 
though more slender in their jiersous; 1 which circumstance ?l),r. Sparrmun attributes to their 
scanty supply Of food, and not accustoming themselves to hard labour. The characteristic 
of the nation, however, and which be flunks have not been observed by anyone before, is 
that they have smalt trends and feet in. proportion to the other jiarts of their body: the 
distance between the eyes appears greater than in Europeans; by reason of the root of the 
nose being very low ; the tip is pretty flat, and the iris and the eye lmvc generally a dark 
brown cast, sometimes approaching to black :: tlicir skin is of a yellowish brown, sometimes 
like that of an European w ho has the jaundice ih a high degree, though this colour docs 
not in the least appear in tlie whites of their eyes ; their lips are thinner than those of their 
ncigli hours, the' Negroes, C'affres, or Mosambiqucs. “ In fine (says our author), their 
mouths arc of a middling size, and almost always furnished with a ; set of the finest teeth 
that cun be seen, and, taken together with the rest of their features, . *s well as their carriage* 
shape, and every motion, in short, their tout ensemble ’indicates health a#d delight, oc a* 
least an air of sans ; souci. This careless mien, however, discovers marks M the same time* 
botrFof alacrity and resolution, qualities which the Hottentots infect can: show upon occur 
itelt" Tire hair of the head is black and friezled; though not very close, and bas so much 
fhe'appetir«m*? of wool that it would be takeii lei it* were krtbt fQfjt&barebnesp. They 
have tdft sekf6m' any appearance of aboard or hair upOn otlicr pnrtsi^f/tlieipbodies, and 
when* artytbmg'of this kind happens tobe visible it k always very sHgUtV i; t > ■* : * ■ * 

^fhey slfldbiWpKtctise washing; butiimear thertreelves with SoOt atHlgnlfeSdj hnd. we^ but 
fbw ; cwhdtr V tW fnwt wear a small covering, made of the skin hfi a^ jatkaljyfphd thc ’womcp 

' garments, ' like aprons ; but. as the >Slaose> does mat 

' mcitk' 1 : tfibA* half the thigh, tiiey are abundantly Small for whaf W should ilevtu 
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r The of he* gaumonts* formed ofa, ^CfltNuakjn, ncththp 

ii»\nu‘d^iti|i| ; i4^ii^ ; fl^i^^^0^^ iiEbwbr** 8 
hrpasfc* tfKMipb^oinotwios* H^o^ : ofHj^^’fr^% wii^ swallcr ididf qf ftjjy is uijqd 4 s a 
UiatorjnJ. .-*.< lih upnjMuftttltfci tlpiy. fot d“* cl?ojt , . Ija^g , carelessly ;J o v.g; ?| jjtai r.^qq hl° w, ..so 
tm itrouql** <Jw?n*tq«|h® cafyestdUMjir leg?,, l^ybi^thc tariff .p?U't ; ftj, Uic h^a#, $to- 
inacli,and forc-jMirV.^^titfJ' J^s, and thighs* hare, ,l^it in. cold wcatbarj^ey, >yr»p. it round 
tlunii; so tlmt thq.jforc-.paj't oftbc bpdyis likewise, pref ty\ well covcrydby it,asfui;,as tbq 
Juices. '.> lint as, °ep shcep-skio is not sufficient . for. this purpose, they ,se\>\ on, a piece, <?u 
tiie top at each, side, with a tlioiig or- catgut. Ju a# VO weather they spinet imes wear tin? 
woolly side onwards, but more frequently, taj<c pfftbc cloak altogether,. and cany, it under 
ttieir arm : . thj» cloak pr krosse server them witof lly for clothes but bedding also ; and iu 
this they lie op thq bare ground, drawing up , flieir hodies so close that the, cloak ij> abUM- 
dantlv sutliciontto cover them. The cloaks used, by the \\; omen, differ little; from .these 
aheady, dchcjilKid, excepting' only that they have a long jicak on them, vrluch they Uun 
U P* forming* with it. a little hood or pouch, with tlie hairy side inwards. In t,his they 
cari-y their little chi klren, to w hich the mother's breasts arc non; and then, tluQwq over 
their slioulclers ;. a custom commpn ampng waue ether nations, where the breusts of the 
females, by continual w ant of support,, grow to an enormous length. The men cppnnpniy 
>vcar iio covering on their heads, though our, author says, lie has seen tyie qj;two Wh;> 
\vore a. greasy night-cap, made of slyiii- with the hair taken,, off: those w^o liye nqarcstUie 
colonists liave taken a liking to the j^jropuan hats* and wear tliQin slouqhpdalji jrpund^qj; * 
with only ope- side turned up:, the. yionyurabo frequently. gp bated leaded thqugii they 
sometimes wear -a cap, made ill tjio slwtpc of., a shojjt.tiuncah.d cope; tjiis upjicsp-s tb.bp 
tlie section of some upiiiiafs stomach, apd« is perfectly black with spot, and fat mixed up 
together: those caps arc frequently prepared. in such a manner as to look shaggy, others 
have the ap|>curanec of velvet, and, in our authors wp|>curnucc arc not inelegai.it. Oyer 
this they sometimes wear an oval wrcgtii,/ or kind ot crown,, ui^de of a hulVa loo's jiit^ 
with the liuir outermost. .It i,s ubput tpiil* hiigcis breadth in. height^ and surrounds, tlie 
ltpa«l so as to go u little way down upon the tpixiliead. and the same' depth cut, tliu, nec|c 
i>chind, witJiput; covering tlie upper port otVthe pip above descrihal :. the edges of this 
wreath, laah upjier and under, arc, always s^iootjuanil oven-, eacii of then) set with a row 
ot small sl«?|U, of the cy|Mva khvJ. to the number of more tjha»» vO,,in.s.u.ch a nianncr tliat 
keing placed; quite close toque anotliei', their beautiful, white ennn^ih, together witli thcii: 
mouths, are turned ,ou twtmls. .Bctwpcu two rows of these shells run two, ytijip-s, pai'aljcl, 
•r.otee wavpil and Halcided in various ways. The i Mottentots neyqr auqrq ^djf'if ^ ra -°* 
noses as otlicr savages do, tlH%ngh tlie latter are. sometiuics umrivyd >V#th a bipejk ^freak qf 
4PPV at Ptliarf) Qm&m&k rarely, w||b a largp spot of r^d jyad, of, which, isist, on fv&UvaU 

^ Mai p«m **#&*:> w.V* 

hut those of tho- ^tqc|i,ar i a ?4 4JTO. 

ar#) atniug eight or tcn shells ; $pf<e> vjjtqb ,ar^ ^hqut iiig . si^p dr 
grpundr >vUl» 4 h»lgf?Wiftk sppts.of different^es, hutas. thqy are.^vays iu^ 
hnrni^bed state, tUe doctor is upcertain whctber thqy bc pf diat kuid^ich i^ rec^y^m 
thn^ystema ^ataro under the,. natp^.t|f merita, alblcilla, o^exuyia. < ( T^es^ t sh ^|^ |r^jyj|| 
at en enormous price, no less than a sheep for each; as it is said that tkey comejEV^t 
Vot. il. 7 A ■ -X. > ■■ 
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the piost emit (rfXafirmku JEfofh men and women are wry fond of European 

ttti. ©h&Mgk f tfb^ i i c wl U irtiw ft 
**& teg*, - to i# tmm nttdooT 
ridtk lather Jr Wift. by bCTi^be^t and tifcWI <*tfr 

iSbc^sra f^^^K^to^jreani tlld'‘cdrv?|hft i e jrfrfct : FtotwdteW 

ria^iit ba&f hoprT, p»4jt^aqtB t , A 'XH^cVe^f * that me fkxtettidik Wi 4 pf 'grtis about theft- 
]hg^ Wr or(l 0*49. cat them ooqasiorpa^y : die men* V'bqif 'ftdin sit of tWfeSfc 

ring* <ju >hcirarms, just aboyc^tfie wrists lint seldom dti matrons Of a higftat 

rank have frequently a -considerable number of theni/bodiiftri tffcif diiriji trid’l^gs^espfeeW^ 
on die -totter, a© tiiat they arc covered widi tfierii froutrtifc f&t tip ; to' tlifr knees : these 
r'tvpfk are! of various thicknesses, from that of a quill totVtoor^hrce times' that" sire. 
Sometimes they are made of pieces of leather, forming on^ enHrc rfhg • 'fo^hat'fhear‘m* 
nftdfcet ifw$t ho put through than when die wearer wishes 'to' jkrt thbh' J ^Hi ? thtyifre 
strung apon die, legs small and great, without any nicety, but afO l io lUrgr? that 5 di«?jMshiflK£ 
and got twisted yrhen die person walks. Rings of iron or Copper, bet *ds| j&filfl 1^^ Uribd, 
«f the size ,of agoosc-quill, are conskfci’cd, more genteel thSUle&tber. * ‘f fcWffevWtliey tore 
sametN£ft$ worn, along with the latter, to die ‘munbef oflsix ftr* eight ttt ffttfab; particularly 
<n> d‘0«er«r»s ; ; tlk: girLs are not qllowcd to use aiiy fiilgs 1 dtt they Ato ‘torftVia^^RlCri : The 
2 loUcDtots. seldom wear any shoes, but those they domalte Ufeof arC df We sthne forth? tis 
those woftxby the African pcasants,by the Estlionlanstoiid livoniarts, as ‘well fcs bytobme 
Eiskkndlcra,. so that it is impossible to say whether they are The inVdntiOnof die Dotebov 
tiMPvlItttieiitota themselves r they arcmade ofundressed - lCatlier, with the hairy side Otrt- 
ururdj without any other preparation than tiiat of being beat and moistened. If it be 8 a 
ytliick and. stout hide, as that of a . laiflalo, it is kept for some hours in cow-dung, which 
renders itbesides very soft and pliable. $omc kind df grease is afterwards Used for* die 
•‘wmfc purpose. Tlic shoes arc then made in the following mailtrcr * theytake apfcfo^tof 
nicalhcik/Of a rectangular form, something longer and broadci 1 than ‘the foot Of the “person 
i fiir wisom tlie shoes are intended ; the two foremost ^orncYsf ate doubled up together; ttfld 
sewed down SO to cover die fore part pf *tbc foot, hut this sctaW rtiay BC avoided, ‘ WOd 
the Eiioeft navde ayucli neater at die toes, by fitting immediately J 6Ver *111001 'w eap Wikeo 
ikrbni tbe mouAhrsne in the kncc-jomt of the hind leg of some anftrtat.* : ' 'Fn order to mtikc 
..this piece ol; skin jbs leather rise up tq the licigfit of an inch Oii both 'SidOs txf thaTdd^'alld 
Idfevrit ttuestilVH.il pierced with l^olcs, at snmll distances, lill rbUhd tbe edgC^ aS^fVC as 


Auu jufu f tip iinir jircascu myng uw wer 7= wroxiiun ui 

‘j <hung4Sij gi4hcr,ing)$trjug ^yq l j^ie^ tlu^ided pn .Both sides, Chteiign'ihd’ dsi Mid 

. quarterayita tW» Wig^^f r^Kuid ^ jlwp inelbef, .they ‘are’fH^i 
ilmwd'jllitQWf# JtosiCMfll *%» 

>areM 'otifei^inittifcipfv »f i ; A»9 t, ^ iRMr we 

: :icflbaM q/miiM &W W’ ^.fagitep,,.)^ ^wpwar« 4 fiii^i , ^ WortgfWWWi;'^ 

■from tho baulHp ^tors, thflp : jiipvm|^bt qgaia ‘tjypr, | 9 icf a cunL^^ t 'i£ntf ^fori^^foitCf ^ 1*^6* H^tt^lf, 
tfkhe.warer ciwoses.' , this kiud 9^ nofr . 
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^ by constantly i 

become sowfwhftf jharcj, this » oasilypjcw. 

extremely tight apd rcpol, by reason (HattHey don.- _ rr 

kkm shoe: theywear very 4*11, as they u« 

are both tough and yielding ; these field shpesj as’ t&iey ;< atiTO tetifhed, !hhasd& r 0^^i%eeMtr 

raw leather,- are much more durable than those of tapddSf leather; hM ith tri^bWriMpt’ihy 
the African sands* and slip and roll about in them, belttg'afeo ’fairy foady-tolte •arn ’ iH 
a rocky soil, whipb is not the case, vritit the others. Thcddctoris of ophbdti f that HuHtt 
shoes would be particularly useful to sailors. J w . u ,i t n * 

The huts of the, Hottentots are built exactly alike, arid we may readily gird credit 'to 
owr author , when he tells us that they are done in a style of architecture which dot* M£>* 
little contribute to. keep, envy from insinuating itself under their roofs. Some *ef these 
hate are circular, and others of an oblong shape, resembling a round bee-hive trhMt, 
theground plot being from IS to 24 feet in diameter. The highest are so low that * it is 
scarce ever possible for a middle sized mani to stand upright, even ht th<? centre *ii ‘the 
.arch ; il but (says our author}, neither, the lowness thCreOf, nor timt of the door, which* is 
but just three feet high, can, perhaps, be considered as any inconvenience ta t Hsttaalot, 
.who -finds. -no difficulty in stooping and 'crawling upon dll fours; and is ftt’uhy' time kbore 
inetined to lie down than to stand* ' The fire-place is in the' middle of ehefc hut,.’ by which 
means the walls are not so-much exposed to danger 'from fire.' From this' situation of ‘the 
fiie-place also the Hottentots derive this additional advantage 'that they* Can all* 'sitrmuHe 
in a circle round .it, enjoying equally the wprinth of the fire. ; The door, - low Hksi trtwfce 
koto in daylight or lets out the smoke ; and so much are these people aeensWttied to w 
ip such smoky mansions, that their eyes arc never 6 fleeted by it m the least, nor ovenuby 
the mephitic vapour of. the foci, which to the Europeans would be certain* death 
-The frame of the arched roof is composed of slender rods or sprays of trees rtioesc 
previously bent intO’U proper form, arc laid, either whole or pieced, soriie panHicklO 
, another, others crosswise, after which tlicy atie strengthened by binding othert round them 
to ft circular form, with withes. All these arc taken principally from the cl hfortia -conoides, 
which grow, plentifully in this country near the rivers. * Large nutate then-placed very 
. .neatly over -this lattice work, so as perfectly to coter the whole: the aperttovewhich ialeft 
ifa'. thri door is .dkned occasionally by a skin or piece of matting : thesC' Mats dfte made of a 
. kind, of.conc reed,. ip the following mariticr i the tiecds being'hud jhlu^dioose another, 

am>^stenQil;tegother will) sinews or catgut, which they have had ari epporttmity 6f. getting 
fianii tlfc-iujgtvppcaQB, so that they have it id their poWCr to make them as king as they 
pfeaso-ond avbjrqadas-the length of tlie reeds; ^Vhfch isrfrbnv sin to ten foe*. - T4»e colonists 
maio,.U^ Qf thyswim Juncl of matting aext to the- tilts' ©f foeir ww^otw, -to prevent the 
ftW*kofoth f ubb^d and worn, and liloltvisc to hclp tb Itoop^Oot the wrio: ; : 

Jas cmsl^ Holfootot viliage the huts are most coriitnonly disposed inr- a circle^ .with 
, . thddoors jnward^, by which means a kind of catfrt-yavd is' formed, - where >tho raMlw are 
ippt of niglif The milk, as soon as .takbn from the towj b* ptttf to othermiik; frhich >is 
curdled and kept in a leather sack, w^h the hairy adt miitofo iu being dio snbeeeksaw^y, 
so that thus the milk is never drunk sweet. In some' northern districts ,- at hero the lamk 
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\s With* « Hwtailttt ids, 
a tbM to afrifofrfr ttflEHittg, %<*$&» ft*T ahc tt i atd, ' yhHtefr tn»d’rt)fl^%hlohf iV^ 
W3tJ»,««jl|il^f>i !*bifh$*M ' sbfo , *** k*s « iw3iw0-orf*t^6m^%v *nd even? 

ridwiiliHJMijqip|^flntlK'tc W *m < {'« *>••*>■■ .n ■■ ■ ; y ■»■-•' l»* ■■._ *.•»/ , ’■■{■>. •. r-,'* 

, Thorc w- i^peeicsjMidf ll6tKsit©t^, ,j "Uftmdd . ; dioHh wanton; tfbo vdweli m the * woody and 
|Dptiiit»iifiD^H^rt»ir ftMkl hsuL>5^- v)iV<^y ' by *phftidfcr. H ' : Tiiey usepoiaorfed arrows. * w hich 
thev shoot Horn* hohrg about & yard long awl an inch in thickness in tlKvuewkHe, -very thud* 
pointed ait liotli ends. v©r.\S^»an*maii does 5 not know life vtood-of which ‘they are> made, 
bututhmkstthat it is' not very clastic : the strings were made'soihe of sinewa/andotMCr-sof 
a kind of hemp, Or the inner hark of some vegetable, bht'rtiost ofthoiU hi a vefy; slovenly 
manner i the* arrows arc about’ a foot and a half long, Jrt’iwled withbOrtc awl a triangular 
bttufirou. having also n piece of quill hound on very strongly wkhwfieus,- -a ho at an inch 
and'«f. half from the top. in order tb prev ent it from heihg easily drtf wit out of- -iliotleahM ’ 
the w1hi|c4s lastly covered over with it* very deadly poison- Of- tlic * consistence efuut- . 
extracti ^ Their-quivers arc two feet Jong, and four inches f in dh»mcte»?( a ndurb stipj w>scd 
byorir atHifer^to be tfiadc of the branch of a tree hollowed out, or Twoie* prbl«dd» of the 
bkrkJbf oim.ofitSo^^tTthps taken -off \i liofc^tirfc IxWtOin attd eovor l»eHi«f huiilo-iff leatlwrv 
It is daubed on the outside with an unctuous substance, which grows hard whcnwfrjb 4 and 
istlfcied labuutfhciqortute -with the skirt of the yelkrir serpent, supposed- tu be the -most 
dhod^r in adl lhat part df the worid. Tl »c' poison* they nXikc use of is taken from the injost 
vfmuMipnier|iems/«hd ignorant as the - Hottentots -afe, thCy idl know that dicpoisowof 
serpents may be ^rollbwol wifh sHfety. w » - * •«* * * « 

: fTIic dhoMtonartfis tfre- a wandering people, which • arc considered by Vaillahtas'tlifc 
stomiwn which the various httiohs inhabiting the South of Africa are derived : thei* 
Biotic of the is something die sente «s that of tiie Rosliicsmtni, ns they -subsist U>y -1 nutting; 
and make frequent inclu sions to plunder the colonist*! Though-supcrior in strength awl 
couruge to anv <nf the nrighiMMiriiig nations, they are but -of low stature, and aperson live 
feet femf' ittclies in height is uectnmthd muortg tlrVui vejy tall y --but ih ; tlicir * Ihtlfebodiesv 
j<crfHhrdy ««U prbpoftNmHl, arc ih»itcd*w'itl-t surprising* 'Strength hnd wgdityv n cewawf 
am' bf assuiance, liolilness, und haughtiness, which' etves the -tieliolder, nml-w4tb which 
our author was greatly pleased. - Of a+1 'tljc snvngc races, he suvT iVonb that dppehtvd to be 
endowed: %ith'fl6 active a •niwl nnd so hsmly a ‘Constitution; ili ‘ ^ - - fr * -s - Ji: ^ -*>. 

•• Their head/ though 4t- 'exhibits thcjwincrjsd diaracteristic* of -tbot^of^the HottontOt, *!^ 
boat^ at ; ’ towards the ddn they a re Ofiionot «o black in -ebihplexmin^but^l^ive 

nftliie Muhiyf , dfedrtgtdslfbd'at the Capo hr tho wamc- of bpoguinfe y tlieir 
hair, more woolly, is So short thrtt'hoirin^incd' at fim tlicir: beads to have been shaveff s 
th^ndde too ls stHfUatter than* that Inf tlie lfottcutots, or nitbep-thcy scem^altogijtlier dcar 
titntto of a note, wUt they imvc consisting only of tu*o brwul ; nostsik^ 'vriifclr ^wojeeb.-ait 
ihOst hiit ’fkthor ^bt^imja. Frtmt ! tlffe ebrffrrruiuiou of die. nwsfr,> OrHoi^citiwsai^vhen'aeen 
iri fifr Old.M^ thb Ji+^kersip ’ofhartdsbmct consiHernhly resrinblcs* an^a ^ : i • Hhronbe'fcekl 
ih'ftdtlt; i tilkc i t ts ^’OU ithc ■ firsr-tifwi«ah' eximordmaiy n j)pOanwfre,^w ! Imlf * -ike. frer 
ak^HV^to 'Pd'fdrtthOhd,^ The feuttwes, oW wtHuV, ' are 1 so. expucsrivO,' and the ayt» >ioM 
and lively that, nota ithstanding this smgt dainty k)f lybk/the codiiteiKfl»etf .'k'' lblclrftbly 

*&eiMh *• 



-A* Wbtoh be J^.wddw clofoing etti^fcs^lic-cclntmuer, 
doringfea wHcl^ 3Hi4rW$foO*'C.ai**ely nalM^hfo'Ufg- tto other coyeiringthan. avery small 
jacket akin djif dojtta by <aip« thewgf extremities >b£ which hong down to 

his knees. Hardened by this constant habit of nakedness, he -becomes <a & -insensible nv . 
the variations oft the Utu»ct»pberay that when lie removes; feomtbfc burning . sands af.rthc 
level country, to 4he snow-, and, hoarfrost of his mountains, t he seems 4 mdiflferetiCiit<v 
andnot even to feelfotf<cokh -i M *•*.,. , -, • p-m ■■ it v-.«i • 

Mis hut> iiv.iBp wise - resefoUe* 4)ifit of the Hottentot. •• It appears >«a* if out vertseallut 
through the i»iddie,-«Oiithat 'thoi ltut -of a Hottentot would make two of those -wf thb' 
Housouauas» lluriag-Nfoeir emigrations they leave them 'Standing in' order, that ; if -any 
other 4»ordo ofi • that nation pass dial nay,- they may maker use of thenn When on r a- 
journey, they have nothing to repose on but a mat suspended from two Sticks; and 
placed in- an. iiudiued /disposition.;; they Often even deep on tl>e bare ground';- a pro- 
jecting vookas then sufficient to shelter- them, for every thing is suited to a people, 
wtiu^a^coo^itudons arc proof against ?tl>e severest fatigue. If, however, they stop* any 
whereto .Scyourm tor awlute, and- find' materials ..proper for constructing -hots, 4 tliey then 
form a kraal, bui they abandon it- op, their departure^ as is . the case with -all the huts which 

tfStiy'' <g?OCt. 'M? '? ’ 1 • •* ,«*•* * • ■ O-.- f. y • 1' ; -■-••• ■ t. j 

. This custom *>f labour ing.'fbr- others/ ? of their tribe announces a social character and** . 
l)cuevolcut disjHjsition. They - -are,; indeed, : net - only affectionate husbands : and good’ 
fathers, but ox<ccllent compenion.-e ,\Vhen they inhabit a kraal there ia no such'thing among 
them as private property, whatever they possess is in- common. If two hordes -*t)ier 
saiiie tiatieu iniet,- the- reception- is ron- both sides friendly, tliey afford each otbcfr^nrolditl 
ftratbetion, and roofer : reciprocal obligations... -In short, they treat one another Jas brethren; 
though; perha|>s f ; tliey me |>erfect strangers^ and have never-seen each other before, .1 

) Active aud nimble by nature, die Houaouanas- eposider- it as amusement to climb- mourn 
tains -and the most elevated peaks, und tliey- -conducted M. Vaillant, his servants, and cattle, 
over precipices apd through defiles, which he. and his Hottentots would have deemed ab* 
SoUdoiy impassable. : -The- -only arms of this people are- bows and- arrows,, in tho us® of 
whhfo- they ‘.ate' very., expert : the arrows, which arc., uncommonly short, - are carried oh 
the »hO«dder.in d. quiver about 18 inched in length and four in diatnetpr, made^of the* Wk 
of the aloe, and covered with foe skits of -« -large species of lizard^ which foesg wanderers 
^ifd -fo'Sh their rivers, -particularly on tlic-Uinks of the- Orange and F«U-*ivcrv •« •• : 1 
*,?$¥>» Mitqiquas^r Kamacquas uue- divided .into two nations, t tlie gre^terr and the fos»t 
they Udiabit large tracts of country, but uve^ for from numerous tbey ano bapeesoatod at, 
gi'cat cow ards, and to tremble at the name of a Houzopana, 

The Koraqiu;* are ta|ler than the Hottentots, and Inhabit a very dry country on foci 
boilers, of foe,Nhniquajs. ; . • •: > 

f The C’affros differ considerably from tlic, lJoUcntot5, from their custpnis manners, ; and 
appearance, ' In. the. hot season the Cadres go always naked, , and retain nothing but their 
ornaments. , In cold weather they wear krosscs madpof calves or oxen's hides, which, -fqaqli, 
fipprn to foe ground, but whatever foe, vveafoer be, bptli ^exqs go baiu-hpade^l, , 4hou^i 
rarely fix a plutnc of feathers in their hair. 

The Came huts are more spacious and higher than those of foe Hottentots, and l»Hx% 
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»Uo a more rcgulai form. Tlie frames of them are constructed of tfoodcit work, well )>ut 
together, unci very solid, being intend Jplpi4br 9 . long time : for the Cairn applying 
to agriculture, which the free Hottentots do not, remain, fixed to one apoV unless sente- 

repqsft .v ? • * ->r. r . - ; t : •*■ *.< .»-«*•>* ■••••> 

A more perceptible industry*. as acquaintance with, some of; the west necessary arts of 
life, a little knowledge of agriculture, uml a few religious dogmas, -seem to announce that 
tte Cad'r^ approach much nearer tp; civilization than tlte Hottentot*, They entertwjpo 
fofeeWy edited idea, of foe Supn^aj^Beiag and .bis; power, they, hefiere that the good will 
fie r,e wardedoad the wicked punished in a&ture status .butf they .ltavp, no notion of crea* 
tWh vjhjgk indeed was pot admitfedi bptUc sages qf4^rgseee : ami Hmue. , They practise 
qrctpncHUV^ huk can give, no account of its uogki among theav or of tlte purpose foe 
pdpfh.jdu^t practice iacQntiouedu . ,> <. , . f 


* ^p^fgatey is peed among the Cadre#, and on the death .of a fisher, the nude- children and 
tjkeeir share; the succession. among? them., . The girts, remain with .their mothers* 

wsthouh property of.aay kind, until; they can procure .husbands.. Qoert^M*hipfoc.cua* 
font oCh^'C^r^l » that tbeydo pot ia^geuefai intef .thcu .dcad, hut tmnfl^ttbero from 
wmditch, which j^oininoo, to foe whole. horde.; ,,J& tfii^ditch w*& 
fpifop^foed at their leisure, -op tl»c multitude; of i; Cf«ca«o» which ere heapf4togc%RI* 
em doe oaly.tO), king*, and the cfiiohMof cach/horde, whose Mfitaare 

ltWP» «»U(WtPd ha thp ? fiipip»q£iajdmwu . .. y , r , r . 

gerenwi by; .argeaecai, chief, pc km?, whose? power is veryUmited^H* 
^pppkhs, l hpn? v er. theL^heugfipam chiefs over tjie dift’ereat bondps, and through diem com* 
A P M PCat y, jfe directions, or t PB<jc rg, , The arms of, the >£afite& «are a.chijh two feet and. a 
h^,fi},.leugth r emh where fixkiest,, thr.ee incliea.in diameter, and a, plain .lance or assegey. 
flc dmpiece. poboued arrows, which are^omuph used by some of the neighbouring natiqfts, 
gudt'Sitih hie two simple weapons, seeks always to meet his e«emy fece to lace in the field. 
Tfie ,H«tteutot* qa the contrary, . concealed, under & rock, of behind, a,ltHsh, deala.,euit 
dt^rpctfoUf without being exposed ;te.danger„, The oue is tyiger, wbifib njflhcs 

treacherously on iiis prey; the other isa. generous. lion, wldch ( . fia viug^gicen; 

gppcooelv makes, hia. attack boldly, aud pcrisljes if be prevail not against his aptegonist- 
>t /,Tfic #ttei>fipij| of pious.aud htimaoe persons, both, in Europe and A|:ic*r lfw,heeu 4 pf 
lafo yeons^ROwarfplIy excited bje the state of the natim of this part of 
have bowi opened fox the iu»tructioo. of theifottcofots, aodtha.lahQum ,af jcxcmf. telTy 
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Ankico, MoKfcuuai, Movomotai*a, Sofai.a, Vlidfi niifc Isl.JWba-U# M adagascar, 

• v MittJWrres*, HovhboKV Co Mora.’ 

ril HE kingdom of AHntb ii btinndcd on the north by Nubia; IHi tlrtt' Smith by Cbfigt) ; 

on the west hy Loangt> : ; • and on the cast by Mouemugi: Their kih$ w!»o is Sorted 
the grttatMicocO,* isCsteemedHre most |xmerftii monarch in Africa. ’Thcyarcsaid to be 
cantiif«al»,-aiid to hsive'rtgdlaf markets of human fresh ; but this is by aonie supposed to tfe 
a mistake, arising from their caring Of apes. ■ They are neat, well proportioned; arid strong 
wandering about trom place to place, w ithout either sowingor reaping. They are dreaded 
for thr ir extreme brutality,' and never traded with* by the Europeans. Tlicir language k 
■hafhihtfns rtnd (Hffttidtto be learned, even by the* irriiahitants Of Congo. Tlietnost dls~ 
im^uTshed'rtintobg them near red andblack caps, of Portuguese velvet; tliedowet ranlcs 
go naked front* .the- waist upwards, and, tO presOrve then iicttltli, anoint their bodies with 
tebofop6'$ltibik‘bf ponnded wliircsandaT-wood urtdpaira-oH. Tlicir arms are batde^axdi 
add'j^All but^ry strong bowsj- adorrted witlrSerpcnts* sfcihs. Tlicir strings are made of 
snpdfc add fetidd shoots of trees!, 'that 1 stilt not break, amt their arrows of hard add light 
wood. These people, w ho kiH birds ' flying, can sthaot. it is ’said, with such surprising 
swiftness; that they can discharge rs arrows from tbebow before the first falls to* the 
ground. lVitfh equal' dexterity fhey manage their b rule-exes; one -end of wirichis Sharp- 
ened, and cnts : like a wedge, and the other flattened, like a mallet, with a handle set be- 
tween, abbut Half tlie length of the iron,' rounded- at the etui like an upplo, • and coveril 
with’ iho skin of a serpent The current mohey of this country is the zttnbis or shell whitk 
is fished for, and passes among several African nations. They w orship the sun, ay their 
ehief deity, whom they represent by the figure of a man, and the moon by that Of a Aro- 
ma*!.* *THey have also an infinite number of inferior deities, each individual having a |*hf- 
flohlttf Idol, whom he addresses on certain occasions. *'• 

Mehehnigf has Zanqucbar on the eart; Monomotstpa on the souths AoificO on the 
west ;’ and Abyssinia on rife iiorth. Its extent cannot be ascertaidfcd. ’That 1 part 6f‘ the 
tfoddfry which' is ktfewh Abounds with gold) sftvbr; topper mines; arid Cfepbahts^ The 
kliifivha^tothO themselvcfliii'sfika and -cottons, which they bujr ofstr an gteV^atid vWr 
ttWi 1 dftiohspftrenibimbcr-bcatfs, brought! them from Cambaya, ; AVhfeh4jetkflf 
instead of money ; 4 gtifd and silver btdng' too feommbn, ‘and ofhttieAahfe‘mfrdrt^ , riidik 1 V 
Their monarch always endeavours to be at peace with the princes round about him, and 
to keep an open trade with <&iitoa, Melinda, and Mombam on the east, and with Congo 
on the west, from all which places the black merchants resort thither for gold. Hie - Por- 
tuguese merchants report (hat at the cast side of Monetnugi there is a great lake, foH of 
small islands, abouiidingwith all sorts of fowl and Cattle, andinhabhpd by negroes.*? They 
vehftr also tlmt on the main land eastward they heard sometimes the rinofrg of bolbpjand 
that one could observe buildings very much like churches^ and that food) those parts 
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men of a brown and tawny complexion, who traded with those islanders and with the 
people of Monemugi. 

This country of Monemugi affords' fcbdfebfthdhbcc of pulm-wine and oil, and such great 
plenty that above half of it is lost, the blacks not being able to consume it. The air is 
generally very AMvIwIeiome and excessively hot, which «s the fe&ason wliy no Christians 
undertake to travel in this empire. De Lisle 'gives* the division of this country as follows : 
the Maracatcs, the Messeguaries, the kingdom of the llucngas, the kingdom of Masti, 
and tltatofMaravi.' But we are .not acquainted with any particulars .relating lb flip sc 
nations or kingdoms.', .... . t * / . . .1 , . * ? 

Monotnotapa is bounded by Sofiilu on tlic oast ; C'aftraria on the west and south ; anti 
'Monctrntgi on the north.. The air. of this country is very temperate, anti the land fertile 
in past ares and all the necessaries of -life, being watered by several rivers. T{»c irihabi- 
hahts arff rich in black cattle, which limy value more limit gold ; they kuive u vast number 
•of elephants, ns ’apiiears from ithe quantity of ivory that is. exported from hence. There 
arc many gold-mines, rand the « rivers, that dun through. their veins cam a great deal of 
<'gold»dnst along with them. - The inliabitants are lovers of war, which! is the employment, 
dbilowtod by all tliofcc who do not apply themselves to commerce. 

£ MadugusCnr, the largest of the- African islands, is situated between 43? anti 51° of cast 
longitude, and between 12° and 2 (j° of south latitude, extending; in length near 1000 miles 
fronrnm th-north-east to south-soutl^west, and 900 in breadth where broadest.. It was 
discovered in lol hi by Laurence Ahncyila; but- tlic Persians ami tlic Arabians ■ were 
acquainted with it Irani time immemorial, under the name of .Senuidib. Alplion/o Albu- 
kcrqttc ordered Huy 4*eroiai tiy-Conlhinto to visit* -tlic interior- parts, and that general 
intrusted Tristan d’Acunha with the survey. Tlic. Portuguese called it the island of St. 
Laurence ; the Frencii, who visited it iu the reign of. Henry IV. named it Isle Dauphine ; 
•its proper name is Madegassc ; it is now, however, by coimnon consent, called. Mada- 
gascar. • . . • 

This large island, according to many learned geographers, is the Cci uti of Pliny and the 
Mcraithi&sde of Ptolemy.. It is -every .where watered by large rivers, streams, and rivulets, 
which have their source at the foot of that long chain of mountains, which runs . through 
dim whole extent of die fetand iron* cast to- west. The two highest promontories' arc 
ehUod Yivagora and Botntmene. 

' These mountains, according to the . Abtie Uochon, inclose within their liosoms a variety 
•$ precious imucrat* and useful fossils. . The traveller (wbofor the first tiiue rambles, over 
•savage and* mountainous countcics,. intersected. With valleys and. with- hills, where nature, 
left Oouhecself, brings fortii the most singular and the most .varied productions) is aivdtin- 
hpily surprised .and terrified at the sight of precipices, the summits of whieli arc crow ned 
Wrfth tnOnstroos trees, that seem coalnal jwitli .the dbrlde. His astonishment ^ redoubled 
at the-aoisobf- those grand cascades, the approach to wliich is generally inaccessiblo. 

tolhascijpos so suhimiely piflUM.'^piBj rural scepes soort-saccml ; little hills, gentle 
firing gpounfc and phras, the vocation \s>f which is never repressed by the iiitempcrance 
or tba vieisiiMesef the seasons. The dye contemplates with pleasure those vast savan- 
wm> which nonrillvatimherkss herdh of . hoMo<ks or of sheepJ You behold a flourishing. 
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agriculture, produced almost solely by the fertilising womb of The fortunate 

inhabitants of Madagascar do not bedew the earth with theirs w,c*t, they scarce stir the 
ground with a rake, and even that slight preparation is sufficient ; s ,they , scrape little holes, 
at a small distance from each other, into which they scatter a few graphs of rice, and cover 
(hem with their feet; and so great is the fertility of the soil, that., the, fatods sow,n in this, 
careless manner produce an hundred fold. 

The forests present a prodigious variety of the most useful and the most. beautiful trees ; 
ebony-wood for dyeing, bamboos of an enormous thickness, and palm-trees of every kind ; 
the timber employed in ship-building is no less common than those kinds so much prized 
by the cabinet-matcrs. We are told, by the French governor Flacourt, in his history of 
this island, that in the year 1650 he sent 52,300 weight of aloes, of an excellent quality. 
All of these various trees and shrubs are surrounded by an infinite number of parisitical 
plants ; mushrooms, of an infinite diversity of kinds and, colours, are to be met with 
every where in the woods, and the inhabitants know well how to distinguish those which 
are prejudicial to the health : they collect large quantities of useful gums and resins, and 
out of the milky sap of a tree, denominated by them finguiore, the inhabitants, by means 
of coagulation, make that singular substance, known to the naturalists by the name of 
gum elastic. 

Besides the aromatic and medicinal herbs, which abound in the forests, the island pro- 
duces flax and hemp, of a length and. strength which surpass any in Europe. Sugar- 
canes, wax, honey of different kinds, tobacco, indigo, white pepper, gum, lac, ambergris, 
silk, and cotton, would long since liave been objects of commerce, which Madagascar 
would have yielded in profusion, if the Europeans, in visiting the island, had furnished the 
inhabitants with the necessary information of preparing and improving these several 
productions. 

The sugar-canes (as wc arc informed by another traveller) are much larger and finer 
than any in the West Indies, being as thick as a man’s w rist, and so full of juice ,tluit a 
foot of them will weigh two pounds. When the natives travel, they carry a . sugar-cane 
along with them, which will support them for two or three days. Here are also plpnty 
of tamirinds, and such quantities of limes and oranges that very large casks may be. filled 
w ith their juices at a trifling expence, as they may be purchased for iron-pots, upiB^ets, 
powder, ball, &C. During the short time that admiral Watson’s squadron staid here, 
in 1754, Mr. Ives preserved about half a hogshead full of those juices r which 
proved afterwards- of the greatest service to the ships’ crews. It must: be observed, 
however, that no good water is to be had at St. Augustine, on- the* south -west- part 
of the island* where ships usually touch, unless boats arc sept for .it ; four of five 
miles up the 1 river, and instead of filling their casks at low -water- (as is tfic case in 
most other rivers), they must begin to fill at about, a. quarter’s flqod : the i reason 
assigned for this is that the river has a communication with the sea at other pieces besides 
this of St. Augustine’s bay ; and it has been found bv ■cxperjencip.that th«. 1 se*^ippter 
brought into the river by the floodrtide is not discharged, till a qnatfer’a -fiood-pf ? t^xiext 
tide ; in St. Augustine’s bay, and for three miles up the river, the.watey 
brackish, if not quite salt. 

The abundance and variety of provisions of every kind, which a fine climate and fertile 
Vo l. II. 7 B 
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soil can produce, are on no part of the globe, according to M. Rochon, superior to those 
of Madagascar ; game, wild-fowl, poultry, fish, cattle, and fruits are alike plentiful : the 
Oxen, Mr. Ives also informs us, are large and fat, and have each a protuberance of fat 
between the shoulders, weighing about SO pounds ; their flesh is greatly esteemed by all 
the European nations trading 'to India, and ships are sent to Madagascar on purpose to 
kill and salt them on the island ; the protuberance of fat above mentioned is particularly 
esteemed after it has lain some time in salt ; but our author says that he could not join in the 
ehcomiums either on this piece or the beef in general, as the herbage on which the crea- 
tures feed gives their flesh a particular taste, which to him was very disagreeable. The 
sheep differ little from the goats, being equally hairy, only that their heads are 
somewhat larger, their necks resemble that of a calf, and their tails weigh at least 
ten pounds. Vast quantities of locusts rise here from the low lands ill thick clouds, 
extending sometimes to an incredible length and breadth ; the natives eat these insects, 
and even prefer them to their finest fish ; their method of dressing than is to strip off their 
iegs and wings, and fry them in oil. 

The inhabitants (termed Melagaches or Medecasses), M. Rodion informs us, arc in 
person above the middle size of Europeans ; the colour of the skin is different in different 
tribes ; among some it is of a deep black, among others tawney, some of the natives are 
of a copper colour, but the complexion of by far the greatest number is olive. All thos ; 
»vho are black have woolly hair, like the negroes of the coast of Africa ; those, on the 
other hand, who resemble Indians and Mulattoes, have hair equally straight with that of 
the Europeans, the nose is not broad and flat, the forehead is large and open, m short, 
all the features are regular und agreeable : their physiognomy displays the appearance of 
frankness and of satisfaction, they are desirous only of learning such things as may ad- 


minister to their necessities ; that species of knowledge which demands reflection 


is num- 


ierent to them ; sober, agile, active, they spend the greatest part of. their time either in 


sleep or in amusement. 


Mr. Ives says, “ tlmt they arc a civil and good-natured people, but easily provoked, 
and apt to show their resentment on the least provocation, especially when they think 
themselves injured or slighted. Another characteristic of them is the very high notions 
of dignity they entertain pf their king, which is carried to such a height tlmt they are never 


more sensibly hurt than when they imagine he is treated with incivility or disrespect. 
This mighty monarch resides in a town built w ith mud, about 12 miles up the country 
from St Augustine’s bay. On the east side of the bay as you enter, there resided one 
Prince William, a relation and tributary to the king, but who, in most cases, acted as an 


independant prince, and always used his utmost endeavours with the officers to cause them 
to buy tbq^Jtfbvisions from him. and not from the king or his subjects. In this prince’s 
territories, not far from the sea, arc the remains of a fort, built by Avery the pirate." 

“ All the women of Madagascar, excepting the very poorest sort, wear a covering over 
their breasts and shoulders, ornamented with glass beads, and none go without a cloth 
about their loins ; they commonly walk with a long slender rod or stick. The men are 


allowed to marry ns many women as they can suppovt.” 

“ I- took (5:13 s he) some pains to learn their religious tenets ; and find that they wor- 
ship one Universal Father, whom, when they 3peak in English, they call Gad, and in 
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whom they conceive all kinds of perfection to reside. The sun they look upon as a 
glorious body, and, I believe, as a spiritual being, created and dependent ; they frequently 
look up to it with wonder; if not with praise and adoration : they make their supplication 
to the One Almighty, and offer sacrifices to him in their distresses. I had the curiosity 
to attend a sacrifice at the hut of John Anderson, whose father had for a long time been 
afflicted with sickness. About sun-set an ox was brought into the yard, and the son, who 
officiated as priest, slew it. An altar was reared nigh, and the post of it was sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim : the head, after its being severed from the body, was placed, 
with the horns, at the foot of the altar, the caul was burned on the fire, and most of (he 
pluck and entrails boiled in a pot. The sick man, who was brought to the door, and 
placed on the ground, so as to face the sacrifice, prayed often, and seemingly with great 
fervency. His eyes were fixed attentively towards the heavens, and his hands held up in 
a supplicating posture : the ceremony ended with the sons cutting up the ox into small 
pieces, the greatest part of which he distributed among the poor slaves belonging to his 
father and himself, reserving some of the best pieces for his own use. Upon the whole, I 
saw so many circumstances in this Madngascarian sacrifice, so exactly resembling those 
described in the Old Testament, as offered up by the Jews, that I could not turn my 
thoughts back to the original without being sensibly struck by the exactness of the copy.” 

The French have several tunes attempted to make settlements in Madagascar, but without 
success. 

They would in a similar manner have abandoned Mauritius, an island about 400 miles 
to the east of Madagascar, if, in 1735, the famous M. de la llourdonnais had not been 
sent thither, with the title of governor general of the French islands. 

He found this island in the worst state possible, thinly inhabited, by a lazy set of pcoplt^ 
who equally hated industry and peace, and who were continually flattering this man to 
his face, and belying him wherever and us far as they durst. He gave himself no trouble 
alkout this, having once found the means to make himself obeyed, lie saw the vast im- 
portance of the island) lie conceived that it might be settled to great advantage, and with- 
out so much as expecting the thanks of those for whom he laboured, he began to execute 
this great, design. His first step w as to bring over black boys from Madagascar, whom 
he carefully trained up in good principles, and in continual exercise, by which he rendered 
them so good soldiers that he very quickly obliged the Marones or wild negroes either to 
submit or quit the island ; he taught the planters to cultivate their la-ids to advantage, he. 
by an aqueduct, brought fresh water to the sea-side ; and whereas they had not so much 
as a boat at his coming thither, he made a very fine dock, where he not only built sloops 
and large vessels, but even a ship of the burden of 500 ton. However incredible it may 
seem, yet it is certainly fact, that in the space of five years he converted this country into 
a paradise, that had been a mere wilderness for 5000, and this in spite of the inhabitant 
and of the company, who being originally prejudiced by them, behaved ill to Jam at his 
return. He soon made the cardinal de Fleury, however, sensible of the true state of 
things, and compelled the company to acknowledge, though they did not reward his ser- 
vices. He afterwards returned into the Indies, and perfected the work he had begun, 
and to him it is owing that the isle of France was rendered one of the finest and most 
important spots upon the globe. Here no coffee is raised, but by the indefatigable industry 
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of M. de la Bouraonnais ; sugar, indigo, pepper, and cotton (which are not at Bourbon) 
came to be cultivated with success. Since the departure of the most excellent governor, 
the plantations have been neglected, and arc fallen off ; but if a proper spirit of activity 
was raised among the inhabitants, they might soon be made to resume their flourishing 
appearance. Mines of iron have been discovered in the mountains, near the great plaiu, 
in the north-east part of the island ; and these mountains affording in great abundance 
the necessary fuel, forges have been erected ; but the iron produced is of a very inferior 
quality, it being brittle, and only fit for making cannon-balls and bomb-shells. Black 
cattle, sheep, and goats are preserved with difficulty ; the first generally die before they 
have been a year in the island, and this occasions frequent importations of them from 
Madagascar and other parts. Common domestic poultry breed in great plenty, nnd with 
fish and turtle furnish a great part of the food of the European inhabitants. 

The isle of Bourbon lies also to the cast of Madagascar ; h has a hot climate, but a 
very salubrious air, and a veiy fertile soil, producing abundance of Turkey corn and rice. 
It has also fruits of various kinds, and a plenty of most sorts of catfle. In 1763 it had 
about 20,000 inhabitants, and was of considerable !>encfit to the French East India company. 

The Comoro. islands lie between the north cud of the island of Madagascar and the. 
coast of Zanquebar, from 10° to 1.5° of south latitude. Authors differ greatly with regard 
to their number, some speaking of three, others of five, and some of eight of these islands. 
They all abound in horned cattle, sneep, hogs, ami a variety of fruits common in warm 
countries ; they arc said also to produce a kind of rice, which turns of a violet colour when 
boiled. The most remarkable of them, and which the Europeans are best acquainted 
with, is the island of Johanna. 
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BOOK XII. 

South America. 

CHAPTER I. 


Surinam. 


COUTH AMERICA is an extensive peninsula, connected with North America by 
^ the isthmus of Dhrien, and divided between Holland, France, Portugal, the native 
inhabitants, and Spain, in the following manner : to the Dutch belongs Surinam, to the 
French Cayenne, the Portuguese possess Brazil, the natives Amazonia and Patagonia, 
while the empire of the Spaniards extends over Paraguay, Chili, Peru, and Terra Firma. 
Of each of these countries we shall treat in their order. 

The province of Surinam Or Dutch Guiana Ts* situated between 5 ° and 7° north latitude, 
having the mouth of the Oronoko and the Atlantic on the north ; Cayenne on the east ; 
Amazonia on the south ; and Terra Firma on the west. 

The Dutch claim the whole coast from the mouth of Oronoko to the river Marowyne, 
on which arc situated their colonies of Esscquibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam : the 
lntter begins with the river Saramacha and ends with the Marowyne, including a length of 
coast of 120 miles. 

In the months of September, October, and November the climate is unhealthy, particu- 
larly for strangers : the common diseases are putrid and commoh fevers, the dry bclly-nch, 
and the dropsy. 

This province is finely intersected by rivers and creeks, and has an excellent soil, so 
that it is capable of producing an abundance of sugar, indigo, rice, tobacco, gnrns, dyes, 
and medicinal plants, but that it has been badly managed, and most of the plantations are 
mortgaged. The rivers abound with fish, some of which arc good at certain seasons of the 
year; there is plenty of turtle. The woods abound with plenty of deer,, hares, rabbits, a 
kind of buffalo, and two species of wild hogs, one of which, the peccary, is remarkable for 
having its navel on the back. 

The woods are infested with several species of tygers, hut with no other dangerous oi 
ravenous animals. The rivers are rendered dangerous by alligators, from four to seven 
feet long ; and a man was a short time since crushed between the jaws of a fish, but its 
name is not known. Scorpions and tarantulas are found here of a large size and great 
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venom, and other insects without number, some ot them very dangerous and troublesome. 
The tocporific eel, the touch of which, by means* of the bare hand or any conductor, has the 
effect of a strong electrical shock. Serpents also, some of which are venomous, and others, 
as has been asserted by many credible persons, are from 25 to 50 feet long. In the 
woods are monkeys, the sloth, and parrots, in all their varieties, also some birds of beau- 
tiful plumage, amot\g others the flamingo, but few or no singing birds. 

Paramirabo, situated on Surinam river, four leagues from the sea, north latitude 6^ 
west longitude 55° from Greenwich, is the principal town in Surinam. It contains about 
2000 whites, one half of whom are Jew's, and 8000 slaves. The houses are principally of 
wood, some few have glass windows, but generally th^y have wooden shutters. The streets 
arc spacious and straight, and planted on each side with orange or tamarind trees. 

About 70 miles from the sea, on the same river, is a village of about 40 or 50 houses, 
inhabited by Jews ; this village and the town above mentioned, with the intervening plan- 
tations, contain all the inhabitants in this colony, which amount to 2,300 whites and 43,000 
slaves. The buildings on the plantations are many of them costly, convenient, and airy. 
The country round is thinly inhabited with the native Indians, a harmless friendly race of 
beings : they are in general short of stature, but remarkably well made, of a light copper 
colour, straight black hair, without beards, high cheek-bones, and broad shoulders. In their 
cars, noses, and hair, the women wear ornaments of silver, &c. Both men and women go 
naked. One nation or tribe of them tie tjie lower part of the legs of the female chidren, 
when young, with a cord bound very tight, for the breadth of six inches about the ancle, 
which is never afterwards taken off, but to put on a new one. by which means the flesh, 
which should otherwise grow on that part of the leg, increases the calf to a great size, 
and leaves the bone below nearly bare : this, though it must render, them very weak, is 
reckoned a great beauty by them. The language of the Indians appears to be very soft. 
They arc mortal enemies to every kind of labour, but nevertheless manufacture a few 
articles, such as very fine cotton hammocks, carthcrn water-pots, baskets, a red or yellow- 
dye, called roucau, and some other trifles, all which they exchange for such articles as they 
stand in need of. 

They piiint themselves red, and some are curiously figured with black. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of fish, and crabs, and cassava, of which they plant great quantities, and tins 
is almost the only produce they attend to. They cannot be said to be absolutely wander- 
ing tribes, but their huts being merely a few' cross sticks covered with branches, so as to 
defend them from the rain and sun, they frequently quit their habitations, if they sec 
occasion, and establish them elsew here. They do not shun the whites, and have been 
serviceable against the runaway negroes. 

This colony was not immediately subject to the states general, but under a company in 
Holland, called the directors of Surinam, who appointed the governor and all the officers, 
both civil and militaiy. It was first possessed by the French, as early as the year 1630 
or 40, and was abandoned by them on account of its unhealthy climate. In the year 1650 
it was taken by some Englishmen, and in 1662 a charter grant was made of it by 
Charles II. About this time it was considerably augmented by the settlement of a num- 
ber of Jews, who had been driven out of Cayenne and the Brazils, whose descendants, 
with other Jews, compose at present one half of the white inhabitants of the colony, and 
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arc allowed great privileges. In 1667 it was taken by the" 1 Dutch, and the English 
having got possession about the same time of the then Dutch colony of New York, each 
party retained its conquest; the English planters most of them retired to Jamaica, leaving 
their slaves behind them, whose language is still English, but so corrupted as not to be 
understood at first by an Englishman. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cayenne. 

/"CAYENNE is bounded north and cast by the Atlantic ocean ; south by the Amazonia , 
and west by Guiuna or Surinam. It extends 240 miles along the coast of Guiana, 
and nearly 300 miles* within land, lying between the equator and the 5° of north latitude. 

The land along the coast is low, and very subject to inundations during the rainy 
seasons, from the multitudes of rivers which rush down from the mountains with groat 
impetuosity. Here the atmosphere is very hot, moist, and unwholesome, especially where 
the woods are not cleared away ; but on the higher parts, where the trees are cut down, 
and the ground laid out in plantations, the air is more healthy, and the heat greatly miti- 
gated by the sea breezes, The soil in many parts is very fertile, producing sugar, tobacco, 
Indian corn, fruits, and other necessaries of life. 

In 1635 the French took possession of an island upon this coast, called also Cayenne. 
They were influenced in* this measure by the expectation of discovcing a country called 
Deldorado, which was supposed to contain greater riches in gold and precious stones than 
ever Cortes aiid Pizarro had found in Mexico and Peru ; but as the settlers have met 
with a succession of misfortunes, it has never risen to any great degree of opulence. 

The island of Cayenne is about 16 leagues in circumference, and is only parted from 
the continent by tw o rivers. By a particular formation, uncommon in islands, the land is 
highest near the water side, and low in the middle. Hence the land is so full of morasses 
that all the communication of it between the different parts of it is impossible, without 
taking a great circuit. There are some small tracts of an excellent soil, to be found here 
and there, but the generality is dry, sandy, and soon exhausted. The only town in the 
colony is defended by a covert way, a large ditch, a very good mud rampart, and five 
bastions. In the middle of the town is a pretty considerable eminence, of which a re- 
doubt has been made, that is called the fort. The entrance into the liarbour is through 
a narrow chanucl, and ships can only get in at high water, owing to the rocks and reefs 
that are scattered about this pass. 

The first produce of Cayenne w as the amotto, from the produce of which the colonists 
proceeded to that of cotton, indigo, and lastly sugar. It was the first of all the French 
colonies that attempted to cultivate coffee: the coffee-tree was brought from Surinam in 
\i%\, by some deserters from Cayenne, who purchased their pardon by so doing. Ten 
or twelve years after they planted the cocoa ; we have very little account of the produce 
with respect to quantity, but as far back as the year 1752 there were exported from 
Cayenne "260^54 1 pounds of amotto, 80,363 pounds of sugar, 17,919 pofinds of cotton, 
£6,881 pounds of coffee, 91,91^ pounds of cocoa, 618 trees for timber, and 104 planks. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Brazil. 

rpHIS territory is situated between the equator and 35° south latitude, and 60° west 
longitude. It is about 1,560 miles in length and 1000 in breadth, but measuring 
along the coast it is 2000 miles long, and is bordered with mountains, that open from time 
to time, and form good harbours, where vessels may lie in safety. 

It is bounded by die mouth of the river Amazon and the Atlantic ocean on the north ; 
and by the same ocean on the east ; on the south by the river Plata ; on the west by 
morasses, lakes, torrents, rivers, and mountains, which separate it from Amazonia and the 
Spanish possessions. On the coast are three small islands, wliere ships touch for pro- 
visions on their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and St. Catharine’s. . 

It was accidentally discovered by the Portuguese in 1500. Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
had equipped a squadron of 1 3 sail, carrying 1 200 soldiers and sailors, destined for the 
East Indies, under the conduct of Peter Alvarez Cabral This admiral, quitting Lisbon 
on the 9th of March, 1500, struck out to sea, to avoid the coast of Guinea, and steered 
his course southward, that lie might the more easily turn the Cape of Good Hope. On 
the 24th of April he got sight of the continent of South of America, which he 
judged to be a large island at some distance from the coast of Africa. Coasting along 
for some time, he ventured to send a boat on shore, and was astonished to observe the 
inhabitants entirely different from the Africans in features, hair, and complexion. It was 
found, however, impracticable to seize upon any of the Indians, who retired with great 
celerity to the mountains on the approach of the Portuguese ; yet as the sailors had dis- 
covered a good harbour, the admiral thought proper to come to an anchor, and called the 
bay Puerto Segura. Next day he sent another boat on shore, and had the good fortune 
to lay hold on two of the natives, whom lie clothed and treated kindly, and dismissed, to 
make a proper report to their countrymen. The stratagem bad the desired effect : the 
Indians having heard the relation of the prisoners, immediately crowded to the shore, 
ringing, dancing, and sounding horns of different kinds ; which induced Cabral to land, 
and take solemn possession, in the name of his Portuguese majesty. 

As soon as the court of Lisbon had ordered a survey to be taken of the harbours, bays, 
rivers, and coasts of Brazil, and was convinced that the country afforded neither gold nor 
silver, they held it in such contempt that they sent thither none hut condemned criminals 
and abandoned women. Two ships were sent every year from Portugal, to carry the 
refuse of the kingdom to this new world, and to bring home parrots, and woods for the 
dyers and cabinet-makers. Ginger was afterw ards added, but soon after prohibited, lest . 
it should interfere with the sale of the same article from India. 

Iti 1548 the Jews, many of whom had taken refuge in Portugal,, beginning to be perse- 
cuted by the inquisition, were stript of their possessions and banished to Brazil. Here, 
however, they were not entirely forsaken ; many of them found kind relations and faithful 
Vol. II. 7 C 
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friends, others, who were known to be men of probity and understanding, obtained money 
in advance from merchants of different nations, with whom they had formerly had trans- 
actions. I3v the assistance of some 1 ent^rpMsitig men, they were enabled to cultivate 
sugar-canes, which they first procured from the island of Madeira. Sugar, which till then 
had been used only in medicine, became an article of luxury ; princes and great men 
were all eager to procure themselves this species of indulgence. This circumstance jaroved 
favourable to Brazil, and enabled it to extend its sugar plantations. The court of Lisbon-, 
notwithstanding its prejudice's, began to be sensible that a colony might be beneficial to 
the mother-country, without producing gold or silver ; and this settlement, which had been 
wholly left to the capricious management of the colonists, was now thought to deserve some 
cind of attention ; and, accordingly, Thomas de Souza was sent thither in 1.549, to regu- 
late and superintend it. 

This able governor began by reducing these men, who had always li/ed in a state of 
anarchy, into proper subordination, and bringing their scattered plantations closer together ; 
after which he applied himself to acquire some information respecting the natives ,with 
whom he knew he must be necessarily engaged, either in traffic or war. This it was no 
easy matter to accomplish. Brazil was full of small nations, some of which inhabited 
the forests, and others lived in the plains and along the rivers ; some had settled habita- 
tions, but the greater number of them led a roving life, and most of them had no inter- 
course twth each other. It is not to be supposed that such people would be at all dis- 
posed to submit to the yoke which the Portuguese wanted to put upon them. At first they 
only declined all intercourse with these strangers ; but finding themselves pursued, in 
order to be made slaves, and to be employed in the labour of the field, they took the 
resolution to murder and devour all the Europeans they covld seize upon. The friends 
and relations of the savages that were taken prisoners also ventured to make frequent 
attempts to rescue them, arid were Sometimes successful, so that the Portuguese were 
forced to attend to the double employments of labour and war. 

Souza, by building San Salvador, gave a centre to the colony ; but the honour of set- 
tling, extending, and making it really useful to the mother-country was reserved for the 
Jesuits who attended him. These men, who, for their arts of insinuation anti address, 
have been equalled by none, dispersed themselves among the Indians. When any of the 
missionaries Were murdered, they were immediately replaced hy others, and seeming to 
be inspired only with sentiments of peace and charity, the Indians, in process of time, 
grew not only familiar but passionately fond of them. As the missionaries were too few 
iq ‘number to transact all the business themselves, they frequently deputed some of the 
niost intelligent Indians m their stead. These men having distributed Ratchets, knives, 
and looking-glasses among the savages they met with, represented the . Portuguese as a 
'harmless, humane, and good sort of people. •• r 

The prosperity of the colony of Brazil, which was visible to .all Europe, excited the 
envy of the French, Spaniards, and Dutch successively; the latter indeed bid fairest tor 
the conquest 6f the whole; but after the revolution, which placed the duke of Braganga 
on the throne of Portugal, the Portuguese expelled llie Dutch, and have ever since re- 
tained the possession of the country. 
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Brazil is divided into the following provinces or captainships, as they are called, viz. 
Pam, Managnano, Siara, ..Rio Grande, Pareiba, Tamarica, Fernambucca, Scregippe, 
Bahia, Porto Seguro, Esperito, Santo, Rio de Janeiro, St. Vincent, and Del Rcy. 

The harbours of Brazil are, Panambuco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, 
the harbour of Gabriel, and the port of St. Salvador ; and with respect to rivers, there 
are a great number of noble streams, which unite with the rivers Amazon and Plata, be- 
sides others which fall into the Atlantic ocean. 

The climate of Brazil., lias been described by two eminent naturalists, Piso and Mar- 
grave, w'lio observed it with a philosophical accuracy, to be temperate and mild, when 
compared w’ith that of Africa ; they ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind which blows 
continually from the sea. The air is not only cool but chilly through the night, so that 
the natives kindle a fire every evening in their huts. As the rivers in this country annually 
overflow their banks, and leave a sort of slime upon the lands, the soil here must be in 
many places amazingly rich, and this corresponds with the best information upon the 
subject. The vegetable productions are Indian corn, sugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, hides 
ipecacuana, balsam, Brazil-wood, which is of a red colour, hard, and dry, and is chiefly 
used in dyeing, but not the red of the best kind. Here is also the yellow fustic,, of use in 
dyeing yellow, and a beautiful piece of speckled wood, made use of in cabiuct-work. Here 
are five different sorts of palm-trees,, some curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton- 
trees. This country abounds in horned cattle, wlfich are hunted for their hides only, 20,000 
beiug sent annually into Europe. There arc also a plenty of deer, hares, and other game. 
Amongst the wild beasts found here are tygers, porcupines, janonocras, and a fierce ani- 
mal, somewhat like a greyhound ; monkeys, sloths, and the topirassou, a creature between 
a bull and an ass, but without horns, and entirely harmless ; the flesh is very good, and has 
the flavour of beef. There is a numberless variety of fowl, wild and tame, in this country ; 
among these are turkeys, fine white hens, and ducks. The remarkable birds are the hum- 
ming-bird, the lankina, sometimes called the unicorn bird, for its having a born, two or 
three inches long, growing out of its forehead, the guira, famous for often changing it» 
colour, being first black, then ash-coloured, next white, afterwards scarlet, and last of all 
crimson, which colours grow richer and deeper the .longer the bird lives. Among the 
abundance of fish with which the sea, lakes, and rivers of this country are stored, is the 
globe-fish, so called from its form, which is so beset with spines, like a hedgehog, that it 
bids defiance to all fish of prey. But the most remarkable creature is the sea-bladder, so 
called because it resembles one, and swims on the surface of the waves ; the inside is 
filled with' air, except a small quantity of water that serves to poise it. The skin is very 
thin and transparent, and, like a bubble raised in the water,, reflects all the colours of the 
sky. Brazil breeds a. great variety of serpents and venomous creatures, among which are 
the Indian salamander, a four legged insect, the sting. of which is mortal ;. the ibivaboca,. 
a. species of serpent, about seven yards long, andjuilf a yard, in circumference, w hose poison 
is. instantaneously fatal ; the rattle-snake, which there, attains an enormous size ; the Uboyd, 
or roe-buck snake, which, authors inform us, are capable of swallowing a roe-buck whole 
with its horns, being between 20 and 30 feet in length, and two yards in circumference. 
Besides these there are many other bisects and serpents, of a dangerous and venomous, 
nature. 
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The gold and diamond mines are but a recent discovery ; they were first opened in 
the year 1581, and have since yielded above 5,000,0001. sterling annually; of which 
sum a fifth belongs to the crown. So plentiful are diamonds in this country that the 
court of Portugal has found it necessary to restrain their importation, to prevent too 
great a diminution of their value. 

St. Salvador is the capital of Brazil. This city has a noble, spacious, and commodious 
harbour, is built on a high and steep rock, having the sefc upon ‘one side, and a lake, 
form ing~ a , crescent, on the other. The situation makfts it; in'aminfrer, impregnable by 
nature ; 'and the Poftugucsg have, besides, added to it vfefy tttrohg 'fortifications ; it is 
populous, magnificent, and, beybnd comparison, the most gay" a!ntf ^uleiftitv all Brazil. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and increases every year. The Portuguese have 
opportunities of supplying themselves with slaves for (horr sCvcfaV 'works at a much 
cheaper, rate than any other European power that has settlements in America, they being 
the only European nation that has established colonies in Africa, from w hence they 
import as many as 40,000 negroes annually. 

The excessive confluence of people to the Brazil colonies, as well from other countries 
as frbrti Portugal, not only enlarges the imports of gold, diamonds, sugar, tobacco, hides, 
drugs, <ihd medicines, but is of still greater importance as a drain for European' commodi- 
ties and manufactures. 

The native. Brazilians' arc about the size of the Europeans, but not so stout: they are 
subject to fewer distempers, and are long lived : they wear no clothing; the women wear 
their hair extremely long, the nicn cut theirs short ; the women wear bracelets of bones, 
of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the same ; the women paint their faces, and 
the men their bodies. The food of the Brazilians is very simple; they live upon shell- 
fish by the sea-side, along the rivers by fislilng, and in the forests by hunting ; and when 
these fail, they live upon cassava and other roots. They are extremely fond of dancing 
and other amusements, and these amusements are not interrupted by the worship of a 
Supreme Being ; for it is said they know of none, nor is their tranquillity disturbed by 
the dread of a future state, of which they have no idea. They have, however, their 
magicians, who, by' strange contortions, so far work upon the credulity of the people as to 
throw them into violent convulsions. If the impostures of these magicians arc detected, 
they are immediately put to death, which serves, in some measure, to check the spirit of 
deceit. Every Brazilian takes as many w ives as he chooses, and puts them away when he 
gets tired of them. When the w omen lie in, they keep their bed but a day hr twO; 
then the mother, hanging the child to her neck in a cotton scarf, returps to heft usual 
occupation without any kind of inconvenience. Travellers are received with distinguished 
marks of civility by the native Brazilians ; wherever they go they are surrounded w ith 
women, who wash their feet, and welcome them with the most obliging Expressions. 
But it would be an unpardonable affront if they should leave the family where they were 
first entertained, in hopes of better accommodation in another. Some of these virtues, 
however, were more applicable to these natives before they were corrupted by an inter- 
course with the Europeans. 
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Native America Amazonia andPajagonia. 
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JL MAZONIA, which, h^^cjiyisd its name from the .foible pf its being inhabited jby a 
nation of warlike jwomcij,. i$j situated in the equator and Q0° south latitude;" its 
length is 1400 miles, anditsbreadth 900 miles ; it is bounded on the the north by Terra 
Firma and Guiana; on the east by Brazil ; on the south by Paraguay; and on the west 
by. Peru. 


The air is cooler than .could be expected, considering it is situated in the torrid zpne ; 
this is partly owing, to the. heavy rains, which occasion the rivers to overflow their banks 
one half of the year; and. partly to the cloudiness of the weather, which obscures the sun 
great part of the time he is above the horizon. During the rainy season the country is 
subject to dreadful- storms of thunder and lightning. 

1 lie soil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa-nuts, pine-apples, bananas, plantains, and 
a great, variety of tropical fruits; cedar, red-wood, pak, ebony, logwood, and many other 
sorts of dyeing wood ; together w ith tobacco, sugar-canes, cotton, potatoes, balsam, 
honey, &c. Ihc woods abound with tygers, wild boars, buffaloes, deer, and game of 
various kinds. The rivers and lakes abound w ith fish. Here are ‘also sea-cows and 
turtles ; but the crocodiles and water-serpents render fishing a. dangerous employment. 

1 he river Amazon is the largest in the known world. This river, so famous for the 
length of its course, tills great vassal of the sea, to which it brings the tribute it has 
received Irom so many of its own tributaries, seems to be produced by innumerable tor- 
rents, which rush down with amazing impetuosity from the eastern declivity of the Andes, 
and unite in a spacious plain to form this immense river. In its progress of 3300 miles, 
it receives the water of a prodigious number of rivers, some of which come from far, and 
are very broad and deep. It is interspersed with an infinite number of islands, w’hich are 
too often overflowed to admit of culture ; it falls into the Atlantic ocean under the equator, 
and is there 150 miles broad. 


’Die natives of this country, like all the other Americans, are of a good stature, having 
handsome features, long black hair, and copper complexions. They arc said to have a 
taste for the imitative arts, and especially painting and sculpture, and make good mechanics 
Their cordage is made pf the barks of trees, and their sails of cotton, their hatchets of 
tortoise shells pr hard stones, their chissels, planes, and wimbles of the horns and teeth 
of wild beasts, and their canoes are trees hollowed ; they spin and weave cotton clotli, 
build their houses with wood and clay, and thatch them with reeds ; their arms in general 
are darts and javelins, bows and arrows, with targets of cane or fish skins; The several 
nations are governed by their chiefs or casiques, it being observable -that the monarchial 
form of government has prevailed almost universally, both among antient and modem 
barbarians,* doubtless on account of its superior advantages with respect to war and rapine, 
and as requiring a much less refined policy than the republican system, and therefore 
best adapted to the savage state ; the regalia which distinguish the chiefs are a crown of 
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parrots’ feathers, a chain of. tigers’ teeth or claws, which hangs round the waist, and a 
wooden sword, which, according to some authors, were intended for hieroglyphics. 

Patagonia is situated between 3,5° and 54° south latitude ; its length is 1 100 miles, and 
its breadth SSO ; it is bounded north by Chili and Paraguay ; cast by the Atlantic ooean ; 
south by the straits of Magellan ; west by the Pacific ocean. 

The climate is said to he much colder in this country than in the north \, under the 
same parallels of latitude, which is imputed to the Andes, which pass through it, being 
covered with eternal snow ; it is almost impossible to say what the soil would produce, as 
it is noi at all cultivated by the natives. The northern parts are covered with wood, 
among which is an inexhaustible fund of large timber; but towards the south it is said 
that there 13 not a single tree large enough to be of use to mechanics ; there arc, how ever, 
good pastures, which feed incredible numbers of horned cattle and horses, first carried 
there by the Spaniards, and now increased in an amazing degree. 

,It is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes, among which are the Patagons, from whom 
the country takes its name, the Pampas, and the Cossores ; they all live upon fish and 
game, and what the earth produces spontaneously : their huts are thatched, and, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the climate, they wear no other clothes than a mantle made of 
seabskjft, or ofthe skin of some beast, and that they throw off when they are in action : 
thipy ( are exceedingly hardy, brave, and active, making use of their arms, which are bows 
and arrpwS, beaded with flints, with amazing dexterity. 

. This country is said to be inhabited by a race of giants, or at least of men whose stature 
than that of the other natives of South America. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Spanish America - ■ Paraguay, Chili, Peru, Terra Firma. 

T>ARAf .'ll AY is situated between and 37° south latitude; and 50° and 75° west 

*- longitude ; its length is 1500 miles, and its breadth 1000. It is bounded ontfte 
north by Amazonia ; on the east by Brazil ; on the south by Patagonia; and on the West 
by Chili and Peru. 

It is divided into six provinces ; viz. Paraguay, Parana, Guaira, Uragua, Tucutnatt, arid 
Rio de la Plata. 

This country, besides an infinite number of small rivers, is watered by three, principal 
ones, Paragua, Uuragua, and Parana, which, united near the sea, form the famous Rio 
de la Plata, or Plate river, and whirih annually overflow the banks, and, on their recess, 
leave them enriched with a slime, that produces the greatest plenty of whatever is com- 
mitted to it * 

This vast tract is far from being wholly subdued . or planted by the Spaniards ; there 
are many parts in a great degree unknown to them, or to any other people ; the" principal 
province of which we have any knowledge is that which is called Rio de la Plata, towards 
the mouth of the above-mentioned rivers; this province, w ith all the adjaceiit.parts, is one 
continued plain, for several hundred miles, extremely fertile, and produces cottop.in great 
quantities ; tobacco, and the valuable herb called paraguay, with a variety of fruits ; ’ and 
the prodigious rich pastures, in which are bred such herds of cattle, that, it is said, the 
Judes of the beasts are all that is properly bought, the carcase being, in a manner, given 
into the bargain. A horse, some time ago, might be bought for a dollar, and the usual 
price of a bullock, chosen out of a herd of two or three hundred, was only four rialls. But, 
contrary to the general nature of America, this country is destitute of woods. The air is 
remarkably sweet and serene, and the waters of La Plata arc equally pure and wholesome. 

The Spaniards first discovered this country by sailing uj> the river La Plata in 1515, 
and founded the town of Buenos Ayres, so called on account Of the excellence of the air, 
on the south side of the river, 50 leagues within its mouth, where it is seven leagues 
broad. This is one of the most considerable towns in South America, the capital of this 
country, and the only places of traffic to the south of Brazil. Here vc meet with the 
•merchants of Europe Olid Peril, but no regular fleet comes hither, as to the other parts of 
South America; two, or, at most, three register ships make the whole of their regular 
intercourse with Europe ; thoir*returns are very valuable, eonsistingof the gold and silver 
of C’liih and Peru, , sugar, and bides : those who have carried on a contraband trade to 
this city have found it more advantageous than any other ; the benefit of this contraband 
is now wholly in the hands of the Portuguese, who keep magazines for that purpose in 
such parts of Brazil as lie near this country. 

Buenos Ayrea is regularly built,, its streets are wide, the houses are extremely low, and 
each of them is accommodated with a garden. The public and private buildings, which, 
6*0 year.': ago, were all made of earth, are of more solid and commodious construction, 
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since the natives have learned the art of making brick and lime. The number of inhabi- 
tants is about 30,000. One 'side of the town is defended by a fortress, with the garrison 
of 6 or 700 men ; the ships get to it by sailing up a river that wants depth, is full of 
islands, shoals, and rocks, and where storms are moie frequent and more dreadful than on 
the ocean. It is necessary to anchor every night on the spot where they come, and oa 
the most moderate days a pilot must go to sound the way for the ship ; after having sur- 
mounted these difficulties, the ships are obliged, at the distance of three leagues from the 
tow n, to put their goods on board some light vessel, and to go to refit, and to wait for their 
cargoes at Incunado dc Barragan, situated seven or eight leagues below. 

Paraguay sends annually into the kingdom of Peru as many as 1500 or 2000 mules : 
they travel over dreary deserts, for the distance of 8 or 900 leagues. 

About the middle of the 17th century, the Jesuits represented to the court of Spain, 
that the want of success in their mission was owing to the scandal, which the immorality 
ot the Spaniards never failed to give, and to the hatred which their insolent behaviour 
caused in the Indians ; they insinuated, that, were it not for those obstacles, the empire 
of the gospel might, by their labours, have been extended into the most unknown parts 
of America ; and that all those countries might be shbducd to his Catholic majesty’s 
obedience, without expcnce and without force. This remonstrance met with success ; 
the sphere of their labours was marked out, and the governors of the adjacent provinces 
had orders not to interfere, nor to sutler any Spaniards to enter into this pale, without 
licences from the fathers ; they, on their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax* in 
proportion to their flock, and to send a certain number to the king's w orks, whenever they 
shall be demanded, and the missions should become populous enough to supply them. 

On these terms these Jesuits gladly entered upon the scene of action, and opened their 
spiritual campaign : they began by gathering together about 50 wandering families, whom 
tl»ey persuaded to settle, and they united them into a little township. This was the slight 
foundation, upon which they built u superstructure, which amazed the world, and added 
much to their power, at the same time that it occasioned much envy against their society. 
For, when they had made the beginning, they laboured with such indefatigable pains, and 
such .masterly policy, that, by degrees, they mollified the minds of the most savage nations, 
fixed the most rambling, and subdued those to their government w ho had long disdained 
to submit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portuguese : they prevailed upon thousands of 
various dispersed, tribes, to- embrace their religion, and these soon induced others to follow 
their, example, magnifying the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed, under the direction of. 
the fathers- 

Owr limits do not permit us to trace w ith precision all the steps- which were taken in- 
the' accomplishment of so extraordinary a conquest over the bodies and' mipds of men. 
TIk* Jesuits left nothing undone that, could confirm their. subjection, or that could increase- 
their number >• and, it is said, that above 340,000 families lived in obedience, and expressed 
ah awe, bordering upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or constraint ; that 
the Indians were instructed in, the, military art, and could raise 60,000 men well armed ; 
fhpt they lived in .towns, were regularly clad, laboured in agriculture, exercised manufac- 
tures,, some even aspifed to the elegant arts, and that nothing could equal their submission 
tp autliority, . except th.e.ir. contentment under it.. 
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In tiie year 1757, when part of this territory was ceded by Spaiu to the crown of Por- 
tugal, in exchange for St. Sacrament, to make t,he Uregua the boundary of their posses* 
sions, the Jesuits refused to comply w ith this division, or to suffer themselves to be trans- 
ferred from one hand to another, like cattle, without their own consent. We were 
informed by the Spanish Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms, but, notwith- 
standing the exactness of their discipline, they were easily, and with considerable slaughter, 
defeated by the European troops who were sent to quell them ; and, in 1767, the Jesuits 
were removed from America, by royal authority, and their late subjects were put upon the 
sime footing with the rest of the inhabitants of the country. 

Chili is situated between 25° and 45° south latitude, and 65 ° and 85° ivest longitude; 
its length is 12(>0 miles, and its greatest breadth 1 580; it is bounded on the north by 
Peru ; on the cast by Paraguay or La Plata ; on the south by Patagonia ; and on the 
west by the Pacific ocean. It lies on both sides of the Andes ; Chili Proper lies on the 
west, and Cuyo or Cutio on the east ; the principal towus in the former are St. Jago and 
Brddivia, in the latter St. John de Frontiera. 

The Spaniards, after overrunning Peru, made various attempts, in the middle of the 
16th century, to conquer this country ; the Chilcsians, however, continued the war for 
50 years, and at last obliged thtm to abandon all thoughts of extending their conquests, 
i.nd reduced them to cover their frontiers, by erecting forts at proper distances. 

The Spanish colonies in Chili are dispersed on the borders of tlje South sea; they 
are parted from Peru by a desert 80 leagues in breadth, and bounded on the south by the 
island of Chilo, at the extremity next the straits of Magellan : there arc no settlements on 
the coast, except those of Baldivia, Conception island, Valparaiso, and Coquimbo or La 
Serena, which are all sea-ports. In the inland country is St. Jago, the capital of the 
colony. There is no culture nor habitation at any distance from these towns ; the 
buildings in the whole province are low, made of unburnt brick, and mostly thatched; 
this practice is observed on account of the frequent earthquakes, and is properly adapted 
to the nature of the climate, as well as to the indolence of the inhabitants. 

The climate of Chili is one of the most wholesome in the whole world ; the vicinity of' 
the Cordilleras gives it such a delightful temperature as could not otherwise be expected 
in that latitude. Though gold mines arc found in it, their richness has been too much 
extolled, their produce never exceeds 218,750 pounds per annum. The soil is prodi-. 
giously fertile. All the European fruits have improved in that happy climate ; the. 
wine would be excellent, if nature were properly assisted by art, and the corn harvest is 
reckoned a bad one, when it docs not yield a hundred fold. With all these advantages, 
Chili has no direct intercourse with Spain ; their trade is confined to Peru, Paraguay, and, 
fhe savages on their frontiers. With these last they exchange 'their less valuable commo-i . 
dities for oxeft', horses, and their own children, whom they arc ready to part with for tha 
most trifling things. * This province supplies Peru with great plenty of hides, dried fruit*, 
copper, salt-meat, horses, hemp, lard, wheat, and gold ; in exchange, it receives tobacco, 
.-.ugar, cocoa, earthen-ware, woollen cloth, linen, hats made at Quito, and every article of 
luxury brought from Europe. The ships sent ffom Callao oh this traffic were formerly 
bound to Conception bay, but how tome to Valparaiso. The commerce between thi* 
province and Paraguay is carried on by land, though it is. a journey of 300 leagues, 40. of 
Vo i,. II. 7 D " 
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which lie through the snows and precipices of the Cordilleras ; but if it was carried on by 
sea, they must either pass the straits of Magellan, or double cape Horn, which the 
Spaniards always avoid as much as possible : to Paraguay are sent sonic woollen stuffs, 
called Ponchos, which are used for cloaks ; also wines, brandy, oil, and chiefly gold ; in 
return, they receive wax, a kind of tallow lit to make soap, European goods, and 
negroes, 

Peru was first discovered by the Spaniards in 1 . 513 . and was conquered by them, under 
- ihe command of Almugro and Pi/arro. within about <24 years, with circumstances of great 
treachery and cruelty. Its inhabitants were much more polished than any other Ameri- 
cans, and subject to a race of princes whom they denominated Incus, and considered as 
the descendants of the sun; they acknowledged one (lod, the creator of heaven and 
earth, but olfered sacrifices to the sun. and paid some kind of veneration to the images of 
several animals and vegetables ; their empire was divided into provinces, and governed 
by viceroys and other officers, in subordination to the Inca. They were not ignorant (.1 
astronomy, painting, or statuary, and were acquainted with the use of metals, but. set n<< 
high value on gold and silver. 

The empire of Peru, at the time it was subdued, extended along the. South sea, from 
the river of Emeralds to Chili, and on the liuid side to Popayan, according to som 
geographers. It contained, w ithin its extent, that famous chain of mountains, which 
rises in the Terra Mngcllanica, and is gradually lost in Mexico, in order to unite, as it 
should seem, the southern parts of America with the noi them. 

It is now divided into three grand divisions or audiences ; Quito, Lima, or Los Iteyes, 
and Los Chareos. As to its climate, mines, soil, and produce, they differ greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The extensive province of Quito is bounded on the north by Popayan, and includes a 
part of that government, also by Santa Fc de Bogota ; on the south by the governments 
of Piura and Chachapoyas ; on the east it extends over the whole government of May- 
nas and the river of the .Amazons, to the meridian, which divides the Spanish from the 
Portuguese dominions ; and on the west it is bounded by the South sea ; extending, 
according to Antonio dc L T lloa, (JOO leagues in length, and about 200 it) its greatest 
breadth ; but this greatly exceeds the computation of all other geographers. He, however, 
observes, - that it must be owned a great part of those vast dominions arc either inhabited 
by nations of Indians, or have not hitherto been sufficiently peopled by the Spaniards, if 
indeed they have been thoroughly known ; and that all the parts that can properly be 
said to be peopled, and actually subject to the Spanish government, arc those intercepted 
by the two Cordilleras of the Andes, which, in comparison to the extent of the country, may 
be termed a street or lane, 15 leagues or sometimes more from cost to west ; to this tnay 
be added several detached governments, separated by the very extensive tracts inhabited 
by free Indians. The climate of Quito differs fiom all others in the same parallel, since 
even in the centre of the torrid zone, or altliough under the equinoctial, the heat is not 
only very tolerable, but even, in some places, the cold is painful ; while others enjoy all 
(fee advantages of a perpetual spring, the fields being constantly covered with verdure, and 
‘ enamelled with flowers of the most lively colours. The mildness of the climate, from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the constant equality of the day and night, render this 
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country, which, from its situation, might be thought to be parched by the constant heat 
of tlie sun, and scarcely inhabitable, both pleasant and fertile ; for nature has here dis- 
pensed her blessings with so liberal a baud, that this country, in several respects, surpasses 
those of the temperate zones, where the vicissitudes of winter and summer, and the change 
from heat to cold, causes the extremes of both to be more sensibly felt. However, in 
different parts of the country, the air is very different ; in one part are mountains of a 
stupendous height and magnitude, with their summits covered with snow ; the plains are 
temperate, the valleys hot, and, according to the high or low situation of the country, are 
found in all variety of gradations in temperature, possible to be conceived, between the 
extremes of heat and cold. 

Quito, the capital, in 0° Iff south latitude, and 77° GO' west longitude from Greenwich, 
is so happily situated that neither heat nor cold are troublesome, though both may be felt 
in its neighbourhood ; and what renders this still more delightful is, that it is constant 
throughout the whole year, the difference between the seasons being scarce perceptible. 
Indeed, the mornings arc cool, the remainder of the day warm, and the nights of an 
agreeable temperature. 

The winds, which are pure and salubrious, blow, for the most part, from north to 
south, but never with any violence, though they sometimes shift their quarters, but without 
any regard to the season of the year. Such signal advantages resulting from the climate, 
soil, and aspect of this country, would be sufficient to render it the* most enviable spot 
upon earth, as it is supposed to be the most elevated, if, whilst enjoying these delights, the 
inhabitants were not harassed by terror, and exposed to continual danger ; for here tic- 
mendous tempests of thunder and lightning prevail, which are sulHcicnt to appal the 
stoutest heart ; whilst earthquakes frequently spread universal apprehensions, and some- 
times bury cities in ruins. 

The distinction of winter and summer consists in a very minute difference ; the interval, 
and months of April, May, or J unc, is here called the winter season, the other months 
compose the summer. In the former season the rain chiefly prevails, and in the latter 
the inhabitants frequently enjoy whole days of fine weather ; but whenever the rains are 
discontinued for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are in .the utmost consternation, and 
public prayers are offered up for their return. Ou. the other hand, when they continue a 
short intermission, the like fears prevail, and the church is again crowded with supplicants 
to obtain fine weather ; for a long drought produces dangerous diseases, and a continual 
rain, without intervals of sun-shiue, destroys the fruits of the earth. The city of Quito, 
however, enjoys one particular advantage, in being free from musquetoes and other trouble- 
some insects, such as fleas and venemous reptiles, except the nigua or pique, which is a 
very small insect, shaped like a flea, but hardly visible to the sight. 

The fertility of the soil here is incredible, for the fruits and beauties of the several 
seasons are visible at the same time ; anil the curious European observes, with a pleasing 
admiration, that while some herbs of the field are fading, others, of the same kind, are 
springing up ; while some flowers lose their beauty, others blow, to continue* the enamel- 
led prospect : thus, when the fruits of the trees have attained their maturity, and the leaves 
begin to change their colour, fresh leaves, blossoms, and fruit are seen in their proper 
gradation, in size and ripeness on the same tree. The same incessant fertility is conspi- 

7 D 2 
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cuous in com, both reaping and sowing, being carried on at the same time ; so that the 
declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties of the four seasons in onu 
assemblage. Though all this is generally seen, yet there is a set time for the grand har- 
vest ; yet sometimes the most favourable season for sowing in one place is a month or 
two after that of another, though their distance does not exceed three or four leagues. 
Thus, in different spots, and sometimes in one and the same, sowing ami reaping are per- 
formed throughout the whole year, the forwardness or retardment naturally arising from the 
different situations, such as mountains, rising grounds, plains, and valleys, and the tempe- 
rature being different in each, the best times for performing the several operations of hus- 
bandry must also differ. 

The chirimoya is considered as one of the most delicious fruits in the world. Its 
dimensions are various, being from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is imper- 
fectly round, flatted towards the stalk, where it forms a kind of navel ; but all the other 
parts are nearly circular. It is covered with a thin soft shell, which adheres so closely lo 
the pulp, as not to be separated from it without a knife. The outward coat is green, 
variegated , with prominent veins, forming all over it a kind of net-work ; the pulp is 
white, and contains a large quantity of juice, resembling honey, of a sweet taste, mixed 
with a gentle acid, of a most exquisite flavour • the seeds are formed in several parts ot 
the pulp, and arc somewhat flat ; the tree is high and tufted, the stem large and round, 
but with some inequalities, full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point ; the blossom 
differs little from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkish green ; and though tar from 
being beautiful, is remarkable for its incomparable fragrance. 

'Hie granadilla in its shape resembles an hen’s egg, but is larger ; the outside of the 
shell is smooth, glossy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the inside white and soft, 
the shell contains a Jiscous liquid substance, full of very small and delicate grains, less 
hard than those of the pomegranate : this medullary substance is separated from the shell 
by a fine and transparent membrane. Its fruit has a delightful sweetness, blended with 
acidity, very cordial and refreshing, and so wholesome that there is no danger of eating to 
excess. 

The frutilla or Peruvian strawberry is very different from that of Europe in size ; for 
though they are here generally not above an inch in length, they are much larger in other 
parts of Peru ; but their taste, though juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to those in 
Europe. 

The country is observed to abound more in women than .in men ; which is the more 
remarkable, as those rouses which induce* men to leave their country, as travelling, com- 
merce, and war, naturally bring over more men than women from Europe. But there are 
many families in which there are a number of daughters, without one son among them. 
The women enjoy a better state of health than the men, which may be owing, in some 
measure, to the elimatc, and more particularly to the early intemperance and voluptuous- 
ness of die other sex. 

The Creoles are well made, of a proper stature, and of a lively and agreeable counte- 
nance. The Mestizoos are also in general well made, often taller than the ordinary size, 
very robust, and have an agreeable air. The Indians, both men and women, are com- 
monly low of stature, though strong and well proportioned ; but more natural defects are 
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to be found among them than in any of thereat. Some are remarkably short, some 
idiots, dumb, or blind. Their hair is generally thick and long, which they wear loose on 
their shoulders ; but the Indians plait theirs behind with a ribbon, and cut that before, a 
little above the eyebrows, from one eye to the other. The greatest disgrace that can be 
offered to an Indian of either sex is to cut off their hair ; for whatever corporeal punish- 
ments their masters think proper to inflict on them they bear w'ith patience, but this 
affront they never forgive ; and accordingly the government has interposed, and limited 
this punishment to the most enormous crimes. The colour of the hair is generally a deep 
black ; it is lank, harsh, and as coarse as that of a horse. On the contrary, the male 
Mestizos, in order to distinguish themselves from the Indians, cut off their hair, but the 
females do not adopt that custom. 

The Mestizos in general wear a blue cloth, manufactured in this country ; but though 
they arc the lowest class of Spaniards, they are very ambitious of distinguishing them- 
selves as such, cither by the colour or fashion of the clothes they wear. 

The Mestizo women affect to dress in the same manner as the Spanish, though they 
cannot equal the ladies in the richness of their stuffs : the meaner sort wear no shoes, but, 
like the men of the same rank, go bartvfooted. 

The dress of the Indians consists of white cotton drawers, which hang down to the 
calf of the leg, whore t hoy arc loose, and edged with a lace suitable to the stuff; the use 
of a shirt is supplied by a black cotton frock, made in the form of a sack, with three 
openings at the bottom, one in the middle for the head, and others at the corners for the 
arms ; thus covering their naked bodies down to the knees ; over this is a serge clqak, 
with a hole in the middle for putting the head through, and a hat made by the natives : 
this is their general dress, which they never lay aside, oven while they sleep ; and they 
have no additional clothing for their legs or feet. The Indians who have acquired some 
fortune, particularly the barbers and phlebotomists, distinguish themselves from their 
countrymen by the fineness of their drawers, and by wearing a shirt, which, though with- 
out sleeves, has a lace four or five fingers in breadth, fastened round like a ruff or band. 
They are fond of silver or gold buckles to their shoes, though they wear no stockings, and, 
instead of a mean serge cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often adorned with gold or 
silver lace. 

There are two kinds of dresses worn by the Indian women, made in the same plain 
manner with those worn by the men ; in general the whole consisting of a short petticoat, 
and a veil of American baize ; but the dress of the lowest class of women is only a bag of 
the same make and stuff as that of the men, which they fasten on thfeir shoulders with 
two large pins : it reaches down to the calf of the leg, and is fastened round the waist with 
a kind of girdle. Instead of a veil, they wear about the -neck a piece of the same 
coarse stuff, dyed black ; but their arms and legs are naked. 

The people have dislics unknown in Europe ; but are particularly fond of cheese, and 
have excellent butter in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are very much admired. 

Rum is commonly drank here by persons of all ranks ; but their favourite liquor is 
brandy. The disorders arising from the excessive use of spirituous liquors arc generally 
seen among the Mestizos ; and the lower class of women, both among the Creoles end 
Mestizos, arc also extremely addicted to the same species of debauchery. 
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Another liquor, much used in this country, is mate ; which is made of an herb, known 
in all these parts of America by the name of paraguay, as being the produce of that 
country. Some of it is put into a calabash, tipped with silver, called here mate, with 
.some sugar and cold water. After it has continue* 1 there some time, the calabash is 
hjhed with cold water, and they drink the liquor through a pipe fixed in the calabash. It 
is also usual to squeeze into the liquor a small quantity Of the juice of lemons or Seville 
oranges, mixed with some perfumes from odoriferous flowers. This is their usual drink in 
the morning, fasting ; and many use it also at their evening regale : the manner of 
drinking it appears very indelicate ; the whole company taking it successively through the 
same pipe, it being carried round several times, till the company arc all satisfied : this, 
anfong the Creoles, is the highest enjoyment ; so that, when they travel, they never fail 
to carry with them a sufficient quantity of it ; and, till they have taken their dose of 
mate, they never eat. 

The vice of gaming is here carried on to an extravagant height, to the ruin of many 
families ; some losing their stocks in trade, others the very clothes from their backs, and 
afterwards those belonging to their wives, which they hazard, stimulated by the hope of 
recovering their own. 

The common people, the Indians, and even the domestics arc greatly addicted to 
stealing. The Mestizos, though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in this way ; for 
though they will not venture to take any one in the street, it is a common thing to 
snatch off a person’s hat, and immediately seek their safety in flight. This acquisition is 
sometimes of considerable value ; the hats worn by persons of rank, and even by the 
wealthy citizens, when dressed, being of white beaver, worth 1.5 dollars, beside the hat- 
band of gold 'or silver lace fastened with a gold buckle set with diamonds or emeralds. 
Robberies on the highway, are seldom heard of. 

In Quito and all the towns and villages of its province different dialects arc spoken ; 
Spanish being no less common than the Inga, the language of the country. The Creoles 
use the latter as much as the former, but both are considerably adulterated l>y borrowed 
words and expressions. The first language generally spoken by children is the Inga ; for 
the nurses being Indians, many of them do .not understand a word of Spanish, and thus 
they afterward learn a jargon composed of both languages. 

The sumptuous manner of performing the last offices for the dead demonstrates how 
far the- power of habit is capable of prevailing over reason and prudence ; for their osten- 
tation is so great in this particular, that' many families of credit arc ruined by preposte- 
rously endeavouring to excel others ; and the people here may be said to toil and scheme 
to Hay up wealth, to enable theiV successors to lavish honours upon a body insensible of all 
pageantry. 

The celebrated mine of Potosi was discovered by accident. An Indian, named Hualpa, 
in 1540, pursuing some deer, in order to climb certain steep rocks, laid hold of a bush, 
the roots of which loosened from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of silver; the-’ 
Indian had recourse to it for his own use, and never failed to return to his treasure every 
time that Ms wants or his desires solicited him to it. The change that had happened in 
his fortune was remarked by one of his countrymen, and he discovered to him the secret ; 
the two friends, could not keep their counsel, and enjoy their good fortune ; they quar- 
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relied ; on which the indiscreet confident discovered the w hole to his master Villaroel, a 
Spaniard, who was settled in the neighbourhood. Upon this the mine became known and 
was worked ; and a great number of them were found in its vicinity, the principal of 
which are in the northern part of the mountain, and their direction is from north to south. 
The most intelligent people of Peru have observed that this is in general the direction of 
the richest mines. 

The fame of what was passing at Potosi soon spread abroad, and there was quickly 
built, at the foot of the mountain, a town, consisting of 00,000 Indians and 10,000 
Spaniards. The sterility of the soil did not permit its being immediately peopled. Com, 
fruits, flocks, American stuffs, European luxuries, arrived there from every quarter. In- 
dustry, which every where follows the current of money, could not search for it with so 
much success as at its source. It evidently appeared that in 1738 these mines produced 
annually near 978,000/. w ithout reckoning the silver which was not registered, and what 
had been carried off by fraud. Prom that time the produce has been so much diminished, 
that no more than one eighth part of the coin which was formerly struck is now made. 

Terra Pinna, otherwise called New Castile, or C’astella del Oro, is hounded or. the north 
by the North sea and part of the Atlantic ocean; by the same sea and Guiana on the 
east; by the country of the Amazons and Peru on the south ; and bv the Pacific ocean 
and Veragua on the west. It lies between 62" and 83° of west longitude; and between 
the equator and 12 of north latitude : being upwnrds of 1200 miles in length from east 
to west, and 800 in breadth from north to south. It had the name of Castella del Oro 
from the quantities of gold found in the districts of Uraba and other parts, and was first 
discovered by the celebrated ('olumbus, in bis third voyage. 

The climate is neither pleasant nor healthy ; the inhabitants one part of the year being 
scorched by the most intense and burning heat, and the other almost drowned with per- 
petual floods of rain, pouring from the sky with such violence as if a general deluge was 
to ensue. 

In so large a tract .of country the soil must necessarily vary. Accordingly, in some 
parts it is a barren sand or drowned mangrove land, that will scarce produce any kind of 
grain ; in others it yields Indian com, balms, gums, and drugs, almost aW manner of 
fruits, as well of Old as of New Spain,- sugar, tobacco, Brazil wood, and several other 
kinds of dyeing woods ; a variety of precious stones, particularly emeralds and sapphires ; 
venison and other game. The plantations of cacao or chocolato nuts iu the district of 
the Caraccas are esteemed the best in America. The mountains abo'.nd with tygers, and, 
according to some, with lions, and great numbers of other wild beasts. The rivers, seas, 
and lakes teem with fish, and also with alligators ; and the bow els of the earth were once 
furnished with the richest treasures, now almost exhausted : the same may be said of the 
pearl-fisheries on the coast, which ure far from being so profitable now as formerly. 

Terra Firrna is a very mountainous country. Terra Pirnia Proper in particular consists 
of prodigious high mountains and deep valleys, flooded more than half the year. The 
mountains in the province of Carthagena and St. Martha, according to Dampier, are the 
highest in the world, being seen at sea 200 miles oft'; from these run a chain of hills, of almost 
equal height, quite through South America, as far as the Straits of Magellan, called the 
Cordilleras des Andes. The province of Venezuela also, and district of the Caraccas, the 
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most northerly parts of South America, are almost a continued chain of hills, separated 
by small valleys, pointing upon the coast of the North sea. A chain of barren moun- 
tains, almost impassable, runs through the province of Popayan from north to south, some 
whereof 'are volcanoes ; hut towards the shores of the Pacific ocean it is a low country, 
flooded great part of the year. 

The principal rivers of Terra Firma are the Darien, Chagtre, Santa Maria, Conception, 
Rio Grande or Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oroonoko. 

Terra Firma contains the province of Terra Firma Proper or Darien, of Carthagena, 
St. Martha, Rio dc la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andalusia or Paria, New Gra- 
nada, and Popayan. 

Terra Firma Proper lies in the form of a crescent, about the spacious bay of Panama, 
being the isthmus which joins South and North America, and extending in length between 
the two seas 300 miles, but in breadth, where the isthmus is narrowest, only 60. Here 
he found gold mines, gold sands, and line pearl ; and though the land is generally rough, 
there are some fruitful valleys, watered by rivers, brooks and springs. The chief places 
are Panama and Porto Bello. 

The inhabitants of Terra Firma have never been thoroughly subdued, and in all proba- 
bility never will, as they are a brave and warlike people, have retreats inaccessible to 
Europeans, and bear an inveterate enmity to the Spaniards. 

The most northern division of Term Firma is Darien, which it was once intended to 
colonize by settlers from Scotland ; but the project proved abortive, chiefly for want of 
encouragement from William III. 
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West Indies. 

CHAPTER I. 


General Description of the West India Islands. 


T HE vast continent of America is divided into two parts, North and South, the narrow 
isthmus of Darien serving as a link to connect them together ; between the Florida 
shore, on the northern peninsula, and the gulph of Maracabo, on the southern, lie a mul- 
titude of islands, which are called the West Indies, from the name of India, originally 
assigned to them by Columbus ; though, in consequence of the opinions of some geogra- 
phers of the 15th century, they arc frequently known by the appellation of Antilia or An- 
tilles ; this term is, however, more often applied to the windward or Caribbean islands. 

Subordinate to this comprehensive and simple arrangement, necessity or convenience 
has introduced more local distinctions ; that portion of the Atlantic, which is separated 
from the main ocean to north and cast by the islands, though known by the general appel- 
lation of the Mexican gulf, is itself properly divided into three distinct parts ; the gulf of 
Mexico, the bay of Honduras, and the Caribbean sea, so called from that class of islands 
which bound this part of the ocean on the east. Of this class, a group nearly adjoining 
to the eastern side of St. John de Porto Rico is likewise ' called the Virgin isles. The 
name of Bahama islands is likewise given or applied by tiie English to a cluster of small 
islands, rocks, and reefs of sand, which stretch in a north-westerly direction for the space 
of nearly 300 leagues from the northern coast of Hispaniola to the Bahama strait; opposite 
to the Florida shore. 

Such of the above islands as are worth cultivation now belong to Great Britain, Spain, 
France,. Holland, and Denmark. 

i 

THE BRITISH CLAIM 

i 

Jamaica,' Barbadoes, St Christopher's, Antiqua, Grenada and the Grenadines, Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent, Nevis, Montserrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, 'Iriuidad, Bermudas, . and the 
Bahama, islands.. 

You u. L 
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THE SPANIARDS CLAIM 

Cuba, Margaretta, Porto Rico. 

THE FRENCH CLAIM 

St. Domingo, Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Bartholomew, Dcscada, Mariga- 
<“ 1 ) 1 '.*. 'I obago. 


TIIE DUTCH CLAIM 

St. Eustatia, Saba, Curassou or Curacoa. 

THE DANES CLAIM 

The islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John's. 

The climate in all the West India islands is nearly the same, allowing for those acci- 
dental differences which the several situations and qualities of the lands themselves pro- 
duce. As they lie within the tropics, and the sun goes quite over their heads, passing 
beyond them to the north, and never returning farther from any of them than about 30 
degrees to the south, they would be continually subjected to an extreme and intolerable 
heat, if the trade winds, rising gradually, as the sun gathers strength, did not blow in upon 
them from the sea, and refresh the air in such a manner as to enable them to attend their 
concerns, even under the meridian sun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a 
breeze begins to be perceived, which blows smartly from the land, as it were from the 
centre towards the sea, to all points of the compass at once. 

By the same remarkable Providence in the disposing of things, it is, that when the sun 
has made a great progress towards the tropic of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertical, 
lie draws after him such a vast number of clouds, which shield them from his direct beams, 
and dissolving into rain, cool the air, and refresh the country, thirsty with the long drought, 
which commonly prevails from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 

The rains in the West Indies arc like floods of water poured from the clouds with a 
prodigious impetuosity ; the rivers suddenly rise, new rivers and lakes are formed, and in 
a short time all the low country is under water. Hence it is that the rivers which have 
their source within the tropics swell and overflow their banks at a certain season ; but sp 
mistaken were the antients in their idea of the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be 
dry ami scorched up with a considerable and fervent heat, and to be, for that reason, 
uninhabitable ; when, in reality, some of the largest rivers of the world have their course 
within its limits, and the moisture is one of the greatest, inconveniences of the climate in 
several places. 

The rains make the only distinction of seasons in the West Indies; the trees arc green 
the whole year round ; they have no cold, no frosts, no snows, and but rarely some bail ; 
the storms of hail art:, however, very violent when they happen, and the hailstones very 
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great' an;l heavy. Whether it he owing to this moisture, which alone does not serin to lie 
a sufficient euu?o, or to a greater quantity of a sulphureous acid, which predominates in 
the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that arc subject to the action of such causes, 
rust and canker in a very short time; and this cause, perhaps, as much as the heat, itself, 
contributes to make the climate of the West Indies unfriendly and unpleasant to an 
European constitution. 

It is in the rainy season, prinwpally in the month of August, more rarely in .Inly and 
September, that they arc assaulted bv hurricanes, the most terrible calamity to which they 
arc subject, us well as the people of the East Indies, from the climate ; this destroys at a 
stroke the labours of many years, and prostrates the most exalted hopes of the planter, and 
at the moment alien he thinks himself out of danger. It is a sudden and violent storm 
of wind, ra in, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious swelling of the seas, and 
sometimes with an earthquake ; in short, with every circumstance which the elements can 
assemble that if, terrible and destructive. First they see a prelude to the ensuing havoc, 
whole fields of sugar-canes whirled into the air, and scattered over the face of the country. 
The strongest trees of the forests are torn up by the roots, and driven about like stubble : 
the windmills are swept away in a moment, their utensils and fixtures, the ponderous 
copper boilers and stills, of several hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground, and 
battered to pieces ; their houses are no protection, the roofs arc torn off at one blast, 
whilst the rain, which, in a«« hour, raises the water five feet, rushes iu upon them with an 
irresistible violence. 

The grand staple commodity of the West Indies is sugar; this commodity was but 
little known to the Greeks and Romans, though it w as made in China in very early times ; 
but the Portuguese were the first who cultivated it in America, and brought it* into 
request as one of the materials of a very universal luxury in Europe. It is not determined 
whether the cane from which this substance is taken be a native of America, or brought 
thither to their colony of Brazil by the Portuguese, from India and the coast of- Africa ; 
but however that may be, in the beginning they made the most, as they still do the best 
sugars which come to market in this part of the world. The juice within the sugar-cane 
is the most lively, excellent, and least cloying sweet in nature, which, sucked raw, has 
proved extremely nutritive and wholesome. From the molasses ruin is distilled, and from 
the scummings of the sugar a meaner spirit is procured. The tops of the canes and the 
leaves which grow upon the joints make very good provender for their cattle, and the 
refuse of the cane after grinding serves for fire, so that no part of this excellent plant is 
without its use. 

They compute, that when things arc well managed, the rum and molasses pay the 
charges of the plantation, and the sugars are clear gain. However, a man cannot begin 
a sugar plantation of any consequence, not to mention the purchase of the land, which is 
very high, under a capital of at least 5000/. 

The negroes in the plantations arc subsisted at a very easy rate ; this is generally by 
allotting to each family of them a small portion of land, and allowing them two days in 
the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it; some are subsisted in this manner, but 
others find their uegroes a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to some a salt 
herring, or a small portion of bacon or salt pork a day. All the rest of the charge 
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consists in a rap, n shirt, a pair of breaches, ami a blanket, and the profit of their labour 
yields 10 or 12 pounds annually. The price of men negroes, upon their first arrival, is 
from 30 to 50 pounds, women and grown boys less; but such negro families as are 
acquainted with the business of the islands generally bring above 40 pounds, upon an 
average, one with another ; and there are instances of a single negro man, expert in the 
business, . bringing 150 guineas ; and the wealth of a planter is generally computed from the 
number of slaves he possesses. 
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English West- 'India Isles. 

T AMA1CA, Barbadoes, St. Christophers, Antigua, Grenada, Dora mica, St Vincent, 
Nevis, Montserrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, Trinidad, Bermudas, Bahama islands. 
Virgin islands. 

Jamaica, the largest of the Antilles, and the most valuable, lies between 17° and 1.9° 
'north latitude, and between 76° and 79° west longitude; is nearly 180 miles in length, 
and about 6*0 in breadth ; it approaches in its figure to an oval. The windward passage, 
right before it, hath the island of Cuba on the west, and Hispaniola on the east, and is 
about ‘JO leagues in breadth. 

This island was first discovered by admiral Christopher Columbus, in his second voyage, 
who landed upon it, May 5th, 1494. and was so much charmed with it, as always to 
prefer it to the rest of the islands; in consequence of which his son chose it for his duke- 
dom. It was settled by Juan d'Ksquivec, A. D. 1409, who built the town, which, 
from the place of his birth, he called Seville, and 1 1 leagues farther to the east stood 
Mclilla ; Oriston was on the south side of the island, seated on what is now called the 
Blue Fields river. All these arc gone to decay, but St. Jago, now Spanish Town, is still the 
capital. 'Hie Spaniards held this country 160 years ; and in their time the principal com- 
modity was cacoa ; they had aa immense stock of horses, asses, and tnules, and prodigious 
quantities of cattle. The English landed here under Penn and Venables, May l lth, 
1654 , and quickly reduced the island. Cacoa was also their principal commodity, till the 
old trees decayed, and the new ones did. not thrive, and then the planters from Barbadoes 
introduced sugar-canes, which hath been the great staple ever since. 

It abounds in maize, pulse, vegetables of all kinds, meadows of fine grass, a variety of 
beautiful flowers, and as great a variety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and other rich fruits. 
Useful animals there are of all sorts, horses, asses, mules, black cattle of a large size, and 
sheep, the flesh of which is weU tasted, though their wool is hairy and bad. Here arc 
also goats and hogs in great plenty, sea and river fish, wild, tame, and water fowl. 
Amongst other commodities of great value they have the sugar-cane, cacoa, indigo, pi- 
mento, cotton, ginger, and coffee ; trees for timber and other uses, such as mahogany, 
machined, white wood, which no worm will touch, cedar, olives, and many more. Be- 
sides these they have fusiic, red wood, and various other materials for dyeing. To these 
wc may add a multitude of valuable drugs, such as guaiacum, china sarsaparilla, cassia, 
tamarinds, vancllas, and the prickle pear or opuntia, which produces the cochineal, with 
no inconsiderable number of odoriferous gums. Near the coast they have salt ponds, 
with which they supply 'their own consumption, and might make any quantity they 
pleased. • 

The administration of public affairs is by a governor and council, of royal appoint- 
ment, and the representatives of the people iu the lower house of assembly. Four 
hundred and seventy-four vessels sailed from Jamaica in 1787, exclusive of coasting 
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jtioojis, w homes, &o. It lmd, in 1789, 7 10 sugar plantations, and 108,798 negroes em- 
ployed in cultivating them. 

lWhudocs, the most easterly of the Caribbee islands, subject to Circut Britain, is about 
LY> miles from north to south, and 1.5 from east to west. Notwithstanding the smallness 
of its extent, the soil is various, being in some places sandy and light, and others rich, and 
in others spungy ; but all of it is cultivated according to its proper nature, so that, the 
island presents to the eye the most beautiful appearance that can be imagined. Oranges 
and lemons grow in Barbadoes in great plenty, and in their utmost perfection. The lemosj- 
iuiee here has a peculiar fragrancy. The citrons of Barbadoes afford the best drams and 
sweetmeats of any in flic world, the Barbado ladies excelling in the art of preserving the 
rind of the citron fruit. The juice of the limes or dwarf lemons is the most agreeable 
souring we know ; and great quantities of it have of late been imported into Britain and 
Ireland. The pine-apple is also a native of Barbadoes, and grows there to much greater 
perfection than it can bo made to do in Europe by any artificial means. A vast number 
of different trees, peculiar to the climate, are also found to flourish in Barbadoes in great 
perfection, such as the aloe, mangrove, calabash, cedar, cotton, mastic, &c. Here liken iso 
are produced some sensitive plants, with a good deal of garden stuff’ which is common 
in other places. In short, a native of the finest, the richest, and most diversified country 
of Europe can hardly form an idea of the variety of delicious, and, at the same time, 
nutritive vegetable productions with which the island abounds. 

When the English, some time after the year 16'25, first landed here, they found it the 
most destitute place they had hitherto visited. It had not the least appearance of ever 
having been peopled, even by savages. There was no kind of beasts of pasture or of 
prey ; no fruit, no herb, no root fit for supporting the life of man. Yet as the climate 
was so good, and the soil appeared fertile, some gentlemen of small fortune in England 
resolved to become adventurers thither. The trees were so large, and of a wood so hard 
and stubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as was 
necessary for their subsistence. By unremitting perseverance, however, they brought it 
to yield them a tolerable support, and they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with 
the soil, and that tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, answered 
tolerably. These prospects, together with the storm between king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers to transport them- 
selves into this island. And what is extremely remarkable, so great was the increase of 
people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its first settlement, that, in 1650, it contained more 
than 50,000 whites, and a much greater number of negro and Indian slaves. The latter 
they acquired by means not at all to their honour, for they seized upon all those unhappy 
men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring islands, and carried them into slavery, a 
practice which has rendered the Caribbee Indians irrcconcilcable ever since. They had 
begun, a little before this, to cultivate sugar, which soon rendered them extremely wculthy. 
The number of slaves therefore was still augmented ; aud in 1676 . it is supposed that 
their number amonnted to 100,000; which, together with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 
on this small spot, a degree of population unknown in Holland, in China, or any othe- 
port of the world most renowned for numbers. At the above period, Barbadoes employed 
400 sail of ships, one with another, of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports in 
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sugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron- water, Mere above 35,000/. ; and their circulating 
cash at home was COO, 000/. Such was the increase of population, trade, and wealth in 
the course of 50 years. But since that time this island has been much on the decline, 
Mhich is to be attributed partly to the growth of the French sugar colonies, .and partly to 
our own establishments in the neighbouring isles. Their numbers at present are said to 
be CO, 000 whites and 100,000 slaves. Their commerce consists in the same articles 85 
ionuerlv, though they deal in them to less extent. 

St. Christopher's is supposed to be half of it unfit for cultivation, the interior parts 
consisting of many high and barren mountains, between which are horrid precipices and 
thick woods. The loftiest mountain, which is a decayed volcano, is railed mount 
'Misery ; it rises 3711 feet perpendicular height from the sea. Nature has, however, 
made a rceom pence for the sterility of the mountains, by the fertility of the plains. The 
soil is a dark grey loam, very light and porous, tfhd is supposed by Mr. Edwards to be 
the production of subterraneous fires, finely incorporated with a pure loam, or virgin 
mould ; this soil is peculiarly favourable to the culture of sugar. In the south-west part 
of the island hot sulphureous springs are found ; at the foot of some of the mountains the 
air is on the whole salubrious, but the island is subject to hurricanes. It has about 
4000 white and 26, 000 coloured inhabitants. 

Antigua has neither stream nor spring of fresh water, but nevertheless has a fertile sbil, 
and, unless in dry years, yields considerable crops. Its white inhabitants amounted, in 
1-774, to 25y0, and the enslaved blacks to 37.808. The legislature of Antigua set the 
first example of a melioration of the criminal law respecting the negro slaves, by allowing 
them a trial by jury, &c. And the inhabitants, still more to their honour, have encou- 
raged the propagation of the gospel among their slaves. 

(Jrenuda abounds with wild game and fish ; it produces also very fine timber, but the 
cocoa-tree is observed not to thrive here so well as in the other islands. A lake on a 
nigh mountain, about the middle of the island,, supplies it- with fresh water streams. 
Several bays and harbours lie round the island, some of which might be fortified to great 
advantage, so that it is very convenient for shipping, not being subject to hurricanes. 
The soil is capable of producing tobacco, sugar, indigo, pease, and millet. It has about 
1000 white inhabitants, 1000 free people of colour, and 24,000 slaves. 

Dominica contains many high, rugged mountains, several of w hich contain volcanoes, 
which frequently discharge burning sulphur, and from some of tin; mountains hot springs 
of water issue. Between the mountains arc many fertile valleys, well watered, there bci'ng 
at least 30 fine rivers, besides rivulets in the country. 

There are not, however, at this time, more than 50 sugar plantations in work, and, 
one year with another, they do not produce more than from 2 to 3000 hogsheads per 
annum. There are more than 200 coffee plantations, which seem to answer well, as in 
some years they have produced 26', 7 85 hundred weight. Cucoa, indigo, and ginger arc 
also cultivated, hut in a very small degree ; for the chief of those in the list of exports 
are obtained from South America, under the sanction of the liee-port law. The number 
of inhabitants, according to the return of 1788, is as fellows; while inhabitants of all 
sorts J220' ; free negroes, (See. 445; - slaves 14,967 ; -and' 'about 20 or SO families ut 
Caribbccs. 
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St Vincent is mountainous and ragged, but the intermediate valleys are exceedingly 
fertile. Besides the native Caribs, who inhabit the more inaccessible parts of the island, 
it has about 1500 whites, and 12,000 negro staves. 

Nevis is a beautiful little island, with a soil fertile in the low grounds and more sterile 
as wc ascend higher. It has about 1600 white and 10,000 black inhabitants. 

Montserrat is a small but very pleasant island, so called by Columbus from its resem- 
blance to the famous mountain near Barcelona. Its population is about equal to that of 
Nevis. 

Barbuda is a little healthful island, abounding with turtles, deer, and various other 
game, especially pintadoes. It is the property of the Codrington family. 

Anguilla has a chalky soil, and about 700 inhabitants, 500 of whom are negro slaves. 

Trinidad, which has been lately ceded by the Spaniards, enjoys the advantage of a 
healthful climate and freedom from the hurricanes ; there was formerly a large bank of 
pearlf on its shores, which was, however soon exhausted. It is inhabited by a few 
Spaniards, who, with some Indian women, have formed a race of men, that, uniting the 
indolu.ee of the savage to the vices of civilized nations, arc sluggards, cheats, and zealots. 

The Bermudas are a cluster of islands, lying almost in tlie form of a shepherd's crook, 
in west longitude 65°, north latitude 32° 30' ; between 2 and 900 leagues distant from 
the nearest place of the continent of America, or any other of the West India islands. 
The whole number of the Bermudas islands is said to be about 400, but very few of them 
are habitable. The principal is St. Georges, which is not above 16‘ miles long, and three 
at most in breadth. It is universally agreed that the nature of this and the other Bermu- 
das islands has undergone a surprising alteration for the worse since they were first dis- 
covered, the air being much more inclement, and the soil much more barren than 
formerly ; this is ascribed to the cutting down those line spreading trees, for which the 
islands were famous, and which sheltered them from the blasts of the north winds, at the 
same time that it protected the undergrowth of the delicate plants and herbs. In short; 
the Summer islands are now far from being desirable spots, and their natural productions 
are but just sufficient for the supportmf the inhabitants, who, chiefly for that reason per- 
haps* are temperate and lively, even to a provcFb. At first tobacco was raised upon these 
islands, but being of a worse quality than that growing on the continent, the trade is now 
almost at an end. Large quantities of ambergris were also originally found upon the 
coasts, and afforded a valuable commerce, but that trade is also reduced, as likewise their 
whale trade ; though the perquisites upon the latter form part of 'the governor's revenue, 
he having ten pounds for every whale that is caught. The Bermudas islands, however, 
might still produce some valuable commodities, were they properly cultivated. 

The Bahamas are situated between 22° and 27° north, latitude, and 73? and 81° west 
longitude. Urey extend along the coast of Florida quite down to Cuba, and are said to 
be 500 in number, sonic of them, only rocks, but 12 of them are large and’ fertile; all are, 
however, uninhabited, except Providence, which is 200 miles east of the Florida* ; though 
some others are larger and more fertile, and on which the English have plantations. 

Tire Virgin islands are about 40 in. number, of which Tortola is the principal ; they 
contain about 1000 white and 10|000 black inhabitants. 
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West Indies. It was discovered by CoijjMbN? f® I 488* ;idd; 4Mff effc** fu hdubd • by . 
tb« Spai^rds,, wkodfSfroymL %$.tlm;3fWj& if sowmW raillienof tbe ^habitants, .rend- 
ing that this island did not afford gold, they treated it with neglect, ^ so. tbatM affords 
little else .than tobacco and the skins of wild cattle. !Tbe hundredth pert of tJo^islapd is 
** y*t cleared, yet 4b$Wl48dm.n>M^ •. i. 

Porto Rico, hath 36 leagues in length, 18 in breadth, and 100 in circumference* We 
teay jeeJo^ete ^rmithat jfcds wmLoC the heft; lf oot cntirely the.b^H, ofithnejiftte of 
Ihe new world, in proportion to its extent* The jar ls whekseape andt tolerably. ; ttafs- 
tote>.#i4lt if? w^gd^ii^e;^^js|(eei^^ a consufendde number §*ed ti *vufets. 
Ite^wftains,,!**^!*^ useful or yalt**hle !trees^ and itt r vpU#p,l**e.a 

dejpee of ufe«tt4j{ dttttfi to’ hp j»»t with; elseaitel^ Alt the productions pecuftw: t© 
Amcric%,tbe^%umo vm deep jsoit u , A safe porV'Cowwodiees haiheuts, .ifftdo^oW of 
easy wm»s,^frfddedite Ahm advantages.; ;j£hi »$#. J§t iff Japmisjt£ to 

population of Porto Rich ep*oes>ted ^Oj80#669n iphabfcanh!, of which 
were slaves. The inhabitants reckoned 77,384 head of horned cattle, 23,195 horses, 
1515 mules, and 49,058 heajJ of small cattle. 

Margaretta is an island to' which the description of Trinidad will apply in- almost every 
particular. 


Hispaniola or St. Domingo is the largest of the Caribbee islands, extending about 420 
miles from east to west, and 103 in breadth from north to south, lying between 17° 37' 
and 20° of north latitude, and between 67° 35' and 74° 15' west longitude. Hie, climate 
is hot, but not reckoned unwholesome, and sonic of the inhabitants are said* to arrive at 
the. age of 120* It is sometimes refreshed by breezes and rains, and its salubrity is like- 
wise in -a great measure owing to the beautiful variety .of bills and valleys, woods and- 
rivers, which everywhere present themselves. It is indeed reckoned by far the finest 
and most pleasant island of the Antilles,* as being the best accommodated to all the pur- 
poses of life, when duly cultivated. 

This island, which is nominally die property of France, and the seat of an independent 
black empire, turn been for many years the scene of the most dreadful desolations. 

Mnrtraico is 16 leagues in length, and 45 in circumference, leaving but the capes, 
some of which extend two Of three leagues into the sea.; it is very uneven, and intersected 
in all parts by a number of hillocks, wbjcfr are mostly of a conical fbrtn. Throb moun- 
tains rise above these smaller eminences ; the highest beara the mdel&k matte* of a vol- 
cano^ the woods with which it is cbvered continually attract die clouds, Which occasion 
noxious damps, and make at horrid and inaccessible, while the two others are, in most 
parts* cultivated. From these mountains issue the many springs that water the island ; 
these waters, which tow hi gentfc ffeeams, are changed into torrents on the slightest storm; 
Yen. IL 7 fi 
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their qualities are derived from the soil over which they flovr j in some places they are 
excellent, in others so bad that ^i ^ial^pti afe obliged to drink the water they -have 
collected during the rainy season, if™ • lpS^.'4'O 
In the beginning of the last CMtury it deriwd fien the cultivation of coffee aod clan- 
destine trade is|>atrie^ *Htt it became a 

matter of indifference to the inl*bbani» whether they received gold, silver, or goods in 
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Tobago is a very valuable island; Wbkh ' biS hisen much oodtended for by tite different 
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CHAPTER I. 

Spanish America. - Mexico, Florida* *aSi» California. 

■ • ■ v;y... if 

It TUXICQ is situated between 9* and 40° north latitude and 18° and 50° west longi- 
tude. Its length is 2100 miles,, and breadth 1600, It i w bounded on the north 
by ui known regions; on the east by Louisiana and. the gulf of Mexico;: on the south by 
the i.'.thmus of Darien, which separates it from Terra Firma in South America; on the 
west by the Pacific ocean. . .. 

This vast country is divided into tluree grand divisions, via. 1. Old Mexico. 8. New 
Mexico Proper. :J. California, lying on the west, and a peninsula. 

The dimate of Old Mexico varies much, according; ta the situation of its different 
parts ; the maritime [daces are hot, unhealthy, and moist, the heat being so great as to 
cause people to sweat, even in the month of January : this heat is supposed to be owing to 
the flatness of the coasts, and the accumulation of sand upon them. The mpistar-e arises 
from the vast evaporation from the sea, as well as from the great torrents pf water de- 
scending from the mountains. The lands which lie in the neighbourhood of high moun- 
tains, the tops of which- are always coveted with snow, must, of necessity, be cold; and 
Clavigcro informs us, that he has been on a mountain, not more than 85 miles distant 
from the city of Mexico, where there was white frost and ice, even in the dog days. 
° All the oilier inland, countries,’’ says die same author, “ where, the greatest population 
prevailed, enjoy a climate so mild end benign, tliat they, neither feel the Rigour of winter 
nor the lu-at of summer. It is true, in many of the countries there U frcquently white 
frost in the three- months of December January, and* February,- andi sometimes oven it 
snows, but the small -iaconvenience wldch such cold occasions continues only till the 
rising sun ; norther fire than hisireys is necessary to give warmth in winter no other 
relief is wanting in theseaspu- ^ the same clothing which covers men 

in the dug days defend them in 'January, and the animals sleep oil the year under the 
open sky. 

Mexico has several volcanoes, besides other mountains of remarkable height. The 
i vast chain of mountains called the Andes are continued through the isthmus of Panama* 
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and through all Mexico, until they are lost in the unknown mountains of the north. The 
most considerable in that chain is known in Mexico by the name of Sierra Madrc, particu- 
larly in Cinalo and Tarahumara, provinces no less than 1COO miles distant from tho 
capital. 

Mexico is well watered by very considerable rivers, though none of them are compa- 
rable to those of South America. 

There are also several lakes, remarkable for their size or beauty ; and a variety of 
mineral waters, of the nitrous, sulphureous, aud aluminous kinds. The mineral produc- 
tions of Mexico are very valuable ; the natives found gold in several provinces of the em- 
pire ; they gathered it principally from the sands of their rivers, in grains ; and the people, 
in whose country it was found, were obliged to pay a certain quantity, by way of tribute, 
to the emperor. They dug silver out of the mines in Tlachco and some other countries, 
but it was less prized by them than by other nations. Since the conquest, however, so 
many silver mines have been discovered in that country, especially in the provinces to tho 
north-west >of the capital, that it is in vain to attempt any enumeration of them. They 
had two sorts of copper, one hard, which served them instead of iron, to make axes and 
other instruments for w ar and agriculture ; the other kind, which was soft and flexible, 
served for domestic utensils, as with us. They had also tin from the mines of Tlachco, 
aud dug lead out of mines in the country of the Otamics, but we are not informed w hat 
uses .they put this last metal to. They had likewise mines of iron at Tlascala and*, 
Tlachco, aud some other places ; but these were either unknown to the Mexicans, or 
they did not know how to benefit themselves by them. In Chilapan were mines of quick- 
silver, and in many places they had sulphur, alum, vitriol, cinnabar, ochre, and an earth 
greatly resembling w hite lead. These minerals were employed in painting and dyeing, but 
wc know not to what use they put their quicksilver. There was great abundance of amber 
and asphaltum upon their coasts, both of which were paid in tribute to the king of Mex- 
ico, from many parts of the empire ; the former was wont to be set in gold, by way of 
omajnent, and asphaltum was employed in their sacrifices. 

Mexico produces some diamonds, though but few in number ; but they had, in greater 
plenty, 60me other precious stones, such as amethysts, cats' eyes, torquoises, cornelians, 
and some green stones resembling emeralds, and very little inferior to them, of all which 
a tribute was paid to the emperor, by the people in whose territories they were found. 
They were likewise furnished with crystal in plenty, from the mountains which lie on thd 
coast of the Mexican. gulfi between the port of Vera Cruz and the river Coatzacualco. In 
the mountains of Celpolalpan, to the eastward of Mexico, were quarries of jasper and 
marble of different colours ; they had likewise alabaster, at a place called Tecalco, now 
Tecale, in the neighbourhood of the province of Tapeyacac, and many other parts of the 
empire. The stone tetzontli is generally of a dark ted colour, pretty hard, porous, and 
light, And unites most firmly wdth lime and sand, on which account it is of great request 
for buildings in the capital, where the foundation is bad. 'There are entire mountains of 
loadstone,, a very considerable one of which lies octween Teoitzlan and Chilapan, in the 
country of the Cohnixeas. They formed curious figures of mcphritic-stone, some 6f 
which are still preserved in European museums. They had a kind of fine white talc, 
which burnt into an excellent plaster, and with which they used to whiten their paintings. 
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But the most useful stone they had w as that called itzli, of which there is great abun- 
dance in many parts of Mexico ; it has a giossy appearance, is generally of a black colour, 
and semi-transparent, though sometimes also of a blue or white colour. In South Ame- 
rica this stone is called pietra del galinazzo ; and count Caylus endeavours to show, in a 
manuscript dissertation, quoted by Bomarc, that the obsidiona, of which the anti cuts made 
their vases murini, were entirely similar to this stone. The Mexicans made of it looking- 
glasses, knives, lancets, razors, and spears. Sacred vases were made of it after the intro - 
duction of Christianity. 

The soil of Mexico, though various, produced every where the necessaries and even the 
luxuries of life. “ The celebrated Dr. Hernandos, the Pliny of New Spain,” says C'lavi- 
gero, " has described, in his Natural History, about 1 5200 plants, natives of the country; 
but his description, though large, being con lined to medicinal plants, has only comprised 
one part of what provident nature has produced there for the benefit of ^mortals. With 
regard to the other classes of vegetables, some are esteemed for their flowers, some for 
their fruit, some for their leaves* some for their root, some for their wood, and others for 
their gum, resin, oil, or juice.’* 

Here are a great variety of palm-trees, timbers of various kinds, medicinal and aro- 
matic troes, and esculent plants. The animals which are common to Mexico, with the 
other parts of tlic continent, are the Mexican hog, the moufete, the opossum, the arnia- 
^dilla, the techijchi, a small animal resembling a dog, which, being perfectly dumb, gave 
occasion to a report that the Mexican dogs could not bark. The flesh of this animal was 
eat by them, and was esteemed agreeable and nourishing food. After the conquest of 
Mexico, the Spaniards, having neither large cattle nor sheep, provided their markets with 
this quadruped, by which means the species soon came to be extinct, though it had been 
very numerous. The land-squirrel is very numerous .in the kingdom of Michuacan, has 
great elegance of form, and is extremely graceful in its movements, but it cannot be tamed, 
and bites most furiously every person who approaches it. 

Besides these there are sca-lions, raccoons, and* that rapacious animal named the tapir; 
(here are likewise great numbers of monkeys, of many dilh rent kinds, some of which have 
heads resembling^ those of dogs ; some of them arc strong and tierce, equalling a man in 
stature when they stand upright. 

Among the animals peculiar to Mexico is one named hv Clavigero covoto. which ap- 
pears to have been inaccurately described bv natural historians, some making it one 
species and some another. The tlalcojotl or thalcoyoto is about the size of a middling dog, 
and, in Clavigero’s opinion, is the largest animal that lives under the earth ; the tepci/n- 
intli, or mountain-dog, though it is but the size of a small dog, is so bold that it attacks 
deer, and sometimes kills them. Another animal, larger than the two foregoing, b called 
the xoloitzcuintli ; some of these are of no less than four feet in length ; it lias a face 
like the dog, but tusks like the wolf, with efect ears, the neck gross, and the tail long ; it 
is entirely destitute of hair, except only the snout, where there are some thick crooked 
bristles ; the whole body is covered with a smooth, soft, ash-colourcd skin, spotted partly, 
with black and tawny : this species of animals, as well as the two former, is almost totally 
extinct. A I.yncean academician, named Giovanni I alwi, has endeavoured to prove that 
the xoloiUcuiulli is the same with the wolf of Mexico., but this is denied by Clavigero. 
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An animal called ocotochtH. a kind of white cat, is remarkable more for the fabulous 
account of it, than for an)’ singular property with which it is really endowed. According 
to Dr. Hprnamlci\ when tliis creature takes its prey, it covers it with leaves, and after- 
wards mounting on some neighbouring tree, it begins howling, to invite otlier animals to 
eat its prey, being itself always the last to eat, because the poison of its tongue is so strong, 
that, if it site first, the prey would he infected, and other auimals w hich eat of it would 
die. To these must be added a curious animal of the mole kind, which is called tozan or 
tn/a ; it is about the size of an European mole, but very different otherwise. 

The birds an; so numerous, and of sueli various appearances and qualities, that Mexico 
has been called the country of birds, as Africa is of quadrupeds. Though Hernandos 
passes over a great number of species, he yet describes above 200 peculiar to the country, 
lie allows to the eagles and hawks of Mexico a superiority over those of Europe, and the 
falcons of this country were formerly esteemed so excellent, that, by the desire of Philip If. 
100 of them were sent every year over to Spain. The largest, the most beautiful, and 
the most valuable kind of eagles is called by the Mexicans it/quauhtli, and will pursue 
not only the larger kind of birds, but quadrupeds, and even men. 

The aquatic birds are very numerous, and of great variety ; there are at least 20 species 
of ducks, a vast number of geese, with several kinds of herons, great number of swans, 
quails, water-rails, divers, kingfishers, pelicans, &c. The multitude of ducks is sometimes 
so great, that they cover the fields, and appear at a distance like Hocks of sheep. Some 
of the herons and egrets are perfectly white, some ash-coloured, others have the plumage 
of the body white, while the neck, with the tops and upper parts of the wings, and part of 
the tail are enlivened with a bright scarlet or beautiful blue. 

Here are several species of serpents, some of them remarkable for their, bulk, and others 
for their poisonous quality. The original inhabitants are thus described by Clavigero. 
" They generally rather exceed than, fall under the middle size, and arc welbproporticmcd 
in all their limbs; they have good complexions, narrow foreheads, black eyes, clean, firm, 
white, and regular teeth, thick, black, coarse, and glossy hair, thin, beards, and generally 
no hair upon their logs, thighs, and arms, their skin being of an olive colour. There it 
scarce a nation on earth in which there are fewer persons deformed ; and it would be more 
difficult to find a single hump-backed, lame, or squint-eyed man among 1000 Mexican! 
than among 100 of any other nation. The unpleasantness of their colour, the smallness 
of their foreheads, the thinness of their beards, and the courseness of their, hair, are so for 
compensated by the regularity of their limbs, that they can neither, bo called very beauti- 
ful nor the contrary, but seem to hold a middle place between the extremes ; their ap- 
pearance neither engages nor disgusts ; but among the young women of Mexico there are 
many very beautiful and fair, whose beauty is at- the same time rendered more winning 
by the natural sweetness of their manner of speaking, and by> the pleasantness and natural 
modesty of their whole behaviour. Their senses are very acute, especially: th$t of. sight, 
which they eivjoy uni rn pared to the latent age. Them constitutions, are sound, aud their 
health* robust; they arc entirely free from many disorders which are common among 
the Spaniards ; but of the epidemical diseases, to which their country is occasionally 
subject, they are generally victims , with them these diseases begin, and with, them they 
w#d. 
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The oppression which they suffered, after the conquest of their country by Cortes, in tHfe 
beginning of the 1(?th century, would probably have annihilated their race, had not their 
misfortunes excited the compassion of Bartholomew De Las Casas. 

This man, so famous in the annals of the new world, had accompanied his father m the 
first voyage made by Columbus. The mildness and simplicity of the Indians affected 
him so strongly, that he made himself an ecclesiastic, in order to devote his labours to 
i heir conversion ; but this soon became the least of his attention. As he was more a 
man than a priest, he felt more for the cruelties exercised against them for their supersti- 
tions. He was continually hurrying from one hemisphere to another, in order to comfort 
tiie people, for whom he had conceived an attachment, or to soften their tyrants. His 
conduct, which made him idolized by the one, and dreaded by the othe r, had not the 
success he expected. The hope of striking awe, by a character revered among the 
Spaniards, determined him to accept the bishopric of Chiapa, in Mexico. When he was 
convinced that this dignity was an insufficient barrier against that avarice and cruelty which 
he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this courageous, firm, and 
disinterested man accused his country, before the tribunal of the whole universe. In bis 
account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, he accuses them o l having destroyed 
1.5,000,000 of the Indians. They ventured to find fault with the acrimony of his stile, 
hut no one convicted hitn of exaggeration. His writings, which indicate the amiable turn 
of his disposition, and the sublimity of his sentiments, have stamped a disgrace upon his 
barbarous countrymen, which time hath not, nor never w ill efface. 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the representations of the virtuous Las Casas, and 
by the indignation of the whole world, became sensible at last that the tyranny it per- 
mitted was repugnant to religion, to humanity, and to policy, ami resolved to break the 
chains of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only constrained, upon the sole condition 
that they should not quit the territory where they were settled. Tins precaution owed its 
origin to the fear that was entertained in going to join r' \ wandering savages to the north 
and south of the empire. 

With their liberty, their lands ought also to have been re* loved to them, but this was 
not done. This injustice compelled them to work solely for their oppressors. It was 
only decreed that the Spaniards, in whose service they laboured, should stipulate to keep 
them well, and pay them to the amount of five guineas u year. 

From these profits the tribute imposed by government was subtracted, together w ith four 
•hillings and four-pence halfpenny, for an institution, which is astonishing that the conque- 
rors should have thought of establishing. This was a fund set apart in each community, 
and appropriated to the relief of such Indians as were decayed or indisposed, and to their 
support under private or public calamities. 

The distribution of this fund was committed to their caciques, These were not the 
descendants of those whom they found in the country at the time of the conquest. The 
Spaniards cliose them from among those Indians who appeared the most attached to their 
interests, and were under no apprehension of making those dignities hereditary. Their 
authority was limited to the police in their district, which in general extended eight or ten 
leagues, to the collecting the tribute of those Indians who laboured on their own account, 
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that of the other)? being stopped by the masters whom they served, and to the preventing 
their flight, by always keeping tfoem under their inspection, and not suffering them to con- 
tract any engagement without their consent. As a reward of their services, these magis- 
trates obtained from government a property ; they were permitted to take out of the com- 
mon stock two-pence halfpenny annually for every Indian under their jurisdiction. At 
last they n ere empowered to get their fields cultivated by such young men as were not 
yet subject to the poll tax, and to employ girls till the time of their marriage in surh oc- 
cupations as were adapted to their sex, without allowing them any salary except their 
maintenance. 

These institutions, which totally changed the condition of the Indians in Mexico, irri- 
tated the Spaniards to a degree not to be conceived Their pride would not suffer them 
to consider the Americans as free men, nor would their avarice permit them to pay for 
labour, which hitherto had cost them nothing. They employed successively, or in combi- 
nation, craft, remonstrances, and violence, to effect the subversion of an arrangement, 
which so strongly contradicted their warmest passions, but their efforts were ineffectual. 
Las Casas bad raised up for his beloved Indians protectors, who seconded his design with 
zeal and warmth. The Mexicans themselves, finding a support, impeached their oppres- 
sors before the tribunals, and even the tribunals that were either weak or in the interest 
of the court. They carried their resolutions so far as even unanimously to refuse to work 
for those who had treated any of their countrymen with injustice. This mutual agreement, 
more than any other circumstance, gave solidity to the regulation? which had been de- 
creed ; the other, described by the laws, was gradually established. There was no longer 
any regular system of oppression, but merely several of those particular vexations, which 
belong to a vanquished people who have lost their government. 

The clandestine acts of injustice did not prevent the Mexicans from recovering, from 
time to time, certain detached portions of that immense territory of which their fathers 
had been despoiled. They purchased them of the royal domain, or of the great proprie- 
tors. It was not their labour which enabled them to make these acquisitions ; for this 
they were indebted to the happiness of having discovered, some of tliem mines, and others 
treasures, which had been concealed at the time of the conquest The greatest number 
derived their resources from the priests and monks, to whom- they owed their existence. 

Even those who experienced a fortune less propitious procured for themselves, by the 
sole profits of their pay, more conveniences than they had enjoyed before they underwent 
a foreign yoke. We should be very much deceived, if we should judge of the antient 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Mexico, by what has been said by different writers, of its 
emperor, its court, its capital, and the governors of its provinces. Despotism had there 
produced those fatal effects which it produces every where. The whole state was sacri- 
to the caprices, pleasures, and magnificence of a small number of persons. 

The government drew considerable advantages from the mines which it caused to be 
worked, and still greater from those which were in the hands of the individuals. The 
salt-works, greatly added to its revenue. Those who followed agriculture at the time of* 
harvest paid a kind of third of all the produce of the lands, whether they belonged to them 
as their own property, or whether they were only farmers of them. Man who lived by 
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the chafe, fishermen, porters, and all mechanics, paid the same proportion oi then- iiuiu— 
try every month. Keen the poor were taxed, at certain fixed contributions, which their 
labour or their a’ ms Hugh-’ pur them in a condition to pay. 

The .Mexicans me now less unhappy ; European fruits, corn, and cattle have n-ndc’c-1 
their faod mere wholesome, agreeable, and abundant; then houses are better built, b.:U< ; 
disposed, and belter furni.ihed ; shoe;, drawer:-, sir iris, a garment ot wool or cotton, 
ruth, and a bat. constitute their dress. the dignity winch ’l Ins hern agreed to annex 1>* 
these enjoyments has made them bettor economists and more laborin',;.-.. 'Ibis case, how 
ever, i-, far from being universal , <t is even very uncommon in the vicinity oi too mm< s, 
town ;, and great roads, where tyranny seldom sleeps ; but we oil: n tmd it with siius- 
facLion in remote parts, where the Spaniards are not numerous, and where they <r..\e, .n 
some mea.sme, become Mexicans. 

New Mexico is but little known. Il Inis a pleasant climate and fertile sod, and is in- 
habited by a variety of Indian nations. 

California is a country stretching about M(jt) leagues in length, and has couscfjueutly a 
considerable variety of soil and climate; and indeed we find, lrom good authority, tnat 
California produces some of the most beautiful lawn*, as well as many ot the most inhos- 
pitable deserts, in the universe. I'pon the whole, although Caliioniia is rattier rough 
and craggy, wo are assured, by the dosed Viuegas and other good writers, that, with due. 
culture, it furnishes every necessary and convenience oi life, and that even where the 
atmosphere is hottest, vapours rising from the sen, and dispersed by pleasant breezes, 
render it of a moderate temperature. 

The Californians are well made and very strong ; they are extremely pusillanimous, 
inconstant, stupid, and even insensible, and seem deserving ot the character given the 
Indians in general. I’efore the Europeans penetrated into California, the natives had no 
form of religion. The missionaries indeed tell us many tales concerning them, hut they ;i> 
evidently hear the marks of forgery, as not to he worth repeating. Each nation was then 
an assemblage of several cottages, more or less numemts, that, were ell mutually eonfodo- 
rafed by alliances, but without any chief. They were -nangci.-. even to lilial obedience. 
No kind of dress was used by the men, but the women made use ot some covering, and 
were even fond of ornamenting themselves w ith pearls, and such other trinkets as their 
country afforded. W’hat mostly displayed their ingenuity was the construction ot then 
fishing-nets, which are said by the Jesuits even to have exceeded in goodness those m. ale 
in Europe ; they were made by women, of a coarse kind of flax, p ooured lrom <ome 
plants which grow* there. The houses were lmilt of branches and leaves ot trees, nav inanv 
of them wore only inclosures of earth and stone, raised half a yard high, without an;, 
covering, and even these were so small that they could not stretch them-e'ive.5 at ieuyth in 
them. In winter they dwelt under ground in cave-, cither natural or artifr.. .\u. 

JLoui-iana is hounded by the Mississippi on the east ; by the gull of Mexico on tuc 
son’ll ; by New Mexico on the west ; and run - indefinitely north. 1 aider the 1 reuce. 
government, Louisiana iududed both sides of the Mii-is.-uppi. hum it> numb to the Illi- 
nois, and back from the river east and west indefinitely. 

It is a country very thinly settled, though it, L vipposed, from it 5 natural fertility, that 
it might be productive of great advantage. 

Vt>L. JI ~ 7 G 



Fast raid \\ of-t l-’iorii ui arc situated between ( J./ ; and Hl° non!) latitude. anil a**and 17* 
v r. t longitude Irom Philadelphia ; the length is about <>i>0 mik-s. and the breadth about 
1 -0. '1 hey are bounded north by (lenrgiu ; ca. ; t liv 'die Atlantic ocean ; south l>v the 

g .it ol Mexico: we^t hy t!io i\Iis.si.s."ippi ; King in the form oh an L. i he climate varies 
\crv little from lh;it of (Jonrgia. 

It has a great vari-ty of .-oils, but. is generally fertile. It produce^ a great varu-iv ef 
tr< vs. particularly white and red oak, live oak, laurel mangoliu. [line, hiciccv, < \pass, red 
and u lntc cedar. 

'I lie. live oaks, though not tall, contain a prodigious quantity of timber. The trunk is 
generally from I'J to 'JO feet in circumference, and rims ]o or 10 feet from the eariii, ;m,i 
then branches into four or live great limbs, which grow in nearlv a horizontal direction, 
tunning a gentle curve. l have stepped sa\s Haiti. un 44 above 50 paces, on a straight 
line, irom the trunk of one of them tree." to the extremity of the limbs." f i hev are ever 
green, and the wood almost incorruptihle. '1 hey bear a great quantity of small acorns, 
which are agreeable food when roasted, and from which the Indians extract a sweet od, 
which they u.*e in cooking rice. 

The capital of East l lorida is St. Augustine, and that of West. Florida is Pensacola. 
.Uolh these countries were possessed by the Eugli.di liom the year 170':J, till they reverted 
to the Spaniards 1 y the pease wliicli terminated tae American w ar. 
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The L’nited States were Id in number, at the time of their tir-t association in 177*' ; 
sauce that lime Vermont, Kentucky, and Western Territory have Ins n ailded ; tin* last of 
which is of such vaO extent, that it is intended by Congress that it shall he divided into 
ten new states, to he called Washington, Mctropota’.u’a. iVT.iippi, Michignmiu, 1 ! li;u »i.i, 
t.’hciiioncsiis, Saratoga, Svlvania, Asseniui, and Ikdopotau.ia. Tiiose ten .,iate.-i, spreading 
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over an immense tract 6f land* are traversed by the great river Ohio, in a*coursc of 1200 
miles, receiving into its waters the innumerable rivers which are scattered over the whole 
country. On the north they are bounded by the five great lakes, Superior, Machigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, which empty themselves into the river St. Lau rence. On the 
east they have the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, whose navigation, as well 
as the St. Lawrence, affords them a direct communication with the Atlantic ocean. On 
the south they are partly bounded by the mountains ; and on the west by the vast river 
Mississippi, whose source is unknown, and which, after flowing through the great continent 
of America, admitting into its swelling waves the tributes of a thousand waters, falls into 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Prom the best account that can be at present obtained, there are, within the limits of 
the United States, 3,083,600 people. . This number, which is rapidly increasing, both by 
emigrations from Europe and by natural population, is composed of people of almost all 
nations, languages, characters, and religions. The greater port, however, are descended 
from the English, and, for the sake of distinction, are called Anglo-Americans. 

The English language is the one which is universally spoken in the United States, in 
which business is transacted, and the records kept. 

Intermingled with the Anglo-Americans are the Dutch, Scotch, Irish, French, Germans, 
Swedes, and Jews ; all these, except the Scotch and Irish, retain, in a greater or less 
degree, their native language, in which they perform their public worship, converse, and 
transact their business with each other. 

The coast of the United States was discovered by John and Sebastian Cabot, two Ve- 
netian mariners, who were employed to discover unknown lands, by our king, Ilemy VII. 
It was left unsettled for many years, during which time it was denominated Florida, till, 
in the year 1584, queen Elizabeth granted two patents, one to Adrian Gilbert, • the other 
to sir Walter Raleigh, for lands not possessed by any Christian prince. Sir Walter dis- 
patched two ships, which anchored in a harbour, seven leagues west of tire Roancke, took 
possession of the country in a formal manner, and, in honour of queen Elizabeth, called it 
Virginia. Virginia became from this timo the common name for North America. No 
successful attempt was, however, made to colonize America, before the year 1606. 

In the spring of this year, Janies I. by patent, divided Virginia into two colonies. The 
southern included all lands between the 34° and 41° degrees of north latitude. This was 
styled the first colony under the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London 
company. The northern, called the second colony, and known by the general name of 
N arth Virginia, included all lands between the 38° and 45° of north latitude, and was 
granted to the Plymouth company. Each of these colonics had a. council of 1 3 men to 
govern; them. To prevent disputes about territory, the colonics were prohibited to plant 
within Handles of each other. There appears to be an inconsistency in these grants, as 
the langHpfcg betw een the 38° and 41° are covered by both patents. 

RotW^e London and Plymouth companies enterprised settlements within the limits of 

P m - - respective grants ; with what success will now he mentioned. 

Ptercy, brother of the earl of Northumberland, in the service of the London company, 
went over with a colony to Virginia, and discovered Powhatan, now James river. In the 
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meantime, the Plymouth company sent Henry Challons, in a vessel of55 tons, to plant 
a colony in North Virginia ; but in his voyage lie was taken by a Spanish fleet, and car* 
rial to Spain. • 

16(>7.] The London company this spring sent Christopher Newport, with three vessel's, 
to South Virginia. lie entered Chesapcak bay, and landed, and soon after gave to the 
most southern point the name of Cape Henry, which it still retains. Having elected Ed- 
ward Wingfield president for the year, they next day landed all their men, and began a set- 
tlement at James river, at a place which they called James town. This is the first town 
that was settled by the English in North America. Newport then sailed for England, 
leaving with the president 104 persons; and soon after this died Bartholomew Gosnold, 
the first projector of this settlement, and one of the council. The followipg winter James 
town was burrnt. 

During this time the Plymouth company fitted out two ships, under the command of' 
Raw ley Gilbert. They sailed for North Virginia with 100 planters, and George Popham 
for their president ; they arrived in summer, and settled about nine or ten leagues to the 
southward of the mouth of Sagadahok river. A great part of the colony, however, dis- 
heartened by the severity of the weather, returned to England, leaving their president 
Popham with only 45 men. 

It was in the fall of this year, that the puritans, who afterwards settled at Plymouth hr 
New England, removed from the north of England to Holland, to avoid the cruelties of 
persecution. 

1 GOB.] The Sagadahok colony suffered great hardships, after the departure of their 
friends, in December. In the depth of winter, which is extremely cold, their store-house 
caught fire, and was consumed, with most of their provisions and lodgings. Soon after 
this their president died, and Rawley Gilbert was appointed to succeed him. 

The chief justice Popham made every exertion to keep this colony alive, by repeatedly 
sending them supplies. But the circumstance of his death, which happened this year, 
together with that of the president Gilbert’s being called to England, to settle his affairs, 
broke up the colony, and they all returned with him to England. 

The unfavourable reports which' these first unsuccessful adventurers propagated respect- 
ing the country, prevented any further attempts to settle North Virginia for several years 
after. 

In 1609, the puritans, who had settled at Amsterdam, removed to Leyden. The next 
year the first effectual settlement of Virginia was made by De la W ar, governor of the 
colony. This year also New York began to be settled by the Dutch. 

Between the years 1614 and 1620 several attempts were made by the Plymouth com- 
pany to settle New England, but, by' various means, they were all rendered ineffectual. 
During this time, however* an advantageous trade was carried on with the natives. 

1617.] In this year the puritans at Leyden meditated a removal to America. Various 
difficulties intervened to prevent the success of their designs, until the year 1620, when a 
part of the congregation came over and settled at Plymouth. At this time commenced- 
the settlement of New England. 

The next year after the settlement of Plymouth, John Mason obtained of the Plymouth 
council a grant of the present state of New Hampshire. Two years after, under the au- 
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thorrty of this jsp’ant, asmallcolonysettlod nenrthe mouth of Piscataqua river. From 
tin's period we may date the settlement of New Hampshire. 

In 16*27 a colony of Swedes and Fins came over and landed at Cape Henlopen, and 
afterwards purchased of the Indians the land from Cape Henlopen to the falls of Delaware, 
on both sides of the river, which they called New Sweedland stream. On this river they 
built several forts, and made settlements. 

In 16*28 the council for New England sold to Henry Roswell and five others, a large 
tract ofland, lying round Massachusetts hay ; and John Endicot, with his wife and company, 
came over and settled at Nautnkeag, now called Salem. This was the first Knglish settle- 
ment which was made in Mossachu sett’s bay. Plymouth, indeed, which is now included 
in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, was settled eight years before ; but at this time it 
was a separate colony, under a distinct government, and continued so until the second 
charter of Massachusetts was granted by William and Mary, iu 1 69 1 , by which Plymouth, 
the province of Main, and Sagadahok were annexed to Massachusetts. 

, In the reign of Charles I. Lord Baltimore, a romanist, applied and obtained a grant of 
a track of land upon Chesapcak bay, about 140 miles long and 130 broad. Soon after 
this, in consequence of the rigour of the laws of England against the papists, Baltimore, 
with a number of his persecuted brethren, came over and settled it, and, in honour of 
queen Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. This colony had the honour of giving 
the first example of religious toleration in America. 

The first grant of Connecticut was made by Robert, earl of Warwick, president of the 
council of Plymouth, to lord Say and Seal, lord Brook, and others, in the year 1631. In 
consequence of several grants, made afterwards by the patentees, to particular persons, 
Fenwick made a settlement at the mouth of Connecticut river, and called it Saybrook. 
Four years aftev, a number of people from Massachusetts bay came, and began settlements 
at Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, or Connecticut river. Thus commenced the 
English settlement of Connecticut. 

Rhode island was first settled in consequence of religious persecution. Roger Wil- 
liams, who was among those who early came over to Massachusetts, not agreeing with 
somo of his brethren in sentiment, was banished the colony, and went, with twelve others, 
his adherents, and settled at Providence, in 1635. From this beginning arose the colony, 
now state, of Rhode island. 

In 1664, Charles II. granted to the duke of York what Is now’ called New Jersey, thet. 
a part of a large tract of country, by the name of New Netherlands. Some parts of 
Now Jersey were settled by the Dutch as early as about 1615. 

In the yatiML662, Charles IT. granted to Edward, earl of Clarendon, and seven others, 
almost the JWne territory of the three Southern States, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Two years after he granted a second charter, enlarging their boundaries. The 
V r mk ors ’ virtue of authority vested in them by their charter, engaged John Locko 
tow P wj a system of laws tor the government of their intended colony. Notwithstanding 
these p^^rations, no effectual settlement was made, until the year 1669, (though one 
was rtttnp^tcd in 1667,) when William Sayle came over with a colony, and fixed on a 
neck of land, between Ashly and Cooper rivers. Thus commenced the settlement of 
Carolina,* w hich then included the whole territory between the 2 9° and 36}® rorta 
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latitude, together with the Bahama islands, tying between latitude 22 and 27 degrees 
north. 

The royal charter for Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn, If>8 1. The first 
colony came over the next year, and settled under the proprietor, who acted as governor. 

The proprietary government in Carolina was attended with so many inconveniences, and 
occasioned such violent dissensions among the settlers, that the parliament in Great 
Britain was induced to take the province under their immediate care. The proprietors 
(except lord Grpnville) accepted of 22,500/. from the crown, for the property of juris- 
diction. This agreement was ratified by act of parliament in 17-9* A clause in this act 
reserved to Grenville his eightli share of the property and arrears of quit rents, which 
continued vested in his family till the revolution in 1771)- His share made a part of the 
present state of North Carolina. About the year 1729, the extensive territory belonging 
to the proprietors was divided into South and North Carolina. They remained separate 
royal governments, until they became independent states. 

For the relief of poor indigent people of Great Britain and Ireland, and for the security 
of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a colony between the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. Accordingly, application being made to George II. he issued letters patent, 
bearing date June 9tb, 1732, Ibr legally carrying into execution the plan. In honour of 
the king, who greatly encouraged the plan, they called the new province Georgia. Twcntv- 
uuc -trustees were appointed to conduct the affairs relating to the settlement of the pro- 
vince. The ..November following, 115 persons, one of whom w r as general Oglethorpe* 
embarked for Georgia, where they arrived, and landed at Yamacraw. In exploring the 
country, they found an elevated pleasant spot of ground, on t^e bank of a navigable river, 
upon which they marked out a town, and, from the Indian name of the river w hich passed 
by it, called it Savannah. From this period we may date the settlement of Georgia. 

Kentucky was first discovered by James Macbridc, and some others who were in com- 
pany w ith him, in 1754. Daniel Boon explored it in 1 769 . l our years after, Boon and 
his family, with five other families, who were joined by 40 men from Powlc’s valley, 
began the settlement. of Kentucky, which is now a very flourishing colony. 

The tract of country called Vermont, before the lute, war, was claimed both by New' 
York and New* Hampshire. When hostilities commenced between Great Britain and the 
colonics, the inhabitants, considering themselves as in a state of nature, and not within any 
legal jurisdiction, associated and formed for themselves a constitution of civil government. 
Since' that time, 1 777, Vermont has, to all intents and purposes, been a sovereign and 
independent state. 

Tho extensive tract of country lying north-west of the Ohio river, within the limits of 
the United States, was erected into a separate temporary state of government, by an ordi- 
nance of Congress, passed in 178 7. 

Before the revolution, there were three kinds of government established in the British 
American colonies. The first was a charter government, by which the powers of legisla- 
tion were vested in a governor, council, and assembly, chosen by the people. Of this 
kind were the governments of Connecticut and Rhode island. The second was a proprie- 
tary government, in which the proprietor of the province was governor ; although he gene- 
rally resided abroad, and administered the government by a'depnty of his own appointment. 
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the assembly only being chosen by the people. Such were the governments of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland* and originally of New Jersey and Carolina. The third kind wail 
that of royal- government, where the governor and council were appointed by the crown, 
and the assembly by the people. Of this kind were the governments of New Hampshire* 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, after the year 1709$ Virginia, the Carolinas, 
after tho resignation of the proprietors, in 1798 ; and Georgrn This variety of govern- 
ments created different degrees of dependence on the crown. To render laws valid, it 
was constitutionally required that they should be ratified by the king, but this formality 
was often dispensed with, especially in the charter governments. 

At the beginning of the last war of George II. with France, commissioners from many 
of .the colonies had assembled at Albany, and proposed that a great council should bo 
formed by deputies for the several colonics, which, with a general governor, to be appointed 
by the crown, should be empowered to take measures for the common safety, and to raise 
money for the execution of. their designs. This proposal was not relished by the British 
ministry, but, in place of this plan, it was proposed that the governors of the colonies, with 
the assistance of.one or two of their council, should assemble and coucert measures for the 
general defence, erect forts, levy troops, and draw on the treasury of England for monies 
that should be wanted, but the treasury to be reimbursed, by a tax on the colonies, to be 
laid by. the English parliament. To this plan, which would imply an avowal of the right 
of parliament to tax the colonics, the provincial assemblies objected, with unshaken fiim- 
ness ;. and the war w as carried on by requisitions on the colonies for supplies of men and 
-money, or by voluntary contributions. 

But no sooner, was peace concluded, than the English parliament resumed the plan r«jf 
taxing the colonies, and, to Justify their attempts, said that the money to be raised was to 
be appropriated tp defray the expence of defending them in the late war. 

The first attempt to raise a revenue in America appeared in the memorable stamp act, 
passed in 176.5, by which it was enacted that certain instruments of writing, as bills, 
bonds, &c. should not be valid in law, unless drawn on stamped paper, on which a duly 
was laid. No sooner was this act published in America, than it raised a general alarm. 
The people were filled with apprehensions at an act, which they supposed an attack on 
their constitutional rights. The colonies petitioned the king and parliament for a redress 
of the grievance, and formed associations for the purpose of preventing the importation 
and use of the British manufactures, until the act should be repealed. The news of the 
repeal was received in the colonies with universal joy, and die trade between them and 
Great Britain was renewed on the most liberal footing. 

The parliament, by repealing this obnoxious act, did not intend to lay aside the scheme 
of raising a. re venue in the colonies, but merely to change the mode. Accordingly* the 
next year they passed an act, laying a certain duty on glass, tea, paper, and painter's 
colours, articles, which were much wanted, and not manufactured, in America. This act 
kindled the resentment of the Americans, and excited a general opposition to the measure, 
so that parliament thought proper, in .1770, to take off these duties, except three-pence a 
pound qn tea. Yet thjs duty, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of the colonists, 
and their opposition to parliamentary taxation continued and increased. The inconve- 
jaence of. paying tl«e duty >vas,oot the sole nor principal cause of the opposition, itwas the. 
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onceadmitted, would have Subjected th« crionisamv unlimited parlia- 
mentary taxation, without the privilege dt bein^ represented. The fW^tractly eon- 
|ideir^d, was depjejd, and the smallest attempt to establish the dakd fey precedent ; was 
^uformly resisted. The Americans eould not feedeceivcd as to Re views of parliament ; 
%Jie repeal pi the stamp act was accompanied . with an uueqmvocdr declaration, “ dmt 
J^e parliament had. a right to make laws, of sufficient validity to bindhihe colonies, in aM 
pases whatsoever.” < «? ; 

. The colonies therefore entered into measures to encourage their? awn' nranufecteresand 
home productions, and to retrench the use of foreign superfluities; while the importation of 
tea was prohibited. In the royal and proprietary governments* the governors and people 
were in a state of, continued warfare. Assemblies were repeatedly called, and suddenly 
dissolved. While sitting, the assemblies employed all their time in 'Stating grievances and 
framing remonstrances To inflame these discontents, an act of parliament was pooled; 
ordaining, that the governors and judges should receive their salaries ofiahecrowivvthus 
ipakiig them independent of the provincial assemblies, and cedtovable ©iriyafcthepleaiwfe 
of the king. • 


The next attempt that was made .0 the part of the English government, tooenqner-the 
resistance of the Americans, was by passing an act, enabling the. East India, company to 
export ail sorte of teas, duty ; free, to. any place whatever. Several ships werefleighted 
w ith teas, and sent to die American colonies ; but the inhabitants, determined to oppose 
the revenue system, intimidated The factors* and, at Boston, destroyed the tea/ To punish 
this last outrage, a bill waapossed, to. discontinue the landing and discharging, lading and 
shipping of goqdft. wares, and merchandizes at die town of Boston, or within the harbour. 

This was foUowcAby an^act to regulate the government of MassachusettV bay* an act 
that ordained diat America# criminals might be sent to Great Britain to trice their trial, 
and aiwthcj^ ^lucli . enlarged the bounds of die province of Quebec; and granted many 
pnvilegei : % t iri.i^if|p^ inhabitants. • - ‘ 

These Etnang.mcasuiSE^ did hot intimidate the Americans. On the other hand; they 
served to con&m : tl^ fo|^r apprehen9ions of die evil designs of government, and to 
unite the cotoiuesip thrif opposition. • A correspondence of the opkti^, with respect to 
the unccm^titptifimd acteof parliament, produced an\uiiformity of proceedings in the colo- 
nies, in onjpr ~to concert; tneaaoris for the preservation of their rights. Deputies were 
accordingly appointed,, and met «k Philadelplgp. in the autumn of '! 774.- ■/ 
in this flat congress the proceedings were deliberate and loyal, 'hot marked "with unani- 
mity and firmnesa. , $h^| was a declaration^ or estate of dsrir daims, as to the 

cnjqymewl hf a d the .jrighttof Bfitish suhjeols, and particularly that of taxing themselves 
ex<flutju?& and of regplating the Wrtpprir^uliee of the colonies. They also drew up h 
potion to thf kin^ compbtiningTjf t^rir gi^ievancies, and praying for a repeal of the acMSoo*' 
stitutional and oppressive acts of parliament. They signed an association to soipend#te 
: J goods apd the expqrtation cf America n yg o doce, until Tteir^kv- 

Xbiey sent an address to thi inhabitaats of Gncm Britain, hnd 
in ibo flfrmer: of whtehTthay^einimewrtes^he Qppvel^ 
^ahidvcri titgikti ^British brathcanUuribUD ^ald r^themhustoyrin 
7 H 
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endaviltgftbeirr American subjects ; and in die latter they endeavoured to ec 
frtwple m asparited and unanimous determination to defend their constitutional rights. 

In 1775 hostilities actually commenced, his niajesty published a proclamation, declaring 
thOi Americans rebels, and they* published an answer, avowing their allegiance, like 
year, however; all res er ve was dropped, and' the congress declared the 13 colonies lode 1 
pendent of their- mother country, and composing one entire nation, denominated test 
United States. ”\ 

V“ We pM orer the detail of the wars, and the aggravated atrocities wherewith its horror* 
were moreaaed, and of the wretchedness and misery it -induced ip its progress, and its 
tram feoth an the eastern and western world. * 

* In rile spring of 1732, general Carleton arrived in New York, and took the command 
of th»' British army in America; immediately on his arrival, he acquainted general Wash* 
ingtam and c o n g ress that negotiations for a peace had been commenced at Paris. 
•OntheSOtii Of the lith vnohth, 1732, provisional articles df pedee were. sighed & 
Fni^^ ; rincb Great Britain acknowledged the independence and sovereignty of tlie 
United £thtes of America ; and these articles were ratified by a definitive treaty. .. 

Thus e n d ed a long and arduous conflict, in whjjph Great Britain expended near a 
huadred’rinlliohr of money, with a 100,000 lives, and won nothing. America endured 
every ertieHy and distTCss, lost many lives and much treasure, but was 'delivered from a 
foreign dominion. " 

No- sooner whs the peace restored by the definitive treaty, and the British troops with- 
drawn from the country, than the United States began to experience the defects of their 
general government While an enemy was in the country, fear, which had first impaled 
tbeeolonisfcfto associate' in mutual defence, continued to ‘bpeirate/as a band of political 
union.- / ft* gave to tlie resolutions and recommendations of cdqgrCss' the force of laws, gnil 
generally commanded a ready acquiescence on the part of the state legislatures. Articles 
of confederation and perpetual union had been frdhied in cou^fessj amid submitted to the 
<0usideratioil of the stafos, - in 1773. Some df the states imrfrediitely" acceded to them, 
but otiier#, which bad not Unappropriated lands, hesitated to Smt^rfbe 'a i&hmpact, winch 
would give afrf adva&tage the states which possessed' Wtge trhCteW utitb^atp<f‘lands, ’fukc| 
were thus capable of a great superiority in wealth and population, -All %^ec|rdris f . 'hpw- 
#MP,' hathbUteh Overcome, and; by the accession of Maryland, fn'l’fsl*, the articles of 
confederation were ratified as the fraifte ’of government for theUhitedfltaf^. *’ 
vv'lbtoetirtiries of confederation, after bleven yeirs' experience, l^ifi^ found ln'ade^ 

% thu purposes of afoderal government, for reasons hereafter iheritionedj delegate? A’ere 
OhOSMNtt each of rise United Stdtes; to mekt dad tot upon the l he<j^simiry amehdmeptsf 
They abedfrdfogly dnbt in convention et^Philadeljphaa, in the seiiime? 6f 1737, an'd'a^reett 
to ptop e ie a ttow constitution for the consideration of thehr cbtistituehts *; which wasafterv 
wards' adopted. 

Ag ppU alde to fois riawsti tittioii, ^the United States are 'governed'^ k ‘pit^cknt, a sqiuft^, 
and a house of represeutatiaea. The president is elected for four yean i'hfc iseofoinap^ 
toahfo^ofltoh tiiti^SBtotito^^tifo Uniteti StateS, and?^^ of tito^itkia^ the ehvefal fttW 
when called into the 4Kfti»l aBtoiee of the XJwted States^ hefl^t h ld tiuifa th c > : 
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officers in each of the executive d^parpnenjs, , upon.; subject 
'funes of their respective offices ; and he ha^ power {g graft$. ( reprieve 5 »jkB(fi 
pard(^s ibr (>ffehces against the United States^ except in cases qfimpeachmjenU 
Uekas ppwer, hy and with the advice and consent, oftbe senate, tpmf^ ; pqati$&p^ 
Vided two-thirds of the senators present concur ; ana he nohn pates^.aud, , by. and wbh/thp 
aqvice aiid consent of the'Sepate, appoints ambassadors, , . other puhjjg ministers* QR&jmtr 
saU; judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the United whose 

appointments are not herein otherwise provided., for,, .and i w 1 hic]ti.sb%ll bp estaidilhWt by 
law. But the congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers ^>a£ 
they. think prdper, in the president alone, in the courts, of .law, orirvthe heads flfdppftTtr 
ments. I’ • 

The president has power to fill up all vacancies, that piay happen during the Wcess of 
the senate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at the endof their, next session* 
He, from time to time, gives to the congress information . of the state pf the unipn^and 
recommends to their consideration such measures as lae. judges necessary apcb expedient i 
he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, find* in case 
of disagreement between them with respect to. the time of adjournment, h? may adjourn 
tiiem to such times as he shall think proper ; he receives ambassadors and other puhlic 
ministers, he takes care tliat the laws he faithfully executed, and s commissions all the 
Officers Of the United' States. . . .. • 


The president, vice-president, and .all cjvil officers of the United States are tQ bapemoyed 
from office, on impeaclunent ^or,' and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. . 

The senate is composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
thereof for six years, and each senator has one vote. It has the sole power, of trying all 
impeachments. 

The" house of representatives is -composed of members, chosen every second year by 
the people of the several states. All laws and regulations whatever must be enacted by 
these' two* - houses, with the consent of the president ; unless, after the president has refused 
bis consent,, and the bill has been, reconsidered, it is approved bytwo?third9 ©f .the mem- 
bers of each house. ’ 

The nibsi southern of the United .States is, Georgia, which has a. mild but unwholesome 
climate. The soil, and fertility are various, according to its situation and different degrees 
of impijov^ent \ In this state are produced Ijy culture, rice, indigo cotton, riik (though 
nbt ih large quantities), Indian corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, pomegranates, &c. Rice at 
present is thestaple cbmmodity, apd, as p small proportion only of the rice ground is 
under cultivation, the quantity raised in future must be much greater than at present,: J8ot 
therapid increase ofthemhabitants, chiefly by, emigrations, whose attention is turned to 
thC raising of tobacco, and the vast extent of land, with a richness of soil su jtodtoL tbe 
culture of that pl^tit, renders it probable that hegOtWh twWH W |V tof 

.. ■ .. -J Hll .5-*V-;.U ! >T!.‘ » .{’# • U> MO** bf^n 

adopted t&ffbemu 

" W#immb«rah'fe g^iierdlly wear clothes of their own manufacture* 

7 H 2 
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South Carolina is also unhealthy. The country jts level near the SC*, bpt farti^iqlriril 
•'WQfrerkfiiSi wW fitft ln$ 0Sie. its soil is. of four difljerent jfinds^ one of ..which chiefly 

sekdnd grass, the third rice, and the fourth various kinds of timb^. 
This province has a variety of mineral productions, among which are silver and leadr- 
"’^WoiWCiWAiif* Itirirantis” we taa^et? of .Sootli Caroling and Virginia with. ...tpbiqgei 
wheat, and Indian corn, a be exports of the lower p^r^s oT the state are tar, pitchy tur- 
'flmmtBs fei^iwrv^n; jMs, 1 scantling, staves, shingles, furs, tobacco, pork, ,la*d, 

aiid a few pthcr articles, Their trade is chiefly with the 
^Wi^t'Tndifeb CWS^cfrihirn itaftjs. From the latter they receive flour, cheese, qyder, 
‘rf^les^^tafSes’/iWjh'Wre^, Cabinet v^Srcs, hats, and dry goods of all kinds, imported 
'Britain, FranceVsnd Holland, teas,&c. From the West Indies, rum, sugar, 
<%ftd‘'toflfee. ' • 


Iff the flat fcoiitttry, nbar me sea-coast, the. inhabitants, during the summer and autumn, 
•Wr^lshtjjfedt todtiteftriitflrijg 'fevers',’ which often prove mortal, as bilious or nervous symptoms 
prevail. The&'d'fCvers kre scldofo fmihctfiately dangerous to the natives, who are tempe- 
4diW**W 4 *&dhgerir ttho"ai#pftd$t "' ,:v 

Kentucky is a very fertile country, watered by large rivers ; it is well supplied with 
bnfldfoes^^thwi riVcf Yrsh of various species. The climate is accounted healthful, and its 
}i6pUlati6rfrapld!y increasing. 

Virginia produces iron and coals in considerable quantities. Its climate Is colder as we 
proceed towards the western parts of the province, till we attain the summit, of the Alle- 
gany ftiduntftins, 4hd then from thence to the Mississippi it becomes gradually Warmer. 
Vegetables' and animals 1 subsist in the interior -which arc not found on the coast 

Maryland has a mild and agreeable climate, suited to agricultural productions. In the 
interior billy country thfe'Mnh&bitatiis are healthy, but in the flat country they ace subject 
tdriamr minings fevers. 'The brief of the good land in Maryland is of such a nature and 
quality as to produce from 12 to 15 bushels of wheat, or from 20 to30 bushels of Indian 
kom- per acre.- Tpn boshfcls of Wheat and 15 busiiels of com per acre may he the annual 
’Average crops in this State* At large. Wheat and tobacco are. foe staple commodities of 
Maryland',’ and lh the fatetfofc Country, op the uplands, considerable . qualities of hemp and 
flaw^are^istJd^ 'Anmrig^Othcr kinds of timber is the oak, of several kin^s* wlpph is of w 
straight grain, and easily rives into staves for exportation. The black waltibtisfp dotpaftd 
fbr iekbin^ts, tables* and other fomiturel Tlie apples of -this stdtekrje large, '*t>ut mfcaiy, 
their peaches plentiful dflti gdbd. From t!hese the* inhabitants distil ^cyder, brandy, aiiU 
peach brandy. The forests abound with nuts of various kinds, which, are collectively 
ceiled mast On this mast Vast numbers of swine are fed, which run wild in the woods. 
These sWine, when fatted, are caught, killed, barrelled, and exported, in great quantities. 
Mines of iron ore, of a superior quality, are found in many parts of the state. . Furnaces 
for running this Ore into pigs and hollow ware, and fofges to refine pig iron into bars, have 
been erected in a number of places in the neighbourhood of the mines. This is the only 
manu&ctuie of importance carried on In the state, except it be that of wheat into dour. 
The trade of Maryland Is principally carried on from. Baltimore, with the other states, 
with the West Indies, «and with some parts of Europe. To these places they send annually 
sbout*30,000 hogsheads of tobacco, besides large quantities 6f corn, beans, pork* and 
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^'flak-seerf; in shihlfdi*' quantities, and receive in return clothing and other. Ary goods, 

* Spirits, sugars, r and other .West India commodities. The balance of trade is generally in 

TOftir faVouir: ~ ' 

IMaware is a flat and unhealthy country, many parts of. which are b;ut. tittle productive. 
r R fe most fertile in the taortly where wheat is chiefly cultivated >,. f u 

^ Pennsylvania, .excepting the Ailegany range of mountains, is generally, level or agreeably 
"llVersifldd with gentle hills and vales. The soil is of various kinds, hi some , parts it is 
barren; a great proportion of the state is good Igpd, and a considerable part isvery, good. 
Perhaps the proportion of first rate land is not greater in any of the thirteen states, • The 
^richest Jpart of the state that is settled is Lancaster county the richest that: is unsettled -is 
*Bkt\i*cen Allegany river and lake Erie, in the north-west comer of the state. Of this fifffr 
tract, 100,000 acres, lying on and near French creek, are offered for sale by the state. 

The produce consists chiefly of wheats it is also a good grazing country. Civilisation 
lias made a greater progress in Pennsylvania than in any other of the states. 
l 'New Jersey has a great variety of soils, but is, on the whole, more barren than < any other 


provjncp. 

NfeWlfork carries on a groat fur-trade with Canada, by -means of the lakes. It pro- 
duces ihiicfi timber, but its staple commodity is wheat. There are several societies in the 
city of Nejv York for promoting literature and humanity. 

’■ .'New England is a fine grazing country, has a variety of fruits, and produces in the 
mterior Indian corn, rye, pats, r barley, flax, and hemp, but has no staple commodity.. .A 
good fishery is carried on along its coasts. The people of New England generally obtain 
their estates i by hard and. persevering labour; they of consequence know their value, and 
spend with frugality ; yet in no country do the indigent fare better. Their laws oblige 
every town to provide a competent maintenance for the poor, and the necessitous stranger 
is protected and relieved from their humane institutions. It is thought by some that in 
no part of the wprld. the people arc happier, better furnished with the necessaries and . con- 
veniences, of life, or paore independent than the farmers of New England. As the great 
body of the people arc. hardy aud independent, their manners are congenial to their -em- 
ployment, -plain, simple, and unpolished. Strangers are received mid entertained among 
theia with, agreat dealofartless sincerity, friendly, and unformal hospitality. 

Tbe. Western Territory is watered by many large rivers, produces a variety of timber, 
and is expected to be very productive when brought under proper cultivation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

f/- * 

ft “ ' * s ■ ‘ . 

.4tf© r tN ( AWVE America.*—-- Nova Scotia, New Foukdland, Canada; 
t y,v ■ *. ...-New- Britain, Greenland, and the Western Coast. 

^ f 1 ; , ‘{|{.“ f ** 5 * * / - . 1 ’ 

fTPH & continental territories of the English in America comprehend New Britain or the 
.m* country **f the Esquimaux, Canada or the province of Quebec, and Nov* Scotia or 
Accadiaj; < Or* the east and south they are - bounded by the Atlantic and the American 
fce ».* on. tire west and north their boundaries are undefined, and blended with the lands 
qf' Indian nations, and American wilds. 

nt, Frit to the north, the hardy pinfe tree, the only evergreen of the pdlartegions, is no 
longer seen ; arid the cold womb of the- earth seems incapable of giving life to ahy other 
prdda ctions than a few blighted Shrubs. The accumulating snows, which cover the fnoun- 
tains of those solitary and desert tracts, together with the winds which Wow frpm thence 
vpear three quarters of the year, occasion a severity of cWd in this part of the W<&ld,even 
Ur latitudes which are moderate and pleasant in Europe. A principal port bfthkfcjitensive 
country lies in the same latitude with France, but its natural history nearly Answers the 
description of Norway or Sweden. The winters are long and severe ; the sumtofcrtShort, 
warm, and* pleasant ’ In many places corn, as well as fruits, and other vegetables are pro* 
duced; the meadow lands* which are wellwatered, yield the most luxuriant pasturage for 
vast numbers of great and small cattle ; and tobacco in particular is much cultivated, and 
seem* perfectly congenial *to the soil. Here also are the most undent andextetorive forests 
in the world, pcoduciag'the various spCcies of pines, firs, cedars, oaks, maple; UStr, Walnut, 
beech, elm, and poplar. 

The animals of Rritish America are also similar to those of the northern countries of 
Europe, as buffaloes, bears, wolves, moose-deer, stags, rein- deer, goats, foxes, beavers, 
otters, lynxes, martins, squirrels, ermines, wild cats, ferrets, weasels, Wires# and rabbits. 

, Of the feathered tribe, there are numbers of eagles, falcons, gos-hawks, tercels, ravens* 
owls, woodcocks^ snipes, blackbirds, swallows, larks, thrushes, finches; hmateasestock of 
geese, swans, docks, cranes, bustards, partridges, and almost every apeciearbf fowl. 

Among their reptiles, the rattie-snake is the most remarkable. 

Of sea fish, there are whales, morses, sea wolves, sea cows, porpoises, codf fish, her- 
ring, anchovies, pilchards, and various other kinds, and in the rivers and lakes there are 
pike, perch, carp, trout, &c. 

The rivers, lakes, and bays in this part o£ u the world are numerous, large, and deep. 
The rivers bere^whicb, from their magnitude, ^blight claim, if in other countries, particular' 
meotfon< «ppear diminutive, if compared with the great riverSt. Lawrence, iqprhich indeed 
many, ©f 'them at»- ultimately absorbed. -The same may be said of many capacious lakes, 
when compared^with those iifiand seas, the lakes of Canada. They are five in number, 
the Ontario, Eric or Oswego, Huron, Michigan, and Lake Superior, the smallest of which 
is;ao^ bieitthan SQO leaguesiu circumference, and Lake Superior,- by for the most spacious, 
and contouring sevenddarge islands, is at least 1500 miles in circuit. These lakes give 
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rise to several vast .rivers, particularly the Mississippi, which runs from north to south, t9( 
it tails into the gulf of Mexico, after a winding course of 4500 miles, receiving in its pro- 
gress the Illinois, the Missauri, the Ohio, and the other great rivers, scarcely inferior to 
the Rhine or the Danube ; and on the north the great river St Lawrence, which runs a 
contrary ^apurge fromthfc Mississippi, iteinptie^itsdfr kito the ocean, near Newfound- 
land, aftir^ceiving "Tram Rivieres, Despfttms, Segttinay, 

St. John’g and several btoer rivers, and becoming, at its mouth, about $0 miles wide. 
All thesejhjgjjfen are nuyjflnbleby the largest>»s$et 8 , aod have a communication with each 
other ; tb$ passage between Erie and Ontario b interrupted by a stupendous 

fall or c^^Vcalledi^iie fails of *Niagwu* Wh^c the rock crosses, it is about half a 
mile broody and, from the bend of the cliff, describes a crescent ; when it comes lb the 
pcrpendi^uil^. form, which is 150 feet, words cannotexpress the sensations occasioned by 
seeing suelia-yastbody of water violently thrown down from so amazing an elevation, on 
the rocksbelow, on which it again rebounds to a great height, and from its being converted 
into foain by these violent agitations, appears as ,whito;£now. The noise of this fall is 
often lie^y^p^e distance, of 15 miles, and sometimes much farther, and the vapour 
arising resembles a cloud or pillar of smoke, may also be seen at a very 

consider^^^eai||^and it is variegated like tbe rainbow, whenever the sun and the position 
of the tr^^e^sd’p jH'Oper for producing thafpheoomerton. Beasts and fowls frequently 
lose thei^^ in attempting to swim across, and ^ found dashed to pieces below ; and 
sometim^l^idiaps, eifoer through careltosof^pf inebriety, meet the same* tremendous 
fate; whi^tfckcumstance draws great numbefaof birds of .prey to the place, to feed on 
the dead Jtoite, ; *v ’ ‘4 

New ^I^&Nvhtich is commonly called the country ;7- of the Esquimaux, comprehends 
Labrador^^a^ys(prtk'and South Wales. Our |p 30 SPrj^<dge of this part of toe world 
originate^pp^^e^t stated in- England, for tlmdiwSeyery of a north-west passage to 
China an^S^|^^b||ie 8 . Forbishcr, and aftor .him H^avis* were the first adventurers 
in this and the straits which to^ d«Oovered^ still bear their names. 

Early, in tbe ^^ made three voyxgif on toe same adventure ; lie entered 

the strait^^|^hi;|eftc| s inb> that immense bay, whi^^together wide the straits, still bear his 
name, great part of this New Mediterr^p^i^ ondi r penetrated os far as HO V 

into the togfroaen zone, but was .at raven of his foithful adherent*,, 

committeaJj^ thecrew, ia an open boat, to toe seas ; these hardy adven- 
turers pf t but the ..crew j|S|ijp«. The last discoveries 

of Cook desired navigsdto- impracticable. . 

'The pW ; have four fortv 

viz, Chur efelf^ ^iQisuo, shore of the 

bay, and; rwith tbe ; Indians 

for furs ail [ these uncultivated 
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coiTimerce wTth stveral Europcan nations. . T , m .: ;.n. >$,■*& 

The only towqs of importance in Canada are Quebec, Trots Rtvteves^ and iMonlUfcMt' 
alt situated jap jtoB^riye^.St., Lawrence, by means of -which an ^•nstva ^oonttoetodde- 
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riarried on; fe«iployteg a v bont 60 ships andlOOO sbaihManfticially, though it is much inter* 
ni|4ed by t^>e ae^iie \viiMers; When the MfrgfeSt of the’Vive^ivc frozen over, and ports 
consequently blocked up. Their exports kfe skins, fu&, ginseng, srtake-foot, cappiltkire; 
wlieat,' &c. ; their imports the - manufactures of Europe, and the produce of the West Iti- 
dianislands. *' ’*• • \ ■ 

Near Quebec is a fine lead mine ; the whole country abounds in doals. and it is asserted 
that silver is found in the mountains; . ' ' * ' 

- The inhabitants of Nova Scotia export all sorts of lumber, such Its plan its, staves, hoops, 
and joists, together with immense quantities of fish ; the latter indeed is their staple com- 
rnodity,. and employs a great number of hands; their imports are the produce of the 
West Indian islands and the commodities of Europe. 

The principal towns in Nova Scotia arc Halifax, on Chebucto bay, Anna polls, on Fun- 
day bay, St John’s, on the mouth of a river of the same name ; but the most recent 
establishment, and which bids fair to become the most opulent, is that of Shelburne town, 
founded by the American loyalists or refugees. 

The islands of New Foundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, lie at the month of the 
great St. Lawrence river, and are eelenrated for the prodigious shoals of fish thsat surround 
their coasts. The forests arc extensive, and the animals various and many. Newfoundland 
is watered by many spacious rivers, and furnished with several large and excellent har- 
bours. About 1 . 5,000 Europeans constantly reside on the island. The chief towns are 
Placentia, Bonavista, and St. John. The Indians or natives ore said to be a gentle, mild,* 
and tractable people, easily gained by civility and good usage. The coasts are extremely 
subject to fogs, frequently with storms of snow and sleet, and the beauties of a serene sky 
arc seldom behekl in this island. The soil on most parts of the island is rocky and barren, 
but in some of the Valleys on the southern coast deep and rich. The vegetable productions 
are but few ; a kind of wild rye is found in some of the valleys, strawberries and rasberrics 
are found in the woods, which also supply a variety of excellent timber. But the island is 
chiefly valued for its great cod-fishery, on those shoals called the banks of Newfoundland. 
In this branch of commerce upwards of 3000 sail of small craft are annually employed ; 
on board of which, as well as on shore, for the purpose of curing and packing the fish, 
upwards of 10,000 hands are employed. This! fishery is supposed to increase the national 
stock upwards of 300 , 0001 . annually, which is remitted to England in gold and silver," for 
cpd sold in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 

Very profitable fisheries are likewise carried on along the coasts of New Scotland, New 
England, and the Isle of Cape Breton. 

West. Greenland lies in north latitude, higher than 60°, and between 25° and 50° of 
west longitude* and is peopled, though but thinly. 

- The Greenlanders resemble the Laplanders ami other inhabitants of the north', in their 
being' addicted to superstition, and their extreme dread of founder. Their strength and 
agility is* astonishing ; after enduring hunger for several days, in their little kajnks or boats', 
toy wifi ride- out a storm, where an European boat could not live. Thekajak is princi- 
pally formed of laths and hoops, and covered with seal-skins, both above and bclOw ; it is 
ei ther form of a weaver’s f shuttle, dud six yards in length ; in the middle is a hole, into 
which the Greenlander slips his feet, and' Bits down ; he tucks the under part ofhis water* 
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.or great coat round the rmjt &ooQ r htthe h*le, thatth* penetrate. (/ . , 

He has his line coiled up be&pp vbim r and hirbaifwoniand frltffiwjjOT which jure 
very ingwnouslyttamtrivcd, and purioaly xni&q . iat strikiqg the Seal^l^ R is with bis 
pantik or oar that he navigates his little vessel’ tfrisheTays boldof,, with* both his hands, 
by the middle, and, with great regularity add quickness, strikes the #kteY on both sides, 
and rows along with greet velocity.* He. datts over thp boisterous billows like an arrow ; 
if a wave break over him, he is presently again skimming along the surface ; if he. bet oyer- 
turned, and hie head be directly downwards, .with a swing of his pantik he recovers his 
former station ; but if he lose ibis, he is commonly lost himself. It is on this trying occa- 
sion he creeps out of his kajak, and cries aloud for help ; if none .be at hand, to come to 
his assistance, he binds himself to his boat, that his body may be found and interred. 
Their umiaks or women's boats are similarly formed, but large and open at top ; these 
arc rowed by the women, but the men, in their kajakt at hand, shelter it from the greatest 
waves, and, in case of need, lay hold of the gunnel with their hands, to keep it on a 
balance; they coast along in. these boats, voyages from, two to four leagues, with their 
furniture and subsistence, at the rate of IS leagues. a dpy.; At every night’s lodging, they 
unload, pitch their tents, drag their boat ashore, turn it upside down, and load the beam 
fore and aft with stones, that the wind may not blow it away. If at any time the coast 
w ill not permit them to. pass,, six or eight pf. them, take the boat on their heads, and convey 

ii overland to a, more favourable, water. v. • 

These people change their habitations according to the season, living in houses in w inter; 
in summer in tents. Their houses are built, witho-fones and soda, these are roofed with 
beams ai?d rafters,, and small wood between them,, and over* these- are laid bushes and 
tprf, and fine earth on the top. They have neither door norchiitaney; ;*the use of* both 
these is supplied by a vaulted passage, four or six yards long, entering the middle of the 
house in the front ; this is so low that they must nearly creep on their hands and feet,, 
especially when they step down into the passage, either from within or without The 
walls are hung on the inside with old skins, to keep out the damp ; the roof on the out- 
side is covered with them also. From the middle, all along one side of the house, there is 
a bench of board, raised about a foot high* and covered with them also. From the middle, 
all along one side of the house, there is a bench of board?, raised about a foot high, and 
covered with skin ; this is divided into small apartments, resembling horses’ stalls, by 
skins, stretching from the wall to the posts that support the roof in the middle ; each family 
has a stall, and the number of families in one house is from three to ten. Op these floors 
they sleep, upon pelts ; they also sit on them, the men foremost, with their legs hanging 
down, carving their tackle and tools, the women behind them, minding their sewing, these 
also cook their victuals. Opposite to them, on the front of the house, arc windows, made 
of the intestines of seals and halibuts’ maws, and sewed so neat and tight that the wind 
and snow are kept out, while the light is let in. A bench runs along under the windows^ 
the whole length of the house, in which strangers sit and sleep. By every post there is 
fire-place, of a curious and simple kind, for the use of each family ; it is nothing jnorjfe 
than a lamp, hewn out of a kind of chalk or soft marble. They fill it with oil of seqis, 
and use fine moss instead of cotton; over this they boil their meat, in a sort of kettle, 
of the same substance with thpir lamp ; oyer all they fasten a wooden 

n II. 
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'• lay their wet clothes and boots to dry ; and, during their dark and tedious winter, thi 
lamps suffickiBtly g p ligh teo the boose, 5 aadk warm it very equally. * 

On the comiu^oe.af thespring^ when* the snowbegms to meltv and threaten to run 
through the roofi. they » move oot of these huts, rejoicing, to spend the summer in tents. 
Their tents are framed with poles* and covered with skins; the order of them is much the 
same as that of the houses,, but they are much more cleanly, and in these they endeavour 
to display some finery mid taste*. On ocessioptOf •> yipt, the guests or visitors arc welcomed 
with singing, and presented with a sdft pelt 1 tb sit tfpon ; the men talk very gravely and 
considerately of the weather, of hunting, and fishing ; tiie women first mutually bewail 
. their deceased relations, putt) an. Jwmmdnta themselves with little 

stories ; mean while the horn, with the sou®,, goes constantly round; when the banquet 
is brodght in, the guests let the host, press, them often, they pretend indifference about it, 
lest they should appear poor or half-stars erli 
Through the . labours of the Danish missionaries,, and more especially of those of the 
Moravians or Brethren's Unity, several congregations have been gathered from the gross 
'Superstitions of‘the country- to the profession of Christianity. The Cc/penftageh company 
engross the litfie trade of this country, and give doth*, cattery, and Various domestic 
utensils, in copper, brass, and tin, for wtude-bhibber, furs; &c. 

The western coast of America has inhabitants, who appear to be of the same race with 
the Esquimaux or Greenlanders. They were visited by the late captain- Cook, wheftfe- 
covered, amongotber places^ hfaotka sound, in latitude 49° 5$, and prince Willialn’s 
'Sound considerable farther to the north. Along th>s coast ace found several animals which, 
produce; wy. val&blo. fiwft It is now certaia that a north-west passage to India and 
ChhwisqttorlyJmpiocti^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Northern Archipelago, Sandwich Islands, Marquesas, Otahexte, SpcjEipr 
Islands, Friendly Islands, NewIIebrides, New Caledonia. New ,Zi; a land, 
New Guinea, New Holland, Conclusion. 

T HE NorthCrto Archipelago consists of several groups of islands, between Kampt- 
schatfeh and North America. Some of them are .only inhabited occasionally, and 
for some months in the year ; some are aery thinly peopled, but dtherSare pretty popu* 
ions. Tlie’irihabitants are hr-generad of Short stature,' and vCfy strong and active. 

The most perfect equality reigns among these islanders ; they have neither chiefs nor 
superiors, neither laws nor punishments ; they live together in families, and -societies of 
several families united, which form what they call a race, who mutually help and support 
each other. The inhabitants of the same islands always account themselves of the same 
race, and each looks upon his island as a possession, the property -of which is common to 
all individuals of the same society. Feasts are very common among them, cmd more par* 
tieularly when die inhabitants of one island are visited by those of die others. The men . 
of the village meet their guests, beating drams, -and preceded by the women, who sing ana 
dance. At the conclusion of the dance, the hosts -serve up their best provisions, and 
invite their guests to partake of the feasts. Hunting and fishing form a principal business 
of their lives ; they seem cool m their tempers, but when aroused are very violent ; like 
the Japanese, they seem not to liave an abhorrence Of suicide, but sometimes put an end. 
to their days with great apparent insensibility. 

The Sandwich Islands were among the last discoveries of captain Cook, who so named - 
them in honour of the earl of Sandwich, under whose administration these discoveries were 
made. They consist in i t islands, extending in latitude from 1S° 54 to 22° 15' north ; 
and in longitude from 15X) a 54 , to I6(f 24' west They are called by the natives Owhyhee, 
bfowee, Ranai, Morotoi, TahOorowa, Woakoo, Atooi, Necheeheow, Orcehoua, Moroc- 
tkme, ahd Tahoora, all inhabited except the two last The climate of these islands- 
iftfiers very little from that Of'the West Indies, the same in latitude, though perhaps more 
temperate ; and there are no traces of those indent winds and hurricanes which rentier 
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the stormy months in the West Indies so dreadful. There is also more rain at the Sand- 
wich Isles, whfere the mountainous parts being generally enveloped in a cloud, successive 
showers fall in the inland parts, with fine weather and a clear sky on the sea-shore. 
Hence it is that few of those inconveniences to which many tropical countries are subject, 
either from heat or moisture, are experienced here. The winds in the winter months are 
generally from east-south-cast to north-east. The vegetable productions are nearly the 
same as those of the other islands in this oooaa,-' but the taro root is here of a superior 
quality. The bread-fruit trees thrive not here in such abundance as in the rich plains of 
Otahcitc, but produce double the quantity of fruit ; the sugar-canes are of a very unusual 
size/ some of them measuring eleven inches and a \ quarters in circumference, and have 14 
feet eatable ; there is also a root of brown colour, shaped like a yam, and from six to ten 
-podrids in weight, tlite juice of which is very sweet, of a pleasant taste, and is an excel- 
lent “substitute for sugar. The quadrupeds are confined to the three usual sorts, hogs, 
dogS, and rats. The fowls are also of the common sort, and the birds are beautiful and 
numerous, though not various. Goats, pigs, and European seeds were left by captain 
Cook, but the possessionof the goats soon gave rise to a contest between two districts, in' 
which the breed was entirely destroyed. The inhabitants are undoubtedly of the same 
raCb that possesses the islands south of the equator, and inHheir persons, language, cus- 
toms, ahd 1 manners, approach nearer to the New Zealanders than to their less distant 
^neighbours, either of the Society or Friendly Islands. They are in general about the mid- 
dle sue, ' and well made, they walk very gracefully, run nimbly, and are capable, of bearing 
very 1 great fatigue. Many' of both sexes have fine open countenances, and the women in 
particular hhve good eyes and teeth, with a sweetness and sensibility of look that render 
them very engaging. There is one peculiarity, characteristic of every part of these islands, 
that even ih*the handsomest faces there is a fulness ofche nostril, without any. flatness, pr 
spreading of the 1 nose. They suffer their beards to grow, and wear tbeir hair after various 
fashions:* the dress of both men and women nearly resemble those of New Zealand, and 
both sexes wear necklaces of small variegated shells ; tattowing the body is practised, by 
every colony of this nation; the hands and the arms of the women are also yer^. neatly 
marked, and they have the singular custom of tattowing tbe tip of the tongue, like the 
New -Zealanders, they have adopted the method of living together in villages, containing 
from 1 00 to 200 houses, built pretty closely together, without any order, without having 
a winding path between them : they sure generally flanked towards the 5ea with detached 
walls, which are meant both for shelter and defence ; these walls consist, of. loose stones, 
and the inhabitants are very dextrous in shifting them suddenly tp sjuch places , as foe 
direction of the attack may require* In the sides of the hills or . surrounding eminences 
they have also' boles or caves, foe entrance to which is. also secured by a fence of the 
same kijfkT; they serve for places of retreat in cases, of extremity, and may he defended by 
a singhf person against many assailants. Their houses are of differentsizes, some of them 
large AncT Commodious, from 40 to 50 feet long, and from SO to 30 broad, while . others 
are mere hovels.- The food of the lower class consists principally of fish apdyegetahles, 
to^Which the.; people of higher rank add foe flesh of dogs and hogs. Jb$ , pwyms? 
spending their time admits of little variety ; they rise with the sun, and, after enjoy ing tf^e 
cpdt of the evening, retire to rest, a few hours after sun-set : the making of . 
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kc, forms the occupation of the men ; the women arc employed in manufacturing cloth, 
and their servants are principally engaged in the plantations and fishing; ;their idle hours 
are filled up with various amusements, such as dancing, boxing, and wrestling, their 
agriculture and navigation bear a great resemblance to those ot the South Sea islands ; 
their plantations, which are spread over the whole sea-coast, consist of the taro ar eddy- 
root, and sweet potatoes, with plants of the cloth-tree set in rows. 1 he bottoms of tbeir 
canoes are of a single piece of wood, hollowed out to the thickness of an inch, and brought 
up to a point at each end ; the sides consist of three boards, each about an inch thick, 
neatly fitted, and lashed to the bottom part; some of their double canoes measure / 0 feet 
in length, three and a half in ;depth, and twelve in breadth : their cordage, fish-hooks, and 
fishing tackle differ but little from those of the other .islands. Among their arts must not 
be forgotten that of making salt, which they have in great abundance and of a good 
quality. Their instruments of war are spears, daggers, clubs, and slings ; and for defen- 
sive armour they wear strong mats, which are not easily penetrated by such weapons as 
theirs. As the islands are not united under one sovereign, wars are frequent among 
them, which, no doubt, contribute greatly to reduce the number of inhabitants, which, 
according to the proportion assigned to each island, does not exceed 400,000. 1 he same 
system of subordination prevails here as at the other islands, the same absolute authority 
on the part of the chiefs, and the same unresisting submission on the part of the people ; 
the government is likewise monarchial and hereditary. At Owhyhce there *S a regular 
society of priests, living by themselves, ant} distinct, in all respects, from the rest of the 
people. Human sacrifices are here frequent, not only at the .commencement of a war, 
or any signal enterprise, but the death of every considerable chief calls lor a repetition o ( 
these horrid rites. 

The Marquteasas are five in number* viz. La Magdalena, St. I^cdro, La Dominica, 
Santa Christina, and Hood Island. . The inhabitants of these islands collectively, says 
captain Cook, are, w ithout exception, the finest race of people fo the South sea. Fot 
symmetry of shape and regular features, they, perhaps, surpass all other nations. Not 
a single deformed or ill-proportioned person was teen on the island ; all were strong, tall, 
well-limbed, and remarkably active : the men are about five feet ten or six feet high ; 
their teeth are not so good, nor are their eyes so full and lively* as those of many other 
nations ; the hair is of many colours, but none red, some have it long, but the most general 
custom is to wear it short, except a bunch on each side the crown, which they tie in a 
knot; their countenances arc pleasing, open, ami foil of vivacity ; they are of a tawny 
complexion, which is rendered almost black by punctures over the *hole body ; they were 
entirely naked, except a small jjiece of cloth round their waist and loins. 

The principal head-dress used in tlie islands, and what appears to be their chief orna- 
ment, is a sort of broad fillet, curiously made of the fibres of the husks of cocoa-nuts ; in 
the front is fixed a mother-of-pearl shell, wrought round to the size of a tea-saucer, be fore 
that another smaller, of fine tortoise-shell, perforated into curious figures, also before, m 
the centre of that, is another round piece of mother-of-pearl, about the size of half-a-crown, 
and before tbis auother piece of perfosated tortoise-shell, the size ot a shilling^ Reside* 
this decoration in front, some have it also on each side, but in small pieces, and aU have 
fixfeiHo tlutm the tail feathers of cocks; op tropic birds, which, when thc .ftUet is .tied 
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stand upright, so that the whole together makes a very sprightly ornament. They went 1 
round the neck a kind of ruff or necklace, made of light wood, the outward and upper 
sides covered with small peas, wliich are fixed on with gum ; they also wear some bunches 
of human hair, fastened to a string, and tied round their legs and arms. But all the above 
ornaments are seldom seen on the same persoft. 

Their weapons were all made of the club-wood or casuarma, and were either plain 
spears, about eight or ten feet long, or clubs, which commonly had a knob at one end ; 
they have also slings, with which they’ throw stones, with great velocity and to a great 
distance, but not with a good aim. 

The language of these people is much nearer to that of Otaheite than any other dialect 
in the South sea, except that they could not pronounce the letter r. 

'Die only quadrupeds seen here were hogs, except rats ; here were fowls, and several 
small birds in the w-oods, whose notes w f ere very melodious. The chief difference between 
the inhabitants of the Marquesas and those of the Society Islands seems to consist in their 
dfTercnt degrees Of cleanliness ; the former do not bathe two or three times a-day, nor 
wash their hands and face before and after every fneal, as the latter do, and they are 
besides' very slovenly in the manner of preparing their meals. Their diet is chiefly vege- 
table, though they have hogs and fowls, and catch abundance of fish at certain times ; 
their drink is pure water, cocoa-nuts being scarce here. 

The inhabitants of ’the Marquesas, as well as of most of the South sea islands, are much 
addicted to pilfering. A fruitless attempt has lately been made by the missionary society, 
to introduce the gospel among them. , 

Otahette is a celebrated island in the South sea, discovered by captain Wallis in 1767, 
several times visited by captain Cook, and now become well known to the Europeans, 
since it has been, for several years past, the constant residence of several missionaries* 
It is composed of twO peninsulas, united by a narrow neck of land. The country has a 
delightful romantic appearance ; the coast, viewed from the sea, presents a most beautiful 
prospect, being elevated like an amphitheatre ; the island is skirted with a reef of rocks, 
and towards the sea is level, being covered w ith fruit-trees of various kinds, particularly 
the eocoa-nut. At the distance of about three miles from the shore) the country risen 
into lofty hills, that are covered with, wood, and terminate in peaks, from which large 
rivers are precipitated into the sea. The stones every where appear to liave been burnt ; 
so that there is great reason to suppose that this and the neighbouring islands are either 
the shattered remains of a continent, or were torn from rocks which were formerly the 
bed of. Che sea. ... 

The air is healthy and pleasant, and the heat not extremely troublesome ; the eoil is a 
rich black earth, which produces spontaneously, or with very slight culture, bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, 'bananas of 13 sorts, plantains, potatoes, yams, sugar-canes, ’turmeric, and 
several trees. and ^brubs, which haveonly Otaheitan names. Theyhave domestic poultry, 
rtfactly reseirf&llng 'those of; Europe, beside wild ducks and several sorts of pigeons, yet the 
dOflNfcton people live chiefly on vegetable diet. They have also several species of ’ «ong- 
birds, ; biit ne qu&drupedS, Unless dogs, hogs, and rats, nor any frogs, toads, serpents, .or 
Stbrpions. 

The ki habitants; are st<mt,wefl made, active, and comely, and the women are accounted 
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hca-utifuL Botu sexes haye a custom of staining their bodies, which they call tat to wing; 
both men and' women have the hinder part of their thighs and loins marked very thick 
with black lines, in various forms ; these lines are made by striking the teeth of an instru- 
ment, somewhat like a comb, just through the skin, and rubbing into the punctures a kind 
of paste, made' of soot and oil, which leaves an indelible stain. Their dress consists of two 
ipicces of cloth, one of them, having a hole in the middle, to put the head through,, hangs 
■from the shoulders to the mid leg, before and behind ; another piece, which is between 
:four and five yards long,, and about one yard broad, they wrap round the body in a v.ry 
easy manner ; this cloth is not woven, but is made like paper, of the macerated fibres of 
the inner bark, spread out and beaten together ; their ornaments are feathers, flowers, 
pieces of shell, and pearls ; tlic pearls arc worn chiefly by the women. In wet weather 
they wear matting of different kinds, as their cloth will not bear wetting. The dress of 
the better sort of women consists of three or four pieces, one piece, about two yards wide 
and eleven long, they wrap several times round the waist, so as ,to hang down like a pet- 
ticoat, as low as the middle of the leg, and this they called parou. Their houses are no 
Other than a roof, not quite four feet from the ground,, raised on three rows of pillars, 
and thatched with palm-leaves ; the floor of their dwelling is covered with hay, over which 
they spread mats ; they arc sometimes furnished with blo.cks of wood, serving equally for 
stools and pillows. 

They are very ingenious in manufacturing their cloth and mats, and in constructing 
their canoes ; the tools used by the Otaheitans are adzes made of stone, & chisel or gouge 
made of bone, generally the bone of a man’s arm, between the wrist and elbow', a rasp of 
coral, and the skin of a sting ray ; also coral and sand, as a file or polisher, and with these 
they' fell timher, cleave and polish it, and hew stone. Their language is soft and mqjo- 
diotts, abounding with vowels, and easy to be pronounced. Their manners are extremely 
depfaved, especially those of a society Called Arreoys. They have of late suffered severely 
from a certain disease introduced among them by European mariners, so that their popu- 
lation is very rapidly diminishing. Several missionaries have laboured among them for the 
last seven or eight years, without much success. 

The Society isles, a cluster of isles, so named by captain Cook, in 1769, are situated 
between the latitudes of 16° 1 0‘ and 16 ° 55' south, and between the longitudes of 1J() />; 
tad 152 west. They are seven in number, beside Otaheite, namely, Huahinc, Ulietea, 
Otaha, Bolabola, Maurua, Toobonai, and Tabooyamanoo, or Saunders island. The soil, 
productions, people, tlscir language, religion, customs, and manners, are so nearly the 
tame as at Otaheite, that little need be added here on that subject. Nature has been 
equally bountiful in uncultivated plenty, and the inhabitants arc as luxurious and as iiulo- 
lertt. A plantain branch is the emblem of peace, and exchanging names the greatest 
token of friendship. Their dances arc more elegant, their dramatic entertainments have 
something of plot and consistency, and they exhibit temporary occurrences as the objects 
of praise or satire, so that the origin of ahtient comedy may lie already discerned among 
them.. ■ , . 

The Friendly islands were so named by captain Cook in 1775 ; but.threc of them were 
discovered by Tasman, an eminent Dutch navigator, in 164 A They are in general higl^r 
Cultivated, and well stocked with such roots and fruits as the islands .afford.. . Tlic men nigpwell 
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(but mostly the former), about two yards wide, and two and a half long, ^ » 

us to go once mid a half round the waist, to which it is confined by a girdle or cold. It 
is double before, and hangs down like a petticoat, as low as the middle ot the leg ; the 
upper part of the garment, above the girdle, is plaited into several folds, so that, when 
unfolded, there is cloth sufficient to draw up, and wrap round the shoulders, which is very 
seldom done : the inferior sort are satisfied with small pieces, and very often wear 
nothing but a covering made of leaves of plants, or the maro, which is a narrow piece of 
cloth or matting, like a sash ; this they pass between the thighs, and wrap round the 
waist, but the use of it is chiefly confined to the men. The ornaments worn by both 
sexes are necklaces made of the fruit of the pandanus, and various sweet smelling flowers, 
which go under tlie general name of kahulla. Others are composed ot small shells, the 
wing and leg bones of birds, sharks’ teeth, and other things ; all which hang loose upon 
the breast ; rings of tortoise-shell on the fingers, and a number of these joined together 
are bracelets on the wrists ; the lobes of the ears (though most frequently only one) are 
sometimes perforated with two holes in which they wear cylindrical bits of ivory, about 
three inches long. 

In the structure of their houses, their diet, their tools, and their ingenuity in using them. 


they have a considerable resemblance to the inhabitants of Otaheite. 

The New Hebrides were some of them discovered by Quiros, in 1606, but were first 
thoroughly explored by captain Cook. They differ considerably from each other, but 
arc in general covered with wood, but where they are properly cultivated appear to he 
fertile ; they afford a plenty of hogs and poultry. The inhabitants, especially those of Mai- 
licollo, are very ugly, and of a darker complexion than most of the South sea islanders ; 
they wear but little covering, except the women, who have a kind of petticoat ; the people of 
Mallicoilo wear a tight ligature round their bodies, which makes them appear mis-shapen ; 
their weapons arc bows, arrows, and clubs ; their arrows are supposed to be poisoned : 
they discovered the greatest sharpness of capacity in acquiring English w’ords, and pro- 
nouncing the most difficult sounds in the European languages. 

New Caledonia is about 80 leagues long and 10 broad ; it is diversified by barren 
mountains and fertile valleys, which are well cultivated. Here £re a great variety of 
birds, most of which were unknown till this island was discovered. The inhabitants are 
very stout, tall, and in general well proportioned ; their features mild, their beards and 
hair black, and strongly frizzled* so as to be somewhat woolly in some individuals* -their 
colour swarthy, or a dark chesnut brown. They make use of a kind* of comb, made of 
sticks of hard wood, from seven to ten inches long, and about the thickness of a knitting- 
needle, fastened together at one end, and at the other end pointed ; these combs they 
alb ays 'wear hafheir Iiair, on one side of the head. Their only covering was a coarse 
piece of cloth, made of the bark of a fig-tree* and ooarse garments of matting, wliich they 
wear, when unemployed. Their women, who are in a state of servility, are of a dark 
complexion and clumsy form*; their dress is a short petticoat, consisting of little cords, 
about eight inches long, which are fastened to a very long string, and tied several times 
mund their waist. Their houses are circular, like a bee-hive, and are entered by. a very 
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Muiill'door.-' lhc New Caledonians appear to be a harmless, good-natured people,- though 
furnished with offensive weapons, they seem to be more honest and chaste than the inhin- 
bitants of most of the South sea islands. 

New Zealand, which consists of two islands, is inhabited hv a race of inen, whd seetn 
to have made considerable progress in the arts ot life ; they have contrived to build them- 
selves stately canoes, though they are destitute ot the use of metals, and are so expert in 
electing their habitations on shore, that, in the space of half an hour, they can clear the 
ground ot the shrubbery with which it was embarrassed, and build on it a town of their 
huts. I hey have regular fortifications to flee to, built on the tops of their hills, or 
entrenched on the lo.ves grounds ; they display the most implacable ferocity, giving no 
quarter to their enemies, and feeding upon the slain. They have a little tillage, and fish 
with large nets, which are the common property of a township. Their fondness fur 
carving, and dexterity in that art, appear as well in their curious tattowing of their faces, 
as the manner ot ornamenting their canoes, and different utensils or weapons. There is 
a certain etiquette or decorum of manners observed among them ; they join then- noses 
together by way ot salute ; they are kind and hospitable to travelling strangers ; they 
wear clothes, and the women are distinguishable from the men bv their lower garments 
being always fust girt about them. Ibis country is hilly, and covered with grand forests. 
Its annuals are rats and a kind of fox-dog. 

New Guinea is a long and narrow island, very imperfectly known, though discovered 
as early as 1.52Q. Its inhabitants have the same appearance as the New Hollanders, whom 
we shall speedily describe. The land here is very low, as on every ether part of the 
coast ; but it is covered with a luxuriance of wood and herbage that can scarcely be 
conceived. Here the cocoa-nut, piaintain, and bread-fruit flourish in tne highest 
perfection. 

New Holland was formerly considered as due large island, but is now known to consist 
of two. It is therefore now proper to distinguish the western part of New Holland from 
the eastern, or New South Wales. Our description will principally refer to the latter. 
r lhe quadrupeds hitherto discovered in this country are principally of the opossum kind, 
of which the most remarkable is the kangaroo. Here are many beautiful birds, among 
which tiie principal arc the black swan, the cassowary, . and the ostrich. Uut the most 
remarkable animal yet discovered is denominated the duck's bill, bearing a resemblance 
to beast, bird, and fish. 

Ihe climate- of these islands appears not to be disagreeable, notwithstanding the violent 
complaints which some have made about it ; the heat has never been excessive in summer, 
nor is the cold intolerable in winter. Storms of thunder and lightning are frequent ; but 
these ure common to all warm countries ; and it has been supposed (though upon what 
foundation does not well appear) that, were the country cleared of wood and inhabited, 
these would, in a great measure cease. A shock of an earthquake has likewise been 
felt, but these natural calamities are incident to some of the finest countries in, the w^rld. 
It is not known whether there are any volcanoes or not. -,*■ , t; 

The inhabitants of New Holland arc, by all accounts, represented as tlte most miserable 
and savage race of mortals perhaps existing ou the. face of the earth: they go et^prely 
naked, and though pleased aknfrwt twith somet ornaments which weyfe^giyeu tl)ei%,£hey 
Vol. II. 7K 
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soon threw away as "useless. It does not appear, however, that they arc insensible of 
the benefits of clothing, or of some of the conveniences which their neighbours are in 
possession of Some of them, whom the colonists partly clothed, seemed to be pleased 
with the comfortable warmth 4hey derived from it, and they ail express a great desire for 
the iron tools which they see their neighbours make use of. Their eolour, in the opinion 
of captain Cook, is rather a deep chocolate than a fbll black ; but the filth with which 
their skins are covered prevents the true colour of them from appearing. 

Notwithstanding their disregard for European finery, they are food of adorning, or 
rather deforming, their bodies with scars ; so that some of them cut the most hideous 
figure that can be imagined. The scars themselves have an uncommon appearance. 
Some of them perforate the cartilege of the nose, and thrust a large bone through it, an 
hideous kind of ornament, humourously called by the sailors their sprit-sail yard. Ih**.jr 
hair is generally so much clotted with tire red gum already mentioned, that they resemble 
a mop : they also paint themselves with various colours, like most other savages ; they 
will also sometimes ornament -themselves with beads and shells, but make no use oi the 
beautiful feathers procyrable from the birds of the country. Most of the men want one 
of the lore teeth in the upper jaw, a circumstance mentioned by Dampier and other 
navigators ; and this also appears to be a badge of honour among them. It is very com- 
mon among the women to cut off the two lower joints ot the little finger, which, consider- 
ing the clumsiness of the amputating instruments they possess, must certainly be a very 
painful operation : this was at first supposed to be peculiar to the married women, or 
those who had borne childreu ; but some of the oldest women were found without this dis- 
tinction, while it was observed in others who were very young. 

The New Hollanders appear extremely deficient in the useful arts. Of the culti- 
vation of the ground they have no notion, nor call they even be prevailed upon to 
•at bread or dressed meat, lienee they depend entirely tor subsistence on the fruits 
and roots they can gather, with the fish they catch. Governor Philip also mentions their 
frequent setting fire to the grass, in order to drive out the opossums and other animals 
from their retreats ; and wc have already taken notice ot their using decoys for quails. 
As all these resources, however, must be at best precarious, it is no wonder that they arc 
frequently distressed lor provisions. Thus, in the summer time, they would eat neither 
the shark nor sting-ray ; but in winter any thing was acceptable. A young wlmle being 
driven ashore, was quickly cut in pieces, and carried off ; they broiled it only enough to 
scorch the outside, and in this raw state they eat all their fish. They broil also the fern 
root, and another whose species is unknown. Among the fruits used by them is. a kind 
of wild fig, and they eat also the kernels of a fruit resembling tlie pine-apple, lhe 
principal part of their subsistence, however, is fish ; and when these happened to be scarce, 
they were wont to watch the opportunity when the colonists hauled the seine, and often 
seized the whole, though a part had formerly been offered or given them. They sometimes 
strike the fish fromjdiP canoes with their spears, sometimes catch theta with hooks, and 
also make use of nets, contrary to the assertion of Dr. Haw kes worth, who says that nope 
of these ire to be uiet with among them. Their nets are generally made of the fibres of 
the fiax-plaqVwith very little preparation, and are strong and heavy, the lines of which 
they are combed twisted like whip-cord. Some ©C them, however, appear to he made 
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of the fur of an animal, and others of cotton. The mesnes of their nets are made of 
very large loops, artificially inserted into each other, but without any knots. Their hooks 
are made of the inside of a shell, very much resembling mother-of-pearl. The canoes in 
which they fish are nothing more than large pieces of hark, tied up at both ends with vines ; 
and considering the slight texture of these vessels, we cannot but admire the dexterity 
with which they are managed, and the boldness with which they venture in them oiit to 
sea. They generally carry fire along with them in these canoes, to dress their fish when 
caught. When fishing with the hook, if the fish appears too strong to be drawn ashore 
by the line, the canoe is paddled to the shore, and while one man gently draws the fish* 
along, another stands ready to strike it with a spear, in which he generally succeeds. 
There is no good reason for supposing them to be cannibals, 'and they never eat animal 
substances but raw, or next to it. Some of their vegetables are poisonous when raw, but 
deprived of this property when boiled. A convict unhappily experienced this, by eating 
them in an unprepared state ; in consequence of which he died in 24 hours. 

The huts of these savages are formed in the most rude and barbarous manner that can 
he imagined. They consist only of pieces of bark, laid together in the form of an oven, 
open at one end, and very low, though long enough for a man to lie sit full length. There 
is reason, however, to believe that they depend less on them for shelter, than on the 
caverns with which the rocks abound. They go invariably naked, as has already been 
observed ; though we must not imagine that the custom of going nuked inures them so to 
the climate, as to make them insensible to the injuries of the weather. The colonists 
have repeated opportunities of observing this, by seeing them shivering with cold in the 
winter time, or huddling together in heaps in their huts or in caverns, till a fire could be 
kindled to warm them. It is probable, however, notwithstanding their extreme barbarity, 
that some knowledge of the arts will soon be introduced among them, as some have beea 
seen attentively considering the utensils and conveniences of the Europeans, with a view, 
seemingly, of making similar improvements of their own. It has also been observed, that, 
in some things, they possess a very great power of imitation. They can imitate the songs 
and language of the Europeans almost instantaneously, much better than the latter can 
imitate theirs by long practice. This talent for imitation is also discernable in their sculp- 
tures, representing men and other animals every where met with on the rocks, which, 
though rude, are very surprising, for people who have not the knowledge even of con- 
structing habitations in the least comfortable for themselves, or even clothes to preserve 
them from the cold. 

This country has now become an object oi more consequence than formerly, by reason 
of the establishment of a British colony in it, where the criminals condemned to be trans- 
ported are sent to pass their time of servitude. Before this plan was resolved on by 
government, another had been discussed, viz. that of employing these criminals in work- 
houses ; and Jndge Blackstone, with Mr. Eden and Mr. Howard, had considered of the 
best method of putting it in execution ; hut though this plan had been approved by par- 
liament, as early as in 1779> some difficulties always occurred, .which prevented its going 
forward, aud at length, on the sixth of December 1786', orders were issued by his majesty, 
in council, for making a settlement on New Holland, establishing a court of judicature in 
the colonies, and other regulations or the occasion. The whole received the complete 
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WJtv \\as oeett erected, 'which is denominated Sydney Cove, and considered as the capita!. 
\t fast, the settlers laboured under various difficulties, but they have now succeeded so 
far as to obtain a large Supply of necessaries. Several causes, however, yet remain, 
which must operate to prevent New South Wales from obtaining any very distinguished 
place among the British colonies. These are the want of men, of respectable persons, 
well skiLfed in agriculture, of some staple commodity for exportation, which may enuWe 
the settler^ to' procure European goods, and the general depravity of manners, which, as 
must be expected, is to be found in a place where so large a number of the inhabitants 
have been expelled from their native country for nefarious practices. 

Whoever has surveyed with attention the history of nations, and compared those 
advantages which might have been derived from the globe we inhabit, with those which 
have been actually enjoyed by its inhabitants, must be impressed with this melancholy 
truth, that man has ever been the worst foe of man. The energies of the human mind 
have been more usually employed in the pursuit of such projects as entail misery on our 
fellow creatures, than in those which tend to ameliorate their coudition ; and it is only 
by the diffusion of those principles of benevolence and virtue, which are inculcated by 


our holy religion, that a period will be put to the desolating influence of war ; and the 
human species, instead of being the most miserable, become the most happy of those being8, 
which the Almighty has destined to inhabit the earth. 


FINIS. 
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F rontispiece to face the title-page of ▼oi. i. 

In this plate Britannia and the four quarters of the world are exhibited as sur- 
veying their several pretensions to the terraqueous globe. Of these persouages Britannia is 
the most conspicuous, as denoting the high station of the British empire in arts, in com- 
merce, and in war. On her Europe is leaning for support, while she is giving system to 
the rest of the world. On the right hand sits an Asiatic in full dress, displaying, by his 
air and attidue, that apathy which is so congenial to the inhabitants of the east. 'I lie 
African, seated on the ground, half nuked, but h ailing on several valuable tusks ol 
ivory, displays at once the servile and uncivilized condition of his countrymen, and the 
natural riches of the region they inhabit. America, armed with the war-axe, and 
dressed partly, and equipped partly in the native, and partly in the European stile, exhibits 
an emblematical representation of that hemisphere, where European manners are gradually 
obtaining the ascendancy. 

Map of the world, to face page 1 of Introduction. 

A table, exhibiting a view of the solar system, to face page 14 of Introduction. 

Map of Europe, to face vol*i. page 1. 

Map of Asia, to face vol. i. page 39- 

Part of the natural history of Asia, to face vol, i. p»ge 39* 
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DESCRIPTION OF 

The tiger appears sometimes larger, and sometimes less than the lion. Its head is 
large artd roundish, and the ears at£ 'short, and at a great distance from each other. The 
form of the hotly has a great resemblance to that' of the panther ; the skin is of a darkish 
yellow colour, striped with long black streaks ; the hair is short, excepting on the sides of 
therhead, where it is about four inches long’; the point of the tail is black, and the rest 
of it is interspersed with black rings ; his legs and claws resemble those of the lion, 
only the legs are much shorter m proportion to 'the size, of the animal. The tiger i s 
more ferocious : and cruel than the lion. Although gorged with carnage, his thirst for 
blood' i$ not appeased ; he seizes and tears in pieces a new prey, with equal fury and ra- 
pacity, the very moment alter devouring a former one ; he lays waste the country ha 
inhabits; Tie Beithar dreads the aspect nor the weapons of man; puts to death whole 
troops' of domestic animals ; and attacks young elephants, rhinoceroses, and sometimes 
even braves the lion himself. He lies in wait on the banks of rivers, where other ani- 
mals repair to drink ; lie is said to be peculiar to Asia, and is the largest and most cruel 
in India and its Islands. 

An account of that most singular and valuable animal, the rein-deer, may be found in 
vol. i. from page 593 to 597. 

I he toucan, which is perched on a branch of the tree, is chiefly remarkable for the 
size of its beak, which is about six inches and a half in length, though the bird h but 
little larger than a jackdaw'. It is perfectly harmless, and easily tamed, when it will 
leap up and down in the house, wag the tail, and cry with a voice resembling that of a 
magpie. It lives upon a vegetable diet, and is very partial to grapes. It will dart it| 
tongue five or six inches from its' beak, and employ it both in providing food and in 
building its nest. 

Near the toucan is seated the long tailed paroquet, of which there are many beautiful 
species in Asia and America. 

There are eight different species of the birds of paradise; the largest is found in 
New Guinea and some of the East India islands, and it is about two feet four indies' 
in length : they are unable to fly with the wind, but are obliged to make their course 
directly against it ; they have great difficulty in rising from the ground, and travel in 
large flocks, under the guidance of a bird, which is called the king. The natives catch 
them with birdlime, and sell them at a considerable price, on account of the beauty 1 of 
their plumage. 

The Bactrian cajnel has two bunches on the back, and is found in various parts of 
Asia. The Arabs regard the camel as a present from heaven, a sacred animal, w ithout 
whose assistance they could neither subsist, carry on trade, nor travel, CamelVmilk 
is their common food ; they also cat its flesh, that of the young camel being reckoned 
highly savory. Of the hair of those animals, which is fine and soft, and which is com- 
pletely renewed every year, the Arabians make stuffs for clothes and other furniture. 
With' their camels, they not only want nothing, but have nothing to fcajr; In one day 
they can perform a journey of 50 leagues into thq desert, which cuts off every approach 
from their enemies. All die armies of the world would perish in pursuit of a troop of 
Arabs. Jfente they never submit, unless from choice, to any power. With a view to 
hi* preddfbtfySfexpeditions, the Arab instructs, rears, and exercises his camel’s. A few 
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days after their birth, he folds their limbs under their belly, farces them to remain on 
the ground, and in this situation loads them with a pretty heavy weight, which as never 
removed, but for the purpose of replacing a greater. Instead of allowing them to feed 
at pleasure, and to drink when they are dry, he begins with regulating their meals, and 
makes them gradually travel long journeys, diminishing at the same time the quantity of 
their aliment. When they acquire some strength, they are trained to the course. Ho 
excites their emulation .by the example of horses, and in time renders them more robust. 
In fine, after he is certain of the strength, flectncss, and sobriety of his camels, he loads 
them both with his own and their food, sets off with them, arrives unpcrceived at the 
confines of the desert ; robs the first passenger he meets, pillages the solitary houses, 
loads his camels with the booty, and, if pursued, is obliged to accelerate his retreat. It 
is on these occasions that he unfolds his own talents and those of the camels. He mounts 
one of the fleetest, couducts the troop, and makes them travel night and day, almost 
without either stopping, eating, or drinking ; and in this manner he easily performs a 
journey of 300 leagues in eight days ; during this period of motion and fatigue, his 
camels are perpetually loaded, and he allows each day one hour only fur repose, and a 
ball of paste. They often run in this manner nine or ten days without finding water, 
and when by chance there is a pool at some distance, they smell the water half a league 
off: thirst makes them double their pace, and they drink as much at once as serves 
them for the time that is past and as much to come. The camel, is said to unite every 
thing that is valuable in the horse, the ass, the ox, and the elephant, and to be the 
most useful animal that is subjected to the service of man. 

The kangaroo has been found no where but in New South Wales, but has of late 
become well known in this country. It lurks among the grass, and feeds cn vegetables ; 
it goes entirely on its hind legs, making use of the fore i'eet only for digging, or bringing 
its food to its mouth. It is very timid ; at the sight of man, it flies from him l»v amaz- 
ing leaps, springing over bushes seven or eight , feet high, and going progressively from 
rock to rock. Its tail, which is very large, is used ns a weapon of defence : its flesh is 
coarse and lean, but is sometimes used for food. The female has a pouch, like that of 
the opossum. 

Map of Africa, to face vel. i. page 43. 

Part of the natural history of Africa, to face vol. i. page 43. 

This plate is entitled Part of the natural history of Afi ica, because it is impossible 
to exhibit in such narrow compass all the variety of animals ivhich inhabit that quarter 
of the world. Beginning with the left side of the plate, the first object that strikes our 
attention is the fore part of a crocodile, which is apparently in the act of w aiting for his 
prey. The crocodile is the largest animal of the lizard kind, growing sometimes to 18 
or 20 feet in length. It has no tongue, but in the place of that organ there is a sort of 
membrane, attached by its edges to the two sides of the under jaw. The nose is placed 
in the middle of the upper jaw, near an inch from its extremity, and is perfectly round 
and flat, being two inches in diameter, of a black, soft, spongy substance, not unlike the 
nose of a dog ; the nostrils are tatthc form of a capital placed thus ; and them 
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*re two caruncles, which filled and closed them very exactly, and which opened as 
often as he. breathed through the nose; the jaws seemed to shut one within another by 
means of several apophyses, which proceeded from above downwards, and from below 
upwards, there being eavitics in the opposite jaw to receive them. They have 27 dog- 
teeth in the upper jaw, aud 15 in the lower, with several void spaces between them ; 
they were thick at the bottom, and sharp at the point ; being all of different sizes, except 
ten large hooked ones, six of which are in the lower jaw, and four in the upper. The 
mouth is 15 inches in length, and eight and a half in breadth where broadest ; and the 
distance of the two jaws, when opened as wide as they can be, is 15^- inches. The 
skull between the crests is 'proof against a muskct-ball, for it only renders the part a 
little white that it struck against. The eye is very small in proportion to the rest of the 
body; and is so placed within its orbit, that the outward part, when shut, is only a 
little above an inch in length, and runs parallel to the opening of the jaws. The head 
is long, and has a little rising at the top, but the rest is flat, and especially towards the 
extremity of the jaws. It is covered with a skin, which adheres firmly to the skull and 
to the jaws. The skull is rough and unequal in several places, and about the middle of 
the forehead there are two bony crests, about two inches high : they are not quite pa- 
rallel, but separated from each other in proportion as they mount upwards. The fore 
legs have the same parts and conformation as the arms of a man, both within and with- 
out ; but they were somewhat shorter than those behind : the hands have five fingers, 
the two last of which have no nails, and are of a conical figure : the hind feet are di- 
vided into four toes, of which three are armed with large claws, but the fourth is without 
a nail ; these toes arc united together with membranes, like those of ducks, but much 
thicker. The colour of the body is of a dark brown on the upper part, and of a whitish 
citron below, with large spots of both colours on the sides. From the shoulders to the 
extremity of the tail lie is covered with large scales, of a square form, disposed like pa- 
^•llel girdles, and are 52 in number ; but those near the tail were not so thick as the 
rest. In the middle of each girdle there are four protuberances, which became higher as 
they approached the end of the tail, and composed four rows ; of which the two in the 
middle are low r er than the remaining two, forming three channels, which grew deeper the 
nearer they come to the tail, and are confounded with each other about two feet from 
its extremity. The skin is defended with a sort of armour, which is not, however, proof' 
against a musket-ball. This description is taken from an individual dissected at Siam, 
but it is applicable, in most instances, to crocodiles in general. The female lays eggs, 
which she covers over with sand, and leaves to be hatched by the heat of jthc sun. They 
are to be met with in the rivers Nile, Niger, and Ganges, beside most other large rivers 
in the southern parts of Asia and Africa, but are not equally dangerous in all countries : 
they are said to be very formidable in Upper Egypt, where they float along the surface 
of the water, and seize whatever animals come within their reach. When this method 
fails, they approach nearer to the bank, where they wait in patient expectation of such 
creatures as may come to drink, seizing, with the utmost ferocity, the bull, the dog, the 
tiger, jgkroan himself. 

Tj^Pelepbant is the largest of all animals. From the front to the origin of the tail he 
is generally about 16 feet long, from the end of the trunk 25 feet, and about 14 feet 
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high: the circumference of the neck is about 17 feet, and the circumference of the body, 
at the grossest part, Q5 feet 10 inches ; the tail is about six feet long, and two and a 
half in circumference ; the circumference of the leg is six feet : these are the largest di- 
mensions. Hut the animal differs in size in different countries ; in some not exceeding 
seven feet in height. The eyes arc small in proportion to the size of the animal ; the 
muzzle is very different from that of any other quadruped ; it is nothing but the origin 
of a long trunk, which hangs between the two large tusks ; the mouth appears behind 
the trunk, which serves in the place of an upper lip, and the under lip terminates in a 
point: the feet arc short, round, clumsy, and only distinguishable by the toes : the trunk 
K properly speaking, the nose, extended, and terminated by a couple of nostrils, lluf. 
besides serving as an organ of smell, the trunk performs all the functions of a strong and 
dexterous arm. It is a pipe, of an irregular conical figure, about eight feet long, five 
and a half in circumference near the mouth, and one foot and a half near the extremity : 
the upper side of the trunk is convex, and the under side flat. At the extremity of the 
trunk there is a concave protuberance, in the bottom of which are the two passages 
ol the noMiiis : *' c inferior part of the protuberance is thicker than the sides, and 
the superior is retched out like a finger, about five inches long, which, together 
with the edges of the '-lade extren.itv of the trunk, takes on different figures, according 
to the necessities of the animal. It is by this organ that the elephant lays hold of food 
or other substances, which lie manages with as much dexteritv as a man does his hand, 
taking up grains of com, or the smallest pile** of grass, and conveying .them to his mouth. 
When he drinks, lie thrusts his trunk into the water, and tills it bv drawing in his hreatii 
and exhausting the air; w hen flu* trunk is thus filled with water, he can either throw 
it out to a great distance, or drink it, by putting the end of the trunk in his moulh. 
The two large tusks of the elephant arc of a yellowish colour, and extremely hard; the 
bony sui ‘.'lance of which they arc comno.ed is known hv the name of ivory : the ears 
are vey large, and resemble those of an ape; the skin of the elephant lias hut few hairs on 
it, and pluct d at a great distance from each other; it is lull of wi inkles, like those on 
the palm of a man's hand, besides many chapped and lutu.-v ridges : the female has two 
dugs, one on each side of the breast. When tana f a-, h fieqnent in the south of 
Asia, the elephant is the most friendly and obedient of all animal'; he is enfut’v attach i d 
to the person who feeds and takes care of him. In a short time he understands signs 
and the sound of his master’s voice. lie distinguishes the language of passion, ol com- 
mand, of satisfaction ; and acts accordingly, lie receives his ordeis with attention, and 
executes them with prudence anti alacrity, but. without precipitation. lie easily learns to 
bow his knees and lower his body, for the convenience of tho r e who mount him. He 
caresses his friends with his trunk. He lifts bo; dens with his trunk, end assists those 
who arc loading him in laying them on his hack, ile delights in shining harness and 
trappings. When yoked in a cart or waggon, he pulls equally and cheerfully, unless he 
be abused by injudicious chastisements. 1 1 is guide is generally mounted ou his neck, 
v ith a small rod of iron, sharp at the point, in his hand ; lie directs bis motion by 
pricking him on the cars and head ; hut for the most part a word is sufficient. 

The secretary is a singular species of bird, resembling waders in the great length of 
its legs, hut has, notwithstanding, the characters of the vulture so strongly marked upon 
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it, as to leave no doubt to which species it belongs. The bird, when standing erect, w 
lull three feet from the top of the head to the ground : the bill is black, sharp, and 
crooked, like that of an eagle ; the head, neck, breast, and upper parts of the body are 
of a bluish ash colour ; the legs are very long, stouter than those of a heron, and cf u 
brotfn colour ; claws shortish, but crooked, not very sharp, and of a black colour ; from 
the hind-head springs a number of long leathers, which bang loose behind like a pendent 
crest ; these feathers arise by pairs, and arc longer as they are lower down on the neck ; 
this crest the bird can erect or depress at pleasure ; it is of a dark colour, almost black ; 
the webs arc equal on both sides, and rather curled, and the feathers, when erected, 
somewhat incline towards the neck. This singular species inhabits the interior of Africa, 
and is frequently seen at the Cape of Good Hope. It principally feeds on rats, lizards, 
snakes, and other reptiles, and is easily tamed. 

The serpent on the tree is the Boa Constrictor, an Immense animal, as it often exceeds 
36' teet in length: the body is very thick, of a dusky white colour, and its back is inter- 
spersed with 114 large, pale, irregular spots ; the tail is of a darker colour, and the sides 
arc beautifully variegated. Its flesh is eaten by the Indians and the negroes of Africa. 
It frequents caves and thick forests, where it conceals itself, and suddenly darts out upon 
strangers, wild beasts, See. When it chooses a tree for its watching place, it supports 
itself by twisting its tail round the trunk or a branch, and darts down upon sheep, goats, 
tigers, or any animal that comes within its reach. When it lays hold of animals, especially 
any of the larger kinds, it twists itself several times round their body, and by the vast 
force of its circular muscles, bruises and breaks all their bones. After the bones arc 
broke, it licks the skin of the animal all over, besmearing it with a glutinous kind of saliva ; 
this operation is intended as a preparation for swallowing the whole animal. Il it be a 
stag or any other horned animal, it begins to swallow the feel first, and gradually sucks 
in the body, and last of all the head. When the horns happen to be large, they have 
been observed to $tiek for a long time out of the mouth of the serpent, which is unable 
to move for several days after having devoured such bulky prey. At these seasons the 
I3oa is frequently destroyed by the hunters. 

Africa abounds with an immense variety of apes, monkeys, and baboons ; among these 
♦he Great Baboon is remarkable for having very long hair on the forehead, w hich turns 
backwards : they live chiefly on fruits, nuts, and eggs, and in a tamed state will drink 
great quantities of wine or brandy. 

The largest lions are from eight to nine feet in length, and from four to six feet high ; 
those of a smaller size arc generally about five feet and a half long, and about three and 
a half high ; his head is very thick, and his face is beset on all sides w'itli long, bushy, 
yellowish hair : this shaggy hair extends from the top of the head to below the shoulders, 
and hangs down to his knees ; the belly and breast are likewise covered with long hair ; 
the rest of the body is covered with very short hair, excepting a bush at the end of the 
tail ; the tail is long, and very strong ; the legs arc thick, and very fleshy; the feet are 
short ; and the claws very sharp, and about an inch and a quarter long : the fiercest lions 
arc those of Biledulgerid, in the desert of Zaara. lie has been frequently tamed, andin 
that case displays considerable affection for liis master, as well as for such small animal 
as it occasionally takes under its protection. 
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Part of the natural history of America, to face vol i. page 48. 

There are .‘33 species of tortoise, of which the alidas or common sea turtle is the most 
remarkable. It is found in America and in the islands of the South sea; the shell is so 
very strong, that it can carry more than (JOO pounds on its back, or as many men as can 
stand on it loaded. It digs round holes in the sand, in which it lays avast number of 
eggs yearly, to the amount of 1000 it is said. It broods on them during the night. Its 
flesh is of a greenish colour, makes excellent food, and is the dish of sailors as well as of 
epicures. It lives on cuttle and shell-fish, and grows to a prodigious size, some having 
been found to weigh 480 pounds. 

The alligator in many respects resembles the crocodile, but is less ferocious, preying 
chiefly on fish, though it will sometimes kill dogs, as they swim in the rivers, and hogs, 
which fetal in the swamps. It frequents the large rivers in the warmer parts of North 
America, as well as in South America, w here it would he productive of great mischief, did 
it not meet with a formidable enemy, when young, in the carrion vulture. 

The nose of the tapir is very remarkable, extending far beyond the lower jaw, is slen- 
der, and forms a sort of proboscis ; it is capable of being contracted or extended at 
pleasure : the extremities of both jaws end in a point, anti there arc ten cutting tctlh in 
each. lietween them and the grinders there is a vacant space, and there arc ten grinders 
in each jaw : the ears arc erect, the eyes small, and the body is shaped like that of a hog ; 
the back is arched, the legs arc short, and the hoofs small, black, and hollow ; the tail is 
very small ; the animal grows to the size of a heil’er half a year old ; the hair is short; 
when young it is spotted with white, when old of a dusk colour. It inhabits the woods 
and rivers of the eastern side of South America, from the isthmus of Darien to the river 
of Amazons. It sleeps during the day in the darkest and thickest parts, adjacent to the. 
banks, and goes out in the night time in search of food. It lives on grass, sugar-canes, 
and on imits. If disturbed it takes to the water, swims very well, or sinks below, and, 
like the hippopotamus, walks on the bottom as on dry ground. It mai.es a sort of hiss- 
ing noise. This is the largest of the American animals. 

The wolverine, which is stationed on a branch of the tree in this plate, has a black, 
elxtrp pointed visage, short rounded cars, almost hid m the hairs; the sides of a yellow- 
ish brown, which passes in form of a band quite over the hind part of the hack, above 
the tail ; the legs arc very strong, thick, and short, of u* deep black; the whole body is 
covered with very long and thick hair, which varies in colour according to the season. It 
inhabits Hudson’s bay and Canada, as far as the straits of Miebilimakinac, is found under 
the name of the glutton in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, being n native of the most 
rigorous climates. It is a most voracious animal, and slow of loot, so is obliged to take 
its prey by surprise. In America it is called the beaver eater, watching those animals as 
they come out of their houses, and sometimes breaking into their habitations and devour- 
ing them. It often lurks on trees, and falls on the quadrupeds that pass under ; will 
fasten on the horse, elk, or stag, and continue eating a hole into its body, till the animal 
f.dls down with the pain ; or else will tear out his eyes : no force can disengage it ; yet 
sometimes the deer, in their agony, have been known to destroy it, by running their head 
violently against a tree. It devours the isatis, or white fox ; searches for the traps laid 
for the sables and other animals ; and is often before hand with the huutsmen, who 
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N \t out between two trees. In a wild state it is vastly fierce, A ter- 

ror to both wolf and bear, which will not prey on it when they find it dead, perhaps on 
account of its being so very fetid, smelling like a polecat. It makes a strong resistance 
when attacked, will tear the stock from the gun, and pull the traps it is caught in to 
pieces. Notwithstanding this, it is capable of being tamed, and of learning several 
tricks. It burrows, and has its den under ground. The skin is sold in Siberia for four 
or six shillings, at Jakntsk for 12 shillings, and still dearer at Kamschatka, where the 
women dress their hair with its white paws, which they esteem u great ornament : the fin- 
is greatly esteemed in Europe ; that of the north of Europe and Asia, whose skins are 
sometimes to he seen in the furriers’ shops, is much finer, blacker, and more glossy than 
that of the wolverine, or American kind. The glutton has, by some authors, been con- 
founded with the hvenu 


Map of England and Wales, to face vol. i. page p,i. 

Map of Scotland, to face vol. i. page 122. 

Mop of Ireland, to face vol. i. page 20 

Lord Howe’s engagement with the French licet, June 1st, 17.94, to face vol. i. pjige 490, 

Natural history of the Polar Regions, to face vol. i. page 5 75 

This plate affords a view of those immense masses of ice, whicn are collected in the 
ocean, on the coast of East Greenland or Spitzbcrgen. The animals exhibited are the 
brown bear, the white hear, the seal, the walrus, and the common sea-gull. The brown 
or black hear has strong, thick, and clumsy limbs ; very short tail; large feet, body 
covered with long and shaggy hair, various in its colour ; the largest are of a rusty brown ; 
the smallest of a deep black ; some from the coniines of Russia black mixed with white 
hairs, called by the Germans silver hear; and some (but rarely) arc found in Tartary of 
a pure white. It inhabits the north parts of Europe and Asia, the Alps, the islands of 
C’cylon and Japan, and it is also found in North America and Peru. They are some- 
times carnivorous, hut their general food is roots, fruits, and vegetables : they will rob 
the fields of peas, and when they are ripe, pluck up great quantities, beat the peas out 
of the husks on some hard place, eat them, and carry off the straw ; they will also, 
during winter, break into the farmer’s yard, and make great havoc among his stock of 
oats : their favourite food is honey. The flesh of a bear in autumn, when they are 
exceedingly fat, by feeding on acorns, is delicate food ; and that of the cubs still finer ; 
but the paws of the old hears arc reckoned the most exquisite morsel ; the fat white and 
very sweet; the oil excellent for strains and pains of long standing. At the latter end of 
autumn, after they have fattened themselves to the greatest degree, the bears withdraw 
to their dens, where they continue a great number of days in total inactivity and absence 
from food, having no other nourishment than what they get by sucking their feet, 
w here the fat lodges in great abundance. 
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The Polar or white bear resides only in the coldest parts of the globe, and it has been 
found as far as the navigators have penetrated northward. During summer, the white 
bears are either resident on islands of ice, or passing from one to another ; they swim 
admirably, and can continue that exercise six or seven leagues, and dive with great 
agility : they bring forth two young at a time ; the affection between the parents and 
them is so strong, that they would sooner die than desert one another. Their winter 
retreats are under the snow, in which they form deep dens, supported by pillars of the 
same. They feed on fish, seals, and the carcases of whales, and on human bodies, which 
they will greedily tear up ; they seem very fond of human blood ; and are so fearless, as 
to attack companies of armed men, and even to board small vessels When on land, 
they live on birds and their eggs ; and allured by the scent of seals' tlesh, otten break 
into and plunder the houses of the Greenlanders : their greatest enemy in the brute 
creation is the walrus, with whom they have terrible conflicts, but are generally worsted, 
the vast teeth of the former giving it a superiority. The flesh is while, and said to taste 
like mutton ; the fat is melted for train oil, and that of the feet is us< d in medicine. 

The seal has a smooth head, without external cars, and the common length is from 
five to six feet. The fore legs are deeply immersed in the skin of the body ; the hind 
legs are placed in such a manner as to point directly backward ; every loot is divided 
into five toes, and each of these connected by a strong and broad well, covered on both 
sides with short hair : the toes are furnished with strong claws, well adapted to assist the 
animal in climbing the rocks it basks on ; the claws on the hind feet are slender and 
straight, except at the ends, which arc a little incurvatcd. The head and nose are 
broad and flat, like those of the otter ; the neck short and thick ; the eyes large and 
1 ‘lack ; in lieu of external ears, it has two small orifices; the nostrils are oblong, on each 
side the nose are several long stiff hairs ; and above each eye are a few o( the same 
kind, i he form of the tongue is singular, being forked or slit at the end; the whole 
-animal is covered with short hair, very closely set together. J hey are very useful 
to the Greenlanders, whom they furnish with food, clothing, and vaiions other articles. 

The walrus or sea-horse is sometimes 18 feet long, and has a round head and two 
enormous teeth, which are its weapons of defence : lues inhabit the coast of Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, Hudson’s bay, the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the fey sea, as far a.-: cape 
Tschuktschi. They are gregarious, in some places appearing in herd* of hundreds: they 
are shy animals, and avoid places which are much haunted by mankind, but are very 
fierce. If wounded in the water, they attempt, to sink the boat, either by rising under 
it, or by striking their great teeth into the sicUs ; they roar vet y lout 1 , and will follow the 
boat till it gets out of sight. Numbers of them are otten seen sleeping on an island of 
ice ; if awaked, tlicv fling themselves with great impetuosity into the sea, at which time 
it is dangerous to approach the ice, lest they should tumble into the boat and overset it. 
They are killed for the sake of their oil, one walrus producing about half a tun. 

Greenland whale fishery, to face vol. i. page 577 , to which we refer for the description. 

Di ’esses of the. Icelanders, with a view of mount Ilccla, to face vol. i. page 582 , to 
which and the succeeding pages we acl’er for the description of mount Ilcdu. 
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The modern Icelanders have made very little alteration in their dress from what w#t 
formerly in use : the men all wear a linen shirt next to the skin, with a short jacket, and 
a pair of wide breeches over it. When they travel, another short coat is put over all. 
The whole is made of coarse black cloth, called wadmal ; but some wear clothes of a 
white colour. On their head they wear large three-cornered hats, and on their feet Ice- 
land shoes and worsted stockings. Some of them indeed have shoes from Copenhagen ; 
but as they are rather too dear for them, they generally make their own shoes, sometimes 
of the hide of oxen, but more frequent of sheep' s leather ; they make them by cutting a 
square piece of leather, rather wider than the length ot the foot; this they sew up at the 
toes, and behind at the heel, and tie it on with leather thongs : the shoes are convenient 
enough where the country is level ; but it would he very difficult for us, who are not ac- 
customed, to walk with them amongst the rocks and stones, though the Icelanders do it 


w iih great ease. 

The women arc likewise dressed in black wadmal : they wear a bodice over their 
shifts, which are sewed up at the bosom ; ami above this a jacket, laced before, with long 
narrow sleeves, reaching down to the wrists. In the opening, on the side of the sleeve, 
they have buttons of chased silver, with a plate fixed to each button; on which the 
lover, when he buys them, in order to present them to his mistress, takes caic to have his 
name engraved, along with hers. At the top of the jacket, a little black colla) is fixed, 
of about three inches broad, of velvet or silk, and frequently trimmed with gold coid.^ 
The petticoat is likewise of wadmal, and reaches down to the ankles, hound the top of 
it is a girdle of silver, or some other metal, to which they fasten the apron, which is 
also of wadmal, and ornamented at top with buttons of chased silver. Over all tins 
they wear un upper-dress, nearly resembling that ot the Swedish peasants, with this dif- 
ference, that it is wider at bottom; this is close at the neck ami wrists, and a hands 
breadth shorter than the petticoat. It is adorned with a facing down to the bottom, 
which looks like cut velvet, and is generally wove by the Icelandic women. On their 
lingers they wear gold, silver, ar brass rings. 1 heir head-dress consists ot scveial cloths 
round the head, almost as high again as the face. It is tied fast with a handkcichicf, and 
serves more for warmth than ornament. 


Birds of the Northern Regions, to face vol. i. page 605. 

This plate contains a representation of the manner ot catching young birds, and gather- 
ing eggs in Norway, in which they let themselves down, by a similar process to that 
described in the account in the before-mentioned page, of recovering lost cattle. 

The large bird, w ith short wings, is the penguin, of which there are seven al difierent 
species : their attitude at land is quite erect ; they are very tame, and may be driven like 
a flock of sheep : in water they are remarkably active, swim with vast strength, assisted 
by their wings, which serve instead of fins : they feed chiefly upon fish, but will cat 


grass like geese. 

A little higher is the Greenland dove, another of the inhabitants of these inhospitable 
climates; .in the middle of the plate are three sea gulls, mid to the light the puffin. 

The puffin has a compressed bill. Its legs are very small, and placed so far behind, 
as to disqualify it from standing, except quite erect, resting not only on the foot, but the 
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tthole length of the leg: this circumstance makes the rise of the puffin from the ground 
very difficult, and it meets with many falls before it gets on wing; hut when that is ef- 
fected, few birds fly longer or stronger. These birds frequent the coast of several parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland; but no place in greater numbers than Pricslholm isle, 
where their flock3 may be compared to swarms of bees for multitude. These are birds of 
passage ; they resort there annually, about the fifth or tenth of April ; quit the place 
(almost to a bird) and return twice or thrice before they settle, to burrow and prepare for 
ovation and incubation: they begin to burrow the first week in May; but some few save 
themselves that trouble, and dislodge the rabbits from their holes, taking possession of 
them till their departure from the isle. Those which form their own burrows are at 
that time so intent on the work, as to suffer themselves to be inken by the hand ; this 
task falls chiefly to the share of the males, who also assist in incubation : the first young 
are hatched the beginning of July. The old ones show affection towards them, and seem 
totally insensible of danger in the breeding season. If a parent is taken at that time, 
and suspended by the wings, it will, in a sort of despair, treat itself most cruelly, by- 
biting every part it can reach, and the moment it is loosed, will never oiler to escape, but 
instantly resort to its unfledged young: this affection ceases at the stated time of migra- 
tion, #hich is most punctually about the lltli of August, when they leave such young 
as cannot flv to the mercy of the peregrine falcon, who watches the mouths of the holes 
for the appearance of the little deserted puffins, which, forced by hunger, are compelled 
to leave their burrows. 

Map of Sweden, to face vol. i. page 61 5 . 

Map of Germany, to face vol. i. page 031. 

Internal view of the silver mines, near Sehenmit/, in Hungary, to face vol i. page 668. 

Schcmuilz, a town of Upper Hungary, with tint- castles. It is famous for mines of 
silver and other metals, as also for hot baths. Near it is a rock of shining blue colour, 
mixed with green, and some spots of yellow. 

Map of the United Provinces, to face vol. ii. page 3 

Map of the Netherlands, to face vol. ii. page 11. 

■Map of France, to face vol. ii. page 21. 

Map of Spain, to face vol. ii. page 43. 

The Corrida de Toros, or Bull-fight, in Spain, to face vol. ii. page 43. 

These combats, of which the Spaniards are very fond, are exhibited only in the summer 
season, as the bulls are then fiercest, and the spectators can sit the most comfortably in 
the open air. They are performed in a kind of circus, surrounded by a dozen seats, 
rising one above another : the balconies of the houses are widened, so as to project over 
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the streets, which end there ; and it is really a very interesting sight, to see the diffeient 
classes of people assembled round this square, waiting for the signal with every sign ot 
impatience and joy. The bull has first to contend against the picadores, combatants ou 
horseback, who, dressed according to the antient Spanish manner, and, as it were, fixed 
to their saddles, wail for him, each being armed with a long lance. If the bull has great 
courage, he braves the pointed steel, which makes deep wounds in his neck, attacks with 
fury the innocent horse who carries his enemy, rips up his sides, and overturns him, to- 
gether with his rider. The latter then, dismounted and disarmed, would he exposed to 
imminent danger, did not combatants on foot, called ciwlos, come to direct the hulls 
attention, and to provoke him, by shaking before him different pieces of cloth, ol various 
colours. It is, however, at their own risk, that they thus save the dismounted horseman ; 
for the bull sometimes pursues them, and they have then need ot all their agility. I hey 
often escape from him, by letting fall in bis way the piece of stull, which was their only 
arms, and against which the deceived animal expends all bus furv. As soon as it is con- 
cluded that the bull has been sufficiently tormented by the combatants on horseback, 
they retire, and leave him to be irritated by those on loot, lhe latter, who are called 
bunderilleros, go before the animal, and the moment be darts upon them, they plunge 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of darts, called bamlerillas, the points oi whifh are 
hooked, and which are ornamented with small streamers, made ol coloured paper. lhe 
fury of the hull is now redoubled; be roars, tosses bis head, and the vain efforts which 
he makes serve only to increase the pain of his wounds. M lien the vigour ot toe bull 
appears to be almost exhausted, when his blood, issuing horn ‘JO wounds, streams along 
his neck, and moistens bis robust sides ; and w hen the people, tired ot one object, demand 
another victim ; the president of the entertainment gives the signal of death, which is an- 
nounced by the sound of trumpets: the matador then advances, and all the rot quit the 
arena ; with one hand he holds a long dagger, and with the other a kind ot tlag, which 
he waves backwards and forwards before his adversary : they both stop and gaze at one 
another, and while the agility of the matador deceives the impetuosity ot the bull, tin: 
pleasure of the spectators, which was for some time suspended, is again awakened into- 
lilh. At length lie finds an opportunity to give the fatal blow ; the animal vomits tip 
blood ; be staggers and falls, while his conqueror is intoxicated with the applauses ot the 
people : three mules, ornamented with belts and streamers, come to terminate the tia- 
gedy. A rope is tied around the bull’s horns, which have betrayed his valour, and toe 
animal, which, but a little before, was furious and proud, is dragged ignominiously bom 
the arena, which he has honoured, and leaves only the traces of his blood, and the le- 
membiance of bis exploits, which are soon etiaccd, on the appearance of bis successor. 
On each of the davs set apart for these entertainments, six are thus sacrificed in the 
morning, and twelve in the afternoon, at least in Madrid, lhe Spanish govenment have 
endeavoured to set hounds to these entertainments, which the strong prejudices ol the 
people have not permitted them wholly to prohibit. 

Map, of Swilzeiland, to face vol. ii. page 62. 

Fall, of the Rhine, at Sdnfflianscn, in Switzerland, to face vol. ii. page 62. 
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Fall of the. StauKacfh in Switzerland, to face vol. ii. page 62 . Perpendicular height 
16<H> feet. , 


Map of Italy, to face vol. ii. page 69 . 

A view of the city of Catania, and mount JEtna, in Sicily, to face vol. ii. page 91. 

In this, and the five succeeding pages, the reader will find such an ample account of 
mount .Etna, as removes the necessity of any additional description ; we shall therefore 
only remark, that the city of Catania is erected on the ruins of an antient town of the 
same name, which has been long since covered with lava ; that its inhabitants are much 
distinguished by the spirit of building, and that its church, though it has neither porch nor 
cupola, is accounted the largest in Sicily. 

Map of Muscovy, or Russia in Europe, to face vol. ii. page 251. 


The punishment of Russian pirates, to face vol. ii. page 258. 

The criminals, on whom this horrid mode of execution is employed, are the pirates, 
who<|fave infested the great river Volga. It sometimes happens, that the raft, on which 
they are set on float, stops near the bank, and they are taken down alive by some of their 
companions ; in which case they have been often times recovered, and become more des- 
perate robbers than before. More usually, however, they die raving mad, with their 
excruciating torture. 


View of the Great Wall, 


that divides China from Tartary, to face vol. ii. page 334. 


A mandarin administering justice, to face vol. ii. page 337. 

A view of Pekin, the capital of China, to face vol. ii. page 338. 

This immense city, which contaius several millions of inhabitants, is situated in a very 
fertile plain, 20 leagues distant from the great wall: it is an exact square, and divided 
ioto two parts, namely that which contains the emperoi's palace, wiiich is in the new 
city, or, as it. is called the Tartary city, : because it is inhabited by Tartars ; and the other, 
called the old city, is inhabited by the Chinese : they are full six leagues in circumference. 
Grosier tells us, “ that the height and enormous thickness of the walls of the Tartar 
city excite admiration ; twelve horsemen might easily ride abreast upon them ; they have 
spacious towers, raised at intervals, a bow-shot distant from one another, and large 
enough to contain bodies of reserve, in case of necessity. The city has nine gates, which 
are lofty and well arched. Over them are large pavilion-roofed towers, divided into 
stories, each having several apertures or port-holes: the lower story, forms a large hall, 
for the use of the soldiers and officers who quit guard and those appointed to relieve 
tliem. Before each gate a space is left, of more than 360 feet ; this is a kind of place of 
arms, inclosed by a semicircular wall, equal in height and thickness to that surrounding, 
the city. The great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pavilion-roofed tow’er, 
like the first, in such manner, that as the cannon of the former can butter the houses of 
Vol, II. 7 M 
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the city, those of Che latter can sweep the adjacent country. The streets of Pekin We 
straight, about ISO feet wide, a full league in length, and bordered with shop?. It j» 
astonishing to see the immense concourse of people that continually fills them, and the 
confusion caused by the prodigious number of horses, camels, mules, and carriages, which 
cross or meet each other. Besides this inconvenience, one is every now and then stopped 
by crowds, who stand listening to fortune-tellers; jugglers, ballad-singers, and a thousand 
other mountebanks and buffoons, who read and relate stories calculated to promote mirth 
and laughter, or distribute medicines, the wonderful effects of which they explain with all 
the eloquence peculiar to them. The temples and the towers of this city are s6 nume- 
rous, that it is difficult to count them. Provisions of all kinds are exceeding 'plentiful, 
they being, as well as the merchandizes, brought from oilier parts, by means of canals, 
cut from the rivers, and always crowded with vessels of different sixes, as well as from' 
the adjacent country. An earthquake, which happened here in 1731, buried above 
100,000 persons in the ruins of the houses which were thrown down. 

A Chinese lady, her child, and servant, to face vol. ii. page 344. 

A Mandarin and his wife, with a view of a temple on the banks of the Yellow fflfcrm 
China, to face vol. ii. page 344- 

In this and the two following pages the dresses of the Mandarins and other Chinese 
are described. The Chinese architecture, as displayed in the temple, is entirely different 
from that of the Greeks and Romans, but nevertheless has certain proportions of its own,- 
and a beauty peculiar to itself. Very few houses in China, unless public buildings, are 
more than one story in height. 

Five falls in the Caverry in Mysore, to face vol. ii. page 401. 

The perpendicular height of the highest of these is 2o8 feet. 

, ! j 

A man and woman of Hindostan, with a temple for Hindoo worship, to face vol. ii.;. 
page 405. 

. The variation which is observable in a few instances between the description of thorn- 
dress, as given in the before-mentioned page, and the representation in the plate, is to. he-' 
accounted for from a circumstance which takes place in all countries, viz. that the lower 
classes of people, when employed in hard labour, and exposed to the heat of .the stm, 
arc less regularly clothed than the higher order of society. The temples, of the Hindoos 
are not built in conformity to any rules of architecture, but arc principally remarkable 
for their immense size, which gives them an air of grandeur. 

. ; , ’ > * 
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An Indian mausoleum in the Mysore, with a banyan tree, to face vql. ii, page 407- 

This mausoleum is erected in a style widely different from any of the orders of Euro* 
pcan architecture. The banyan tree is particularly valuable for the shelter it affords to 
the inhabitants of India from the piercing rays of a vertical sun. 
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A PerslartJady receiving a visitor, to face vol. ii. page 410. 1 
The dress of the Persian ladies differs, but little from that bf the mbri, orily their teste 
are longer, and they wear stiffened caps instead of the turban i the Persians are the most 
polite people in the east. • , 

Sepulchres of the* judges of Israel, to face vol. ii. page 447. 

Dress of the Turks, with a view of the Grand Signior’s Seraglio, to lace vol. ii. page 465. 
The Turks shave their heads, but wear their beards long, except the military and those 
in the seraglio, who wear only whiskers : they cover their heads with a white linen turban, 
of an enormous size, and never pull it off but when they sleep : none but Turks must 
presume to wear a white turban : their breeches or trowsers are of a piece with their 
stockings ; and they have slippers instead of shoes, which they pull off when they enter 
a temple or house : they wear shirts with wide sleeves, not gathered at the wiists, and 
over them a vest tied with a sash ; their upper garment being a loose gown, something 
shorter than the vest. The seraglio of the grand signior at Constantinople, where he 
keeps his court, where his concubines are lodged, and where the youth are trained up 
lor tjfb chief posts of the empire, is a triangle, about three Italian miles round, wholly 
within the city, at the end of the promontory Chrysoccras, now called the seraglio point: 
the buildings run back to the top of the hill, and from thence arc gardens that reach to 
the edge of the sea. It is inclosed with a very high and strong wall, upon which there 
are several watch-towers ; and it has many gates, some of which open towards the sea- 
side, and the rest into the city ; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is constantly 
guarded by a company of capochees or porters ; and in the night it is well guarded towards 
the sen : the outward appearance is not very beautiful, the architecture being iuegular, 
consisting of different edifices, in the form of pavilions and domes. 

A Saadi or Egyptian quack curing a sick man, l>\ pretended conjurations with seipents, 
to face vol ii. page 484. 

We have received various accounts from travellers of some particular Egyptian fami- 
lies, who have the secret of handling the most deadly serpents, and even suffering them- 
selves to be bitten by them w ithout receiving any injury. 

View of the pyramids of Memphis, and colossal sphvnx's head, to face vol. ii. page 484. 

These enormous masses have been celebrated throughout all ages for their magnitude 
and antiquity ; they are three in number, and stand near one another on the west side 
of the Nile, almost opposite to Grand Cairo, and not far from the site of the antient 
Memphis : the territory which surrounds them is so rich, that it has furnished the antient? 
with the fable of the Elysian fields : the largest of these pyramids has been frequently 
measured, but with a strange variety of result ; it is probably not less than 500 i reucli 
feel in height, and 600 in width. It is built with about 200 layers of stone, each of 
which layers is from two to four feet high : the antiquity of these buildings renders it 
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impossible to ascertain their origin, prwj it, is disputed among the modems whether thef 
were intended as fire temples or as sepulphraj; monuments. 

A spbynx is a fabulous monster, having the, head and neck of a woman, and the body 
of a lion. Among the Egyptians it was the symbol of religion, and images Of this mons- 
ter were used to shew the beginning of the waters rising in the Nile. Several images of 
the sphynx are still to be seen, one in particular near the pyramids, which is of a pro- 
digious size, and cut out of the rock : the body of it is buried up in the sand, so that 
only the head and neck appear ; but these are of such prodigious dimensions, that it is 
1 5 feet from the ear to .the chin, according to the most moderate computation. 

. _ > 

A Mameluke and Turks of Egypt, to face vol. ii. page 489. 

The Colossal statues, with the ruins of the palace of Meninon, opposite Carnac on the 
Nile, to face vol. ii. page 490. 

Colossal statues of different kinds were probably frequent in antient Egypt, os the 
Egyptians considered enormous size as being one of the most essential requisites to tlie 
producing a sublime effect. From the rude sculptures and hicroglyphicat characters yet 
discoverable on these statues, it is likely they were intended to commemorate some im- 
portant event, which has been long since consigned to oblivion. 


A Turkish bashaw receiving a petition, to face vol. ii. page 532. 

In this page and the preceding is described that insolence of power so characteristic of 
Turkish governors, w hich is so well illustrated by this plate. 

v 

A person of rank in Congo carried by his slaves, to face vol. ii. page 545. 

A Hottentot man and woman, with a view of the Table mountain and Cape-town, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to face vol. ii. page 584. 

The Hippopotamus of the Cape of Good Hope, to face vol. ii. page 585. 

This animal lias been seldom seen, and is for that reason but imperfectly described by 
naturalists or travellers. In bulk it is second only to the elephant, the length of the 
males being sometimes 1 7 feet. It is supposed by many to be the behemoth mentioned 
in Job. Its appearance and manners are sufficiently evident from the plate. 

View of the new theatre at tlie Cape of Good Hope, to face vol. ii. page 587* 

Map of South America, to face vol. ii. page 601. 

ji 'i ^ 

View of * the city and harbour of Acapulco, in Spanish America, to face vol. ii, 
page 611. 

Acapulco is a small town in Mexico, with a fine harbour It sends a ship every 
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year to the Philippine islands, and receives, by the return dE another, a very rich cargo of 
Asiatic commodities 

Map of the West Indies, to face vol. ii. page 621. 

o 

Map of North America, to face, vol. ii. page 639- 

Falls of the Niagara, on the river St. Lawrence, in Canada, to face vol. ii. page 651. 

Note — The map of Turkey in Europe and Hungary to face page 668 of the Jirtt 
volume. 




A NEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 

CONTAINING THE 

NAMES AND SITUATIONS 


OF THE 

CHIEF CITIES, TOWNS, SEAS, GULFS, BAYS, STRAITS, CAPES, 

AND OTHER REMARKABLE PEACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD. 

COLLECTED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC 

CHARTS, MAPS, AND OBSERVATIONS 


Names of Places. 

Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

latitude. 

D. M. 

Ijoneitude. 

d: m. 

A Bbeville, 
Aberdeen, 

Somme, 

France, 

Europe 

50-07 4 N. 

1-54 E. 

Aberdeenshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

57-22 N. 

MOW. 

Abo, 

Finland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

60-27 N. 

22-18 E. 

Acapulco, 

Mexico, 

North 

America* 

17-10 N. 

10J-20W. 

Adriatic sea, or 
Gulf of Venice, 

between 

Italy and Turkey, 

Europe 

Mediterranean Sea. 

Achem, 

Sumatra, 

East India, 

isiri 

5-22 N. 

95-29 K. 

Adventure Isle, 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

A .da 

17-05 S.’ 

141- 12W. 

Agde, 

Hcrault, 

France, 

Europe 

45- IK N T . 

3-33 E. 

A gen, 

Aveiron, 

France, 

Europe 

Europe 

44-12 N. 

0-10 K 

St. Agnes (lights) 

Scillies, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

40-56 N. 

6-4 1W. 

Agra, 

Agra, 

East India, 

Asia 

26-13 N. 

76-49 E. 

Air, 

Airshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-30 N. 

4-35 W. 

Adrianople, 

Romania, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

42-00 N. 

26-30 E. 

Aix, 

Rhone, 

France, 

Europe 

43-31 N. 

5-31 E. 

Albv, 

'Fame, 

France, 

Europe 

43-55 N. 

2-J3 E. 

Aleppo, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

35-45 N. 

57-25 E. 

Alexandretta, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

36-35 N. 

36-25 E. 

Alexandria, 

Lower Egypt, 

Turkey, 

Africa 

31-11 N. 

30-21 E. 

Algiers, 

Algiers, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-40 N. 

2-17 E. 

Albany, 

New York, 

North . 

America 

42-48 N. 

73-30 W. 

Amboyna, 

Amboyna Lie, 

East India, 

Asia 

4-25 S. 

127-25 E. 

Ambryn Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

16-09 8. 

168-17 E. 

Amiens, 

Somme 

France, 

Europe 

49-53 N. 

2-22 E. 

Amsterdam, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-22 N 

4-49 E. 

Amsterdam, 

Isle, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

21 -09 S. 

174-5 1 W- 

Ancona, 

March of Ancona, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43*37 N. 

13-35 E. 

Angra, 

Ter ccra Isle, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

38-39 N. 

27-07 
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Names**/ Places. 

. Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

d. m.:,, 

IsdtitnM. 

d.m. 

I.onsiivM. 

Antigu»(St. John’s Antigua Isle, 
town) « 

Caribbee Sea, 

N. America 

17-04 N. , 

4p „ \» l ’ 

< r 

62^)4 W. 

Antioch, f 

%ria, 

Brabant, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

se-soN 

36,40 E. 

Antwerp* 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

Europe 

■bum. : 

4-27 E. 

Archipelago, 

Islands of 

Greece, 

Medfhtffanean Sea. 

Apae (Isle) 

Pacific 

Ocean, 

A sih 

16-46 S. 

168-32 E. 

Archangel, 

Dwiua, 

Russia, 

Europe 

6 i-34 N . 

38-59 E. 

Ascension 

Isle, 

South Atlantic 

Ocean 

7-56 N. 

14-27W. 

Astracan, 

Astracan, 

Russia 

Asia 

46-00 N. 

51-00 E. 

Athens, 

A chain; 

Turkey, 

Europe 

38-05 N. 

23-57 E. 

St. Augustin, 

Madagascar, 

South 1ml. Sea, 

Africa 

23-35 S. 

43-13 E. 

Aurora Isle, 

South' 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

J3-08 S. 

168-22 E. 

Ava, 

Ava, 

East India, 

A sip 

20-20 N. 

95-30 E. 

Avignon, 

Tenaison, 

France, 

Europe 

43-57 N. 

4-53 E. 

T) Agdad, 

Baltic sea, 

Eyraca Arabia, 

„ between 

Turkey, 

Asia 

33-30 N. 

43-51 E. 

Gcr. and Sweden, 

Europe 

.Atlantic Ocean. 

Balasore, 

Orixa, 

East India, 

Asia 

21-20 N. 

86-05 E. 

Bay of Biscay, 

Coast, of 

France, 

Europe 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Bay of Bengal, 

(kwst of 

India, 

Asia 

Indian Ocean 

. 

Baldivia, 

Chili, 

South 

America 

3.0-35 8. 

81-10W. 

Balbec, 

Barcelona, 

Syria, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

33-30 N. 

37-00 K. 

Catalonia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

41-26 N. 

2-18 K. 

Barbuda, 

Isle, 

Atlantic'Ocean, 

N. America 

17-49 N. 

61-55W. 

Basil, 

Basil, 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

47-35 N. 

7-34 K. 

Bassora . 

Eyraca Arabia, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

30-45 N. 

47-00 E. 

Bastia, 

Corsica, • 

Italy, 

Europe 

42-20 N. 

9-10 E. 

Bath, 

Somersetshire, 

England, 

Europe 

Europe 

51-22 N. 

2-J6W. 

Belfast, 

Ulster, 

Ireland, 

Turkey, 

54-30 N. 

6-30 W. 

Bonder, 

Bassarabia, 

Europe 

Europe 

46-40 N. 

29-00 E. 

Bayeux, 

Calvados, 

France, 

40-16 N. 

00-47 K. 

Berlin, 

Brandenburg,* 

Germany, 

Europe 

52-32 N. 

13-31 E. 

Bermudas, 

Bermuda Isles, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

N. America * 

36-25 N. 

63-23 W. 

Born, 

Bern, 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

47-00 N. 

7-20 K. 

Berwick, 

Berwickshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-48 N. 

145 W. 

Belgrade, 

Servia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

45-00 N. 

21-20 10. 

Bencoolen, 

Sumatra, 

East India, 

Asia 

3-49 S. 

102-05 E. 

Batavia, 

Java, 

East India, 

Asia 

6-10 S. 

106-56 K. 

Basse Terre 

Guadeloupe, 

Caribbee Sea 

N. America 

15-59 N. 

61-54 W, 

Bourdeaux, 

Gironde 

France, 

Europe 

44-50 N. 

00-29 VV. 

Bayonne, 

Lower Pyrenees, 

France, 

Europe 

43-29 N. 

1-25W, 

Borroughsfonncss, 

Linlithgowshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-48 N. 

3-44W. 

Boston 

Lincolnshire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-ION. 

00-25 E. 

Boston, 

New England, 

North 

America 

42-25 N. 

70-32 W. 

Bolabola, 

Isle, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

16-328. 

15 147 W. 

Bologne, 

Straits of Calais, 

France, 

Europe 

50-4SN. 

1-31 E. 

Bologna, 

Bolognese, 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-29 N. 

11-26 E. 

Bolscberiskoi, 

Siberia, 

Bombay Isle, 

Russia, 

Asia 

52-54 N. 

156-42 E, 

Bombay, 

East India, 

Asia 

18-56N. 

7243 E. 

Bridgetown, 

Barbados, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

N. America 

13^5 N. 

58-03W. : 

Bilboa, 

Biscay, 

Spain,' 

England, . 
Tartary, 

Europe 

43-26 N. 

3-18W. 

Birmingham, 

Warwickshire, 

Europe 

52-30 N. 

1-50 Wv ' 

fjllcUlflJCtfly 

Usbec 

Asia 

89-15 N. 

67-00 E , 

Breda*-; 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, . 

Europe 

51-40 N. 

440 Ei v; 


Gape Kinisterre, 

France, 

Europe 

4H-22 N. 

4-25 Wv 

Bremen, 

Lower Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

53-25 N. 

83&0 ..Jm* 
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Names of Places. Provinces, 

f ' *,■! 

Countries . 

Quarter. 

Latitude, 

D. V. 

Bristol, 

Somersetshire, - 

England, 

Bohemia, 

Europe 

Europe 

51-33 N. 

940W. 

Bbeilaw, 

Silesia, 

5 1-03- N. 

. 17-13 E. 

Brussels. 

Brabant, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-51 N. 

.4-96 E. 

•N 

! 

i, 

Si 

La Plata, 

Brazil, 

S. America 

34-35 S. 

58-96 W. 

Bukarast, 

Walachia, 

Turkey, 

Europe 

44-96 N. 

26-13 E. 

British Sea, 

Black or Euxine 
Sea 

between 

Turkey in 

Britain and Ger. 
Europe and 

Europe 

Asia 

Atlantic Ocean. . 

Bruges, 

Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

51- 1C N. 

3-05 & 

Brunswick. 

rs i 9 

Lower Saxony, 

Germany, 

Eurojx* 

59-30 N. 

10-30 E. 

Buda, 

Lower 

Hungary, 

Europe 

47-40 N. 

19-20 f:. 

Burlington, 

Jersey, 

North 

America 

40-08 N. 

75-00 W. 

Bourbon isle, 

South 

Indian Ocean, 

Africa 

90-51 S. 

55-95 E. 

/^Abello (Port) 
Cadiz, 

Terra Firma, 

South 

America 

10-03 N. 

67-27 W. 

Andalusia, 

Spain, 

Prance, 

Europe 

36-31 N. 

6-06 W . 

Caen, 

Calvados, 

Europe 

49-11 N. 

6- 10W. 

Cahors, 

I*>t, 

France, 

Europe 

44-96 N. 

1-31 E. 

Cagliari, 

Sardinia, 

Italy, 

Europe 

39-95 N. 

9-38 E. 

Cacuao, 

Toncjuin, 

East India, 

Asia 

91-30 N. 

105-00 E. 

Cairo, 

Ixmer 

Kgypt, 

France, 

Africa 

30-09 N. 

31-23 E. 

Calais, 

Straits of Calais, 

F'urope 

50-57 N. 

1-55 E„ 

CAllao, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

19-01 N. 

76-53 W . 

Calcutta, 

Bengal, 

East India, 

Asia 

29-34 N. 

88-34 E. 

Calniar, 

Smaland, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

56-40 N. 

16-26 e. 

Cam bray, 

Cainbresis, 

Netherlands, 

Eurojie 

50-10 N. 

3-J8 K. 

Camblcfown, 

Argyleshire, 

Scotland, 

F'urope 

F'urope 

55-30 N. 

5-40 W. 

4’ambridge, 

Cambridgeshire, 

England, 

59-19 N. 

0-09 E. 

Cambridge, 

New ‘ 

England, 

N. America 

42-95 N. 

71-05 NV. 

C anary, NK. point, Canary Isles, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

28-13 N. 

15-33 W . 

t and in. 

Catulia Island, 

Mi'ditcrranran Sea 

, Europe 

35-18 N. 

25-23 K. 

Canso Port, 

Nova Scotia, 

North 

America 

45-90 N. 

60-50 W. 

Camborliu. 

Cambodia, 

Eust fnd’u, 

Asia 

13-30 N. 

105-00 E. 

Canterbury, 

Kent. 

England, 

F'urope 

51-16 N. 

1-15 E. 

Canton, 

Canton, 

China : 

Asia 

23-07 N. 

113-07 E. 

Carlescroon, 

Schonen, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

56-20 N. 

15-31 E. 

Carthage rum*. 

Tunis, 

Barbary, 

Africa 

36-30 N. 

P-00 lv 

Carthagvr.a, 

Terra Firma, 

South 

America 

10-26 N. 

75-21 W. 

Carthagcna, 

Murcia, 

Spain, 

Europe' 

37-37 N. 

1-05W. 

Carlisle, 

Cumberland, 

< 'ardiganshire, 

England, 

Europe 

54-47 N. 

2-35 W. 

Cardigan 

Wales, 

Europe 

52-1 ON. 

4-38 W. 

Candy, 

Caspian Sea, 

(Vyloii, 

Russia, 

Indian Ocean, 
Tartary, 

Asia 

Asia 

7-54 N 

79-00 E. 

Casan, 

Casan, 

Hesse Cassel, 

Siberia, 

Asia 

55-43 N. 

49-13 E. 

Cassol, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-19 N. 

9-34 E. 

Cast.rc*, 

Tarno, 

France, 

F'urope 

43-37 N. 

2-19 K. 

St. Catharine’s Isle, 

Atlantic 

Ocean, 

S. America 

27-35 S . 

4V. mv. 

Cavan, 

Cavan, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

54-51 X. 

7-lSW'. 

Cayenne, 

Cayenne Isle, 

South 

America 

4-56 N. 

52- 10W. 

Cette, 

Herault, 

France, 

Europe 

Europe 

43-23 N- 

3-17 K. 

Chalons, 

Saone and Loire, 

■ - France, 

46-46 N. 

4-56 K. 

Chancier nagor, 

Bengal, 

East India, 

Asia 

22-51 N. 

8S-34 E. 

Charlton, 

Jsle, 

Hudson’s Bay, 

N. America 

52-03 N. 

79-00W. 

Chartres, 

Eure and Loire, 

France, 

Europe 

48-96 X. 

1-33. E. 

Cherbourg, 

North 

France, 

Europe 

49-38 N. 

1-33 W, 

Christmas Sound. 

YPW II. 

Term del Fuego, 

South 

• 7N, 

America 

55-61 N. 

09-57 W. 



<Jtfv 

Places . ! /■roAncer. 
^f^fftjtophcr’s - • G&rrlbean 
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Ci?Sk“Veccbia, ' Patro di S’. Petro^ Italy, 
Clerke’s Istes, ' ‘Atlantic •v:. 

C {cruft**, '} Pay*de-dome, . . i 'iiFMit&a 

.Ctfjiwir,' J *\ Up flfcr Rhine, jfshnoe, 

JJ**) ; Sect, of Cologne, XiAmany, 

£€feftT, Irtshtea, & ^Irtland, 

norin, *. On this side tho-* ASait India, 
*- ^ Ganges, 

-I’inbterre, * GaUfcia, v >5pnin, 

-8t. Vincent, Afemve, .'Portugal, 

— *df Good Hope, Hottentots, 'Caffr.uia, 

— — plpjida, • Efcst' Florida, NUrth 

— ■ ToW) ' »*■ '■ ■ ..Negroland, 

H fliHi, Terra delFuego isle,South 


Quarter. 

>1 ~r! .-w AL- America 


Ir.K 






VJ 


Cjdtegate, M "- 5 ’tfetween 

cSgv* • • m; 

Chester^ - Cheshire, 

Of Aiir/KS-TO w if j <Sbttih Carolina, 
Ctrj'KVlfAGKV, 1 Zealand Isle, 
C^rtTANTiNopCE, Romania, 


C6tk, 

Covert try, 
Q’P*6nce, 
Offish, 
Cowes’, : 

S£w» 

CV^mCTnnnstcr, 

^irtwsgu, 
Cusco, 
Cummin, 
D A rhascus, 


Dahtzic, 


Minister, 
Warwickshire, 
HSuribia, 
lifftrca, 

'fsteor Wight, 
Little Poland, 


Sweden and Dqju 
M orocco, . 
England, 

Nbrth 
Denmark, 
Turkey, . 

Ireland, 

England, 

Germany, 

Turkey, 

England, 

Poland, 



Afbh-duchy of Aus-Gcrmany, 
ttia, 

Chifhssau Isle, 
f¥rh, 

Isfc$ 

•Syria, 

Imh Prussia, 

Bengal, 


,..»JBarope ... x i 
^.America 
i^FfeoR* V< - T f 
y^gurope 
^.d^trope 
-..Europe 

'.V 

fefrope 
n. Europe 
Africa 
America 
•Africa 
America 
Europe 

Africa . 35-01 N. 

Europe 53-15 N. 

America 32-45 N. 

Europe 55-40 N. 

Europe 41-01 N. 

Europe 51-53 N. 

Europe 52-25 N. 

Europe -.47-37 N. 

Europe 37-50 N. 

Europe 50-46 N. 

Europe 50*10 N. 

Europe 4843 N. 


West India, 
South 


America 

America 


N. Pacific Ocean, Asia 


Turkey, 
Poland, 

East India, 
East India, 
Netherlands, 
Persia, 
France, 
France, 
France, 
Germany, 
France 


~|jon, 

isbitigen, 

.°U v 

rnnnque, 
oyer, 



Delhi, 

Holland, 
Dagistan, 
Landes, 
lamer Seine, 
Cote d’Or, 
Suabia, 

Ifefcnd Vilaine, 


mrnuu v uaiutj . m? taiitr. 

Windward Iskodt, West India, 
Kent, England, 

Eure and Loire, France, 
Derbyshire, > 'England, 
UlsjtCr, < <■ 'Behind, 

Guzerat, East India, • 

Stixony, -Germany, 

.Forfar, ' 1 Scotland; 

Leinster, “Ireland, 

"Durham, England, 

’|y*mbartonshi)ty ' Scotland, 
Kent, >- England^ 


Asia 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
. Europe 
Europe 
• Europe 
Europe 
. .• 'irii 
.Europe 
i '.^Europe 
w'.; Europe 
< -i-Europe 
. ^'Europe 
- Europe 



..5, 

N. 

r r j 

4&&N. 
,3X^2 N. 
&-S9S. 
24,$7 N. 
1445 N. 
55-58 S. 


9 




Atlantic Ocean. 


K 
80-30W. 
17-28W. 
6 7-SiW- 


11-66 N. 
. 12-25 S. 
31-40 N. 
33-15 N. 
54422 N. 
23-30 N. 
29*00 N. 
524)6 N. 
41-41 N. 
4342 N. 
49-65 N. 
4749 N. 
48*30 N. 
4843 N. 
46*18 N. 
4M>7N. 
48*44 N. 
- *62458 N. 

.• * 44452 N. 

• *:S1437 N. 
•AdWiOO N. 

asemisi. 
t d-,v unkin. 
•.-*#•48 N. 

> 60*52 N. 


fc30W- 

a-oiw. 

79tJ2W. 
12-40 E. 
S8-$§ £. 
&2SW. 
1-S5W- 
9-1% & 
8W> £. 
1-14W* 
19-55 E. 
1442 B. 

6840W. 
70-00 W. 
1*1-09 £. 
3740 E. 
JS48.E. 
8940 E. 
76*30, £. 
AM E. 
50*30. £. 
048W. 
0*59 k 
5X£. 
i l9dE. 




geographical table. 


Placet: 

Dunkirk, 


Countries. 


Quarter. 


Dunbar. 
Dumfries, 


* Handers, 

•s 


' Netherlands, JBnrope 

Scotland, Europe 

_ riesshtre, Scotland, Europe 

NelfrhChanneljbcfUeen Eng. and France, Europe 

Ocean*, betw, Che NW. of N. America and N£ of Asia 


JLatitude. 

D. M. 
51*09 N. 
55-58 N. 
55418 N. 


JLtOKiSii udCo 

D. M. 
2-27 E. 

2- 25 W. 

3- 25W. 


Ephesus, 
EW «re Isle, 
Easter Isle, 


Sdystone, 

Enebrun, 

Enatum Isle, 

Ebbing, 

Ernbden, 
Ermmanga Isle 
Erzerun^, 

Ethiopian Sea, 
Ejirtatijis, 

EvercuX, 

Exeter, 
T7Abn<JutIi, 
r Falkirk, 

Fez, 

Ferro!, 

Fayal Town, 
Ferdinand Naronka 
Ferrara, 

Ferro (Town) 

Florence, 

Flores, 

St. Hour, 

France (Isle of) 
Franckfirt on the 

Main, 

Frawtnburg, 

FuCgO Isle, 
Funchal, 

Futneau Isle, 
FottSt. David, 


Nuitfia, 

Pacific 

pacific 

Ediaburgshire, 

English Channel, 

Vjpper Alps, 

Pacific 

Prussia, 

Westphalia, 

Pacific 

Turcomania, 

Coast of 

Caribbean Sea, 

Elite 

Devonshire 

Cornwall, 

Stirling, 

Fez, 

(Jaficia, 

Azores, 


errarese, 
Canaries, 
Tnicany, 
Azores, 
Canto], 
Indian 
Franconia, 


Polish 
Cajpc Verd, 
Madeira, 
Hreifip 
FfrAomandcI, 
TJ^per Alps, 

Ocncvn, 
Azores, 
Orinioa, 

' Andalusia, 

St. (Noige Town, Bermudas, 

St. Choree Fort, OcAoraandel, 
Ghent, 'Handers, 

Glasgow, Latierkshire, 

Malabar, 

GbaHile, Indian 

Gdmcraltlc, Canaries, 

Goodllope Town, Hottentots, 
Dnw, Ariantic 

.CMtebburg, Gothland, 

GBfebgen, Htoover, 



Turkey, 

Odean, 

Oeean, 

Scotland, 

England, 

France, 

Ocean, 

Poland, 

Germany, 

Ocean, 

^rkey, 

West India, 

France, 

England, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Morocco, 

Spain, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Brazil, 

Italy, 


Ash 
Asia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
Africa 
N. America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
S. America 
Europe 
Africa 


Atlantic Oeean. 
North Pacific Ootsa 


584)1 N. 
21-24 S. 
27*05 S. 
55*57 N. 
504)8 N. 
444* N. 
90-10 S. 
54*15 N. 
65-25 N. 
18-46 S. 
30-96 N. 


Atlantic Ocean 
17-90 N. 
494)1 N. 

50-44 N. 

504)8 N. 

55-58 N. 

33-30 N. 

43- 90 N. 

3832 N. 

366 S. 

44- 54 N. 

27-47 N. 


27-30 E- 

1 74-25 W. 
1Q0-41 W. 

3- OTW. 

4- 10W. 

6- 34 E. 
169-50 E. 

20-00 E. 

7- 10 E. 
160-29 E. 

424)6 E. 


63-05W. 
148 E. 
3*29 W. 
4-57W. 
3-48W. 
64)0 W* 
8-40 W* 
28-36 W. 
3243 W- 
1141 E. 
1740W* 


Italy, 

Europe 

4346 N. 

11-07 E* 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

39-34 N. 

30-51W. 

France, 

Europe 

45-01 N. 

3-10 E. 

Ocean, 

Africa 

104)9 S. 

57-33 B. 

Germany, 

Europe 

49-55 N. 

8-40 E. 

Prussia, 

Europe 

54-82 N. 

20-12 m. 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

14-66 N. 

24-23W. 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

39-37 N. 

17-01W. 

Ocean, 

Asia 

17-11 S. 

143-OlW. 

East India, 

Asia 

12-05 N. 

80-55. E. 

France, 

Europe 

44-33 N. 

6-09 E. 

Italy, 

Europe 

44-25 N. 

840 E. 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

46*12 N. 

6-05 E. 

* : Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

38-39 N. 

27-55W. 

■ f 1 Italy, 

Europe 

. 44-85 N. 

8-30 

'Spain, 

Europe 

364)5 N. 

5-1.7W. 

Atlantic Ocean, 

N. America 

32-45 N. 

63*30 W. 


‘East India, 
..Netherlands, 
Scotland, 

East India, : 
:>■ Ocean, 
t- Atlantic Ocean, 
. Caffres, 

Obean, 

Sweden, 

Germany, 

7 N 2 


Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

Africa 

-Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe. 


13-01 N. 
514)3 N. 
55-51 N. 
154H N. 

13- 65 N. 
4284)5 N. 
33-55 S. 

14- 40 N. 
57-42 N. 
5141 N. 




'68* 

Karnes of Plate?. Provinces. 


Gt&oRA* mchV f AftE: 


Countries. 


Quarter. 



Granville, 

Gmtiosa, 

Grate, 

Gravelines, 

Gryphiswald, 

Guadaloupe, 

Gloucester, 

Gombroon, 

Greenock, 

. Guam, 

Gulf of Bothnia, 
tt — of Finland, 

■ of Venice, , 
of Ormus, . 
of Persia, 
of California, 
.of St. Lawr, ... 

of Mexico, 

* „ • 

I 

jburg, . 

•.ffiS? 

Haufak, 

Hanover, 

.Havannah, 

S avie tie Grace, 
aUeese 
..Hellespont, 
v St. Helena, 
JHernosand, 
Herveys Isle, 
Haerlem, 
Hereford, 
Hoai-Nghan, 

La Hogue Cape, 
Hood’s Isle, 
Hoogstraten, 
Howe's Isle, 
Huahine Isle, 
Hull, 

Hudson’s Bayj 
TAkutskoi, * 

■ . Janeira Rio, 
Jassy, 

Java Head, 

Jeddp, 

Jerusalem, 

?, miner Isle, 
Ingolstadt, 

St John’s Town, 
St. John’s Town, 
St Joseph’s, 
Ifprapnmc hie, 
lHajhabad, 

. We^of Pines, • 
lirAUAN, 


Channel, 

Axon's, 

Sriria, 

French Handers, - 

Pomerania, 

Caribbean 

Gloucestershire, 

Farsistan, 

Renfrewshire, 

1 -ad rone Isles, 

Coast of 

between 

between 

between 

between 

between 

Coast of 

Coast of 

Holland, 

Holstein, 

Sussex, 

Yorkshire, 

Kora Scotia, 
Saxony, 

Cuba 

Seine, 

Dutch Handers, 
Med. and Bi. Sea, 
South 

West Bothnia, 

South 

Holland, 

Herefordshire, 

Kian-Nan, 

Channel, 

South 

Brabant, 

South 

South 

Yorkshire, 

Coast of 
Siberia, 

Moldavia, 

Java Isle, 

Japan Isle, 
Palestine, 

South t - 

Bavaria, ’ 

Antigua, 

Newfoundland, 

California, 

South 

Bengal, 

South . , 

hac Agem, 


France, ' " 'Europe 
Atlantic Oceaft, .Europe 
Germany, T Europe 
Netherlands, *& ' 7 Europe 
Germany, , Europe 

Sea, • ^Nv America 

England, ;• 'Europe 

Persia, , -Asia 

Scotland, r \. Europe 

East India, - ‘^Asia 
Swctlen, Europe 

Swed. and Russia, Europe 
Italy and Turkey, Europe 
Persia and Arabia* Asia 
Persia and Arabia, Asia 
Calif, and Mexico, N. America 
New Scotland, N. America 
Mexico, N. America 

Netherlands, Europe 

Germany, Kuroj» 

England, • Europe 

England, • Europe 

North America 

Germany, Europe 

Islnnd, N. America 

France, Europe 

Netherlands, Europe 

Europe and Asia 

Atlantic Ocean, Africa 
Sweden, Europe 

Pacific Ocean, .Asia 

Netherlands, Europe 

England, ..Europe 

China, Asia 

France, Europe 

Pacific €>ccan, . Asia 
Netherlands, . . Europe 
Pacific Ocean, Asia 

Pacific Ocean, Asia 

England, Europe 

Labrador, N. America 

Russia, Asia 

Brasil, S. America 

Turkey, Europe 

East India, Asia 

East India, Asia 

Turkey, ... Asia 

Pacific Ocean, Asia 

Germany, Europe 

Lheward Isles, J : N* America 
North America 

Mexico, . : , N* America 

Pacific Ocean, Asia 

East India, Asia 

Pacific Ocean, J, Asia 
Persia, - Asia 



Latitude. , 

D\ M. 

48-50 N. 

89-02 N. 

■4SM N. 

'N. 

N. 

u-m n. 

4ys n. 

%7AO N. 

*6fr52N. 

44-00 N. 

Baltic Sea. 

^Baltic Sea. 
Mediterranean Sea. 
Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. . 
Pacific Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


M. 


87*03 W. 

i&sa e. 

&13 E. 
4&a*E. 

Cif54W. 
4M6YV. 
74-20 K. 

w. 

140*30 JE. 


58-04 N. 
53-34 N. 
50-52 N. 
55-47 N. 
44-40 N. 
52-33 N. 
23-11 N. 

; 49-29 N. 

v 51 -5b N. 


4-28 E. 
9-55 E. 

0- 40 E. 

1- 52 W. 
63-15W. 

9-35 E. 

2- 13YV. 
1-10 E. 
4-50 E. 


15- 55 8 . 5-44 W. 

62-5S N. 17-58 E. 

19-17 S. 158-43W. 

58-20 N. 4-10 E. 

52- 0(jN. 2-38 W. 

33-34 N. 118-54 E. 

49-44 N. 1-&1W. 

9-26 S. 138-47W. 

51-24 N. 4-52 E, 

16- 46 S. 154^1W. 

16-44 S. J51-04W. 

53- 45 N. <MBW. 

North Atlantic Oceaft. 
68 - 01 N. 189(581 B. 

92-54 S. * 42-8SW. 
47-08 N. 97*8* E. 

— 6-49 S. 106-63 E. 

- 86-80 N. ;'-mm E. 

. 31-55 n. mm e. 

-P-19.10S. . 169H& E. 

-•*4845 N. 11-87 E. 

v- f -irB4N. mm e. 

■-•*7.-32 n. mmv- 

*8-03 N. 109-8tW . 

* 39-81 S. 176-86 E. 

»• -.jRMiO N. 91-50 E, 

N# . . . £• 



GEOGRAPHICAL TADI.E. , 

I 

'Nintust of Places, -jPiotinrcs. .<■’ Countries. .Quarter. ..latitude, Isontfiludc. 

J). M. D'.'M. 

Jiiddi, Arabia Felix, . -Arabia , Asia 21-29 X. 49-27 E. 

Juthria, Siam, *Kast India, Asia 14-18 N. 100-55 E. 

Irtv&tiess, * Irtvemess-sbire, .Scotland, Europe 57-33 X. 4-02W. 

Ivlcaisle, * -Mediterranean Sea, Italy, . Europe 38-30 N. 1*10 12. 

Isthmus of Suez, joins Africa to Asia. 

• of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe 

- — ■ of Panama, joins North and Sooth America. 


■ v - ■’ of Malacca,- joins Malacca to farther India, 

Irish -Sea, between G. Brit. and. Ire. 

Asia 

Europe 

Atlantic Ocean. 

Indian Ocean, 

TA Amtschatka, 
Kedgere, 

Coast of 

Iberia, 

India, 

-Russia, 

Asia 

Asia 

57-20 N. 

163-00 E. 

Bengal, 

East India, 

Asia 

21-48 N. 

88-55 E. 

KelsO,' 

Roxhorough sh ire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38 N. 

2-12W. 

Kilmarnock, 

Airshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-38 N. 

0-30 W. 

Kinsale, • 

Munster, 

Ireland, 

Europe 

51-32 N. 

8-20 W. 

Kingston, 

Jamaica, 

West India, 

America 

18-15 N. 

76-38 W. 

Kiow. 

Ukraine, 

Russia, 

Europe 

50-30 N. 

31*13 E. 

Kola, 

K<>nuigsl*crg, 

Laplaud, 

. Russia, 

Europe 

58-52 N. 

. 33-13 E. 

Prussia. 

Lancashire, 

Poland, 

. Europe 

54-43 N. 

' 21-35: E. 

T An caster, 

England. 

Europe 

54-05 N. 

• '-\t2-55“: E. 

Levant Sea, 

Coast of 

Syria, 

Canaries, 

.Asia 

Mcditerfaneari Sea. 

Laguna, 

Teneriffe, 

Atlantic Ocean 

28-28 N. 

i6-nw. 

IAhd, 

Lower Rhine, 

France, 

Europe 

49-11 N. 

8-02E. 

Landscroon, 

tichonen, 

Sweden, 

Europe 

55-52 N. 

12-51 iE. 

J>ausaimc, 

Canton of V r aud, . 

Switzerland, 

Europe 

45-31 N. 

6-50 ;E. 

Leeds, 

Yorkshire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-48 N. 

1-29W. 

Leicester, 

Leicestershire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-38 N. 

bOSW. 

Lcipsic, 

Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

51-19 N. 

I2i25; E. 

Lcj)er\s Island, 

South Pacific 

Ocean, 

Asm 

15-23 S. 

168-03’ E. 

JLcskard, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

50-26 N. 

4-36Sv. 

Lesparre, 

Gironde, 

France, 

Europe 

45-18 N. 

0-52 VV. 

1jW(IcD y 

Leith, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

52-10 N. 

4-32. K. 

Edinburghshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-58 N. 

3-00W . 

Lahor, 

Linlithgow, 

Lahor, 

East India, 

Asia 

32-40 N. 

75-30 E. 

Linlithgowshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

55-56 N. 

3-30W . 

Lincoln, 

Lincolnshire, 

England, 

Europe 

53-15 N. 

0-27 \V. 

Lima, 

Peru. 

South 

America 

12-01 S. 

76-44W. 


Bishopric of Liege, Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-37 N. 

5-40, E. 

Upper Vienne, 

France, 

Europe 

45-49 N. 

1-20 E. 

Liittz, 

Austria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

41-16 N. 

13-57 E. 

Lisle, 

French Flanders, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

50-37 N. 

3-09 K. 

Lisbon, 

JBst remad ura, 

Portugal, 

Europe 

38-42 N. 

9-04 W. 

lizaid Point, 

-Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

49-57 N. 

5-10W\ 

Ldmsburg, 

Cape Breton Isle, 

North 

America 

45-53 N. 

59-48 W. 

Limerick, 

Lunericjcshirc, , 

Ireland, 

Europe 

52-35 N. 

8-48 \V. 

Litchfield, 

Staffordshire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-43 N. 

1-04W. 

Indio, 

Pope's Territory, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-15 N. 

14-15 E, 

London, 

Middlesex, 

England, 

Europe 

51-31 N. 

1st Merid. 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Ireland, 

. Europe 

50-00 N. 

7-40 W, 

LoirvCau, 

Siam, 

East India, 
Netherlands, 

Asia 

12-42 N. 

100-56 E, 

LouVhin, 

Austrian Brabant, c 

Europe 

50-53 N. 

4-49 E. 

Lubec, 

Holstein, 

Germany, 

Europe 

54-00 N. 

11-40 E. 

St. Lucia Isle, 

Windward Isles,: 

West Indies, 

N. America 

13-24 N. 

60-46W\ 

Luriden, 

.. Gothland, , H , 

Sweden, 

. Europe 

55*41 N. 

19*90 E. 

Luneville, 

.MeUrthe, 

. France, 

: Europe 

48-35 N. 

0-36 Ek 
C*J& & 

Luxemburg, 

Luxemburg, ■„ 

Netherlands, 

; Europe 

49-37 N . 



6§0 

9 

Nantes of Placet* Pixniticcs . 

■ i' 

I 

?r<*Z. Macassar, 

MftsMra, Func 

Madras; 

Madxtd, 

Magdalena Isle, 


GEOGUAPHICALTABtAL 


Countries. 


Rhone and Loire, -France, ‘ 


agdalena I: 
MahonFort, 
Majorca 
Malacca, 
Mtlinor, 

Mai Icol* Isles. 
St.Matoes, 

Manilla, 

M'ANTVA, 

Maraplantc Isle, 

St.'MtStin’s Isle, 
MwiuriCO Isle, 
Isle, 

^Mary’s Town, 
uplutone Isles, 

Mwrhks, 

smm Isle, 


God ton, 
Celebes Isle, 
Atlantic 
Coromandel, 
New Castile, . 
South 
Minorca, 

Iote, 

Malacca, 

BMbant, 

South . 

Morbihan, 

Mediterranean, 


China, 

East India, 

Cccan, 

East India, 

Spain, ' . i . 

Pacific Ocean, - 

McditcrraneaiivSetr, Europe 
Mediterranean Ste, Europe 


■ 'Quarter, 

Europe 

, v ‘ -Asia 
:■ 1 Asia 
, ..Africa 
■ Asia , 
Europe 
Asia 


East India, 
Netherlands, . 
Pacific Ocean, 
Prance, 

Sea, 


Estonia, Phil. IeE East India, 
Mntotua, Italy, 

’AHkntic • Ocean, 

Mouths of Rhone* France, 


-St.Martha, 
Caribbean Isles, 
Caribbean Isles, 
Sfcilly Isles, 

. Antes, 

SOUth 

Indian 


'Berra Firma, 
r West India, 
West India, 
■Atlantic Ocean, 


Asia 
Europe 
Asia 

Europe.- - 

Africa 

Asia 

Europe 

S. America 

Europe 

America 

America 

America 

Europe 



_ , mean Sea, 

Meqtijf*z, 

5S A > 

Haaeo, 

Milfcd Harm, 
Mitaajsles, 

St. Michael’s Isle, 
Middleburg Isle, 
Mitraw. 
tfoeha, 

MonsHja, 
Montreal, 
Montpelier, 
Montrose, 
Montague Isle, 
Mo ntan U i t Isle, 
Mofcocpo, 
Moscow. 

Munich, 

MusuAcr, 

Ntet 

fen*? 


Lower Rhine, •• 
€ajpc Vord, 

Seine and Marne, 
Arabia Felix, v 
Arabia Felix, 
between 
FVa, 

Sidly Island, 
Siam, 

Mexico, 

Pfeibbrokcshire, 

Sodth 
A acres, 

South 

Milanese, 

Arabia Felix, 
Modena, 

Canada, 

Hrrault, 

Forfar, 

South 

Caribbean. Isle, 

Morocco, 

Moscow, 

Bavaria, 

Westphalia, 

Xfrbma,. 


Atlantic Ocean, Europe 
Pacific Oceans ' ‘ * 

Ocean, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Germany, . ;..v 
Atlantic Ocean} 

France, 

■ Arabia, 

Arabia, 

Europe and 
Barbary, 

East India, 

North 
Wales, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Italy, 

Arabia, 

Italy, 

North 
France, 

Scotland, 

Pacific Ocean, 

West Indian 

£‘ ri >T7> 


Germany, 

Germany, 

Russia, 

Aance, 

China, 

Netherlands, 


Asia 
Africa 
Asia 
•^Europe 
■ -Africa 
-••Europe 
' 'Asia 
• Asia 
Africa 
^Africa 
Eurot)e 
-Asia 

' 4 America, 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
- Asia 
'Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
1 - America 
Europe 
Europe 
Alria 
America 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 


Idtituie. 
D, M. 

• ♦5*45 N. 
,R*.J2N. 

- 04»S. 

■ *82-37 N. 

• 45.04 N. 
- - 40.25 N. 

I&S5S. 
38-50N. 
1945 N. 
2-12 N. 
51*01 N. 
I&15 N. 
48*38 N. 
3844 N. 
14*36 N. 
45-20 N. 
1545 N. 
43*17 N. 
11<B6 N. 
18*04 N. 
14*44 N. 
4W7N. 
86*56 N. 
1642 S. 
20*«9S. 
M45S. 
4844 N. 

• 15*10 N. 
48*57 N. 

- 85-00 N. 
#♦45 N. 


Atlantic Ocean 


•fit? 6 

4*#r ‘ 

11 3*51 
118*83 
1741? 
3043 
MOB. 
13M4W. 
3-53 F. 

8^4 :e. 

108-10 E. 

4?33 E. 
167*44 E. 
1-56M;. 
14*33 E. 
180*58 E. 
1047 E. 
61-08W. 
••M 
7fi_ 
frSMS'J 
61-05W. 
#48 W. 
25-00 W. 
W8-04F. 
57*34 F. 
15247 E. 
8-85 E. 
2300W. 
2*®T E. 
3840’E. 
41*88 £ 


34&0N. 
38*00 N. 
1242 N. 
18*54 N. 
«43N. 
FTfrS S. 
: 3047N. 
tfeeos. 

46425 N. 
1340 N. 
■ 44*34 N. 
45-36 N. 
43*36 N. 
W&N. 
17*06 S. 
'*667 Nv 
30*32 N. 
6545 N. 
46*09 N. 
6800 N. 
6040 N. 
4641 N. 
mm a. 

0048 N. 


6-00 
15-48- 
.98-18 

1084»V v . 
M9&. 



i -*r47 A L- 
78-MW. 

•S* 

16640-4 

5240W. 

S740 A & 
M-35-I. 
7-16 I. 
27-55 

6-18 
10149 



GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


Nwm of Place*. Pr»*i) 


N^gwachi, 

Naples, 

Naqtet, 


Newport, 

Nicopwt, 

New York, 
Nineveh, 
St.,Nich. Mole 
Newcastle, 
Ninepo, 

Norfolk Isle, 

Nor it on, 

North Cape, 

Nottingham, 

Northampton, 

Norwich, 

Nuremberg, 

/■yLmutz, 

^ Ochotskoi, ■ 
Ohevaiioa Isle, 
Ohhahoo Isle, 
CWeron isle, 
Olympia, 

Olmde, 

Onateayo Isle, 
Oporto, 
Orenburg, 
Orleans, 

Orleans (New) 
Orotava, 

Ormus, 

Orsk, 

Oran, 

Osnaburg Isle, 
Ostend, 

Oxford Observ. 
St. Omer’s, 
l’Orient (Pori) 
X>Aeific Ocean, 
Padua, 
Paisley, 
Pai/EUmo, 
Palmyra, 
Panama, 
AtUan’f Ide, 
Phlsaa Isle, 
Palmerston’s Isle, 
Pooom Isle, 
Pams 
Patrixfiord, 
Parma, 

Patna, 1 
Pan. : 

fc&t*VsIsle, 


Japan, 

Naples, 

Lower Loire, 
Piedmont, 

Rhode Island, 

Flanders 

New York, 

Curdistan, 

Hispaniola, 

Northumberland , 

Chekiang, 

South 

Pennsylvania, 

Ward h us, 

Ndttinghamsh ire, 

Northamptonshire, 

Norfolk, 

Franconia, 

Moravia, 

Siberia, 

South 

South 

Lower Charente, 
Greece, 

Brazil, 

South 

Duoro, 

Tartary, 

Loiret, 

Louisiana, 

Teneriffe, 

Onnicos Isle, 
Tartary, 

Algiers, 

South 

Flanders, 

Oxfordshire, 

Flanders, 

Morbihon, 

between 

Paduano, 

Renfrewshire, 

Sicily Isle, 

Syria, 

Burirn, 

South 

Canaries, 

South 

South 

Paris, 

Iceland, 

Parmesan, 

Bengal, 

Lower Pyrenees 
South 
/Pegu, 


Countries, v 

N. Pacific Ocean, 
Italy, 

France, 

Italy, 

North t . 
Netherlands, 
North 
Turkey, 

Wost India, 
England, 

China, 

Pacific Ocean, 

North 

Lapland, 

England, 

England, 

England, 

Germany, 

Bohemia, 

Russia, 

Pacific Ocean, 
ffecific Ocean, 
France, 

Turkey, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 
Portugal, 

Russia, 

France, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Persia, 

Russia, 

Barbary, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Netherlands, 

England, 

Netherlands, 

France, 

Asia and 
Italy, 

Scotland, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Terra Firma, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
France, 

N. Atlantic Ocean 

Rttly* 

East Indies, 
Prance, 

Indian Ocean, 
.East India* - 


Quarter. 

Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
-Europe 
. America 
Asia 
America 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 
Asia 
Asia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Asia 
Europe 
Asia 
Europe 
America 
Africa 
Asia 
Asia 
Africa 
Asia 
Europe 
Eutopc 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
JEftrope 
Europe 
Europe 
Asia 

Si America 
Asia 
Africa 
Asia 
Aria 
Europe 
i, Europe 
Europe 
Aria 
Ehrope 
Africa 
: 'Aiiu 


' JLotitude. 
D. M. 
5*32 N. 
40*50 N. 
47-13 N. 
4341 N. 
41-35 N. 
51-4)7 N. 
4040 N. 
36-4)0 N. 
1949 N. 
554)3 N. 
294>7 N. 
294)1 S. 
404)9 N. 
71-10 N. 
534)0N. 
5*45 N. 
5540 N. 

49- 27 N. 
4930 N. 
5030 N. 

9-40 S. 
9*55 S. 
464)2 N. 
97-80 N. 

* 8-13. S. 

9-58 S. 
4140 N. 
5146 N. 
47-54 N. 
294>7 N. 
28-23 N. 
26-50 N. 
5142 N. 
86-30 N. 
17-52 S. 
51-13 N. 
5145’N. 

50- 44 N. 
4745 N. 

45-22 N. 
55-48 N. 
38-30 N. 
33-00 N. 
847 N. 
15-98 S. 
28*36 N. 
- ( 1S4X)S. 
16*30 8. 
48*50 N. 
854)5 N. 

• -44-45 N. 

■ 2545 N. 
"4545 N. 
9J&&1 S. 
<wbo N. 


ZeMfenfe. 

D. M. 
182411 E. 
14-18 E. 

1- 28W. 
7-22 £. 

714XJW. 

2- 50 E. 

74- 00 W. 
454)0 E. 
73-24 W. 

1-94 W. 
120-23 E. 
168-15 E. 

75- I8W. 
264)2 E. 

1-0GW. 

0- 55W. 
•1*29$. 
1142E. 

1645 ‘E. 

188##. 

1994M. 

-.I4to#. 

22-OOE. 

354XT#. 

■W: 

564* 

1- 09 f. 


074)0 E. 
58-87$. 
04)5 E. 
1484)1 E. 
34)0 E. 
MOW. 


124)0 £. 
4-08W. 
1343 E. 
394)0 E. 
80-10W. 
146-25W. 
17451“ 
162*521 
<16833 
2-25 
144)51.. 
10-57' & 
WAbE. 
4J5WW. 
7749E. 
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Name* of Placet. 

Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter. 

latitude. 

D. M. 

Longitude. 

D?M. 


Fetchi-Ii, 

China, 

Asia 

39-54 N. 

116-29 E. 

ht. Peter s Fort, 

Martinico, 

West India, 

. • N. America 

1444 N. 

6MGW. 

Feirtbroke, 

Pembrokeshire, 

Wales, 

Europe 

5145 N. 

4-50W. 

Penzance, 

Cornwall, 

West Florida, 

England, 

Europe 

60-08 N. 

6-OOW. 

Pensacola, 

North • 

America 

30*82 N. 

87-20 W. 

Perigneux, 

Dordogne, 

France, 

Europe 

45-11 N. 

048 E. 

Perinaldi, 

Genoa, 

Italy, 

Europe 

43-53 N. 

7-45 E. 

Perth, 

Perthshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

56-82 N. 

3-12W. 

Pcrth-ambnv, 

New York, 

North 

America 

40*30 N. 

74-20 W. 

St. Peter’s Isle, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

America 

46-46 N. 

56-12W. 

Pcrsepolis, 

line A gem. 

Persia, 

Asia 

30-30 N. 

54-00 E. 

Petropawloskoi, 

Kamtschiitkn, 

Russia, 

Asia * 

53-01 N. 

158-40 E. 

Peteasbcrg, 

Ingria, 

Russia, 

Europe 

59-56 N. 

3044 E. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, 

North 

America 

39-56 N. 

75-09 W. 

St. Philip’s Fort, 

Minorca, 

Mediterranean Sea 

i, Europe 

39-50 N. 

3-53 E. 

Pickcrsgill Isle, 

South 

Atlantic Ocean, 

America 

5442 S. 

36-53 W. 

Pico, 

Azores, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

38-28 N. 

28-21 W. 

Pines, Isle of. 

North Carolina, 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

22-38 S. 

16743 E. 

Pisa, 

Tuscany, 

Italy, 

Europe 

4343 N. 

10-17 E. 

Placentia, 

Plymouth, 

Newfoundland Isle. 

, North 

America 

47-26 N. 

55-00 W. 

Devonshire, 

England 

Europe 

50-22 N. 

4-10W. 

Plymouth, 

New England, 

North 

America 

4148 N. 

70-26W. 

Ppllingen, 

Pondicherry, 

Suabia, " 

Germany, 

Europe 

4748 N. 

1048 E. 

Coromandel, 

East India, 

Asia 

1141 N. 

79-57 E. 

Ponoi, 

Lapland, 

Russia, 

Europe 

67-06 N. 

30-28 E. 

PortoBello, 

Terra Firma, 

South 

America 

9-33 N. 

79-45W. 

Porto. Sancto Isle, 

Madeira, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Africa 

32-51 N. 

16-20W. 

Port Royal, 

Jamaica, 

West India, 

America 

18-00 N. 

7640 W. 

Port Royal, 

Martinico, 

West India, 

♦America 

14-35 N. 

61-04W. 

Portsmouth Town, Hampshire, 

England, 

Europe 

50-47 N. 

1-01W. 


Hampshire, 

New Engl&nd, 

England, 

Europe 

50-48 N. 

1-01W. 

Portsmouth, 

North 

America 

53-ION. 

70-20W. 

Portland Isle, 

South 

■Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

39-25 S. 

178-17 E. 

Portland Isle, 

Prague „ , 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Bohemia, 

Europe 

Europe 

63-22 N. 
50-04 N. 

18-49W. 
14-50 E. 

Pr. of Wale* Fort, 

New N. Wales, 

North 

America 

5847 N. 

94-02 W. 

Portosi, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

21-00 S. 

77-00W. 

Providence, 

New England, 

North 

America 

41-50 N. 

714?! W. 

Preston, 

Prcsburg, 

Lancashire, 

England, 

Europe 

53*45 N. 

2-50W. 

Upper 

Hungary, 

Europe 

48-20 N. 

I7-32W. 

Pulo Candor Isle, 

Indian Ocean, 

East Indies, 

Asia 

28-40 N. 

107-25 E. 

Pulo Timor Isle, 

Gulf of Siam, 

East India, 

Asia 

03-00 N. 

101-30. K. 

Rylcstaart Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

22-23 S. 

175-26W. 

/ \Uebec, 

M* St. Quint in, * 

Canada, 

North 

America 

46-35 N. 

69-18W. 

North Coast, 

France, 

Europe 

49-50 N. 

3-22 E. 

Quito, 

Peru, 

South 

America 

• 0-13 S. 

77-59W. 

Q. Charlotte's Isles, South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

10-11 S. 

164-35 E. 

'DAmheid, 

Cornwall, 

England, 

Europe 

50-18 N. 

4-15W. 

4*! Ragusa, 

Dalmatia, 

Venice, 

Europe 

4245 N. 

18-25 E. 

Ratisbon, 

Bayaria, 

Germany, 

Europe 

48-56 N. 

12-05 E. 

Reeif, 

Brasil, 

South; 

•America 

8-10 S. 

35-30W. 

Kenner, 

Jle and Vilaine, 

France, 

'Europe 

484)6 N. 

1-36W. 

Resolution Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

17-23 S. 

14 MOW, 

Rhe Isle, 

Lower Charcnte, 

France, 

Europe 

46-14 N. 

1-20W. 

Rhein)*, 

Marne, 

France, 

Europe 

49-14 N. 

4417 E. 


Rhode Island, 

Levant Sea, 

A^a 

36-$Q N. 
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Varies of Places . 

Provinces . 

Countries .. 

Quarter, 

Rign, 

Livonia, 

Russia, 

Europe 

Rimini, 

Romngm, 

Italy, 

Europe 

Kx>chclle, 

Lower Chuvenfe, 

France, 

Kurojx* 

Europe 

Rochfort, 

Lower ('In rente. 

France, 

Ruck of Lisbon, 

Mouth of Ta^us riv 

• Portugal, 

Kurojx! 

Rode/, 

A vciroii, 

Prance, 

Europe 

Jiodcrigties Isle, 

South 

Indian Ocean, 

Africa 

Koine (St. IVlcr’s) 

] > ope , s T erritory, 

Italy, 

Europe 

Rodcnlam, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Europe 

Rotterdam Isle', 

Smith 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

Rouen, 

l-ower Seine, 

France, 

Europe 

VJT. Augustin, 

Hast Morula, 

North 

America 

* ' Domingo, 

Caribbean Sea, 

A Vest India, 

America 

d.u-o, 

< Tiili, 

South 

America 

Salvador, 

Rrasil, 

South 

America 

Sain Isle, 

('arii)bean Sea, 

AVcst India, 

A merica 

Silvan, 

Silesia, 

fVermnny, 

Europe 

Sail Isle, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

A frica 

Sa Ionic lii, 

Macedonia, 

Turkey, 

Kurope 

Salvage Isles, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

A frica 

S:nmm;i, 

Hispaniolia, 

West India, 

America 

Samarkand, 

l sbec 

Tn rtarv. 

Asia 

Salisbury, 

Santa (’ru/, 

\V iltdiire. 

England, 

Europe 

Tcncriflc, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

A frica 

Sandwich Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

A sia 

Smila IV, 

New Mexico, 

North 

America 

Savannah, 

(ieorgia. 

North 

America 

Sander’s Me, 

South (Georgia, 

S. Atlantic Ocean 

. S. America 

Savage Isle, 

Soutli 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

Sayd, oi Thebes, 

Upjk'r 

Kirypt, 

Attica 

Samaria Kuins, 

Holy Land, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

St. ( icorr S Chan, 

. lietwren 

England and Ire. 

Europe 

Scarborough, 

Yorkshire, 

England, 

Europe 

Scone, 

Perthshire, 

Scotland, 

Europe 

S'fiwezingen, 

l-ower Rhine, 

( iennanv. 

Em opt 

Sea of Aznph, 

Little Tartary, 

Europe and 

Asia 

Marmora, 

Turkey in 

Europe and 

Asia 

Ochotsk, 

between Siberia and Kamtschatka, 

Asia 

Velio w 

between Eastern 

Tartary, China, and Corea, 

Sc dan, 

Senegal, 

Ardennes, 

France, 

NYgroInnd, 

Kurope 

A frica 

Shepherd’s Isles, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

A $tn 

Siam, 

Siam, 

East India, . 

Asia 

Si-gham-fu, 

Chensi, 

Oh ina, 

Asia 

Sisteron, 

Lower Alps, 

France, 

Kurope 

Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire, 

England, 

Kurope 

Shields (South) 

Durham, 

England, 

Kurope 

Sheerness, 

Kent, 

England, 

Kurope 

Seville, 

Andalusia, 

Spain, 

Kurope 

Sidon, 

Holy Land, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

Smyrna, 

Natolia, 

Turkey, 

Asia 

Sout hampton, 
Smnbavc ra. Isles, 
Soolo Isle, 

Hampshire, 

England, 

Kurope 

Caribbean Sea, 

West India, 

N. America 

Philippine Isles, 

East India, 

Asia 

Spaw, 

Liege, 

(Jermany, 

Kurope 

Sou ml, 

Vox-. II. 

between 

Den. and Sweden. 

7 O 

, Kurope 



C>'J3 

Latitude. 

Longitude, 

D. M. 

I). M. 

56-55 N\ 

21-00 E. 

4-4-03 N. 

12-39 K. 

46-09 N. 

1-04W. 

46-02 N. 

0-53 W. 

38-45 N. 

9-30 W. 

44-21 N. 

2-39 E. 

10-40 N. 

63-15 E. 

41-53 N. 

J 2-34 K. 

51-56 N. 

4-33 K. 

20-16 N. 

174-24 \V. 

49-26 N. 

1-00W. 

29-43 N. 

8142VV. 

18-20 N. 

70-00 VV. 

34-00 S. 

77-OOW. 

11-58S. 

38-00 VV. 

17-39 N. 

63-I2W. 

5142 N. 

15-27 K. 

1348 N. 

22-51W. 

4041 N. 

23-13 K. 

30-00 N. 

1 549 W . 

19-15 N. 

69-1 IW ; 

4040 N. 

69-00 E. 

51-00 N. 

145W. 

28-27 N. 

16-1 1\V. 

1741 S. 

168-38 E. 

36-00 N. 

1 05-00 W. 

31-5 5 N\ 

80-20 W. 

58-00 8. 

26-53W. 

19-02 S. 

1 69-52 W. 

27-00 N. 

32-20 E. 

3240 N. 

38-00 E. 

Atlantic Ocean. 

54-18 N. 

0-10W. 

56-24 rs T . 

3-10 W 

49-23 N. 

8-45 E, 


Mark S«i. 

IS . Pacific Ocean 
N. Pacific Ocean. 


4944 N. 

5-02 E. 

15-53 N. 

1 6-26 W. 

16-58 8. 

16847 K. 

14-13 N. 

100-55 E. 

34-16 N. 

108-48 E. 

44-11 N. 

6-0 l\V. 

5243 N. 

246 U’. 

55-02 N. 

1-15 E. 

51-25 N. 

0-50 E. 

37-15 N. 

6-05 VV. 

33-33 N. 

36-15 E. 

38-28 N. 

27-24 E. 

50-55 N. 

1-25VV. 

18-38 N. 

63-32 VV. 

5-57 N. 

121-20 B. 

50-30 N . 
Baltic Sea. 

540 E. 
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Name* of Places . 

St a fiord, 

Sterling;, 

St ralsund, 
Strasburg, 
Stockholm, 

Straits of Dover, 
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Provinces . 

Countries . 

Q it 'liter* 

Latitude. 

I). 1VT. 

Longitude. 

D. M. 

Staffordshire, 

England, 

Europe 

52-50 N. 

2-00\\ T . 

Sferlingshirc, 

Scotland, 

Eurojie 

56-10 N. 

3-50 W. 

Pomerania, 

(fcrmany, 

Eurojie 

54-23 N. 

15-22 K. 

Lower Rhine, 

France, 

Europe 

48-34 N. 

7-16 E. 

Upland, 

Swf’den, 

Europe 

59-20 i\. 

18-08 E. 


between England and France, English Channel. 
Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterranean Hen. 
Babel mandel, between Africa and Asia, Red Sea. 


Or 


mus, betwmi Persia and Arabia, Persian Gulf. 


Straumness, 

Suez, 

Sunderland, 

Surinam, 

Surat, 

Syracuse, 

T Able Island, 
Tanna, 

Tan jour, 

Tauris 

Taoukaa Isle, 
Teinontengis, 
Timer if fa Peak, 
Tercera, 

St. Thomas’s Isle, 


Malacca, betwmi Malacca and Sumatra, Asia, Indian Ocean. 

• Magellan, beiwe«.ii Terra del Fuego mid Patagonia, South America. 

La Maire, “in Patagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Russia, Asia. 

Sunda, between Sumatra and .lava, Indian Ocean, Asia. 


Timor, 8\V. Point, 
Timorland, S. Point, 


Iceland, 

Suez, 

Durham, 

Surinam, 

Guzenit, 

Sicily Isle, 

New Hebrides, 

South 

Tan jour, 

Aderbcilzun, 

South 

Soloo, 

Canaries, 

Azores, 

Virgin Isles, 


N. Atlantic Ocean, Eurojjc: 


Thorn, 

Tertuan, 

Teflis, 

Tobolski 

Tomsk, 

Toulon, 

Toledo, 

Tonga Tabu Isle, 

Trapesond, 

Trent, 

Troy Ruins, 
Tornea, 

Tri|)oIi, 

Ttiiioli, 

unis, 

Turin, 

Tyre, 

Turtle Isle, 
Tyrnaw, 

U Lietca, 

Upsai, 
tTranibcrg, 
Usliant Isle, 
Utrecht, 

[Venice, 


Kegal Prussia, 
Fez, 

(•corgia, | 

Siberia, 

Siberia, 

Var, 

New Castile, 

South 

Natolia, 

Trent, 

Natolia, 

Bothnia, 

Tripoli, 

*7™’ 

I unis, 
Piedmont, 
Palestine, 
South 

Trentschin, 

South 

Upland, 

Huen isle, 
Finistcrrc, 
Holland, 
Venice, 


ffeyp‘> 

England, 

South 

East India, 

Italy, 

S. Pacific Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
East India, 

Persia, 

Pacific Ocean, 
East India, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
West India, 

East India, 

East India, 
Poland, 

Barbary. 

Persia, 

Russia, 

Russia, 

France, 

Spain, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Turkey, 
Germany, 
Turkey, 

Sweden, 

Barbary, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Hungary, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Sweden, 

Denmark, 

France, 
Netherlands, 
Italy, » 


Africa 

Eurojx* 

America 

Asia 

1 mi rope 

Asia 

Asia 

Asia 

Asia 

Asia 

Asia 

Africa 

Eurojie 

America 

Asia 

Asia 

Ftirnpc 

Africa 

Asia 

Asia 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Asia 

Asia 

Fnrojie 

Asia 

Europe 

Africa 

Asia 

A frica 

Eli rot ic 

Asia 

Asia 

Europe 

Asia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


65-30 N . 

29- 50 
64 -So \. 

0-00 N. 

21-10 j\. 

30- 58 N. 
15-38 S. 

10- 32 S. 

1 1- 27 V 
38-20 \. 
1 1-30 S. 

5-57 N. 
28-12 N. 
38-15 N. 

18- 21 N. 
10-23 S. 

8-15 8. 
52.50 N. 
35-10 N. 
43-30 N. 

58- 12 N. 
50-29 N. 
43-07 N. 
30-50 N. 
21-00 S. 
41-50 N. 
40-05 N. 
30-30 N. 
05-50 N. 
32-53 N. 
34-30 N. 
30-47 N. 
45-05 N. 
32-32 N. 

19- 48 S. 
48-23 N. 
10-15 S. 

59- 51 N. 
55-54 N. 
48-28 N. 
52-07 N. 
45-26 N. 


E. 


21-2IW. 
33-27 E. 

MOW. 
55-30 W. 
72-27 E. 

5- 05 E. 
107-12 E. 
169-10 K 
70-07 
40-30 E. 
145-04 W. 

120- 58 E. 

16- 21 W. 
27-01 W. 
04-20 W, 

121- 04 E. 
131-59 1). 

19- 00\V. 

6- 18 W. 
47-00 E. 
08-17 E. 
85-04 E. 

0-01 E. 

3- 25 E. 
171-41 W. 

40-30 E. 

1 1- 02 E. 

20- 30 E. 
24-17 E. 
13-12 E. 
30-15 E. 

10- 00 K. 

7- 45 B. 

3o-oo k, 

J78-02VV. 

17- 58 E. 
15 1-26 W. 

17-17 E. 

12- 57 E. 

4- 59 W, 

5- 00 15. 

11 - 69 E, 
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A fames of Places. 

Provinces. 

Countries. 

Quarter . 

Vera Cruz, 

Mexico, 

North 

A mcriea 

Vi runa, 

Veronese, 


Europe 

Versailles, 

Seine rind Oise, 

France, 

Europe 

Vienna Observ. 

Austria, 

(Jcrmany, 

Kurojjc 

Vigo, 

Galicia, 

Spain, 

Europe 

Vint imiglia. 

( ienoa. 

Italy, 

Europe 

Virgin ( ion Li, 

i rii'iit Isles, 

West India, 

America 

\ V l T rtzhurtr. 

Franconia, 

( ierinany, 

FurojMi 

* * \V.tk< held. 

Yorkshire, 

Kurland, 

Europe 

Pr. nf Wales Fort, 

New N. Wales, 

Nortii 

America 

Warding, 

Xorw. I upland, 

I .upland. 

Europe 

Warsa \v, 

Massoyia, 

Poland, 

Europe 

West man Isles, 

North 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Europe 

AVhifsuntide Isle, 

South 

Pacific Ocean, 

Asia 

Warwick, 

Wiirw irkshire. 

England, 

'Euro|x; 

Waterford, 

Munster, 

Ireland, 

Eurojxj 

Whitehaven, 

( 'umhrrland, 

England, 

Eurojx? 

Williamsburg, 

Virginia, 

North 

America 

Wells, 

Somersetshire, 

England, 

Europe 

W inchcster, 

Hampshire, 

England, 

Enro|>e 

Worms, 

Power Rhine, 

( iVrinar.y, 

Europe 

Worcester, 

Wo reesters hi re, 

England, 

Etirojx^ 

Wiliest Islc«, 

South Georgia, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

America 

W'ilnn, 

J athu an in, 

Poland, 

Eiirojx^ 

W iltenburg, 

OpjMT Saxony, 

Germany, 

Europe 

Wologdn, 

Wologda, 

Russia, 

Europe 

Woslak, 


Russia, 

Europe 

X/ Armouth, 

Norfolk, 

England, 

Europe 

* York, 

Yorkshire, 

England, 

Cuiopc 

YomiiiistiT, 

Terra del Fuego, 

South 

A merica 

Greenwich OWivatory, Kent, England, Europe, M® 28‘ 

' 40" N- 0° 


I,ntitu<ie 

Jjon<*itude . 

I). M. 

T). M. 

19-13 N. 

97-23 W 

45-91) N. 

11-93 E. 

48-48 N. 

2-19 F„ 

48-19 N. 

10-22 K. 

49-14 N. 

8-23W. 

43-53 N. 

7-12 E. 

JH-ISN. 

63-59W. 

49-46 N. 

10-18 E. 

f)“-i 1 N. 

I-2SW 

58-47 N. 

94-02W . 

70-29 N\ 

31-11 E. 

52-1 1 N. 

21-05 E. 

53-20 N. 

20-22 W, 

. 15-1 IS. 

168-25 E. 

52-18 N. 

1-39W. 

52-12 N. 

7-lCiW. 

5-1-38 N. 

3- 36 W. 

37-12 N. 

76-48 W, 

51-12 N. 

2- 10VV. 

51-00 N. 

1-15W, 

49-38 N. 

8-05 E. 

52-09 N. 

1-55W. 

54-00 S. 

38-24 W. 

51-41 N. 

25-32 E. 

51-49 N. 

12-46 E. 

59-19 N. 

41-50 E. 

61-15 N. 

42-20 K. 

52-45 N. 

1-48 E. 

53-59 N, 

1-0 1W. 

55-26 N. 

70-03 W. 

37" E. of St. Pftul’B, London, 


7 0 9 




GENERAL INDEX 


Int'*mwmhltroduCli07i . rol, ii Stroud Votum* IVfnrr ouf:/ the paqc fv repressed, the 

first vohnne S intended. 


A BRAS I/the Great Shall, vol. ii. 461- 155, 
Abbeville- vol. ii. 31. 

Abcrbrofhwick, 607. 

Abcrd<*en, 600. 

Abingdon, 91. . 179. 

Abrti/.zo ('ilia, vnl. ii. 90. 

Ultra, vnl. ii. 1)0. 

Abyssinia, climate and production*. vol. ii. 566 
•--Ini) a bit an Is, civilized. vnl. ii. 566- _ 666 — Pu- 
civdi/cd, vol. ii. 666.. 669. 

Auipnko, a 'onsiderablr city in Spanish America., 
view «.f it, faring vol. ii. OIL — Description, 
vnl h, iW),tiSl. 

Acuk lot ! 1 

Adalbert, v.-l. ii. -66. 

Adamantine spar, Inf. 162. 

Adel, kingdom of, vol. ii. 574. 

Adriphi, city of, vnl. ii. 669. 

Admiral, lord high, 617, 6 IS. 

Adolphus, emperor «»f Germany, 716, 716. 

— » Frederic, of Sweden, 820, 821. 

Adrian, emperor of Home, vol. ii. 141, 143-11 is 
transactions in liritain, 161 — His wall, l()6, Hi < . 

Adrianople, vol. ii. 466, 466. 

yEneas, vol. ii. 101. 

AKtius, 168. 

Afghans, a singular race of men in Persia and In- 
dia, vol. ii. 401. 

Africa, its situation and extent, 46 — Advantages, 
46. .4 l — Mountains anil rivers, 46, 44 — Pro- 
ductions, 44 — Little known either to the anticuts 
or moderns, 44.-47 — Its coasts circumnavigated 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards by the 
Portuguese, 46, 46 — Its general history, 46 — 
Its character, 47 — Emblematical representation, 
vol. ii. 665 — Natural history, vol. ii. 667. .670. 

■ — ■ — Christian, vol. ii. 533. .554. 

Mahometan, vol. ii. 555.. 575. 

... — Pagan, yoI. ii. 577.-600* 


Africa Projyr, vol. ii. 5 r: >8, 669. 

South of, vol. ii. 6S4-.69I. 

Agate, fiit. 149, 150. 

A gen, a city in Prance, vol. ii. 67, 6S 
Agra, vol. ii. 402. 

Agricola, the celebrated Homan general, 160, 10!, 
166. 

Alinsiierus, King of Persia, vol. ii. 426. 

A ichstnt, 635, 659. 

Air, material. Ini. 71.. 72 — Weighty, Ini. 72,76, 
7 I---- Plastic, 1 nt . 74 -'-I IchTUirnmus, Ini. 75. -7S 
- Divid'd into strata, Inf. 79 -Healthful, In!. 
79— -Ik dil'il rent motions, I nt - 80, SI. 

Aire. vol. ii . .*>». 

A i v , vol. ii. 60. 

A i\-la-( 4ia p.clle, a .vii-hiuird bathing place. 02” , 
066.0 b b»S 

A jam a k , !• a a in Mi it a, vol. ii. 57 ! . 

Alaric, kin._ r\ On- Goths, \ol, ii. 1 8' i > . 

Albania, vol. h. L06, 101. 

Albanians, v»>*. u. 266. 

Albano, a city in Inly, vol. ii. 84. 

Albany, plan of union- vol. ii.014. 

Albert I. emperor of Germany, 710. 

II. 721. 

Albion, antient name of Pi lain, lUib 
Albv, vol. ii. 4d. 

Alcala, vol. ii. 41. -IT. 

in Andalusia, vol. ii. 5S. 59. 

Alcalis, a kind of s;dts, 1 nt . 151. lo6 
Alcantara, vol ii. fit). 

Alearez, vol ii. 4 ! . 

Aldernev, one of the Normal; Pies bcUunin.: to 
Britain, 99, 131. 

Ahlorf, vol. ii. 03. 

A lemon, vol. ii. 65. 

Alentrjo, vol. ii. 60,02. 

Alconti Islanders, between Sibeiia, and Ar.:crii a, 
vol. ii. 263. 
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Alopjxi, a city in Syria, vol. ii. 471.. 177. 

.All t, vni ii. 40. 

Alexander the ( irrnil . vol. ii. 512. .515 — His con- 
« {sk'sIb in IVrsia, \ol. ii. 485, 486 

emperor <>!' Koine, vol. ii. 145, 11G. 

1 1 . pop- 70G. 

\ I. pope, vol. ii. 199. 

Alexandria, a celebrated city in Egypt, vol. ii. 
485, 18 G. 

Alexis, emperor of Russia, vol. ii. 288, 280. 

Alfred the Great, king of England, 172.. 177 — His 
Saxon geography, 696. .700. 

Algravc, vol. ii. 60. .62. 

Algezira, a province of Asiatic Turkey, vol. ii. 
463, 170. 

Algiers, a pvratical state in Barbary, vol. ii. 
561. .563.' 

Alhambra, a magnificent Moorish palace in Spain, 
vol. ii. 51 . .58. 

Alligator, figure of it, facing 48 — -Description, 
vol. ii. 67 1 . 

Almoria vol. ii. 51. .58. 

Alps, vast mountains, between Italy and France, 
5, vol. ii. 60. .7 1 . 

Alpuxaras, vol. ii. 54, 58. 

Alsace, a province of France, in the borders of 
Germany, 630, vol. ii. 27, 28. 

Altay, a lake in Siberia, vol. ii. 261. 

Altay mountains, in Silieria, vol. ii. 253. 

Altin lake, or Altay, vol. ii. 261. 

Altitudes of celestial bodies, Int. 4. 

Alva, vol. ii. 18. 

Amazonia, a large country in America, little known, 
vol. ii. 609, 610. 

Amazons, river of, vol. ii. 609. 

Amber, Int. 156, 157. 

Ambergris, Int. 156. 

America, its situation and extent, 48 — Remarkable 
diflercnce from the Old World, 48. .55 — t'ha- 
rnc.ter of the inhabitants, 55.. 69 — -llow first 
inhabited, 70 — Whethi'r known to the undents, 
70 — Whether discovered bv the Welch or Nor- 
wegians, 70, 7 h — Its discovery by (Vilumhtis, 
71 . -92 — Geographical description, 601 . .654 
— Emblematical representation, vol. ii. 665 — • 
Natural history, facing 48 — And the description, 
vol. ii. 671. 

• British, vol. ii. 650.. 652. 

Dutch, vol ii. 601 . .603. 

French, vol. ii. 604. 

— — Native, vol. ii. 609, 610. 

North, vol. ii. 631 . .654. 

—————Portuguese, vol. ii. 605.. 608. 

— — South, vol. ii. 601.. 620. 

Spanish, vol. ii. 61.1 . .620. vol. ii. 680, 

681. 

American Indians, their character, 55. .69. 

Amethyst, a precious stone, Int. 148. 


Amianthus, a kind of abesfos, Int. 151. 

Amiens, a city in France, where the 1 it. ne-dy of 
pacification was concluded, vol. ii. :> l J . 
Amphibia, Int. 197.. 203. 

Amsterdam, the capital of Holland, v.A ii 2. .7 
Particulars of its history, 574, 627. 

Amu, a large river in Asia, vol. ii. 417. 

Anabaptists, 732, 733. 

Anadir, a river, in Siberia, vol. ii. 263. 

Anadolia, a province in Asia, vol. ii. 163, 467, 468. 
Anclaim, 628. 

Ancona, vol. ii. 84. 

Aliens Martins, a king of Rome, vol. ii. 103. 
Andalusia, a province in Spain, vol. ii. 44, 58. .60. 
Andamans, islands in the East indies, vol. ii. 307, 
368. 

A micro, a port in Spain, vol, ii. 49. 

Anduxar, vol. ii. 58, 59. 

Angles, a Saxon nation who settled in Britain, 168. 
Anglesey, county of, 96, 121, 150, 151, 159, 160, 
161. 

Anglia, East, one of the seven Saxon kingdoms, 
170, 174, 184. 

Anglo Saxons, a name given to our Saxon ances- 
tors, their history, manners, iSce. 168. .194. 
Angola, a kingdom in Africa, vol. ii. 546. 
Angomnais, vol. ii. 29. 

Anguilla, a British island in the West Indies, 
vol. ii. 621, 625, 627. 

Angus, a county in Scotland, 98, 196. 

Anhalt, a country in Germany, 632,639. _ 
Animalcules, lilt. 220. .223. 

Animal flowers, Int. 215, 216. 

life, Int. 185, 186, 187. 

Animated miture, Int. 183. .226. 

Anjou, vol. ii. 29. 

Annapolis, a city in America, vol. ii. 639. 

Anne, of England, queen, 462. .465. 

Boleyn, 290. .295. 

of Cleves, 297, 298. 

empress of Russia, vol. ii. 292. 

Annunl motion, Int. 5- -9. 

Ansarians, a sect in Asia, vol. ii. 477.-479. 
Anspaeh, 636, 639. 

Antequierra, vol. ii. 58. 

Antibes, vol. ii. 42. 

Antigua, a British West India island, vol. ii. 624, 
625, 627. 

Antimony, a semi-metal, Int. 166, 167, 

Antiochus Epiphanes, a king of Syria, vol. ii. 517, 
518. 

Antonius Titus, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 149. 
Antwerp, a large city in the Netherlands, vol. n. 

11, 14. . 17- — some particulars of its history, 627. 
Anziko, a kingdom in Africa, vol. ii. 595. 
Appcnzcl, a canton in Switzerland, vol. ii. 63, 64, 
69. 

Appius Claudius, vol. ii. 109, 110. 
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Aqm Pendente, vol. ii. 84. # 

Arabia, description, vol. ii. *420-. 499 — Indepen- 
dence, vol. ii. 4 30.. 432 — Antient religion, vol. 
ii. 432. .131 — Present religion, vol. ii. 431- -439 
- — Modern history, vol. ii. 439.. 446. 

Arabia (Vserta, vol. ii. 421. 

Trlix, vol. ii. 421, 429. 

— IVtrea, v >!. ii. 421 . 

Arabs, the ioh duties of Arabia, sa* Arabia. 

Aranda . vol. ii. 4 7 . 

Ararat, n<* morn! da where the ark rested, vol. ii. 
122. 

Archangel, Imi i: rly the chic *f |ir>rf in Russia, vol. 
ii. 258. .259 -—some particulars of its history, 
.075. 

Aichipeli* <: lands in. v*»l. ii. 463. .105. 

tii. Til, vol. if. 600. 

Argil la lit . 117. 

Argill uv ;y. * *inh, lnt. 146.. 148. 

Arg\U\ cumK in Scoth-.d, 98, 190. 196. 

Annas!:?, St> n : sh, 310, 313. 

Arm* i.\ \ a country in Asia, vol. ii. 463, 468- - 470. 

Arinrni in religion, vol. ii. 169.-470. 

Armenians, vol. ii. 263. 

Armi^iian stone, lilt. 140. 

Armorica, ananlient, name for Hritauiiy, 168, 169. 

Arms n( England, 0 32, 033. 

A i my, British, 029, 030. 

A rrdieim, vol. ii. 1 I . 

Arnit/.i,a jieople in Siberia, vol. ii. 263. 

Arnold cf Bavaria, 70 i. 

Anagon, a province in Spain, vol. ii. 44, 50,01 
194- . 197. 

Arras, vol. ii. 20 — Some particulars of its history, 
701. 

Arsenic, a semi-metal, lnt. 167. 

Artaxerxes Eongimanus, king of Persia, vol. ii. 
425. 

• Mncmon, vol. ii. 420. 

————•the restorer of the Persian monarchy, 
vol. ii. 429. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, 170, 194. 

Artois, vol. ii. 1 1. .90. 

Arts, their progress in Britain, 140. - 102, 166, 167, 
200, 230, 261, 281, 351, 302,402,, 453, 465, 
478, 548. 

Asbestos, an incombustible stone, lnt. 151. 

Asia, its extent, 39 — Divisions, 39 — Mountains 
and rivers, 39. .41 — Advantages, 41 — Inhabi- 
tants, 4J , 42 — Emblematical representation, 
frontispiece — Description, vol. ii. 660 — Natural 
history plate, facing 39— Description of the same, 
vol. ii. 665.. 667. 

Eastern, comprehending Tartary, China, Bir- 
man empire, Tibet, and Indian isles, vol. ii. 
309.. 399. 

Southern, comprehending Arabia, Persia, and 

Hindustan, vol. ii. 40K.461. 


Assets of the planets, lnt. 8. 

Asphaltuni, a kind of mineral balsam, Tut. 157. 
Asteroids, lnt. 14. 

Asforgn, vol. ii. 48. 

Astronomy, a compendious system cf it, lnt. 3. .29. 
Asturia, vol. ii. 44, 49. 

Athelney, an island in the Severn, which a Horded 
refuge to Alfred, 173. 

Allielstan 1. king of England, 171, 172. 

II. 177, 178. * 

Athehvold, 181, 182. 

Athens, the most celebrated city in Greece,, vol. ii. 

501, 503, 509 — 512. 

Athlone, a city in Ireland, 571. 

Atmosphere, lnt. 71 - .80. 

Audi, vol. ii. 38. 

Augsburg, a city in Germany, famous intbehistory 
of the reformation, 027, 637, 724, 725, 742. 
Augusta, a city in America, vol. ii. 639. 

Augustine converts tin* Saxons, 199, 200. 

Augustus, the Roman cmjM'ror, vol. ii. 121. .133. 
Aulic council, 621, 628, 529. 

A unis, vol. ii. 29, 30. 

Aurelinn, a Roman emj>cmr, vol. ii. 119. 

Aurelius Marcus, a Roman emjvror, vol ii. 112, 
M3. 

Aurora Borealis, or northern light, hit. 04, 90. 
Austria, a circle in Germany,- 62 J, 626, 636 p 
660. . 663, 701. 

Austrian Netherlands, \ol. ii. 11.. 21. 

Autun, vol. ii. 28. 

Auvergne, voi. ii. 29. 

Auxerre, vol. ii. 28. 

Avignon, a city of Trance, lately belonging to lha 
pop*, vol. ii. 43. 

Avila, vd. ii. 1 7 
Aoru aches, vol. »i. 35. 

Azores, Islands in the Atlantic Sea, vol. ii. : 54T. 
Azotic gas, ini . 7 6. 

Azov sea, vol. ii. 258, 259* 

B. 

Baboon, figure, facing 43 — Description, vol.ii, 
670. 

Babylon, vol. ii. 497, 498. 

Baca, vol. ii. 54 . .08. 

Bacon, Roger, the celebrated old English phi!os<r- 
plier, 261 . 

Bactriana, a country in Via, vol. ii. 428. 

Hadajo/, vol. ii. 60. 

Baden, vol. ii. 63, 61 . 

Badger, J 37. 

Bagdad, a city erected n**;u the ruins ot undent III* 
hylon, vol. it. 470. 

Bahamas, islands in the West Indies, belonging ta 
the British, vol. ii. 621, 620, 628. 

Baicalj a lake in Russia, vol. ii. 258, 261 , 263. 
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Balak lava, vol. ii. 259. 

Balnqueor, vol. ii. 51. 

Baliol, Edward, kins? of Scotland, 253, 25-1. 

John, 211,242. 215. 

Baity, an island in the East Indies, vol. ii. 367, 

iJ i 

Baltic, an inland sea, between Sweden, Russia, 
Germany, and Denmark, 2, 3, vol. ii. 259, 262, 
282. 

■ ■ - Port, vol. ii. 259. 

Buluches, vol. ii. 401. 

Bamberg, a bishopric in Germany, 6S5, 659, 
701.' . 

Banca, vol. ii. 367. 

Bangor, a bishopric in Wales, 96, 189. 

Bank, 592. .528. 

Banyan-tree, figure, firing vol. ii. 407 — Descrip- 
tion, vol. ii. 678. 

Bapnume, vol. ii. 20. 

Baptists, English, 5-17. 

Baraba, vol. ii. 258, 261. 

Barbadors, a Hritish West India island, vol. ii. 
621, 625, 620. 

Barbarians, Northern, their character, 16.. 96. 
Barbarism, original of, Europe, 4, 5. 

Barbarossa, Frederic, emperor of Germany, 7 10. 
Barbary, a large country in Africa, vol. ii. 555.. 

561 — Its relation to the Turks, vol. ii. 463. 
Barbuda, a British West India island, vol. ii. 621, 
625,628. 

Barca, a country in Africa* vol. ii. 560. 

Barcelona, a celebrated city in Spain, vol. ii. 51 . . 
53. 

Bareith, 636, 659. 

Barleilue, vol. ii. 26. 

Barons, their wars, 250. .259. 

Bam, vol. ii. 1Kb 
Bartholomew, St. vol. ii. 02! 

Baiytev, a kind of earth, lot. 150. 151. 

Ba aites, a c urious cr>sta!i/..tion, lot. 153. 
Bashaw, Turkish, manner ut receiving a petition, 
facing vol. ii. 532. 

Bashkirs, a people in Russ. a, vol. ii. 263. 

Basil, a town in Sait/ . riand, vol. ii. 6.3, 65, 68. 
Basilicata, a province in Italv, vol. ii. 90. 

Busilius Porphyrogenitus, emperor ot the East, 
vol. ii. 2S3. 

Bast in, a city in Corsica, vol. ii. 99. 

Bath, 556. 

Bat t us, vol. ii. 284. 

Bavaria, a circle in Germany, 621, 525, 636, G37, 
710. 

Bayeux, vol. ii. 35. 

B 'yonna, vol. ii. 49. 

Bayortne, vol. ii. 38. 

Bazas, vol. ii. 38. 

Bear, brown, its figure, facing 575— Description, 
vol. ii. 672. 


Bear, white, its figure, facing 575 — Description, 
vol. ii. 673. 

Bearn, vol. ii. 38. 

Beasts, their general history, Int, 191.. 193. 
Beaton, cardinal, a persecuting Scotch prelate. 
301 . .306. 

Beaujolois, vol. ii. 2s. 

Beau vis, vol. ii. 32. 

Becket, archbishop, 225,230. 

Bede, the venerable, 176,200. 

Bedford, John, iluke of, 265,266. 

Bedfordshire, 107, 1 15, 170. 

Bedouins, see Arabia. 

Bees, the astonishing skill displayed in the con- 
struction of their cells, lnt. 190. .194. 

Beira, a province of Portugal, vol. ii. 60, 62. 
Belfast, a to.vn in Ireland, 570. 

Belga*, an autient people in Britain, 1 1 1, 

Bellunese, vol. ii. 76. 

Benares, an autient city in India, vol. ii. 409. 
Benin, a kingdom in Africa, vol. ii. 582, 583. 
Bergainaseo, vol. ii. 76. 

Bergen, capital of .Norway, 573, 603, 627. 
Bergcn-ap-Zoom, a strong town in Holland, vol. ii, 
IS. 

Berkshire, 91, 107, 108, 143, 170. 

Berlin, capital of Prussia, 573, 631, 638. 
Bermudas, or Summer islands, vol. ii. 621, 625, 
028. 

Berne, a city in Switzerland, vol. ii. 62, 67. 
Bernie.ia, a division of Northumberland, 170 
Berry, a province in France, vol. ii. 29. 

Berwick upon Tweed, 561. 

Besaneoii, vol. ii. 26, 27. 

Bet lame, vol. ii. 20. 

Ilhyse, vol. ii. 401,405. 

Bii i, vol. ii. G3i 64. 

l’ielozero, a lake in Russia, vol. ii. 261. 

Bilboa, vol. ii. 50. 

Bird of Paradise, figure, facing 39 — Description, 
vol. ii. 666. 

Birds, their general history, Int. 193.. 197. 

of the northern regions, figure, facing 605 — 

Description, vol. ii. 674.. 675. 

Birman empire, little known till the embassy of 
colonel Svinos, vol. ii. 352, 362.. 368. 393, 
394. 

Birmingham, 481. .486, 556. 

Biscay, vol. ii. 44, 49, 50. 

Bismuth, a semi-metal, Int. 1G7. 

Black K insist, vol. ii. 254. 

Sea, vol. ii. 259, 262, 463. 

Boa Constrictor, a vast serpent, in Africa, its figure, 
facing 43 — Description, vol. ii. 670. 

Bondicea, queen of the Britons, 159, 160. 

Bohemia, 573, 575, 625, 666.. 668, 703, 706, 
709, 714, 718.. 723, vol. ii. 253. .255, aeo 
Germany. 
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Bol* le due, a strong fortr&s in the Netherlands, 
vo I . ii. 18, 

Bole, a kind of earth. Ini. 117. 

Jiolcdausj king ol* Poland, 253, 254. 

111. 254. 

Bolcyn, Anne, 290. .295. 

Bologna, vol . ii. K4. 

Boniface VIII. pope, 716, 7J7. 

Bonn, a city in («Vnnanv«, 635, 650* 

Jion/es, vol. ii. 396. _39x! 

Bnrbon, isle of, vol. ii. 600. 

Bordeaux, vol. ii. 58. 

Boris, Gmlrmiv, vol. ii. 286. 

Burja, vol. ii. 5 I . 

Borneo, vol. ii. 367. 373. 

Boroughs, British, 557 , 

Boshii s, men, a kind *f Hottentots, vol. ii. 592. 
Bosnia, a province on the Danube, vol. ii. 463. 
Boston, a town in America, vol. ii. 639. 

Both well, 334,335. 

Boulogne, vol, ii. 31. 

Bourbonnois, a province in France, vol. ii. 28, 29. 
Bournou, vol. ii. 573. .#74. 

Bon (a n, a country in India, vol. ii. 377. 

Boyne, buttle of, 457, 138. 

Brabant, a province in the Netherlands, vol ii. 1, 
I I.. 14, 17, IS. 

.Bradford, 562. 

Brazil, veil. ii. 62. 

Bragnnza, vol. ii. 62. 

Bramins, priests of India, vol. ii. 404. 405. 
UrandrnlmrL r , a country in German v, 622, 625, 
626, 651, ‘ 701. vol. ii. 256. 

Brazil, vol. ii. 605. -60S. 

Brechin, ; >7. 

Brecknockshire*, 96 , I 16, 144. 

Brecon. 96, I 16, 1 11 . 

Breda, a strong town in the Ne therlands, vol. ii. 
IS. 

Bremen, an archbishopric in German v, subject to 
the elector of Hanover, 578, 622, 62S, 632. 
Brescia, vol. ii. 76. 

Brcslaw, capital of Silesia, 675. 

Brest, a large sea-port in France*, vol. ii. 36. 
Bretagne, vol. ii. 21, 35.-37. 

Breton, cape, vol. ii. 652. 

Brick earth, Int. 147. 

Bricnne, vol. ii. 36. 

Brighthclnstonr, 55S. 

Brim ha, an Indian idol, vol. ii. 407. 

Bristol, 95, 200, 555, 556. 

Britain, its divisions, 93. .99— Geographical de- 
scription, 100. _ 130— Natural history, 131. - 140 
— History, 111. .200, 216. .305— Present state, 
506. .567. 

New, vol. ii. 651. 

British America, voL.ii. 65/). .652. 

_ empire, 93. -57 1— Its divisions, 93. .99 — 

Vol. Ii. 


Topographical description, 100. . 131 ,201 . .206 
— Natural history, 13 1 . . 140, 206. .209—1! is. 
tory 141 . .200, 209. .505 — Present state, 506. . 
571. 

— West Indies, vol. ii. 625. .628. 

Britons, nntient, their origin, lfl..J43 — The dif- 
ferent nations into which they were divided, 143, 
144 — Their shite in the time of Cujsar, 144,145 
— Political state, 145, 146 — 'Religion, 146. .148 
— Learning, I4H, 1 19— Monuments, 149.. 152 
— ('Onquered by the Romans, 153. -Hi l — Ha- 
rassed by the Caledonians, 161.. 165 — Deserted 
by the Romans, 163, 161 — Civilized, 166 — Con- 
verted to Christianity, 167 — Betrayed by the 
Saxons, 169 — Retire into Wales, 170 — Their 
degeneracy, 199. 

Brown bear, figure, facing 575 — Description, vol, 
ii. 672. 

Brucciano, vol. ii. 84. 

Bruce, David, king of Scotland, 251 . .259. 

Hubert, 215. .250. 

Bruges, vol. ii. 1 1. .13. 

Brunswick, a duchy in Germany, 622, 625, 627, 
632, 712, 713. 

Brussels, capitalof the Austrian Netherlands, vol. 
it. 13, 14. 

Brutes, their instinctsand affections, Int. 187.. 194. 

Brutus, the pretended British kihg. 141. 

Buckharia, a country in Asia, vol. ii. 417. .419. 

Buckliarians, vol. ii. 261. 

Buckingham. duke of, 364, 381. 

Buckinghamshiie, 94, 107, 143,170. 

Budn, a chief city in Ilungaiy, 574. 

Buenos Ayres, a city in America, capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, vol. ii. 61 I..612. 

Bulgaria, vol. ii. 282, 2S3, 463. 

Bulgarin ns. vol. ii. 263. 

Bull tight. -.<msh leprrsentation of it, facing vol. 
ii. 43~ I)(‘m lij.iiun. vol. ii. 075, 676. 

Hu rgos, vol. ii. 47. 

Burgundy, vol. ii. 21, 28. 

C. 

Caaba, the celebrated temple of tbe Mahometans, 
vol. ii 432, 133. 

Cabinet council of Britain, 516. 

Caeeres, vol. ii. 60. 

Cadiz, vol. ii. 59. 

Caermarthenshire, 97, 116, 144. 

Caernarvonshire, 96, 11 9-. 121, Mi. 

Cu'sar, the first Roman emperor, vol. ii. 120. .124 
— -Invades Britain, 153- -156 — Invades Ger- 
many, 681, 682 — Ilia transactions in Asia, vol. 
ii. 520. .522. 

Caen, a city in Normandy, vol. ii. 35. 

Gaftraria, a large country in the south of Africa,, 
vol. ii. 584, 594. 

7 P 
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Caifrcs, vol. ii. 593, 591. 

Cagliari, vol. ii. 100. 

CaTiors, vol. ii. 37. .OH. 

Cairo, Grand, flic chief city in Egypt* vol. ii. 4S4-, 
485. 

Calabria Citra, vol. ii. 90. 

— Ultra, vol. ii. 90. 

Calahorra, vol. ii. 47. 

Calais, vol. ii. 32, 34 — Taken by Uie French, 317. 
Calatajud, vol. ii. 50. 

Calcareous earth , I nt . 144.. 140. 

Caledonia, the north of Scotland, 143. 

New, an island in 'the South sea, vol. ii. 

660, 66 1 . 

Caledonians ravage Britain, 161 . .165. 

California, a country in North America, vol. ii. 
637 . 

Caligula, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 136, 137. 
Calixtus, pope, 708, 709. 

Calmar, union of, 726. 

Calmucks, a race of Tartars, vol. ii. 263, 27 1 , 

311.. 317. 

Calvi, vol. ii. 99. 

Calvinists, 638, 639, 611, 642, 670,671, vol. ii. 

61. . 69, 253. .258. 

‘Jamhodi i,a country in Asia, vol. ii. 352, 355. 
Cambray, a city in Flanders, 701, vol. ii. 21 . 
Canibresis, vol. ii. 11, 20, 21. 

Cambridge, 91, 548. 

Cambridgeshire, 94, 106, 107, 143, 170. 
Cambysrs, king of Persia, vol. ii. 424, 500. 

Camel, figure, facing 39 — Description, vol. ii. 666, 
667. 

Cainillus, a celebrated Homan general, vol. ii. 110, 
1H. 

Canada, a province in North America, vol. ii. 
650.-652,681. 

Canaries, Islands in the Atlantic, vol. ii. 517, 548. 
Canterbury, 93, 172,558. 

Canute, king of England andDenmark, 184. . 186, 
710. 

VI. 725. 

Cape Breton, vol. ii. 652. 

— - of Good Ho|>e, vol. ii. 584.-594,680. 

'■■■■■■ • Town, vol. ii. 585, 586, and the plate facing 
rol. ii. 584. 

Capitanata, vol. ii. 90. 

Caracalla, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 145. 
Caractacus, a British king, 156, 159. 

Carausius, 162. 

Carbonic gas, Int.. 76. .78. 

Carcassone, vol. ii. 40. 

Cardiganshire, 97, 118, 144. 

Carinthia, a province in Germany, 636, 661, 663, 
701. 

Carlisle, 561. 

Carnania, a province in Asiatic Turkey, vol. ii. 
463, .468. 


Carnelion stone, Tut. 149. 

Carniola, a province in Germany, 636, 661, 663. 
Carolina, North, vol. ii. 639, 648. 

■ Sou! It, 639, 648. 

Carpathian mountains, between Poland am! Hun- 
gary, 252. 

Carpentras, vol. ii. 43. 

Carrickicrgus, 570. 

(’anion, vol. ii. 48. 

Carthage, a celebrated city in Africa, vol. ii. 556- - 
559. 

Carthagena, vol. ii. 54. 

Carthaginians, their general history, 8.-10, vol.. 

ii. 115,116. 

Casa I, 574. 

Casau, a country in Russia, vol. ii. 284,285. 
Casimer 111. king of Poland, vol. ii. 254. 

I V . vol. ii. 254. 

Caskets, little islands in the Norman coast, 99, 
131. 

Caspian sea, vol. ii. 258, 261, 262, 417. 

Cassol, 634,618. 

Cassihektunus, king of Britain, 154, 156. 

Castile, New, vol. ii. 44..47. 

Old, vol. ii. 44, 47, 48, 194. . 197. 

Catalonia, vol. ii. 44, 50.. 53. 

Catania, view of, facing vol. ii. 91 — Description, 
vol. ii. 677. 

Catherine Howard, 298,299. 

of Spain, 289. .293. 

Parr, 301, 302. 

II. of Russia, vol. ii. 293. .308. 

Catholic countries, 573, 574. 

Cat's-eyc stone, Int. 149. 

Cattle, wild, 132, 133. 

Caucasian nations, vol. ii. 263. 

Caucasus, mount, vol. ii. 259. 

Caverry, waterfall of, facing vol. ii. 401 — Do- 
script ion, vol. ii. 678. 

Cayenne, the capital of French America, vol. ii. 
604. 

Celebes, an bland in the East Indies, vol. ii. 376.. 
377. 

Celtes, 142, 143. 

Cephalonia, vol. ii . 76. 

Ceres, planet, Int. 7. . 14. 

Cetacious fishes, Int. 192, 193. 

Ceylon, island of, lately ceded to Britain, vol. ii. 

408. .409. 

Clnhlais, vol. ii. 71. 

Chalcedony, a precious stone, Int. 149. 

Chalk, hit. 145. 

Chalons, vol. ii. 26. 

Chamberlain, lord high, 517 
Chamberry, vol. ii. 72. 

(’ham pagin', a province in France, vol. ii. 21 , 26 
Chancellor, lord, 5 16. 

Chancery, court of, 535 . 
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Chandragupta, vol. ii. 497. 

Charlemagne, 621 . .621, 628, 629, G 15, 647, 659, 
691,701. 

Charles I. of England, 370. .41 1 

• 11.412.1436. 

the Haiti, oi France, vol. ii. 166. 

. — the ( i ross, vol. ii. 167. 

— — — the Simple, 701 , vol. ii. 167, 168. 

1 Y. m, 1. ii. 172. 

V. vol. ii. 176. 

VI. vol. ii. 176.. 179. 

■ — VII. vol. ii. 179. _ 182. 

VIII. vol. ii. 198, 199. 

IX. vol. ii. 203. .205. 

IV. emperor of Germany, 623, 667, 718, 

719. 

V. 623, 629, 723. .754, vol. ii. 37, 38, 

200.. 20-2, 285. 

. — II. of Spain, vol. ii- 212. 

I X . of Sweden, 762. 

X. 777.-779. 

. XI. 779.. 7S1. 

XII. 781 . .793, vol. ii. 213, 214. 

Charleston, vol. ii. 639. 

Chatham, 558. 

Chant er, the first. English poet, 281. 

Chert, lot. 150. 

Cheshire, 96, I 12, 114, 170. 

Chi. h.Mer, 93,558. 

China, divisions, vol. ii. 328 — Population, vol, ii. 

. -('In iale, vol. ii. 328 — Mountains, vol. ii. 

— l.ak. s and rivers, vol. ii. 328. .351 — Pro- 
ductions, vol ii. 531,332 — Government, vol. ii. 
332. .53S- Are vol. ii. 333. .335 — Manneis, 
vol. ii. 33S. .510 '• '<>mi a*rre, vol. ii. 539. .342, 

351- — I .earning, vol. ii. *342. .344— Dress, vol. 
ii.5'1 1. .346 — Festivals, vol. ii.310. .518 — Tta, 
vol. ii. 518 -Silk, vol. ii. 518, 319— Porcelain, 
vol. ii. 549 — Corea, vol. ii. 550, 55 1— -History, 
vol. ii. 382..305 — Religions, vol. ii. 595.. 599 
— Jews ill China, vol. ii. 598, 599 -View of Pe- 
kin, the capital, lacing vol. ii. 55S - Description, 
vol. ii. 677, 678 — Mandarin and his wife, .to. 
farina: vol. «• 344— Deseriptiou, vol. ii. 6/8 — 
Mandarin administering justice, farina vol. ii. 
357 — The great wall, facing vol. ii. 554. 

Chivalry, its causes and effects, 23. .26. 

Christian Africa, vol. ii. 533. .551. 

Christian I. of Denmark, 754. 

11. 754.. 756. 

III. 756. 

I V. 762. -775. 

VI. 818. 

— VII. 8 18.. 820. 

Christiana, a province in Norway, 602, 603. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, 776. 778. 

Christopher's, St. a West India Islaud, vol. u. 
621, 625, 627 


Chronum, a new discovered semi -metal, Int. 1G9. 
Church of England, 541,543. 

( inque ports, 537. 

Circassians, a people in Asia, vol. ii. 263. 

Circles, great, lilt. 4— -On the terrestrial globe, 30. 
Circuits of England and "Wales, 93. .f!7. 

Cities, their government, 537— Their origin 31 . , 

33. 

Civilization, its progress, Int. 245.-254. 

Civil law publicly taught, 33. 

war, between Charles I. and the parliament, 

394..4 II. 

Civita Vccchia, vol. ii.84. 

Claudius 1. emperor of Rome, vol. ii. 137, 13&— 
Conquers Rritain, 156.. 159. 

II. vol. ii. 149. 

Clay, Int. 146.. 148. 

Clement VI. 718. 

V II. 29 1.. 293. 

( leopatra, queen of Egypt, vol. ii. 520, 522. 
Clermont, vol. ii. 29. 

( leves, 635, 616. 

Ann of, 297, 298. 

Climates, Int. 35 — Their temperature, Int. I12.» 
125. 

Clouds, causes oftheir colours, Int. 55 — Their for- 
mation, lot. 86 — Electricity, 86, 87 — Weight, 
Int. 86.. 87 — Shape, Int. 87. 

Coal, Int. 157. 

Coast, (Hold, of Guinea, vol. ii. 581. 

Grain, vol. ii. 580,581. 

Ivory, vol. ii. 580, 5Sl. 

Slave, vol. ii. 581 . 

■ Western, of America, vol. ii. 654. 

Cobalt, a semi-metal, Int. 167. 

Cohlentz, 650, 711. 

Coberg, 656 6 >9. 

Cochin China , i ‘ utmli y in Asia, vol. ii. 352.. 

355. 

Coi Ue, Int. iJO. 

Coimbra, vol. ii. 62. 

Colherg, 628. 

Colbert, celebrated French financier, vol. ii. 2, 

II. 

Cold, lilt. 60,61, 89. 

(’(dleges of the empire, 625, 626. 

Cologne, a great city in (urinany, 625, 627, 629, 
630, 635, 650. .052, 661, 662,701,713, 718, 
719. 

Colonies, >lf). .5.') I . 

(\>lo‘ sal statues, facing vol. ii. 490 — Description*, 
vol. ii. 680. 

Colours, tlieir origin, Int. 49, 50. 

Columbus discovers America, 71 . .92. 

Comachia, vol. ii. 84. 

Comets, their motion, Tut. 21 — Distances, Int. 91 
— appearance, Int. 21. -28 — '.Nature, Int. 25*. 
24. 
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Commerce, British, 145, 1(56, 167, 200,230, 261, 
281 , 35 I , ‘>52, 452, 455', 518. .55 L 

its m iv.il in Kunt|v, 20, 27. 

Commodus, the Homan einj)eror, vol. ii. 142. 
Common Pleas, court of, 536. 

Commons, house of, 510. .515. 

Comora islands, vol. ii. t>00. 

Companies, trailing, 522. .529. 

Company, Cast I ml hi, vol. ii. 459. 

Compostella, vol. ii 49. 

Comic, a strong town in Flanders, vol. ii. 20. 
Condom, vol. ii. 38. 

Conductors, Int. 61. 

Congo, a country in Africa, intercourse with Por- 
tugal, vol. ii. 540 — Climate, vol. ii. 54 I— Pro- 
ductions, vol. ii. 541 . .545 — Inhabitants, vol ii. 
515, 546 — One of them carried by his slaves, 
lacing vol. ii. 545 — Description, vol. ii. 680. 
Connaught, a province in Ireland, 99, 201. 
Connecticut, one of the l united States, vol. ii. 6.49. 
Conrad 1. em]ieror ofCermany, 701. 

II. 705. 

III. 709,710. 

Constable, his oflice, 538. 

. l<ord High, 537. 

Constance, a city on the confines, 621, 637, 701, 
4 719.. 721. 

Constantine, the Homan emperor, vol.it. 149. 

■ the British usurper, 163. 

Constantinople, 35, 574, 722, 723, vol. ii. 464.. 
466. 

Constitution, British, 506. .515. 

• of the Cernuui empire, 622. .630. 

Constrictor Boa, a monstrous serpent, lacing 43 — ■ 
Description, vol. ii. 670. 

Continents, Int. 96, 97. 

Copenhagen, 573, 618, 619, 781,782. 

Copper, Int. 164, 165. 

Copts, vol. ii. 488, 489. 

Cordovia, vol. ii. 58, 59. 

Corea, a country iu Asia, vol. ii. 550, 351. 

Corfu, vol. ii. 76. 

Coria, vol. ii. 48. 

Corinth, vol. ii. 516,517. 

Cork, a large ritv in Ireland, 570. 

Cornwall, 95, 100, 101, 143, 170, 171,557. 
Coronas, Int. 52, 53. 

Coroners, 537. 

Corrunna, vol. ii. 49. 

Corsica, vol. ii. 69,99. 

Cossacks, vol. ii. 259, 27 1 . 

Council, Privy, 515. 

Counties, their government, 536,537. 

Couriltzi, a Hussian nation, vol. ii. 263. 

Courhuid, vol. ii. 251,282. 

Courts of law, 535, 538. 

Coventry, 94, 559. 

Ciacow, a large city in Poland, vol. ii. 251, 254 


Oanmer, archbishop, 292. .316. 

Cremasco, vol. ii. 76. 

Crescentius, 701. 

Crimea, vol. ii. 265. 

Crim Tartary, vol. ii. 263. 

Croatia, a province on the Danube, 673, vol. ii, 
463. 

Crocodile facing 43— Description, vol. ii. 667, 

663. 

Crcr.NUs, king of Lydia, vol. ii. 499, 500. 

Croisades, their history and consequences, 31, vol. 
ii. 523. .527. 

Croix, St. a Danish "West India island, vol. ii. 622. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 4( , 0--4I9. 

Hichard, 419, 420. 

Cuba, a S\mnish West India island, vol. ii. 622, 
Culm, 620, vol. ii. 251. 

Culmbaek, 622, 636, 659. 

Cnml'ed.uid, 96, 114, 144, 170,555,561. 

( 'u me- .a , vol. ii. 622. 

Curdistau, vol. ii. 463,470. 

thirds, a people in Asia, vol. ii. 478, 479. 

Cyprus, vol. ii. 470,471. 

Cyrenaira, vol. ii. 555,556. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, vol. ii. 424,498.-500. 

D. 

Pat.matja, Hungarian, 673, 674. 

— Turkish, vol. ii. 463. 

Damascus, vol. ii. 477. 

Pamielta, vol. ii. 486, 487. 

Dam's, their piratical expeditions, 691.. 696 — 
Wars with the Fnglish, 170. -192 — With the 
Scots, 197, 198. 

Danish West Indies, 622. 

Dant/.ir, 627, 628, 677, 678, 713, 717, vol. ii. 251 
. .254. 

Danube, the, 620, vol. ii. 289. 

Darien, isthmus of, vol. ii. 620. 

Darius Codomanus, king of Persia, vol. ii. 425 . . 
427. 

— Hisfaspos, vol. ii. 425, 503, 504. 

Nothus, vol. ii. 425. 

Darmstadt, a city in IIcssc, 634, 648. 

Pamley, Henry, lord, 330. ,335. 

Dauphine, a province in France, vol. ii. 21, 42, 
43. 

Deboroka, vol. ii. 253. 

Debt, national, 519. .522. 

Pecebalus, king of the Dacians, 689, 690. 

Deri us a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 147. 

Declination of the sun, Ini. 6. 

Degress, Int. 4. 

Deira, a division of Northumberland, 170. 

Deists, 547, 548. 

Delaware*, vol. ii. 639. 

Demosthenes, vol. ii. 510. .512. 
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Denbigh slnrc, 96, 1 IS, 1 19, 1 14. 

I Vmnark, its extent, 573. .575 — Share in (lie* whale 
fishery, 578 —Description, 613, .620 — State in 
the middle ages, 697. .700 — History, 601 . .696, 
7 o;i_ .7<r,, 7 ID, 713,725, 726, 751.-750, 760 
. . 70 I , S IS. .820. 

Deptford, 558. 

Derbyshire, 95, 1 12, 14 1, 170. 

— iS p , r< i Jf,. 

Deiry, 670. 

JVrf-ada, a l-'r-'ach West. India island, vol. ii. 622. 
Devonshiie, 0 i, 101, 113, 170,657. 

Dew, lilt. S7, SS. 

Diamond, the. most precious stone, Int. 148. 

Die, a (own in 1 'ranee, vol. ii. 4.3. 

Dinaut, vol. ii. 36. 

Dioclesian, a Homan emperor, vol. ii. 149. 

I 'issenters, prof -slant, .747 . 

Dissidents, Polish, vol. ii. 253. 

Diurnal motion, Int. 4, 6. 

Dnieper, a liver in Poland, vol. ii. 961, 989 
Dnccum, a town in Holland, vol. ii, 10. 

Dog, 136, 1.07. 

Dol, vol. ii. 36. 

Domesday hook, 990. 

Domingo, St. vol. ii. 699. 

Dominica, vol. ii. 69 1 , 696, 697. 

Dmnitinn, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. I ll . 

Don, a river in Russia, vol. ii. 960. 

Donegal!, 670. 

Dorchester, 95, 557. 

Dor: Vt« lore, « 15 , 101, 143, 170, 357. 

Doit, 697. 

Dortmund, 097. 

Douro, vol. ii. 60. 

Dove, Greenland, plate facing 605 — Description, 
vol. ii. 674. 

Dover, 558. 

■ in America, vol. ii. 659. 

Down Patrick, 570. 

Drake, sir Francis, 7140. 

Dresden, the chief city in Saxony, 638,658. 
Dresses of the Icelanders, facing 589 — Description, 
voi. ii. 673,674. 

• Turks, facing vol. ii. 465 — Description, 

vol. ii. 679. 

Druids, their power, religion, and learning, 146. . 
152. 

Drusburg, 627. 

Drusus invades Germany, 682. .684. 

Dni 7 .es, a jioople in Syria, vol. ii. 477, 480. .482. 
Dublin, 93, 567.-569. 

Ducal Prussia, vol. ii. 251, 252. 

Dundee, 566, 567. 

Dunkirk, vol. ii. 11, 13- 
Dunstan,St. 180. 

Durham, county , 96, 1 14, 144, 170, 555, 560, 561. 
— city, 96, 560, 561. 


Dutch, their share in tin* whale fishery. 573. 

■ America, vol. ii. 601 _ .603. 

West Indies, vol. ii. 639 . 

Dwina, vol. ii, 961 . 

E. 

Eagle, 137, I3S. 

Earth, globular, Tut. ,30 — -\ aliens attempt*, to 
measure it, 1 n< . .3 1 . .3.3 - - An oblate, spheriod, 1 iu. 
.39, 33 — Its internal parts unknown, Int. 97 — 
Theories of it, Int. 129.. 149. 

Earthquakes, Int. 105.^109. 

Earths, the simple, Int. lit.. 153. 

Eastern Asia, vol. ii. 509.. .399. 

peninsula, vol. ii. 539. .366. 

East Florida, vol. ii. 638. 

— ( Greenland, 575. .579. 

— — India company, vol. ii. 459. 

• islands, vol. ii. 367. ..381 . 

Ecija, vol. ii. 58. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon, Int. 16, 17, 18. 
Ecliptic, Int. 5, 6. 

Edenton, vol. ii. 6.39. 

Eden, where, vol. ii. 422. 

Edgar, 1 80.. 189. 

Articling, 188, 917, 913,291. 

Edinburgh, 9.3, 97, 561 . .565. 

Edmund I. 178. 

Ironside, 183, 181. 

Edom, vol. ii. 9. 

Edred, 178, 179. 

Edward the Elder, 178. 

Confessor, I80..188. 

Marly r, 189. 

■ 1. his conduct when prince of Wall's, 

23 1 . .239- 1 1 is reign, 959. .247. 

H. 247.. 259. 

? ! f . 059. .256. 

1 \ . 270. -27h 

V. 276. .278. 

VI. 304 ...311. 

Edwv, 179, ISO. 

Egbeit, 170, 171. 

Egypt, soil and climate, vol. ii. 484 — Cities, vol. 
ii. 484.. 487 — Inhabitants, vol. ii. 487.. 490 — 
History, vol. ii. 500 514 .515,520 — Pyramids, 
facing vol ii. 484— Description, vol. ii. 679, 
680 — Mameluki's and Turks, facing, vol. ii 489 
— Colossal statu s, facing vol. ii. 190 — Descrip- 
tion, vol. ii. 680 — Saadi, facing vol. ii. 484— 
Description, vol. ii. 679. 

Ekatbcrinoslaw, vol. ii. 259. 

JElb, the, 620. 

Elbing, a city in Prussia, 628. 

Electors, German, 695. 

Electricity Int . 61. .71 — Whether the cause <*t 
earthquakes, 108, 109. 
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Elephant, facing 43 — Description, vol. ii. 668. - 
669. 

Elfrida, 181.. 182. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 319. .352. 

* empress of Russia, vol. ii. 292, 293. 

EKincur, M9, 920. 

Elvus, voi. ii. 02. 

I'll hi !i a people in Tartary, vol. ii. 311. -317. 

Em lx Ion, 57S, 053. 

Etubrun, vol. ii. 43. 

Emerald, a precious stone, Tnt. 148. 

Limerick, 02*. 

Emperor of Germany, Ii is dominions, 92 1 — His 
pri vilegcs , 022 . _ 1 >2. i . 

Empire, Rritidi, Rinnan, German, Ottoman, Rus- 
sian, Turkish, iSre. ; see t’iio articles liritish em- 
pire, Rinnan empire, &e. 

England, its extent, 93 — Divisions, 93. .9t> — To- 
|x»graphical description, 100. . 1 15 — Natural 
history, 131 . .140 — History, 141. .200, 210.. 
50.0 — Pn sent stab*, .005 . .00 1 . 

— New, vol. ii. 049. 

•Viis ey, vol. ii. 208. 

Emriskillkig, .070. 

Entre Minim, vol. ii. 00. 

Equinix lial eiiele, int. 4. 

Equinoxes, vernal and autumnal, Jut. 5, (i — 
precession, 20, 20. 

Ermbixh, 028. 

Etruria], vol. ii. 11. 

Esquimaux Indians, vol. ii. 001. 

Esquire, title of, 05 1, 535. 

Essex, 93, 106, 143, 170, 171. 

earl of, 340. .348. 

Esthonia, a province in Russia, vol. ii. 202, 282. 
Estrcmadura, vol. ii. 60. 

in Portugal, vol. ii. 00. .02. 

Esfremos, vol. ii. 02. 

Fithclbert, 173. 

Ethelred I. 172. 

II. 182, 183. 

Ethelwolf, 171, 172, 174. 

Etna, mount, vol. ii. 91 . .97 — Plate, facing vol. ii. 
91. 

Europe, 1..38 — Its boundaries, 1 — Seas, 2, 3 — 
Mountains, 3, 4 — Rivers, 3, 4 — Advantages, 4 
— General history, 4. .38 — Map, facing 1. 

its divisions, 573, 574. 

eastern, 574. 

northern, 573,827. 

southern, 574. 

south-western, vol. ii. 1 . .250. 

western, 574, vol. ii. 1..250. 

Eustatia, St. a Dutch West India island, vol. ii. 
u22. 

Evaporation, Int. 85, 86. 

Evora, vol. ii. 62. 

Evi'cuux, vol. ii. 35. 


Exchequer, court of, 2(7, 5 36. 

Exeter, 95, 200, 5o7. 

F. 

Falcon, secretary, facing 43 — Description, vol. ii. 
669. .070. 

Falling Stars. Int. 93, 91. 

Falls of the Caverry in Mysore, facing vol. ii. 401 
— Description, vol. 078. 

of Niagara, facing vol. ii. 051 — Description, 

vol. ii. OS I . 

Rhine, facing vol. ii. 62— Description, vol. 

ii. 070, 

Staubach, facing vol. ii. 02 — Description, 

vol. ii. 077. 

Falmouth, 557. 

Falun, Int. 98, 

Fansigny, vol. ii. 71, 

Feld! spar, Int. 150. 

Ferdinand !. emperor of Germany, 7 13. .757. 

II. 700..770. 

III. 770. .775. 

Fergus I. king of Scotland, Ml. 

— ~ -II. 142. 
i’erol, vol. ii. 49. 

The Ferrara, vol. ii. 84, 194. 

Ferro, one of the Western Isles, vol. ii. 552,553. 
Ferro islands, .590, 591 . 

Feudal system, 18. .21. 

Fez, a kingdom in Africa, vol. ii. 563. 

F’ezzan, vol. ii. 570. .573. 

Fiery meteors, Int. 92. .93, 

Finlanders, 575. 

Finn is, vol. ii. 201. 

Fire, Int. 55. .00. 

balls, Int. 94. 

Fishery, Greenland whale, 577, 579 — Plate, facing 
577. 

Fishes, Int. 203. .205. 

Fixed air, Int. 76. .78. 

— stars, tlicir twinkling, Int. 24 — Magni- 
tudes, Int. 24 — Distance from the sun, Int. 24, 
25 — Constellations, Int. 25 — The principal fixed 
stars distinguished by names, Int. 25 — Subject 
to changes, Int. 26, 27. .Dilferent appearances 
exhibited by them to the inhabitants of diiTercut 
countries, Int. 39, 40. 

Flanders, 574, 701 , vol. ii. 1,10, 11.. 13. 

Flints, Inf. J49, 150. 

Flintshire, 96, 1 19, 144. 

Florence, 574, vol. ii. 82, 83. 

Florida, East, a Spanish province in North Ame- 
rica, vol. ii. 638. 

--- West, vol. ii. 638. 

Fo, religion of, vol. ii. 396-. 308. 

Foix, vol. ii. 40. 

Foutainblcaii, vol. ii. 32. 
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Fontarahia, vol. ii. 50. 

Fossil shells, lot. OH. 

• sf ones, I ill. 118. 

Fouluhs, a people in Africa, vol. ii. 568. 

Fountain tuv, a very remarkable plant, vol. ii. 553. 
Fox, 137. 

Franco, vol. ii.iil._13 — History, 152, 15 3, 158.. 
182, I98_232. 

Franoho. ( 'onipto, 705, vol. ii. 21, 26, 27. 

France, Isle of, vol. ii. 21 . .26. 

Frauds I. of Franco, 727. .738, vol. ii. 200. .203. 

— ... 1 1 . ,,j France, 320. .327, vol. ii. 203. 

Fiam-onla, 622, (>26, 630, 636, 701, 700. 

Frankfort on the Main, <>27, 620, 631, tilO. 
Flanks, 1 vol. ii. 152, 153. 

Frederic I’nrliai >ss i, em^veror, 710. 

11 635,711,712. 

-III. 72 1.. .723. 

I V . 620. 

elector Palatine, 760. 

J 1 J . of Prussia, 79k .817 , 

V. of Denmark, 818. 

Frcilcricksliam, vol. ii. 259. 

French America, vol. ii 601. 

Involution, vol. ii. 233. .250. 

West Indies, vol. ii. 622. 

Frescati, vol. ii. 81. 

Fribnrg, vol. ii. (>3,68,69. 

Friedburg, 627, 638. 

Friendly islands, vol. ii. 659,6(50. 

Friesland, 701, vol. ii. 1, 10. 
t'Yiii'i, vol. ii. 76. 

Frost, lot 80, 90. 

Frozen sea, vol. ii. 258. 

Fund, sinking, 520. .522. 

Furu.cs, vol. ii. 12. 

G. 

Galba, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 139, 110. 
Galicnus, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 148. 

Galla, a people in Africa, vol. ii. 537. .539. 
Gallicia, vol. 44. 

Gallipoli, a city in Turkey, vol. ii. 165, 466. 
Gall, St. in Switzerland, vol. ii. 63, 61, 

Galfns, a Roman emperor, vol. ii. 147, 148. 
Gambia, a river in Africa, vol. ii. 578. 

Ganges, a river in India, vol. ii. 401, 402. 

Gap, vol. ii. 43. 

Garnet, a precious stone, Int. MS. 

Garonne, vol. ii. 37, 38. 

Gas, Int. 74.. 78. 

Gascogne, vol. ii. 21, 38. 

Gauls, 10, 1 1. 

— their affinity with the llritons, 145. .147 

Ga vest one, Pierce, 247, 248. 

Gaznn, a city in India, vol. ii. 401, 446, 447. 
£cUunhauscn, 627 . 


Gems, ii::. IIS, 1 !0. 

Geneva, 705, vol. ii. 63. .65, 69. 

Genoa, 57 1 . 

city, 69. 72. .74, 189, 190, vol. ii. 73,74. 

Geuscrie, kiugofthc Vandals, vol. ii. 151., 559. 
Geocentric places of planets, Jut. 8. 

Geographical definitions, lilt. 95. 

Geology, Int. 96.. 142. 

George I. king of England, 46'i..473, 616, 617. 

11.473. .478. 

J IX. 470.. 505. 

Georgia, in America, vol. ii . 680. 

Georgians, a jx'ople in Asia, vol. ii. 263. 
GcorgiuniSidiis, Int. 7, 12, 13 — I iissaUcllites, Int. 
14.. 16. 

Germanic us, his war vviththe Germans, 684. .(>89.. 
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__0hS — (’.< institution, 622.. 630 — Anticnt geo- 
graphy, 679. .(>81 — Wars with the Romans, 
681. .090 — State in the ninth century, 696 — His- 
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Ghent, vol. ii. 11. 

Ghilvlins, 709,710, vol. ii. 189.. 193. 

Giant’s causeway, 208. 

Gibraltar, vol. ii. 58. .60. 

Gironna, vol. ii. 53. 
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Glaris, vol. ii. 63, 64, 69 
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Gloucester, 91, 559. 

Gloucestershire, 91, 102, 143, 170, 559. 

Gne-.ua, an archbishop in Poland, vol. ii. 253. 
Gold, Int. 160, 161. 

( ’oast, vol. ii. 581 . 

Good Hope, Cape of, see Cape of Good Hope. 
Gordian, vol. ii. 1-17. 

Gonnon, the Old, 701. 

Goslar, 62''. < : 10. 

Goths, a |h epic in the north of Europe, 575, vol, 
ii. 150. 

Grain Coast, of Guinea, vol. ii. 580, 581. 

( iravesend, 558. 

Gravitation, Int. 9. . 1 1 
Gray, Jane, 310. .312. 

Great Poland, vol. ii. 251. 

Groat wall of China, facing vol. ii. 334. — Descrip- 
tion, vol. ii. 677. 

Greece, 6, 7, 8, 10, vol. ii. 282, 283, 425, 463.. 
465, 500. .516. 

Greek church, 573, 670, 6/5, 673, vol. ii. 464, 
465,477. 

Greeks, vol. ii. 253, 263, 477. 

Greenland dove, facing 605 — Description, vol. il 
674. 

East, 575.. 579. 

■ W est, vol. ii. 652. .654. 
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625, 627. 
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622. 

( iiiurda, vol. ii. 62. 

{ ineldeilaiul, vol. ii. 1, 10. 

Ir’uelplw, 709, 710, vol. ii. 189.. 193. 
finer, vol. ii. 57. 
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Gui nil.*, vol. ii. 21, 57, 58. 
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- New, vol. ii. 66 1. 
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Gunpowder plot, 359.. 361. 
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J f . Adolphus, 760.. 770. 

ill. 821.. 827. 
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Hainhault, vol. ii. 11, l () , 20. 
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in America, vol. ii. 652. 
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I lainp.lt n, John, a eelebi;‘U*d patriot, 585, 5-86. 
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New, in America, vol. ii. 659. 

1 lannibal, vol. ii. 1 16. 
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627, 628, 713, 725, vol. ii. 252. 
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Harlem, vol. ii. 9, 10. 
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Harvest moon, Int. 37.. 58. 
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Heat, Int. 56. .60,89. 
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New, Islands in tlie Pacific ocean, vol. 

ii. 660. 

llecla, mount, a volcano in Iceland, 582,581 — 
Plate, facing 582. 

Helena, St. vol. ii. 554. 

Heliogabalus, a Roman einjjcror, vol. ii. 145. 

Hengist, a Saxon invader, 169, 171. 

Henry I. of England, 222. .224. 

If. 22.5 .'.228. 

HI. 233. .239. 

• 1 V. 262. .261. 

• V. 261. .266. 

VI. 266..275. 

— VII. 282. .289. 

VII J. 289. .503, 728, vol. ii. 200. 

1. of France, vol. ii. 168. 

■ 11.31'/. .320, 7 16 . .749, vol. ii. 202, 203. 

III. vol. ii. 205, 206. 
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• III. 705, 706. 
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VII. 717. 
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Hertfordshire, 93, 105, 113, 170. 

llcrwardcn, 628. 

Hesse, 634, 618, 701. 

llesiis, the deity of the ilritons, 117. 

Het rurians, vol. ii. 101. 

Highlands, 123, 124. 
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Hildesheim, 628, 633, 
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rivers, vol. ii. 401, 402- — Climates, vol. ii. 402 
— Produce, vol. ii. 403,404 — Inhabitants, vol. 
ii. 404. .408 — History, vol. ii. 422. .128, 4 It 
..151, 458.. 461 — Provinces, vol. ii. 459 — 
Present state, 459, 161 — Man and woman of,, 
faring vol. ii. 405 — Description, vol. ii. 678-- 
Mausoleum, facing vol. ii. 407- — Description, 
vol. ii. 678 — Waterfall, facing vol. ii. 401 — 
Description, vol. ii. 678. 
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Hippopotamus, or river horse, facing vol. ii. 585 
— Description, vol. ii. 680. 

History, Natural, of Africa, America, Asia, Polar 
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Hoar frost, Int. 90. 

Hog, 134. 

Holland, vol. ii. I..10 — Its extent, 674 — Wars- 
with, 415, 424. .427. 

— * New. vol. ii. 662. 
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Ilorsa, a Saxon invader, 169, .171. 

Horse, 131, 132. 

sea, facing 575 — Dcscrijrtion, vol. ii. C73. 

Hottentots, a people in. the south of Africa, vol. ii. 

584.. 591 — Facing vol. ii. 581. 
llonssa, vol. ii. 570. 

Houzouunus, vol. ii. 592,593. 

Howard, (’iiherine, 298, 999. 

Howe, lonl, his engagement, facing 490. 

Huesca, vc.-l. ii. 51. 

I! ucscar, v >l. i i . M. 

IIiu-U-, voi. ii. 4 

Illicit (/jipcf, vol. ii. I(j8. 

II uglily, vol. ii. 402. 

Hull, 555, 560. 

Hundreds, their origin, 175. 

Hungarian Dalmatia, 673, 674. 

Hungary, its extent, .574 — Description, 66 8, 669— 
Inhabitants, M9, <>70 — History, 701 . .703,713, 
721 . .723, 734 . 735, 737, 749, 750, 758. .760, 
779; 780, 79!, SI7, vol. ii. 254, 292— Silver 
mine, facing 668— Description, vol. ii. l>7o, 
Hunniades, 723. 

Huntingdonshire, 94, 107, 143, 170. 

Hutricanes, Inf. 82, S3, 

Huss, John, 719, 720. 

Hussites, 720. 

Hydrophones, Int. 149. 
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Icct.ANP. its discovery, 575 — Description, 579.. 
590 — -Hot springs, 581.. 584 — Volcanoes, 584 
..590. 

Icelanders, their dresses, facing 582 — Description, 
vol. ii. 675, 674. 

Icy sea, vol. ii. 2(53. 

Tgno fa tui, Int. 94. 

Ilmen lake, vol. ii. 260,282. 

Independents, 547. 

Judia, East, company, vol. ii. 459. 

■■ . hither peninsula of, vol. ii. 401.. 409. 

— — see ilindostan. 

Indian mausoleum, faclug vol. ii. 407 — Descrip- 
tion, vol. ii. 678. 

Indians, vol. ii 263. 

Indies, East, see Iliudostnn. 

. West, vol. ii. 621 — General description, 

vol. ii. 62 1.. 624. 

Indus, vol. ii. 401. 

Inflammable, Int. 156.. 158. 

Inflection of light*, Int. 45, 46. 

Innocent III. 711,. 712. 

Insects, Int. 205, 208 — Their instinct and affec- 
tions, lut. 187.. 194. 
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Irak Arab!, vol. ii, 463. 
libitskaia, 259. 

Inland , rxler# , 93,99 — Topographical descri pi ion, 
201 . .206— Natural history, 206. .209. .! Irito- 
ry, to its conquest by the English, 209. .215— 
.Cities, 567.. 571 — For modern history, sea 
Britain. 

Irish massacre, 391. . 393. 

Iron, Int. 166. 

Irkoutsk, vol. ii. 259, 261, 263. 

Irtish, vol. ii. 261,262. 

Jslamism, the Mahometan religion, vol. ii. 431.. 
439. 

Island, Rhode, vol. ii.639. 

Islands, tlieir general description, Int. 109. 

- — East India, vol. ii. 367. .381. 

Western, vol. ii. 547. .554. 

— West India, see West India islands. 

Ispahan, see Spawlmwn. 

Israel, judges of, their sepulchres, facing vol. ii* 
447 — Description, vol. ii.679. 

Isthmus of Darien, vol. ii. 620. 

Suez, vol. ii. 463. 

Istria, vol. ii. 76. 

Italy, 574, .702.. 712,717.. 725, vol. ii. 69.. 100 
— History, 154.. 164, 183. .250. 

Ivan Theodorowitch of Russia, vol. ii. 290. 

Vassilevitch, vol. ii. 284, *285. 

1 1 . vol. ii. 284, 285. 

Ivory, coast of, Guinea, vol. ii. 580, 581. 

J. 

Jaca,vo 1. ii, 51. 

Jacinth, a precious stone, Int. 148. 

Jade, Int J49. 

Jagelkm, king of Poland, vol. ii. 255. 

Jaloffs, 1 people in Africa, vol. ii. 580. 

Jamaica, a large island in the West Indies, vol. ii. 
621, 625, 626. 

James I. of England, 355.. 375. 

II. 436. .453 — After hisabdicalion, 454. . 

460. 

IV. of Scotland, 286, 287, 299. .301. 

Jar* Gray, 3 10.. 3 12. 

— ■ Seymour, 294. .296. 

Jat kui, a kingdom in Asia, vol. ii. 281 — Climate, 
v.d. ii. 322— Soil, vol. ii. 322, 323— Produc- 
il'-ons, vol. ii. 323— Religion, vol. ii. 323.. 324 
— Manners, vol.ii. 324.. 327, 354 — History, 
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Jatgomc earth, Int. 152, 
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Java, an island in the East Indies, vol. ii. 367, 
373.-375. 

Jengis Khan, a great Tartar conqueror, vol. ii. 
447,448. 
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- ■ New, vol. ii- 030. 
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527. .530. 

■Jesuits in Paraguay, vol. ii. 612. 

Jet, lilt. 157. 

Jews, vol. ii. 253, 363, 492..495, 518, 519, 522. 
Jageys, Indian devotees, vol. ii.407, 408. 

John of England, 228. .233. 

- — 1. of France, 255, vol.ii. 172. 

II. vol.ii. 173.. 176. 

XXII. pope, 717, 718. 

XXIII. 719, 720. 

John's, St. a Danish West India isle, vol. ii. 622. 
Joseph, emperor of Germany, 817, 818. 

Judges of Israel, their sepulchres, facing vol. ii. 

4 17 — Description, vol. ii. 679. 

Juliers, 6 33, 646. 

Julius il. pope, vol. ii. 199, 300. 

Jupiter, his appearance, Jnt. 7 — Ills phenomenon, 
int. 9 — His relative distance from the sun, Int. 

J 1 — Ilis satellites, Jut. 14. .16. 

Juries, trial by, 539. .51 1 . 

Justices of peace, 536, 537. 

Justinian, emperor of the East, vol. ii. 523. 
Jutland, 618. 

K. 

Kabul, a city in India, vol. ii. 401. 

Kalkas, vol. ii. 317, 318. 

Kalmucks, see (’a I mucks. 

Kalouga, vol. ii. 259. 

Kamtchadels, vol. ii. 263. 

Kamschatka, vol. ii. 280, 281. 

Kandahar, vol. ii. 401. 

Kangaroo, facing 39 — Description, vol. ii. 667. 
Kazane, vol. ii. 259. 

Kent, 93, 101, 105, 143, 170, 558. 

• kingdom of, 170. 

Kentucky, vol. ii. 639. 

Kcrche, vol. ii. 259. 

Khaiitl's, vol. ii. 44 1 . .446. 

Kharazm, vol. ii. 401, 417. 

Kharkow, vol. ii. 258. 

Khatry, vol. ii. 401, 405. 

Kherson, vol. ii. 252. 

Kiev, vol. ii. 259,282. 

Kilkenny, caverns near, 208. 

King, his duty and prerogatives, 506. .510. 

King’s bench, 535. 

Kinsale, 570. 

Kiovia, vol. ii. 251. 

Kirk of Scotland, 543. .545. 

Knighthood, orders of, 533, 534 
Knights, hospitalers, 711. 

— — — templars, 711. 

> ■■■ teutonic, 711, 717, vol. ii. 254. 


Knox, John, 329, 323. 

Kola, vol. ii. 259. 

Kolhivanc, vol. ii. 259, 3 63. 

Koningsburg, 628, 676, 677. 

Koran, the Mahometan Hible, vol. ii. 434.-439 
Koraquus, vol. ii. 593. 

Korchi, vol. ii. 281. 

Koriacks, vol. ii. 253. 

Kostroma, vol . ii. 258. 

Kouli Khan, vol. ii. 455. 

Koursk, vol. ii. 258. 

Kuriles, vol. ii. 281. 

L. 

La ch ador stone, Int. 150. 

Ladislaus, 722, 723. 

Ladoga lake, vol. ii. 260. 

La llogne, battle of, 460. 

Lakes, Ii6, 117. 

Lama, a royal priest, of the religion of I'o, vol. it, 
263, 352, 365, 366. 

Lancashire, 96, 112, 113, 144, 170,555. 
Lancaster, 96, 560. 

house of, 262. .975. 

Languedoc, a province in France, vol. ii. 21, 38, 
39. 

Lnon, vol. ii. 31 . 

Laopol, vol. ii. 253. 

Laos, a kingdom in Asia, vol.ii. 352,353. 

Lapis Lazuli, Int. 147. 

Lapland, 59 1 . .601, vol. ii. 284. 

I /a [danders, 594. .60 i . 

La Plata, river, vol. ii. 611. 

Latins, vol. ii. 101, 102. 

1 -at il tide of planets, Int. 8 — Of places, Int. 33, 34. 
Laud, archbishop, 383, 400. 

Laurence, St. river of, probably the largest in the 
world, vol. ii.650, 651. 

Lausanne, 701 , vol. ii. 65, 67. 

Lava, Int. 153. 

Laws of Alfred, 171, 176. 

Kngland, 535. 

Lazi, vol. ii. 253. 

Lead, Int. 165, 166. 

Learning of the antienfs and moderns compared, 
12. . 14 — Its state in the middle ages, 27.. 29— 
Its revival, 33. .37. 

Lebanon, vol. ii. 472, 473. 

Lectins, vol. ii. 253. 

Leeds, 560. 

Lghorii, 627, vol. ii. 82. .84. 

I ancestor, 94, 559. 

Mountford, carl of 236. .238. 

L'icostcrshirc, 94, 1 10, 1 1 1, 144, 170, 559. 
Lcinia, vol. ii. 61. 

L’inster, a province in Ireland, 99, 202,209. 
Leipsic, 638,639. 
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Ja-oii, vol. ii. 14, IS. 

Lcojwld I. of (Germany, 625. 

11.776,780. 

Jx*rida, vol. ii. 53. 

Jjcscar, vol. ii. 3S. 

I/tlonians, vol. ii. 2(52. 

Lciiwarden, vol. ii. 10. 
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J.ewis 1. of France, vol. ii. 165, 166. 

1 1 . vol. ii. 166. 

111. vol. ii. 166, 167. 

IV. 701, 702, vol. ii. 168. 

V. 717, 7 IS, vol. ii. 168. 

• VI. vol. ii. 170. 

■ VII. 226, vol. ii. 170, 171. 

VIII. vol. ii. 171. 

— IX. vol. ii. 171. 

_ X . vol. ii. 172. 

XI. vol. ii. 182. 

XII. 723, vol. ii. 108.. 200. 
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XV. vol. ii. 212.. 217. 

XVI, vol. ii. 217.. 215. 
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231. 

D'nington, \ol. ii. 639. 

Leyden, vol. ii 2, 9. 

J.ibcrOes of the subject, 538, 539. 

.Liege, 633, 618, 701 . 

Light, equally distributed over the earth, 'Ini. 31, 
35 — Tin* Ians of ils im.iion, Jut. 13, 44 — Velo- 
city, lilt. 11 — Minuteness of its particles, Int. 
44-— Inflection, Int. 45,46 — Reflection, lnt. 46 
47 — Refraction, Int. 47.. 50. 

Lightning, Int. 91, 92. • 

Limburg, vol. ii. II, 19. 

city, vol. ii. 19. 

Limerick, 570. 

Limoges, vol. ii. 37,38. 

Lincoln, 95, 559. 

Lincolnshire, 95, 111, 144, 170, 559. 

I. ion, plate, facing 43 — Description, vol. ii. 670. 
Lionois, vol. ii. 21, 28. 

Lions, vol. ii. 28, 29. 

Lippe, 633, 646. 

Lisbon, capital of Portugal, 574,627, vol. ii. 61, 
62. 

Lisle, vol. ii. II, 13. 

Literatim*, its history in Britain, 145.. 152, 166, 
167, 2(H), 230, 261, 281, 351, 352, 452, 453, 
465, 478, 548. 

Lithomarga, lilt. 147. 

Lithuania, a province in Poland, vol. ii. 251, 
253, 255. 


Lithuanians, vol. ii. 262. 

Little Poland, vol. ii. 251. 

Liverpool, 555. 

Livcrsfone, lnt. 151. 

Livonia, vol. ii. 262, 282. 

knights of, vol. ii. 285. 

Lizier, vol. ii. 38. 

Logronno, vol. ii. 48. 

Loire, vol. ii. 36. 

J/olhmls, early English protestants, 265. 

Lombards, vol. ii. 155.. 159. 

Lombardy, 705, 721. 
liOinhez, vol. ii. 38. 
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Londonderry, 570. 

Longitude of planets, Int. 8 — Of places, Int. 33, 
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Loo, vol. ii. II. 
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Lorraine, 701 , 702, vol. ii. 21 . .26. 
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Louisnnia, vol. ii. 637. 
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Luheck, 627, 628, 632,641, 713, vol. ii. 285. 
Lueca, 571, vol. ii. 69, HI. 

Lucerne, vol. ii. 63, 61, 67, 68, 

Lucia, St. vol. ii. 622. 

Ludumar, vol. ii. 568. .570. 
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Luxemburg, vol. ii. II, 19. 

• city, vol. ii. 19. 
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Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, vol. 502. 
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Macao, vol. ii. 354. 

Macassar, vol. ii. 376, 377. 

Maccabees, vol. ii. 518, 519. 

Macedonia, vol. ii. 463. .465. 

Macbeth, king of Scotland, 198. 

Madagascar, vol. ii. 596. .599. 

Madeira, vol. ii. 548. .552. 

Madrid, 571, vol. ii. 44.. 46. 
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Mahometan Africa, vol. ii. 555.. 576. 
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religion, vol. ii. 434.. 459. 

— * Tartars, vol. ii. 253, 263. 

Mahrattahs, vol. ii. 460, 461. 

'Maidstone, 558. 

Maire, vol. ii. 29. 

Majorca, vol. ii. 54. 

Makarieveskaja, vol. ii. 259. 

Malacca, a peninsula in India, vol. ii. 352, 354, 
360. .362. 

Malachites, Int. 145. 

Malaga, vol. ii. 54, 58. 

Maine, St. 627, vol. ii. 36,37. 

Mall a, vol. ii. 100. 

Maniclouks, vol. ii. 489,490 — Their dress, facing 
vol. ii. 489 — Description, vol. ii. 680. 
Mammalia, Int. 191.. 193. 
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senses, Int. 238. .240 — His mental operations, 
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origin, Int. 243. .245 — llis progress in society, 
Int. 245. .254. 

Manchester, 558. 

Manchews, Eastern Tartars, vol. ii. 318. .320. 
Mandarin, Chinese, facing, vol. ii. 344 — Descrip- 
tion, vol. ii. 678 — Administering justice, vol. ii. 
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Mandiugos, a jx:ople in Africa, vol. ii. 578.. 580. 
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Manilla, vol. ii. 354. 
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Mans, vol. ii. 30. 
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Marche, vol. ii. 28. 
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Margaretta, a Wist India island, vol. ii. 622. 
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Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary, 794. .817. 
Marigalantc, a French West India isle, vol. ii. 622. 
Marius, a great Roman general, vol. ii. 1 18. _ 120. 
Marlborough, duke of, 460. .467, vol. ii. 212. 
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Marmarica, vol. ii. 555, 556. 

Marmo.ra, sea of, vol. ii. 463. 
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480. 
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8. 9 — His relative distance from the sun, Int. 
II. 

Marseilles, 627, vol. ii. 41. 

Marshal, earl, 517. 

Martinico, a French West India isle, vol ii. 622. } 
Mary I . of England, 31 1 . .318 
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Saturn, his appeal a nee, lot. 7 His relative <!i:- 
lance from the Min, Jnt. II — Mis satellites, Int, 
1 L - 1 6. 

Saumur, vol. ii. 30. 

Savoy, 57 V, 70.5, vol. ii. 69. .72, 1^9. 

Saxon Ln'Oiiiaphy of Alfred, 090.. 700. 

- - h.ej>tar< h y, 170. 

Savons. Ilieir native country, 10S, 169 — Invited by 
the Unions, I <>f) — (V)iiijuer laigland, 1(>9, 170 
— ojjpressc d bv r (he Danes*, 17 I . . lS(i — Con- 
queivd by t!i< k Normans, ISS_I92 — 'fheir ni.r;' 
Jiers ami government, 192. . 191— - r \'\i ir c.»a- 
v r ersion, 199, 200- — Subdued hv (.’lianeni; 
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Saxony, 622, 624, 62 6, 62b, 63 ! , 6JS, 70 1 . 

7 is; 729, 750. 

1 .mu r, 622, 632. tw, 639. 

... j ; p| V r<i t - J2, (>51 , (j59, 65S. 

Si * ! i i* ! i ua v ! a . , ''fiS-'i' ijihabit'Mds of the North 

lain-/ -. . ’ .. 2. 

Se:irh.op»*i !i . 

SeaH !i.r;-« * . , ... i . t.’J, oS. 

S< liemn:!/., ' 6 . w* i : : . tu.-re, Lu’iny 60S — 
lion, \ -.l. *i. (,74. 

Sr ill v, <!a‘-.3:>; 6. 129, I3C. 

Sela void, e ■ \ *>‘5, ii. 2^2. 

St i.i voe . ».*■ v i : . 2: >2. 

Seodan.d, i ! s c <: J . !». 1 -Miv 1 or.s, 9S — f.4o- 

^ra jjhir;;! -6 > , 1 n, I'. 1 i . . 13 ^ — Invaded hy 

V. iw.ir*5i (. 2! I . . J!:: * s v ivl '.v;. rd I!. 2 ^ 

t.5th- ii y i- Ml. 2 ■!.. ■ J Mv Kid:, id 
I1.2.W- — liy I bar,* i \ . \ 'd»3- - /.tfemji^ to 

iP'ndmi' oi .v « -| v , ' s. • _ . .’>'-4, ^2!*.,13V — 

ReK-iii ais t !?, r , 6 7, _ .. 1 . ! , ! 71.. 477 — 
v. ids, U\ll - ( "i ies. 46 * , 56/ , ‘ e- Knadn. 

Sce4s, :e,di m, t !:* d : orh;"<:, 1 -Ravage Hritaiii, 
J(i i . _ i>69. 

Scott i3i j >i ‘d l'i : '■* , vol. ii. 252. 

Sea, hit. H7 ..1 19 — iis /ariaiis lTioticr.s, Int. 1 19 
. - 1 23. 

— ■ - Rlack, vol. ii. 463. 
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Sea of Marmora, vol. ii. 4.63, 

Sea-horse, facing 575 — Description, vol. ii. 073. 
Soul, facing 575 — Description, vol. ii. 673. 
Seamen, their condition, 530. .532. 

Srasons, probable causes of their difference, lilt. 42, 
43. ' 

Sebastian, St. vol. ii. 50. 

Secretaries of stale, 5 15, 5 16. 

Seeds their different ways of dissemination, lilt. 

173. . 175. 

Segna, vol. ii. 76. 

Segovia, vol. ii. 47, 48. 

Seiks, a jwople in India, vol. ii. 159, 460. 
S^itMcus Nicator, vol. ii. 427. 

Selim 1. 727. 

Semiraniis, a celebrated queen of the Assyrians, 
vol. ii. 423. 

Senegal, a river in Africa, vol. ii. 57 7. 

Sepulchres of the judges, facim** vol. ii. 117. 
S(-rasrIu> t»f the tyraiid si^Tiior, lacing vol. ii. 165 — 
Description, yol. ii. 07 l k 
Ser|vnlinr stone, Int. 151. 

Serpents, Int. 20 1 . -205. 

charmed by Egyptian quacks, facing' vol. 

ii. 484 — Description, vol. ii. 079. 

Rcrviii, a country on the Danube, vol. ii. 403. 
Servians, vol. ii. 263. 

Servins Tullus, vol. ii. I0L 105. 

Seso.dris, king of Kay pi 5 \ol. ii. 123. 

Return!, \ ol. ii. 6 1 . 

Scvnslople, \ol. ii. 259. 

Sc vents, vol. ii. 1 14, 145. 

a Koman emperor, 161, 102 — 1 1 is wall, 

107. 

Seville, 027, vol, ii. 5S, 59. 

Seymour, Jane, 29 1. .296. 

Shangallu, a jx*oplo in Africa, vol. ii. 535- -537. 
Slurp 133, 134. 

Shceya, an Indian idol, vol. ii. 407. 

Sheffield, 557. 

Sheniusses, vol. ii. 407, 408. 

Sheiwy, isle of, 172. 

Sheriffs, 530. 

Shetland isles, 98, 126*. J2S. 

Shirl, Int. 150. 

Shore, Jane, 276. .278. 

Shrewsbury, 94, 559. 

Shropshire, 91, 109, 110, 144, 170, 559. 

Siam, a country in Asia, vol. ii. 352, 355- -300. 
Siberia, vol ii. 25S, 282. 

Sicily, 711,712, vol. ii. 09, 90. .99, 191. . 195 - 
A view there, facing vol. ii. 91 — Description, 
vol. ii. 077, 

Sienna, vol. ii.82,8t, 190, 191. 

Sigismmid, 719. .721, vol. ii. 287. 

I. vol. ii. 255. 

of Sweden, 702. 

Sigucuza/vol. ii. 47, 48. 


Silesia, a dcscriplion of, 674- -676, voL ii. 3S4« 
Siliceous earths, Int. 148- - 150. 

Silk, vol. ii. 318,519. 

Silver, hit. !02, 102. 

mine, see Schemnit/. 

Simmeron, 022, 655. 

Simncl, his insurreeiion, 283, 2S4. 

Sinbirski, vol. ii. 259. 

Sind, a river in India, vol. ii. 40 L 
Sinking fund, 520. .522. 

Si ward, duke of Nortlmmbcil.jiil, 186, 18'7- 
Sky, Causes of its blue colon i, Int. 51, 55. 

Slave, coast of, ( j \i iiic-: , y r <4. ii. 5SL 
Slavi, vol ii. 2S2. 

Sk'suick, 703. 

Slavs, vol. ii. 19. 

Smalkaldiau league, 732- .755. 

Smeit is, Int. 1 6 I . 

Smolensk, vo!. ii. 2^2, 

Smolenski. vol. ii. 238. 

Smyrna, vol. ii. 4o7, 108. 

Snow, Int. 91 
Snowden hills, ] 19, 120. 

Societies, religions, benevoh-nt, and literary, 518. ’ 
Society Isles, in the Pacific, ocean, vol ii. 059. 

its progress, int 2 15.. 251 — In Europe, 

4. .3s. 

Sue>t, 028. 

SoisM)iis, vol. ii. 31. 

Soldiery, 529, 530. 

Sohm re, vol. ii. 63. 09. 

Solevman Kug, yol. u. 401. 

II. 729.. 755. 

Solomon, king ot Hungary. 184. 

Somerset, duke of, 504 . -509. 

Somersetshire, 95, 101, 102, 1 43, 170, 555, 550. 
Soodrra, a east, in Himlostan, vol. ii. 404,405. 
Smdak, yol. ii. 259. 

South Africa, America, Asia, and Carolina, nets 
Africa, tkc. 

South Saxons, 170. 

sea, see Pacific ocean. 

scheme, 471,472. 

Shields, 50 1 . 

Wales, Neyv, vol. ii. 603. 

Southwark, 93’, 552. 

South- wcsUv a Euiojk*, vol. ii. 1--20. 

Sovia, vol. ii. 47. 

Spain, 57 1, 727. .754, vol. ii. 43. -60, 153, 154, 
Oil, Oil, 194. . 197, 200. .250— Bull-fight 

there, facing, vol. ii. 43 — Description, vol. ii. 
07 5, 070. " 

Spalatfo, vol. ii. 76. 

Spaniards, their nntirnt. history, 10, M. 

Spanish America, vol. ii. 01 1 --(>20 — View there, 
facing vol. ii. 011 — Description, vol. ii. 080, 
6S I . 

■ — — Armada, 340. -343. 
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Spanish Netherlands, \oI.ii. M..SO. 

West Indies, \( l. ii. 629. 

Spar, Derbyshire, Int. 143 . 

Sparrowb, J40. 

Spars, Tnt. 145, I 16. 

Spar! :i, a cclcbhded city in (3:vece, vol. ii.501.- 
509. 

Spauhawn, vol. ii. 4 !5, 1 16. 

Spin\ 625. .629, G^L V K). 

Sp»w burden, 575, 576 ----- \ irw ther**, facing 575 — 
Description, vol. ii. 67. 1 ', I >7 5. 

Sj vinirs, tin ii origin. In-. I 1 0 1 13. 

Spun^e, li.t 25. 

Staffordshire, 9 i , I JO, ML J7d. 

Stair, l-il . 

Stalactites., 1 nt. M5, ! 

Stamfmd, 9.>„ 169, 18 L 

Si an island \ usrmlux, v ol. ii . */ 5, 257. 

Standard. 6 i; 8. 

Stil I'M, liil I !5i *■„ 1 1,( . 9.7. 94 . 

Slates, I'nifed. of Am rica, vol. i> . 659. .649. 
Stanbacli, i d!., of. lat i-.*.** vol. ii. 62- -I )esr rip! ion, 
\oI. ii. <)7 T. 

Steatites. Ini. 15 ! . 

Stepm-ii, 27 \ , 725. 

St, i in . 62S ? 65 L 701. 

Slev aid. lord hi»;*h, hlO. 

Shit pirn ir, 159, MO. 

Si il ia. 65* .. t;:\5. 70 I . 

Sloe k , .> J2' . _ ,*7i 2 

Sioeidioh i. V/.- 5 017, (>18,755. 

Stockton, > 1 . 

Stonehenge. 11°. i.'jO 

Stl.'l dol'd, ea: 1 n!. 8 7. 5^ ! , 3SS. .591 . 

SiimImiiuI, 62 7, 0^1 , 791 . 

Simsbury, 701 . 

Sham, how deposit; .!. Int. 97,98. 

Slmutian earth, In!. 152. 

Stuart, iiou^e of, 353. .4(50. 

Suabia, 621, 026, 027, 028, 637, 058, 66 J, 665, 
701. 

Sucvi, vol. ii. 153, 154. 

Suez, isthmus of, vol. ii. *103. 

Suffolk, 91, 106, M3, 170. 

Sulphur, Inf. 158. 

Sumatra, an island in the East Indies, vol. ii. 367, 
369- -373. 

Sun, his spots ami rotatory motion, Jnl. 5, 6 — Me- 
thod of discovering; his distant* in miles, Jut. 
JJ, |g — 1 1 is eclipses, hit. 17, IS — His different 
j appearances at risinir or setting ir: different cli- 
mates, anti during different seasons ot the year. 
Jut. 35, 36. ‘ o _ 

Sunda isles, in the East Indies, vol. ii. SO/. -3- . 
Sunderland, 555, 561. 

Sural, vol. a. 103. . . 

Surinam, the capital of Dutch America, vol. n. 

601 -.003. 


Surry, 93, 103, 101, 143, 170,552. 

Sussex, 93, 103, 1 01, 143, 170, 171,558/ 

— fhe kingdom of, 170, 171. 

Sweden in alliance with England, 184 — Extent* 
573. -.577) "Share in the whale fisherj', 578—* 
l)escri|>tion of, 615.. 6 IS — Productions, 615, 
616 — Dominions in (Germany, 022 — Slate in ihe 

middle ;ips, (>‘ >7 TOO — History, 091.. 696, 

70 1 , 7 10, 7*25, 720,754. .756, 760. .5 94,820. . 
827, see ( ierinany . 

Swedes defeated by Canute, 185, vol. ii. 262, 
282. 

Swedish Lapland, 591. .601. 

Swen, 703. 

Sweyn invades England, 182, 183. 

Suit/, vol. ii. 63. 

Sw if/rthmd, 57 l, 705,7 17, 723, 729, vol. ii.62.* 
09 -History, IS2, I S3, see France. 

Sylla, vol. ii. I IS., 120. 

Syria, vol. ii. 403, 17I.-1S3 — History, Yol. ii, 
517.. 520. 

Syrtiea, vol. ii. 555. 

T. 

Tun.r. mountain, vol. ii. 5SL,586 — View there, 
vol. ii. .581. 

Ta?raurne, \nl. ii. 259. 

Tajo, vol. ii. 00. 

Talavera, vol. ii. 1 1. 

'fallow, mini r d., I M . 156. 

Tambov, vol. ii. 259. 

Tamerlane, Tartar conqueror, sec Timur. 
Tan^rolnpix, vol, ii. 523. 

Tapir, 43 — Dc.^r np-ion, vol. ii> 671 . 
r I5irat.iisr, *1 ii. 7 I . 

Tarlh s, vol. i« N. 

Tarent iru s, \< ! . . ! !9. M3. 

Tarquiniu^ Priscus* vni. ii. 103. 

! 0 ; r , 

T.irrazona, vol. ii.5I. 

r fai tar q Mo^’d, vol. ii. 254, 265, 284,285, 4 47.^ 
453. ‘ ' 

Tartary, vol. ii. 30j).«322. 

( ‘hinr'-r, vol. ii. 318. -321. 

— — — Eastern, vol. ii. 518. -321. 

Lzb'vk. vol. ii. 417. -4 19. 

Wcstenu vol. ii. 309. *318. 

Taurida, vol. ii. 2;>9. 
r fa v i i - h •/'»!. ii. 62. 

'f ixes, 318,519. 

Teh tri vol. ii. 26 L 
Tc’irr.ii-ov, vol. ii. 258. 

Tc.h-iuki !d, vol. ii. 263. 
f i\-hui!c l;ikc, vol ii. 260. 
r f<*a, vol. ii. 548. 
r i\ Ilurimr, tnt. 169. 

'fell, Wiliiam, vol. ii. 183. 
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Temple, Chinese, facing vol. ii. 311 — Description 
vol. ii. 678. 

Teneriit'e, peak of, vol. ii. 553, 

Tend, vol. ii. 50. 

Terni, vol. ii. 81. 

Terra Firina, vol. ii. 610, 620. 

Terras, I nt. 153. 

Territory, Western, vol. ii. 639. 

Teutonic knights, vol. ii. 254- 
Tex i -I, vol. ii. 10. 

Tliniiet, 172. 

Thebes, vol. ii. 501, 506. .508. 

Themistocles, vol. ii. 505, 506. 

Theodore Alexiowitch, vol. ii. 290.. 

Ivanowitch, vol. ii. 286. 

Theodosia, vol. ii. 259. 

Theodosias, vol. ii. 523. 

Theories of the earth, Jnt. 129. . 142, 
Thermopylae, vol. ii. 125, 504. 

Thomas, St. vol. ii. 622. 

Thorn, vol. ii. 251. 

Thunder, lut. 92. 

Thurgan, rol. ii. 64. 

Thuringia, 701. 

Tiberius, vol. ii. 133.. 130. 

Tibd, vol. ii. 352, 365, 366. 

Tides, Jnt. 119.. 122. 

Tiger, 39 — Description, vol. ii. 666. 

Timor, vol. ii. 317. 

Timur, vol. ii. 450. .452. 

Tin, hit. 166. 

Titanium, lut. 168, 1(59. 

Titles of the king, 532. 

Titus, vol. ii. 141. 

Tobago, vol. ii. 622. 

Tobolsk, vol. ii. 258. 

Toggcnhurg, vol. it. 64. 

Toledo, voi. ii. 44, 46, 47. 

Tombuctoo, vol. ii. 570. 

Tougoosi, vol. ii. 265. 

TwHjuiii, vol. ii. 332. .354. 

Toola, vol. ii. 259. 

Topaz, Jifl. 148. 

Toro, vol. ii. 48. 

Tortosa, vol. ii. 53. 

Toucan, facing 39- "Description, vol. ii. 666. 
Tmil, vol. ii. 26. 

Toulon, vol. ii. 42. 

Toulouse, vol. ii. 39. 

Touraine, vol. ii. 29,30. 

Tourmaline, Int. 65- 
Tournay, vol. ii. I J. 

Trade winds, Int. 125. 129. 

Trajan, vol. ii. 141. 

Tra los Montes, vol. it. 60. 

Transparency, hit. 55. 

Transylvania, 671, 672, 745, 746. 

Treasurer, lord, 516, 517. 


Trent, 636, 661, 742- .757. 

Trenton, vol. ii. 639. 

Treves, 649, 650, 70 1 , 7 18. 

Trevigiano, vol. ii. 76. 

Trials, manner of, 539. .541. 

Triers, 65 ). 

Trin idad, vol. ii. 621, 62 », 628. 

Tripoli, a kingdom in Abu t, rol. ii. 551. 

a mineral, Int. i 47. 

Trivoli. rol. ii. J->4. 

Trogloi 1 i|<s, voi. ii. 555.. 537. 

TrojiirsoJ i'anrei ni l t'.ipiu'o n, Int . 6. 

Troy r es, vol. ii. 26. 

Truxillo, vol. ii. 60. 

Tsernikov, vol. ii. 282. 

Tslnnli, vo\ ii. 282. 

Tudcla, vol. ii. 50. 

Tudor, house of, 282. .352. 

Tulles, vol. ii. 37 J .38. 

Tillius 1 1 ost i!l ins, vol. ii. 103. 

Tunbridge, 558. 

TungsUim, Ini. 145. 

Tunis, a kingdom, vol. ii. 561. 

Turin, 574, vol. ii. 72. 

Turkey, 574, 7h0. .790, voi. ii. 463,-532 — Creo- 
graphieal survey, vol. ii. 463.. 191 — History, 
vol. ii. 492.-532. 

in Korop*, vol. ii. 463. .466. 

— in Asia, vol. ii. 465, 467. .481. 

in Africa, vol. ii. 465, 184.. 491 

Turkish empire, vol. ii. 463. .552— ( >oograpliieal 
survey, vol. ii. 463.. 491 — History, vol. ii. 492 
. - 5.32. 

Turkomans, vol. ii. 4 17, 478, 479. 

Turks, Ottoman, see Turkish empire. 

Turquoise, Jnt. H5. 

Turtle, facing 48 — Description, vol. ii. 671. \ 
Tuscany, vol. ii. 69, 81.. 84. 

Tuy, vol. ii. 49. 

Twer, vol. ii. 258. 

Tyler, Wat, his rebellion, 256, 257. 

Typhous, Int. 83. .85. 

Tyre, vol. ii. 513,514. 

Tyrol, 636,663, 664,701. 

Tyrrcl kills William II. 222 

U. 

ITniVF.sF., vol. ii. 76. 

Uladislaiis l.oetius, vol. ii. 254. 

I Jim, 627, 637, 742 
Ulrica, Kleonorn, 82. 

Ulster, 99,201,202. 

Undcrwaldeii, vol. ii. 63. 

Union of Ualmar, 726. 

Undid Netherlands, vol. ii. I — II. 

• Provinces, vol. ii. 1 — II. 

States of America, vol. ii. 659 

Universe, llerschell’s theory ot it, lut. 27, 28. 
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( ranium, Int. I0S. 

1'i'Oinn, vol. it. S4. 

1 »r^vl, vol. ii. 53* 

I 3 vol. |j. 05. 

I'lreeh;. 701, 709, vnl. ii. 1, 10. 

*L'/-btrk Tai'tury, vol. ii. 4 17 -.419. 

V. 

V \i*ox. vol ii, 43. 

Vaiai*', vo?, ii. 05. 

Yah' : v in is. vol. i 1.265. 

Yauuiri nr i. ol l h-ninark, Vi'j 

■ II. 725. 

- II L 723. 

Yah ncicmir.s, vol. ii. 20. 

Valenlia, vol. ii. 44, 53, 51. 

Valerian, vol. ii. I l'S. 

Yalhuiriid, \ol. ii. 47, 18. 

VamlaU, vol. ii. 15 1 , 155. 

• a pr<>pk in 1 lie north of Europe, vol. ii. 
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Ya«r.. - ^, vol. ii. 30. 

\ • ut v.‘f i \)) the (jennans, 084, GS5. 

V ,i mu ( , ? i:(. S SO. 

\ ;‘5.i, vni. ii. 107. 

V t t ! » i- ■ I ! {«*, I k it . i S*> IS/. 

A r^rluiini!, I hi. *70_.1S1. 

A ^uant. vol. ii. 20. 

V. uiee, 5“’ l, 724, vol. ii. Of), 70. .81 , 190. 

/cutis* her appearance, nit. 7— Her phenomena, 
Int.\ 9 — Her relative distance lroin the sun, 
Int. II.. 

Ycidim, vol. ii. 2fi. 

Vermont, vol. ii. 039. 

Verona, vol. ii. 70. -81. 

Versailles, vol. ii. 31. 

Vespasian, vol. ii. 140. 

Vesuvius, vol. ii. 98, 99. 

Viuua, vol. ii. .50. 

Vialkn, vol. ii. 258. 

Vihour«r, vol. ii. 258.-200. 

Yicen/-!, vol. ii. 70. 

V it uaa, a7%3, 002, 003, 7S0. 

Vienne, vol. ii. 43. 

V dinars, 537. 

Vile ra, vol. ii. 44. 

V in* a ut, St. vol. ii. 621, 655, 628. 

V irgin isles, vol. ii. 625,628. 

Virginia, vol. ii. 659. 

Viseu, vol. ii. 62. 

Vishnou, an Indian idol, vol. n. 407. 

Visigoths, vol. ii. 153, 154. __ 

Vistula, a river ofFolund) voL ii* 251 * »®53« 


Vitclis, vol. ii. 84. 

Vitcllius, vol. ii. 140. 

Vladimir, vol. ii. 259. 

Volcanoes, Int. 104, 105. 

Volga, vol. ii. 258, tit i I, 282. 

execution of pirates on the, facing, Tol. U* 

258 ---Description, vol. ii. w 7. 

Vologda, vol. ii. 258. 

Voiouetz, vol. ii. 258. 

Vorliger, 1 t)S, 1 09 . 

Vortimcr, 169. 

W. 

Wakkfif.t.u, 560. 

Walachia, a province on the Danulie, vol. ii. 463. 
Wales, its divisions, 96, 97 — Topographical de- 
scription, l 16-- 121 — Conquered by lid ward I. 
see Britain. 

Wallis, sir William, 243. .245. 

Wall of China, facing 334. 

Walluf, 052. 

Walpole, sir Robert, 473. 

Walrus, facing 575 — Description, vol. ii. 673. 
Warbcck, IVrkin, 284.. 287. 

Waregcrs, an antient name for the Russians vol. it* 
282. 

Warsaw, 573, vol. ii. 251. 

Warsovia, vol. ii. 251. 

Warwickshire, 94, 108, 144, 170. 
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cut States, Int. i 10. 

Waterspouts, Int. 83. 
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Welch defeated by Athelstun, 178. 

Wesel, 028. 

W es«*r, the. <>20, 02 1 - 
Wessex, I7v 
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Dutch, vol. ii. 622. 

French, vol. ii. 622, 

* Spanish, vol. ii. 622. 

Wcstley, 546, 517. 
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Westmoreland, 96, 114, 144, 170. 
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— treaty of, 774, 775. 

West Saxons 170. 

Wettcraw, 626, 634. 

Wetzlar, 627. 
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Wirtemburg, 621, 637. 
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Wolodimir, vol. ii. 283. 
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Wolynia, vol. ii. 251. 

Woolwich, 558. 
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EXPLANATORY INDEX, 


or 


SCIENTIFIC TERMS AND UNUSUAL WORDS. 


ADHESION, stick Djir or ;»tlhc*s i m*- to any thing. 

At rial, airy. 

Aliment, nourishment, such is tieui <>•' drink. 

Amalgamate, to unite partieleN oi diilscnt kinds, 
by means of pressure .md other prows ■e*:. 

Animalcuke, animai:. which am iuvi-.ib'c without 
the assistance of tin: microscope. 

Annular, shajxti like a ring. 

Apex, the top of any tiling which terminates in a 
point. 

Apogee, the place of the moon, when at Us greatest 
distance from our earth. 

A ((untie, belonging to the water. 

Aqueous, watery. 

.Atmosphere, the collection of vapours and different 
kinds of air which every where sin rounds the 
globe of (he earth. 

Autumn d, belonging to the time of harvest. 

A vis. an im:i.*:in >ry line, drawn through planets, 
<Sie. loimdwhie.h they ate supposed to (Mirlmm 
Iheir duo ual revolutions. 

CALX, literally lime, a term used for that state of 
metal when it isv.dy and divested of its splendour. 

Capillary, resembling a hair. 

Celerity, swiftness. 

Cellular, composed of many small cavities, like a 
honeycomb. 

Chrystalization, the conversion of a liquid into a 
solid substance, as by f'rost. 

Coarctation, straitening, making narrower. 

Cohere, to adhere together. 

Columnary, resembling a pillar. 

Concave, hollow, bending inward. 

Condensation, forcing (hat into a small space which 
before was more extended. 

Cone, a figure broad and round at the bottom, with 
a siiarp top, like a.eommon extinguisher. 

Congelation, freezing together. 

Cylinder, a roll of glass, or any other material. 

DATA, established principles of reasoning. 

Deciduous, falling, or inclined to fall. 

Decompose, to separate the particles of any thing. 

Density, compactness. 

Diagram, a mathematical figure, drawn to illus- 
trate a subject. 

Diameter, a straight line drawn across a circle. 


Disk, the face of the sun or moon. 

Diurnal, daily. 

Ductility, pliability, capacity of being bended. 
Duplex, double, twofold. 

EFFLUVIA, vapour arising from a heated sub- 
sta nee. 

Elasticity, a capacity to regain its former shape, an 
a bended spring or whalebone. 

Elements, the simplest parts of nature. 

Elevation, height. 

Eliptieal, oval. 

Equilibrium, an exact balance. 

Expansion, spreading out, occupying more exten- 
sive limits than before. 

Exu via*, shells and other natural clothing of animals 
FARINACEOUS, resembling Hour or meal. 

Eel ino, resembling a cat. 

Filtrate, to jmss through any subs! a riot', SO as to be 
cleansed from filth, saltne-.s, ftc. 

Fissure, a rid! or crack. 

Fluid, any substance which cannot be heaped up. ' 
Fluxionary, belonging to F luxions, a branch of the 
higher mathematics. 

Fossil, any thing which is dug Up. 

(ilHJlOO the shape oi the moon a little before 
and after the full. 

(Globules, small globes. 

lira vital ion, the tendency of bodies to each other. 
HEMISPHERE, a half globe or sphere. 
Heterogenous, comjxised of different ingredients. 
Hirundines, birds of the swallow kind. 

I lomogcnous, composed of materials all of the same 

kind. 

I I vpothesis, a supposition. 

HI NITEI), set on fire. 

Inflation, blowing up, so ns to increase its bulk. ' 
Inodorous, without scent. 

Interstices, spaces Ik •tween bodies near each other. 
LA MI NEE, thin plates. 

Laterally, sideways. 

Ligature, a binding. 

Locomotion, motion from place to place. 
Tarnation, the time from one new moon to another. 
Lympheducts, vessels for the absorbing of fluids. 
MALLEABI.LIT Y, that quality of metals which 
causes them to yield to the hummer. 
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Metalliferous, that produces metals. 

NEBULA, a cloudy sjx>t. 

OBL ATE, broader than it is long. 

Oblong, longer than it is broad. 

Olfactory, belonging to the smell. 

Orbit, the course ol‘ a planet 
Oxidated, rusty. 

PERCOLATE, to strain through. 

Perigee, the place of the moon when nearest to the 
Perimeter, the line which bounds a circle, [earth. 
Phenomena , visible effects. 

Phaces, different appearances of the moon. 
Physical, natural. 

Piscine, belonging to fishes. 

Primary Planets, those which go round no other 
centre than I he sun. 

Pulsate., to beat like the pulse. 

QUADRUPEDS, four-footed animals. 
RAREFACTION, the opposite Ilf condensation. 
Rectilinear, in a right line, straight forward. 
Retrograde, backward. 

Rhomboidal, belonging to a rhombus, a figure 
whose- four sides are equal, but not right, angled, 
like a qunnry of common glass window. 
Rotation, the motion of’a body round its own axis, 
like -a wheel. 

SACCHARINE, sugary; 

Saline, related to salt. 


Semidiameter, half the diameter of a one.!;*. 
Siderial, belonging to the constellation** or fixed 
Sphere, a globe. f sta i s. 

Spheroid, a figure resembling a sphere. 

Spiral, a line running transversely round aeylimli.-r, 
cone or globe. 

Stratum, a bed or layer of earth, &e. 

Superficies, the outside or surface of any tiling, 
Sujierineiiinbent, restingiipon from above, is ehiefly 
applied to clouds and vapours. 

System, in astronomy signifies all those bodies 
which revolve round the same centre. 
TERRESTRIAL, belonging to tin* earth. 
Theory, a branch of speculative knowledge, an 
hypothesis. 

Tremulous, trembling. 

V N'CTUOKIT V, oiliness. 

Undulation, a motion like lhat of (Ik? waves. 

1 mdul.itorv, having such molion. 

Univalve, Inning one shell, like a. snail or porri- 
V KN< »IJS, belonging to the veins. [ o inkle. 

Vernal, belonging to spring. 

Vertical, directly over our heads. 

Vibration, a motion like that of the pendulum 
Viscid, thick, glutinous. 

Vitrify, to turn into glass. 

ZODIACAL, belonging to the zodiac. 


FINIS. 












